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Dediea  este  modesto  trabajo  como  unjusto  homenaic 
perseverancia,  amor  a  la  ciencia  de  Hahnemann  y  abwy 
sin  ejemplo^  y  d  cuyas  virtudes  se  debe  el  actual  pr ogres 
Homeopatia  en  Mexico  y  la  ftindacidn  de  las  do9  i. 
danesgue  constituyen  ungran  motivo  de  gloria  naciohi !. 
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Dos  metodos  existen  en  la  ciencia  par^  demostrar  la  verdad 
de  lo9  heohos:  el  m^todo  inductiyo  y  el  m^todo  num^rico,  Apli- 
car  ^l  primero  &  la  oomprobaci6n  de  los  dxitos  obtenidos  cada 
dia  en  la  priictica  por  la  Homeopatia,  parece  htfsta  cierto  punto 
paraddjico,  puesto  que  toda  su  doctrina  es  no  solo  una  obra  esen^ 
cialmenie  inducti?a,  fruto  inrivilegiado  delgenio  m^ico  misgran* 
de  de  todos  los  tieropos,  sinO  la  exacta  aplicacion  rigurosa  de  los 
procedimientos  de  la  liSgica  k  la  inedicina^  que  hasta  entonces  ja- 
laiA  los  habia  utilizado. 

Basta  considerar,  estudiar  y  medita^,  las  bases  de  la  doctri- 
na de  Hahnemann  y  conipararla  con  la  tnrbamulta  de  aquellas 
que  cual  fugaces  meteoros  ban  brillado  durante  la  evolucion  se- 
en br  de  lias  ciencias  ni6dicas»  dei^e  la  filosofia  de  los  Asclepiades, 
k  las  niodemas  elucubraciones  fant^ticas  de  los  bacteridlogos, 
para  comprender,  sin  mucbo  esfuerzo,  su  firme  solidez.  la  profun* 
da  sagacidad  k  inteligencia  de  su  autor,  y  la  demoledora  revolu- 
cion,  que  forzosamente  habia  de  originar  en  el  seno  del  dogma- 
tismo  profesional,  para  merecer  el  nombre  que  no  ha  alcanzado 
njnguna  otra  teoria^  de  ser  la  unica  y  verdadera  Reforma  de  la 
Medicina  contempor&nea* 

Pasado  el  periodo  tnmultuoso  yagitado  de  las  controver^ias, 
polemicais  y  discusioneSf  que  con  la  ferocidad  de  las  pasiones  des* 
bojrdadas  por  los  interests  econ6micos  lesionados,  encontro  como 
obsticalos  la  Homeopatia,  en  sus  inicios  para  su  desenvolvimien- 
to,  eal^s  paises  qvilizados,  ha  llegado  el  mo^ento  de  hacer  el 
balance  de  ootnproba(»(in  de  sus  hechos^  y  declaraciones  categd* 
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ricas.  Hoy  nadie  se  atrflr^'s&  intetptoerse  d  8u  pasK)  vencedor, 
por  eonceptuar  la  empresa  infructuosa  y  expuesta  al  fracaso,  ni 
dan  resultado  la  diatriba  y  el  insulto,  ni  puede  la  vocingleria  alo- 
y  p&UcaJtener  la  arasalladota  marcha  que  ea  norpbre  del  pro- 
^^gP{!§o  y-d^la  humanidad,  realizan  las  naciones  en  favor  de  la 
Homeopatia,  demostrando  con  ello,  como  lo  ha  verificado  el  Prei 
sidente  Diaz,  la  ma^r  eultura  de  un  pais,  la  independencia  y  ele- 
vaero  criterio  del  Gobei^nante,  y  la  amplia  libertad,  para  todas  las 
ideas,  sin  distingdj^Mos,  ni  preferencias  d<)  escuela,  secta  6  favori- 
tismo. 

El  m6todo  num6rico  se  ha  impuesto  en  ias  ciencias  fisicas  y 
naturaies,  como  en  todas  las  tnanifestaciones  generales  de  la  exis- 
tencia  de  las  colectiridades.  Desde  la  turhulenta  lucha  electoral, 
hasta  la  cifra  diferencial  de  las  mortalidades  comparativas,  desde 
la  apreciacion  de  los  valores  cotizables,  hasta  las  predicciones 
economicas,  basadas  en  los  c&lculos  de  probabilidades  de  las  pro* 
ducciones  agricolas,  todas  y  cada  una  de  las  actividades  del  hom- 
bre  moderno,  se  condensan  en  resnltados  matemiticos^  de  los 
cuales  toman  genesis  las  ideas,  los  proyectos  y  las  acciones.  La 
edad  presente,  tiene  con  justisima  raz6n,  el  pr&etioo  tftnlo  de  ^*La 
edad  del  nUimefo,*'  y  nanea  como  ahora,  por  la  influencia  domi- 
nante  y  contagiosa  del  espiritu  sajon,  ha  desempeAado  papel  m&s 
vitatisimo.  en  todas  las  manifestaciones  y  esferas  del  progreso 
material,  moral  6  intelectual.  Hoy  todo  se  cuenta  y  se  compara. 
El  tanto  por  ciento  de  las  Estadisticas  son  las  palancas  primordia- 
les  de  las  demostraciones  de  un  hecho,  y  no  lo  desprecia,  ni  el 
legislador  al  computar  los  delilos,  ni  el  hacendista  al  predecir  6 
evitar  las  crisis  financieras,  ni  el  medico  al  saldar  las  cuentas  en- 
tre  la  vida  y  la  mnerte. 

La  Estadistica,  producto  sint6tioo  de  un  siglo  positivista,  ha 
originado  una  especie  de  culto  y  de  cierta  ddsis  de  fatalibmo,  & 
los  decretos  de  la  cifira  abstracta.  Ante  ella  las  individualidades 
se  borran  para  dejar  predominar  la  serie  de  los  hecbos  generales, 
en  riatud  de  los  cuales,  la  sociedad  existe  y  se  conserva.  A  su^ 
declaraciones  aflrmatiras  y  negativas  todo  se  somete,  n&die  pre- 
tends perturbar  sus  laboriosas  y  pacientes  investigaciones,  mv- 
diendo  con  sus  justas  balanzas,  las  guerras,  las  epidemias.  los  im- 
perios  y  las  reptiblicas,  las  producciones  del  espiritu,  la  riqueza 
y  la  pobreza,  la  industria  y  el  comercio.  De  su  precision  y  rec- 
titnd,  se  inspiran  las  almas  pensadoras,  y  sus  agrupaciones  siste* 
m&ticas  y  elocuentes,  constituyen  la  manifestaci^n  m^  brillante 
de  la  inteligeneia  del  hombre,  y  el  medio  m6s  regulador  y  preciso 
para  dirigir  y  regular  los  fendmenos  sociales. 
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Lbs  denctas  m&licas  ban  utilizado  Tent^josamente  la  Esta- 
disticii^  J  a^  mrrm  de  ella  como  de  ud  foctor  pririlegiado,  de  eek 
tfomlo  7  .CQpipafapioQ. .  La  Homeopalia  ha  obedecido,  por  lo  tan- 
ta»  i  la  cpfrieoite  general.  Doctrina  mifitante,  con  derecho  &  la 
▼Mm  sosteQidA  ,p6r  acdientes  partidaiios^  amiadoa .  ooo  todos  los 
repprsos-mtelectoaleaque  aune  eLamor.ii  la.verdad^  el  talento  y 
la  enidicida  ordi^da,  n^da  ba  omitido  para  oouquistar  el  triun^ 
fo.  Aiacada,  ae  ha  defendido;  ridiculizada,  ha  aonrefdo  ante  la 
ertplticia  y.Ianecedad;  ^esdefiada  ha  ilevantado. sa  vozy  se 
hahecbo.escacbar  por  lasmaltitades,  coatencida  porlafirme 
cpOTiscidn,  de  i^qa  proe^litos,  y  el  sentimieiito  OD&nime  de  gratitud 
de^lpsJnntimercB  y.  constaQtet  beneflciado& 

'  La  HomeopaUa  ha  apelado  al  in6todo  nom^rioo,  aan  com- 
prepdiffffdo  que  Me.no  era  el  rigurosamente  adecuado  A  la  tera- 
peafic^  .por  la  inqUHdajd  de  la  ni^l  llamada  e^ieriencia  m^dica  y 
laa  4|KpCQltadea  de  laa  olaeificaciooes  nosol^gicas,  sin  embargD  la 
aca>ta,  m&a  qvi^  nada,  para.comhatir  coa  bus  propias  armas  ai 
pequ^ieial'  6  iQiitU  m^todo  alop^tioo.  y  llevar  el  convencimiento 
i  Ipe  eepfritoa  iinpnrciales.  y  sin  preF^nciones,  de  su  superioridad 
indjacutibl^  4  te  (^becera  del  lecho  del  dolor  y  sus  rentajas  in-' 
roensas  como  mStodo  proflUictico  en  gran  numero  de  enfermedai 
de9».,.'9ba  a^,,atmdieiido  ai  nsO'  eaUblecido  admite  dieho  me- 
todo  cpp;#l  principal  ol>)qfto  de  haoer  conocer  k  los  Gebiemoa  de 
to^aa  jaa  oacione^  j  noaotaoa  &i  especial  al  que  rige  los  destinos 
de  e$Ui.Rep<&lic|i«  qaei  la  Homeopatia  ^  es  merecedora  de  amplia 
prgtecci^n,  franco  ayoda,  prictico  y  efectivo  apoyo,  en  beneficio 
noj|6lQ  del  pcestigio  de.la.  nacido^  ante  la  consideraoion  y  juicio 
del  eztranjero,  sino  de  todaa  las  clases  aoeiales  que  en  la  actuali- 
dad,  con  aplaoso  general,  aceptan,  reciben  y  gozan  de  las  gran- 
des  satisfacdones  y  admirables  y  sorprendentes  resultados,  que 
^camente  propordona  i  los  enfermos  el  rerdadeio  y  eficaz  ar- 
te de  corar,  cnando  obedece  &  la  ley  suprema  de  la  naturaleza, 
el  Simflia. 

El  piiblico  mezicano,  como  el  Jefe  del  Gobiemo,  tienen  el 
indiscotible  derecho  de -nigir  el  testimonio  de  las  franca  s  pala- 
braa  de  los  homedpatas.  En'  los  primeros  tiempos,  la  Homeo- 
patfa  mexicana  no  contd  con  m&a  favor  que  el  del  pueblo,  que 
redbfa  sos  senridos,  y  ansiaba  por  una  oportunidad  para  exhi- 
birse.  Esta  no  fu6  desaprovechada,  y  el  talentoso  medico.  Dr. 
J.  Segnra  y  Pesado,  nno  de  los  principales  leaders  de  la  Historia 
de  la  Homeopatfa  en  M&dco,  consigui6  del  inolvidable  6  inteli- 
gente  Ministro  de  Gobernaci6n,  Lie.  D.  Manuel  Romero  Rubio, 
dedicase  su  atenci6n  &  la  nueva  doctrina  m^dica.  El  Presidente 
de  la  Repiiblica,  con  so  perspicacia  caracteristica,  comprendi6  la 
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importanda  de  estd,  y  &  fin  de  salir  de  dudas,  satisfacbr  la  opinion 
y  asegurar  la  respetabilidad  de  una  idea,  apoy6  y  f6meht6  la  or- 
ganizaei6n  de  nn  Hospital  Homeopdtioo,  en  donde  la  Homeopatfa 
pudiera  demostrar  la  justicia  de  sos  reclatnos  como  un  tn^todo 
terap6utico  superior,  d  caer  para  siempre  envuelta  en  los  pliejgues 
del  ridicule,  en  ia  vergonzosa  derrota  de  una  audaz  6  infunda- 
mentada 'pretensi6n. 

-  En  otras  naciones,  los  <esfuerzos  de  los  home6patas  habian 
Irac^&sado,  por  la  oposici6n  tenaz,  encarnizada  6  irreconciliable  de 
la  Escueta  antigua,  sin  embaiigo  que  las  EstadfBticas  priVadas  ha- 
bian demostrado  una  y  mil  veces,  cifras  codgratulatorias  en  fa^ 
Yor  de  la  Homeopatfa. 

En  Mexico,  por  fortuna,  el  eardcter  progresiista  del  General 
Diaz,  y  la  nobleza  de  sentimientos  de  sii  indtvidable  Minisitro,  no 
permitieroh  la  interrenci6n  oficiosa  6  ihiitil  de  los  cuerpos  medi- 
cos colegiados,  y  el  Hospital  cotnenz5  sud  caritatirais  funciones, 
atendido  por  un  grupo  de  hombresdebuena  roluutad,  sublimes  en 
su  abnegaei6n  y  desinter^s,  nuevos  ap6sto1es  de  una  ciencia  por 
cuyo  triunfo  sacrificaron  todas  las  ambtciones  y  todos  los  egofs- 
mos. 

Ld  Eseuela  AlopStica,  acostumbrada  &  oponer  por  tanto  tiem* 
po  el  ridfenlo  d  las  razones,  la  negativa  &  la  verdad,  ha  tenido  que 
aceptar  por  encima  de  su  arrogante  fariseisroo,  la  raz6n  &  sua 
dieterios,  los  hechos  &  s\x$  negaciones,  los  niimeros  homeop&tieos 
A  sus  ndmeros  alop&ticos,  y  c6ntoarse  venpida  en  la  contiendai 
encerrando  en  un  silencio  de  rriuette,  su  mal  cdntenido  despecho« 
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El  Hospital  NacioDal  Homeopdtico,  fiel  &  la  promesa  de  ho- 
nor coDtrafda  con  el  Sr.  PresideAte  de  la  Bepublica  y  el  seftor  Mi- 
nistro.de  Gobeniaci6n,  public6  &  los  seis  meses  de  establecido, 
sus  primeras  estadisticas,  que  determinaron  intensa  sorpresa  en 
el  publico  y  profunda  estupefacci6n  &  los  partidarios  delaantigua 
y  secular  medicina.  Del  15  de  Jiilio  de  1893  al  15  de  Enero  de 
1894,  hubo: 

Entradas........ 860 

Altas  Yoluntarias ^  84 

Altas  por  meij.or{a  ^ :...  -  47 

Curaciones «... 132 

Fallecidos '. 45 

Exi8tencia.u i .  42 

4 

La  mortalidad  fu6  de  12.08  p§ .  Estos  resultados  se  publica- 
ton  en  un  gran  cuadro  &  cuatro  tintas,  en  el  que  se  exponian  con 
^  macha  claridad  por  medio  de  lineas  de  colores,  el  ntamero  de  en- 
fermos  correspondientes  &  los  distintos  grupos  nosologicos.  La 
Prensa  de  aquella  fecha,  manifesto  su  agrado  y  complaoencia  A 
loS'trabigos  y  estiidios  de  los  mgdicos  del  Hospital,  exponiendo  en 
conjunto  de  las  impresiones  recibidas  por  el  examen  de  di6ha  Es- 
tadi^tica:  .L  Que  el  cuadro  estaba  formado  con  gran  inteligencia. 
expnresando  fielm^nte  el  numero  de  casos  entrados  y  atendidos 
en  el  Hospital.  IL  Que  era  un  verdadero  cuadro  estadisiico  en 
cuanto  i  la  clasificaci6n  de  las  enfermedades.  IIL  QuenohaUa' 
habido  un  solo  muerto  de  tifo,  y  linicamente  dos  defunciones  en-' 
tre  32  distintas  enfermedades  infecciosas.  IV.  Que  mar^  un' 
ejemplo  digno  de  imitarse  por  los  sefiores  Directores  de  los  Hos- 
pit^€^y  q)ae  jam£s  dan  &  liA7  ninguna  class  de  estadistieas.  («La 
Patrtaft>  Mexico,  Febrero  27  de  1894.) 


^ 
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La  segunda  Estadisticiia  presentada  al  Grobiemo,  fu6  m^  in- 
tef esante  y  demostrativa«  Comprende  desde  el  dfa  15  de  Eoero  de 
1894,  al  31  de  Junio  del  mismo  afio,  repartido  el  movimiento  del 
Hospital  de  la  manera  sigoieote: 

Entradas 287 

Altas  voluntarias 34 

Altas  por  mejoria , .  • .  •  33 

Caraciones 148 

Fallecidos  : '..  23 

Existencia 49 

La  mortalidad,  por  lo  tanto,  fu4  de  8.01  ^ ,  coaodda  por 
primera  vez  en  los  anales  hospitalarios  del  pais. 

La  tercera  Estadfstica,  desde  el  dia  1^  de  Jalio  al  31  de  Dl- 
ciembre  de  1894,  demostnS  los  siguientes  datos: 

'         -  • 

Entradas. .   .*.  313     . 

Alias  voluntarias  ,•».  • 37 

Altas  por  mejoria 69 

Coraciones .r . . .  188 

Fallecidos. .••../....  29 

Ezistencia.  • . . « «  50 

La  mortalldad  fu^  del  9  pg  • 

■  I 

Estos resultados sacestvos,  darantetres  nSoa  consecatiToe, 
presentados  bajo  una  original  y  mas  oomprenslTa  exposici^a  i  los 
ex6menes  del  Ejecutivo,  fueron  los  deternrinantes  dd  actaal  pro* 
greso  de  la  Homeopatfa  en  la  Rep&btica,  desu  recooocimiento  dfi» 
aial,  dela  constitQcidn  definitiva  del  Hospital  Naclbnal  yde*W 
erea<Hdn  y  organiaaoioo  de  la  enseftanza  de  la  Homeopatfa,  por 
el  iLtermedio  de  ana  Escaela  Nacional  de  MecUcina  Homeop&ucii 
eo  virtiid  del  notable  Decreto  del  Ejecdtivo  de  81  de  Jtillode  1896/ 
unede  los  documentosm^juicioeosypnidentes,^  interestantesd^la' 
Historia  joontempoHuiea  de  M^ioo.  que  ha  motirado  la  admbra** 
eidn  y  los  aplausos  mis  sinceros  de  los  demis  cfrcnlos  homeopftti- 
cos  del  muiido  entero. 

*  Los  Hqspitales  Alopitieos.  qne  jamas  ban  pnblicado  Ei^taib* 
tieas  alganas,  (salvo  el  Hospital  Jadrez  en  un  tolo  afio,  aunqne  es 
nn  Hospital  de  sangre,  poes  &  £1  se  destinan  los  lesionados,  heri* 
dos,  etc.,  did  k  oonocer  la  e^candalo^a  eifira  del  88  por  100)  coa 
motivo  de  la  creaeion  del  Hospital  Homeopdtico  y  a  indicaciones 
del  Gobiemo  hicieron,  sin  embargo,  una  ligera  coplIaoi6n  de*da* 
tos,  &  fin  de  poder  establecer  compare  clones,  pero  en  vista  del 
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rmltado  tie  tM  n&ta^ros  ob^aldds, '  sq  r^ly\6  po  j^uj^icarlos, 
oomo^ltasta  ahote  tattip(k»>  se  ha  1i(»cM;  {Mii^  las 

moltttiideB  dOQ*  i^rtalidades  h(»pitaUim$  ,ta^  atorra^^raa^ 

'8ft  l&itopa  f  tolob  EHad69'tTnidds;  no  exi^le  unsold  esta- 
biaiiiiiiidiito  de  'b^Jiefic^cbL  y  eilridad,  qiie  m^palpieipite  no  d6 
A  oQooeer  en  algona  forma  a^  n^orimiento  lAensqaL .  Zn.  M&eico 
el  H&bpitAl  Hoodtop&tioo  ^  e^"i9Mcp  qu4  tteine^el  altp  bQuor  de 
diatMilir  la  atendifti'  g^etal  dada  ^d,:espoDi^^  f^echoa  dor 

cunpotadd^  y  demoi^tMtiVofl,  fdn  naW  j^  \ogri^t  cbnocer  Ips 
de;  loir  Hbspttales  Aldpiklas.  p^ra  fijar'  di  liiia  .mf^aera  pf eqisa  y  en 
vfrUM  de  cifras  cottparaiiva^' tais  Vehttua^  de  una  ierapeiitica 
•obve  la  oba,  poniendo  ^to^  ha  pr&cticlL  la  poUtlea  del  silencio  y 
de  la  inerda,  al  reto  espont&neo  y  leal  de  los  reformadores  y  po* 
eeedores  de  la  verdad  y  de  la  ciencia. 

El  Hospital  de  San  Andres,  que  n^^ptintbs  de  oontacto  tie* 
ne  con  el  Hospital  Homeop&tico  p6r,  la  cla^'social  de  los  enfer- 
mos  que  i  6i  c6ncurren,  padiera  ^rvi^  de  base  4e  comparacidn. 
No  se  encaentra  en  an&logas  condiciones  ^t  Hospital  Militar,  que 
indndablemente  suministraiA  menores  ctfriis  de  mortalidad,  por* 
que  en  sn  estadfstica  se  ioclaye  innumerable  cantidad  de  indi- 
TidnoB  que  no  tienen  m&s  que-molestias  insignificantes  y  por  ellas 
son  bajas  en  el  senricio  militar  y  altasen  el  Hospital  y  por  quelle 
aisii0i6Aprflltfeiitedel  Goblemo  lies  permitj^iilos  m^icosdisponer 
de  ivaa  riqaessa  de  eiementos  ^e  dolocan  al  establjedmiento  d  una 
aitmra  presUgiosa  enlM'ttos  an&logos  eii  el  pats  y  en  el  Exterior. 
Y  no  necesitamos  insistir  adem^  en  que  los  individuois  de  la  da- 
aedetidpk  en  la  capili^l,  salVO  eiifei^rhedades  ven^reas  6  epidi* 
mieas.  por  la  buena  higiene  de  sue  acuartelamieptos,  excelente 
alimentaddn  y  esdojido  personal,  no  sufren'  la  innumerable  se* 
cnela  de  afeceidnes  que  dieeman  tais  dases  proleti^rias  de  la  dn* 
dad,  hadendo  riiisaltar  la  mortalidad  de  dsta,  eiitre  las  primeras 
del  mundo.  (alootiblismo,  miserift  fisiol6gica,  Calta  de  abrigo,  de* 
fidencia  de  la  aliinentaddn^  etc.) 

EI  Hospital  66istegui^  debido  A  la  filaiitropia  de  magndnimo 
coraa6n  y  construido  ad  hoc,  con  valibsos  recursos  para  su  soste* 
nimiento  y  nn  escojido  personal  medico,  no  admite  en  3us  salones 
sina  enfennos  de  derta  n^tuiraleza,  diminando  la  turbamulta 
de.  1q0  olbesosoe,  tubercalosos,  alboholistasy  valetudinarios  que" 
invtcb^  y  oolman  los  Hospitales,  imposibilitando  la  exactitud  de 
las  Estadfsticas  radonales.     ' 

Si  la  Homeopatia  poseyese  un  Hospital  an&Iogo  al  Beistegui, 
con  la  prolijidad  y  perfecei6n  de  sus  detalies  y  una  prudente  y 
cientffica  seleccidn  de  enfermos;  si  en  vez  de  un  Hospital  desti- 
nado  al  servido  del    piliblico,  sostenido  por  los  fondos  de  la  Be* 
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neficencia  fueseMe  indole  abeolatamente  particular,  teni^'udo  so 
Director  la  autonomia  y  fondos  Decesarios,  la  mortalidad  homeo- 
p&tica  obtendria  la  cifra  del  4  al  8  por  100  coDstante,  qae  se  ob- 
tienen  en^os  hospitales  homeop&ticos  en  los  Ertados  Dnidos,  Vie- 
na,  Londres,  Paris,  etc.,  en  vez  de  las  12  &  14  por  100  tfte  se 
consignen  en  la  actualidad,  altamente  inferiores  sin  embargo,  al 
lado  de  las  congeturables  del  26  al  30  por  IQO  de  los  otios  Hoa* 
'  pitales  de'la  Capital.  . 

Las  Estadf  sticas  sucesivas  de  la  4  en  adelante  que  .el  Hoepi* 
tafNaeional  H6m^p&ticb  public6,  .deade  la  lecha  de  su  fondaoidn 
se  reunieron  ea  ..forma  de  foUetos  en  Ips  cualos  se  clafiiftcaroB:  laa 
enfermedadas  por  aparatos  ;  sistemas, .  En  la  4.  EBtadi3tica4:qoe 
comprendi6  los  enfermos  entrados  al  EBtabl,eciBiieiito  del  Ifiu  de 
Julio  de  1893  al  1""  de  Julio  de  1895  dio  Iqb  resultados  siguientes: 


Entradas \.  1«116 

Altas  voluntarlfLS.  ....•.»•..      202 

Alias  por  mejoria.  • 201 

Curaciones.  • ••.•«.      634 

FalJecidos, 13* 

Existencia  •  •  •  • •, . . .        47 


La  mortalidad  total  {\x6  de  11.  8  p3*  Lds  enfermedades  in-" 
fecciosas  sumaron  121  con  11  muertos,  de  loe.  euales.4  corres* 
ponden  al  tifo,  3  &  la  septicemia,  3  &  ensipelaa  maiignas  j  1  al 
impaludismo. 

La  5  Estadistica  alcania  hfista  el  30  de  Junio  de  1896. 

Entradas 1650    . 

Altas  Toluntarias. .........  273 

Altas  por  mcgoria. •  325 

Cuiraciones, 785 

Fallecidos.. 214 

Existencia....... 53 

La  mortalidad  total  fu6  de  12i  9.  pg  * 

t 

La  6.  Estadistica  abarca  on  perfodo  de  tres  afios, .  y  comen* 
zando  el  15  de  Julio  de  1893,  llega  hasta  el  mismo  y  coirespbn- 
dientedia  del  aftode  1899.   Durante  los  seis  afios  las  entradas 

fueroh i ...••..  3685  <   • 

Las  altas  Toluntarias 686 

Las  altas  por  mejoria. .......     851  ^  ^ 
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Las  curaciones 1553 

Los  fallecidos ,     542 

La  ezistencia 53 


Aumeat6  la  cifra  general  de  la  mortalidad  d  14.  7.  pg,  de- 
bido  al  aumento  del  alcoholismo  y  al  exceso  de  los  tuberculosos 
que  escojen  el  Hospital  como  el  ultimo  y  triste  refugio  en  donde 
esperar  paslTamente  el  consuelo  de  la  muerte. 
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Llegamos  &  la  7  y  ultima  Estadfstica  publicada  en  este  aftO) 
(en  cuyo  delicado  trabajo  ha  oolaborado  asiduameate  mi  distia- 
guido  amigo  el  Sr.  Dr.  D.  F.  de  P.  Alvarez,  A  quien  por  este  me^^ 
dio  le  eayio  mis  siaceras  protestas  de  reconocimiento  i  sus  deli- 
cadas  atenciones),  y  que  de  exprofeso  he  dejado  para  el  final  del 
examen,  porque  comprendiendo  la  suma  total  de  los  caaos  trata* 
dos,  en  ella  mejor  que  en  las  anteriores  se  pueden  aoali^ar  los  he* 
chos,  desmigajarlos.  segun  la  frase  de  Bacon,  y  obtener  conelusio- 
nes  precisas  4  importantes,  que  demuestren  las  ventajas  del  siste-^ 
ma  homelp^tico  y  estimulen  al  Supremo  Gobierno  &  que  fije  en 
el  m&3  su  atencion,  ya  que  desgraciadamente  en  tierra  latina  po- 
co  podemos  esperar  del  impulso  individual  y  de  la  inicietiva  extra 
oficial. 

La  cantidad  de  enfermos  atendidos  en  el  Hospital  Nacional 
Homeopatico,  desde  el  15  de  Julio  de  1893,  en  que  se  puso  d  dis* 
posicion  del  p(jiblico>  al  31  de  Diciembre  de  1900,  final  del  siglo^ 
fu6  el  Biguiente: 


Entradas »  4.502 

Altaic  voluntarias %  826 

Alt^s  por  mejoria  ..........  1,100 

Cutaciones 1,890 

t^llecidos 686 

Existencia 51 
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La  mortalidad  total  durante  los  seis  alios,  fue  de  15.22  por 
100.  M4s  adelante  veremos  las  razones  de  este  a  u  men  to. 

El  inteligente  y  activo  Director  del  Hospital  Nacional  Horaeo- . 
patico,  Dr.  J.  Segura  y  Pesado,  &  cuya  obnegacion  y  perseveran- 
eia  sin  ejemplo  se  debe  el  sostenimiento  moral  del  establecimien- 
to,  secundado  por  el  niicleo  distinguido  y  competente  de  los  pro- 
fesores  encargados  del  servieio  de  las  salas,  Dres.  I.  Fernandez  de 
Lara  y  Manuel  Gutierrez,  ban  adoplado  la  clasificacion  nusologica 
para  formar  las  Estadistioas,  atendiendo  rods  A  las  exigencias  del 
hdbito  que  al  convencimiento  de  sus  pretendidas  ventajas.  El  roe- 
todo  horoeopdtico  no  necesita  esos  diagnosticossu tiles  ydelicados, 
con  los  cuales  tras  una  penosa  labor  intelectual,  entrega  el  alo- 
pata  &  su  enfermo  &  los  abismos  de  un  pronostico  desesperado.  La 
unico  mision  del  verdadero  medico  es  curar,  nos  dice  el  inroortal 
maestro  en  eM  aforismo  de  su  Organ6n,  y  debemos  abandonar 
todas  las  teorias,  fantasias,  elucubra clones  y  divagaciones  pato- 
genicas,  en  aras  de  la  sublimidad  de  la  empresa  que  tenemos  que 
cumplir.  Todos  los  adelantos  de  que  se  enorguUece  la  moderna 
medicina,  obtenidos  sea  con  el  microscopio  en  la  vasta  extension 
de  los  conocimientos  histologicios,  anatomatologicos  y  bacteriolo- 
gicos,  sea  con  otros  medios  en  el  interesante  terreno  de  la  clinica, 
tal  como  hoy  se  estudia  en  la  Escuela  Alopatica  Francesa,  &  la 
que  ciegamente  obedece  y  sigue  la  generacion  medica  contempo- 
rdnea.  atraida  y  deslumbrada  cual  los  insectos  ante  los  fulgores 
de  la  luz  voltaica,  nada  valen  ni  signifiean  comparados  don  el  ma- 
ravilloso  descubrimiento  de  Hahnemann,  que  el  mundo  al  princi- 
pio  rechaz6,  siguiendo  la  ley  eterna  de  su  conducta  para  con  el 
genio,  y  que  hoy  va  admitiendo  y  aceptando'  poco  &  poio  como  ha 
sucedido  con  los  grandes  hombres  y  las  ideas  hasta  el  momento 
de  sus  apoteosis  e  indemnizaciones  postumas.  La  obra  de  Hahne- 
mann, cual  la  sombra  de  las  palmeras  extiende  su  sombra  mas 
alld  del  sitio  hasta  donde  llegan  sus  raices:  la  Homeopatia  deman- 
da  todavia  algunos  siglos  para  que  la  humanidad  comprenda  suh 
inmensos  servicios,  que  la  han  hecho  designar  por  algunos  de  sus 
constantes  favorecidos  como  uno  de  los  dones  de  la  Divina  Provi- 
dencia,  para  poder  ser  apreciada  en  el  conjunto  de  su  excelsa 
magnitud.  Las  moles  inmensas  de  la  naluraleza  solo  pueden  ad- 
mirarse  desde  el  valle  y  no  entre  las  malezas  de  la  obscura  selva, 
en  la  que  todavia  divaga  sin  brujula  ni  camino  la  medicina  alo- 
pdtica,  ironicamente  designada  con  el  vaga  nombre  de  tradicio- 
nal! 
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Las  eDferinedades  clasificadas  por  aparatos  y  sistemas  artifi* 
cialmente  divididas  y  subdivididas,  para  el  estudio,  nos  permiten 
e.Q  esta  estadistica,  eonsiderar  cietras  cuestiones  que  servirian 
de  mejor  utilidad  practica,  si  se  hubieran  podido  comparar  eon 
las  estadistieas  de  algunos  de  nuestros  homologos  Hospitales,  cO' 
rao  se  ha  realizado  en  los  E.  U.  por  el  Dr.  E.  M.  Kellog,  reco- 
giendo  todos  Ips  datos  completos  de  la  mortalidad  general  en  los 
registros  eiviles  y  suministrados  sin  distincion  por  las  diversas 
instituciones  medieas  pertenecientes  a  varias  Escuelas,  por  el  Dr. 
Striekler,  con  la  cooperacion  de  los  medicos  liomeopatas  de  las 
priocipaies  .ciudades  de  Norte  America. 

EL  APARATO  DIGESTIVO  nos  proporciona  665  enfermos 
con  183  muertes,  (27.6  por  100.)  Las  enfermedades  que  mayor 
contingcnte  aportan,  tanto  al  ingreso  como  a  la  mortalidad,  son 
las  afecciones  cuya  etiologia  depende  direetamente  del  alcoho- 
lismo.  Las  gastritis,  gastro  enteritis,  enteritis,  enterocolitis  y  co- 
litis alcoholicas,  las  cirrosis  atroficas  e  hipertroficas,  suman  214 
Chsos  con  64  muertes,  (29.8  por  100.)  sobreentendiendose  que  to- 
dos  estos  individuos  dados  de  alta  voluntaria  6  por  ligera  mejo 
ria,  regresan  en  mas  6  menos  plazo  d  los  hospitales,  pues  no  in- 
terrumpiendo  sus  libaciones  se  van  gradualmente  transformando 
en  alcoh61icos  cronicos,  cuya  terminacion  fatal  y  decisiva,  no 
ocurre  mucho  tiempo  despues  de  estos  primeros  trastornos  de  in* 
tolerancia  de  las  vias  digestivas 

Las  enfermedades  del  aparato  digestive,  dependientes  de  la 
ingesta,  (comidas  poco  nutritivas,  poco  digeribles  por  mal  cocidas 
6  por  su  naturaleza  etc.,  los  enfriamientos,  etc.,  son  tambi^n  nu- 
merosas.  Toman  en  lo  general  la  forma  aguda,  pero  la  miseria  6  la 
decidia  por  una  parte,  el  fatalismo  6  el  indiferentismo  por  otra, 
vuelvea  cronica  una  enfermedad  que  atendida   hubiese    sido  cu* 
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rable,  6  por  lo  menos  modificada  por  los  traiamientos  apropia- 
dos.  Esia  es  ana  de  las  causas  por  las  cuaies  la  Homeopatia  ai- 
caoza  SOS  mejores  victorias  ea  la  clientela  privada  que  en  el 
HosfHtal,  paes  aanqae  los  enfermos  mejoran  y  se  curan,  recaen 
en  breve  iiempo  despues  de  sos  salidas,  debido  &  qoe  no  obede- 
cen  las  dietas  prescritas  y  comen  de  nuevo  sos  habituales  comi- 
dasy  compuestas  en  las  clases  proletarias  exelusivamente  de  chi* 
le,  tortilla,  frijoles  y  carnitas,  substancias  dificiles  de  digerir  por 
es^niagos  delicados,  menesterosos  de  una  alimentacion  mis  sua- 
ve y  sencilla. 

Els  may  frecaeate  eneontrar  en  los  Hospitales  de  Mexico  las 
hepatitis  agudas  que  terminan  por  supuracion,  atribuidas  segun 
algunos  profesores  de  la  antigua  escuela  a  las  impurezas  y  des- 
compoaiciones  qae  experimenta  el  palque  y  al  exceso  de  esia  be- 
bida  en  tales  condiciunes.  En  la  estadistica  del  Hospital  Homeo- 
p&tico,  las  hepatitis  suparadas  constitayen  el  8.5  por  100  de  los 
casos,  terniinando  por  la  muerte,  &  pesar  de  la  intervencion  qui- 
rurgica,  A  causa  de  la  miseria  fisiologica  de  dichos  enfermos  que 
vienen  i.  reclamar  el  aaxilio  de  la  riencia  y  del  arte,  cuando  el 
Tolamen  del  abceso,  la  continuidad  de  la  fiebre,  la  emasiacion, 
le  obligan  &  ingresar  al  Hospital,  despufe  de  haber  agotado  todos 
los  procadimientos  absurdos,  disparatados  6  inutiles  del  empiris- 
rismo  vulgar,  haci^ndcles  perderpreciosisimo  tiempo  para  ta  opor- 
tunidad  de  una  activa  intervencion. 

Entre  los  diferentes  6  interesantes  casos  que  terminaron  por 
la  mnerte,  encontramos:  1  de  noma,  1  de  ulcera  fagedenica  de  la 
faringe,  1  de  tuberculosis  intestinal,  3  de  oclusion  intestinal,  1 
de  cancer  del  recto,  1  de  degeneracion  grasosa  del  higado,  6  de 
ictero  grave,  7  de  tabes  mesanterica.  todos  ellos  enfermos  en  con- 
diciones  imposibles  de  ser  modiflcados  por  ningun  tratamiento 
medico  6  quirurgico. 

Del  APARATO  CIRCULAEORIO  se  admitieron  80  personas, 
de  las  cuaies  fallecieron  34  (42.5  por  100.)  El  mayor  niimero  lo 
dieron  las  afecciones  valvulares,  62  casos  con  24  muertos,  18  al- 
tas  volentarias  y  10  mejorias.  De  ateroma  arterial  generalizado, 
eontamos  8,  con  6  muertos  y  2  voluntarias. 

La  mayor  parte  de  los  individuos  con  afecciones  cardiacas, 
fallecen  &  veces  dias  u  boras  despues  de  su  entrada  en  el  hospi- 
tal, recargando,  por  lo  tanto,  la  mortalidad  de  las  Estadisticas 
generales. 

EL  APARATO  RESPIRATORIO,  alendiendo  4  las  circuns- 
tancias  especiales  del  dima  de  la  capital,  sobre  todo  durante  los 
meses  de  inviemo,  &  la  deficiencia  de  abrigo  de  la  clase  pobre, 
y  m^  que  nada,  &  sus  dSbiles  resistencias  Hsicas,   da   un  buen 
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material  de  enfermos  &  los  hospitales  de  caridad.  La  tuberculo- 
sis pulmonar,  levrible  azote  de  nuestras  sociedades,  mortifera 
guadafia  que  siega  sin  compasi6n  &  los  debiles,  &  los  cansados,  & 
Tos  yencidos,  alcanza  cifras  aterradoras  ea  todas  las  estadisticas 
del  mundo  entero.  Consideramos  inutiles  cuando  no  pueriles, 
esas  infinitas  y  curiosas  precauciones  que  d  instancias  de  moder. 
nistas  ilusos  y  ciegos  por  el  abuso  del  mieroscopio,  buscando  rai- 
crobios  patogenos  por  todas  partes  imponen  &  los  Gobiernos  y  A 
las  colectividades.  La  muerte,  por  los  decretos  inexorables  del 
Ser  Supremo,  no  interrumpe  su  fatidica  tarea,  y  sin  atender  a 
dichos  cuidados  para  evitar  los  contagios  ni  darle  importancia  a 
los  gritos  de  alarma  de  los  entusiastas  microbioraaniacos  ensimis- 
mados  en  vagos  ensuefios  sobre  la  platina  del  mieroscopio,  que  ban 
logrado  colocar  &  la  humanidad  civilizada  en  un  estado  de  tension 
mental  espantoso  por  la  dlvulgaci6n  de  tales  teorias,  elimina  sin 
intemipcion  &  los  vacilantes  y  a  los  caidos.  En  tanto  la  humani- 
dad no  modlfique  sus  ideales  y  eleve  m&s  su  espiritu  hacia  el  bien 
y  la  verdad,  y  el  camino  de  la  luz  no  sea  asequible  &  todos  los 
seres,  desapareciendo  la  cruenta  lucha  que  motivan  las  pasiones, 
la  tuberculosis  existird.  No  es  la  entidad  clinica  definida  qiie  tie- 
ne  un  bacilo  patogeno  responsable  6  un  producto  anatomo  pa- 
tologico  tipico,  es  el  procedlraiento  Ilamado  X  de  la  naturaleza. 
el  sello  anonimo  de  la  fatalidad,  para  la  cual  esta  concepcion  de 
los  hombres,  es  la  utopia  de  su  infinita  pequeflez  intelectual  y 
moral  y  de  su  absoluta  incapacidad  y  poder,  para  impedir  la  obni 
grandiosa  de  la  creacion  y  destruccion  eterna,  que  reclama  de 
los  debiles  lapronta  colaboracion  y  refundicion  de  sus  molecu- 
las  en  el  seno  del  vasto  6  inmenso  laboratorio.  en  donde  cada 
segundo  el  Grande  Artista  repite  y  renueva  su  inmensa  y  gloriosa 
labor. 

De  los  tnberculosos  diagnoslicados  con  lesiones  pulmonares, 
fallecieron  132,  admitiendo  que  las  altas  tenidas  por  mejoria  6 
voluntarias,  son  plazos  mas  6  menos  largos  a  vencimientos  fata- 
les.  No  existe  en  la  actualidad  medicacion  alguna  que  impida  el 
desenvolvimiento  de  esta  temible  dolencia,  y  cuanto  se  propon<i^. 
son  suefios  de  ilusos  eientificos  6  combinaciones  del  interes.  La 
Homeopatia  tiene  sobre  todos  los  procedimientos  conocidos,  la 
unica  venlaja  de  no  precipitar  el  t^rmino  con  tratamientos  absuo- 
dos,  retrasar  el  tfirmino  del  raal  y  lograr  que  la  muerte  tenga  to- 
dos los  caracteres  de  una  eutanasia  consoladora. 

Las  enfermedades  del  aparato  respiratorio,  que  en  total  suman 
593  casos  (13.1  por  100  de  la  Estadistica  General)  tiene  descon- 
tados  los  tuberculoses  ya  tratados  en  el  parraib  anterior,  398  en- 
fermos con  122  muertos  (251  por  100.)  La  pneumonia  lobar,  una 
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de  las  enfarmedades  mas  fpecuentes  de  M6xico,  agrup.i  134  ca- 
sos  con  61  rauertes  (45.5  por  100.)  La  razon  de  mortalidad  tnaex- 
cesiva  se  debe  d  los  vicios  alcoholicos  que  predominan  entre  las 
nausas  ocasionales  de  la  pneumonia,  obscureciendo  su  pronostico 
&  la  nula  sesistencia  vital  de  estos  desgraciados  seres.  Iguales  mo- 
tivos  existen  para  loa  pleuritico?.  En  niimero  de  37  fallecieron  17, 
(47.8  por  100)  y  analizados  se  subdividen  el  11  pleuresfas  puru- 
lentas  con  9  muertes,  un  caso  fatal  de  hidrotorax,  otro  de  hidro- 
pneumo  torax  y  6  pleuresias  desenvueltas  en  individuos  caquecti- 
cos  y  tiiberculosos. 

Las  localizaciones  de  pneumonia  mas  frpcuentes  son  las  del 
Indo  derecho  en  la  prop^rcion  de  74  &  45,  mas  6  casos  en  que 
ocup:)  ambos  pulmones.  De  estos  fallecieron  4,  (66.6  por  100.) 

Estos  resultados  contrastan  notablemente  con  los  obtenidos 
en  la  dientela  privada,  tan  favorables,  que  se  ha  estimado  ya  co- 
mo  una  conseja  popular,  que  la  pneumonia  en  Mexico  es  lo  linico 
que  curan  los  homeopatas,  y  los  medicos  mds  distinsciiidos  de  la 
Hutigua  escuela  conQesan  deben  susexitx)s  mis  notables  y  el  aban- 
dono  de  las  prdcticas  erroneas,  (vejigatorios,  sangiius,  melodo  de 
Rasori,  etc.)  a  las  continuas  protestas  y  adVertencias  desinteresa- 
das  de  aquellos.  No  existe  un  solo  medico  hoinaopata  que  eu  su 
practica  particular  no  pueda  presentar  una  mortalidad  que  avan- 
ce  mas  del  4  al  10  por  100,  A  lift  cual  los  alopatas  oponen  la  suya 
del  20  por  100  con  el  tratamiento  de  Jaccoud  por  el  alcohol,  una 
de  los  mas  racionales,  6  con  la  prudente  espectacion,  con  lo  cual 
dicha  mortalidad  disminuye  hasla  el  15  por  100. 

Los  casos  perdidos  por  enfermedades  del  aparato  respiratorio- 
no  pertenecientes  a  las  clases  estudiadag,  fueron:  2  tuberculosis 
de  la  laringe,  2  de  bronquitis  crtSnica,  3  de  bronquitls  purulenta, 
4  de  bronco-pneuraoni'a  y  1  de  Atelectasia  pulmonar. 

EL  SISTEMA  NEKVIOSO,  no  ocupa,  en  la  estadisUca  que 
estudiamos,  un  lu$(ar  proniinente,  eu  atencion  a  que  existen  en  el 
Distrito  Federal,  Hospitales  especiales  para  esta  clase  de  enfer- 
mos.  El  niimero  total  en  los  seis  aftos,  fue  de  98,  con  16  muertoa 
(16.6  por  100.)  Las  enfermedades  mas  frecuentes,  la  Epilepsia  y 
la  Hemorragia  cerebral,  ambas  con  15  casos  cada  una,  y  de  elIo& 
uno  fatal  de  la  primera  y  dos  de  la  segunda. 

En  Mexico,  la  epilepsia  esta  muy  desarrollada  y  constante- 
mente  se  preseneian  en  las  calles  ataques  de  dicha  afeccion.  sieni' 
do  sus  causas  principales,  la  herencia  morbosa,  los  habitos  alcoho* 
licos  y  el  abandono  del  tratamiento  indicado.  La  Homeopatia 
mejora,  alivia  y  cura  esta  enfermedad,  sin  emplear  los  medica- 
mentos  peligrosisimos  6  ineficaces  de  la  alopatia,  y  las  curacionos 
d  los  alivios  son  mas  sostenidos  y  reales.  El  uso  Inconvenieate  de 
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lasgrandes  dosis  de  los  bromuros  alcalinos  y  de  otros  medica* 
mentos  modemos  antinemnos,  treDen  la  responsabilidad  de  nu- 
merosas  vesanias  imputables  a  la  epilepsia  y  que  nunca  se  pre- 
sentan  con  las  substancias  dinamizadas^  y  de  elio  ban  dado  prueba 
los  brillantes  resultados  que  se  ban  notado  en  los  Estados  Unidos, 
caando  la  direccion  medica  de  los  Asilos  de  allneados  ban  pasadu 
de  las  manes  alop&ticas  &  las  homeopSticas. 

Respecto  &  las  hemorragias  cerebrales  y  dertifis  afecciones 
del  cerebro  y  de  la  medula,  nadie  pone  boy  en  duda  la  condiciot. 
etiologica  de  la  sifilis  y  del  alcoholismo,  cuyas  manifestaciones 
graves  son  m6s  dominables  porJos  suaves  medios  erapleados  por 
la  medicina  Habnemanniana,  que  por  los  recursos  demasiado  se- 
veros  y  negativos  de  la  antigua  escuela. 

Las  defunciones  correspondientes  a  este  sistema,  fueron:  1 
Meningitis  tuberculosa,  2  Meningo-encefalitis  aguda,  2  de  con- 
gestion cerebral,  1  de  Encefalitis  aguda,  3  Mielitis  aguda,  2  Mie- 
litis  cronica  v  1  de  tetanos, 

De  las  ENKERMEDADES  de  los  SENTIDOS,  el  Hospital  ad- 
mitio  38  enfermos  sin  ninguna  muerte.  Los  comunes  eran  conju* 
tivitis  agudas  de  causa  a  frigore,  y  ademas  destacandose  con  de- 
talles  particulares  por  el  alivio,  varios  casos  de  glaucoma  y  cata- 
ratas,  y  por  las  curaciones,  otros  de  keratitis,  oftalmias,  otitis  su' 
puradas.  etc. 

El  clima  esencialmente  huraedo  de  las  altas  planicies,  sobre 
todo  en  inviemo,  favorecen  de  un  modo  extraordinario  esa  afec- 
cion  caracterizada  por  el  dolor  sui-generis,  que  los  nosologistas 
ban  denominado  d  falta  de  mejor  expresion  Reumatismo,  de  la 
cual  se  ban  creado  nuraerosas  y  variadas  formas.  Para  la  Hoi 
meopatia  el  tratamiento  del  Reumatismo  constituye  uno  d^.  sus 
mayoros  timbres  de  gloria  y  su  orgullo  aumenta  al  considerar  la 
insuficiencia,  ineficacia  6  impotencia  de  los  medios  alopaticos. 
No  podemos  negar  los  pseudo  exitos  que  ellos  obtienen  con  la  an- 
tipirina,.  salipirina,  y  todos  los  anti-reumaticos  derivados  mas  6 
menos,  de  los  compuestos  sinteticos  del  dcido  salicilico  y  otras 
substancias  extraidas  del  carbon  mineral;  pero  hay  que  tener  eu 
cuenta  que  la  accion  terapeutiea  de  dichos  medicamentos  se  rea- 
liza  conforme  A  la  maravillosa  ley  del  Similia  y  cuyos  efectos  se- 
cundarios  6  curativos  no  se  pueden  conseguir  sino  dinamizando- 
los  &  fin  de  evitar  los  graves  y  profundos  trastornos  que  la  alopa- 
tia  con  sus  dosis  enormes  obtiene,  correspondientes  &  dosis 
t6xicas,  seftal&ndose  entre  ellos  por  su  extrema  importancia  pro- 
Dostica,  las  localizaciones  viscerales,  especialmente  en  la  serosa 
cardiaca,  lo  cual  se  favorece  de  un  modo  extraordinario  *&on  his 
pretendidas  raedicaciones  anti-reumaticas. 
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Dtf  '.:=  il-^tlstas  dases  de  Reamatisnio  a^dD  t  crinici.  ar- 
♦'?'. .ar  li  rnu-:  i  zr  habo  309  enfemias  .6,  6  par  ICO  de  ia  E.  G. 
r  n  '^a  TLrjerlx  v  03  58  5  p ^  ^^^  aitas  p3r  caracjo  y  4]^  p3 
de  2  tas  p>>r  ni^joria  t  Toluntarias. 

La5  afec  rrr^^  de  l^s  artiealaciooes  fneros  33  ooq  2  maer* 
t'«  o.  ♦>  por  IMJ  de  m:»rta2idad  las  propias  de  \os  i.aeso^  SS,  in- 
']  jye^.i.*se  entre  el^as,  2  neo;^rlasias  mall^nas,  j  an  carciDoma  de 
la  r^.>a  5-u:^aclaTicalar  izquierda  que  faeran  alias  ToicDtana5. 

Las  x^n  rrtiiis  j  osteoperiostiiis  snmaroa  31  c-jo  1   masrio 

3.  5  >>r  V3J  r  conio  eafennedades  especiales  eoec^nlraniDs  1  te- 

fj  V.tla  a?-: -a  en  ei  dorso  de  la  mano  dereeh.a.  1  birsitis  prerota- 

Y>:  'i.  ^-^jniia?  r  2  ojxal^ias  iDej'>radas  j  una  ganjreaa   humeda 

de  ia  !•  nrma  derec^a  one  termino  EatalnieDte. 

EL  APARATO  GFAITO  CRISARIO.  caenla  145  enfermos 
cc-n  15  iE':;rrtv5.  10^  p>r  1<J0  .  De  fetos  9  pertenecen  al  luai  de 
bri^  .t  T  6  al  cincer  aterino.  Entre  las  coraciones  eoot^DtraovDs 
n^jmerosas  e  inieresantes  obeenraciones,  de  las  q^i^  se  destacan 
1  ^D^reca  del  prepacao.  9  cKitis  agndas,  1  cistitis  porolcDta, 
tratadas  sin  iaraios  Texicales]  j  3  metritis  ^tratadas  sio  ra^ia- 
cos  Di  caiterlza-.-ioncs.) 

EX  FEPJTONEO.  ocnpa  de^raciadamente  la  linea  negra  de 
la  EstadLflica  general*  S61d  do^  casos  se  atendieroD.  uno  de  ellos 
con  peritonitis  agnda  generalizada  y  el  otro  con  peritonitis  por 
embarazo  extiaaterino.  los  coales  tenninaion  eo  breve  tiempj 
por  ia  muerte. 

LOS  SiSTEMAS  GLANDULAR  y  LKFATICO  tienen  51  en- 
ferm'js  e  /o  1  muerto.  Neoplasia  maligna  de  la  panitiia  derecha. 
inoperable.  Las  adenitis  supuradas  eo  todos  las  oorre>pondieQtes 
regiones.  las  rarot;dilis«  niamitis.  etc^  fueron  oondiicidas  a  una 
franca  y  rd;.ida  curaci^n  p^r  Iris  tratamientos  homeopaticos  indi* 
cados. 

a  capitulo  de  las  ENFERMEDADE3  VEXEREA3  cs  tan  ex- 
tenso  como  Tariado.  Sin  nin^r^na  mortaiidad,  el  Hospital  recibitS 
210  enferm'^is  y  entre  elios  79  chancros  blandoa,  54  buboaes  sq 
parados  y  1^<  orqaitis. 

L"8  sifiliticos  en  numero  de  174,  ^9.5  por  ciento  de  la  Esta- 
distica  generaL  tienen  nn  muerto  de  siliiis  terciaria,  aliriandose 
de  una  manera  extraordinaria  el  83  por  100  de  los  casos  tiata- 
dos  y  carando^  el  16  p^»r  100. 

Eo  las  ENFERMEDADES  de  la  PIEL,  la  Homeopalia  ha  obte- 
nido  T  obtiene  cada  dia  mavores  triunfos  con  solo  el  tratamienta 
intemo.  Dp  546  enfermos  ;14.3  por  100  de  la  E.  G.^  lallecieroo 
2.  nno  de  Lup';5  de  la  cara  y  otro  de  Gangrena  humeda  de  la 
pieroa  izquierca. 
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Las  ulceras  en  numero  de  479  (74.  por  100  de  las  enfermeda- 
des  de  la  piel  y  16.3  de  la  E.  6.)  abundan  en  las  clases  proleta- 
rias,  tanto  por  el  abandono  y  descuido  de  las  heridas  y  contusio- 
nes  que  reciben,  como  por  la  aplicacion  de  eraplastos  irritantes, 
curaciones  empiricas  y  doraesticas  absurdas,  faltas  de  sentido  co- 
mun.  El  hospital  recoje  a  todos  estod  desheredados  en  condicio- 
nes  desastrosas,  y  el  simple  reposo  en  la  cama  y  la  limpieza  me- 
todica,  los  alivian  temporalmente,  cicatrizando  siis  ulceras  6  ali- 
viAndose  en  su  mayoria.  Pero  en  la  generalidad  de  los  casos  exis* 
te  en  el  fondo  la  psoraHahnemanniana,de  la  cual  la  ulcera  no  es 
m&8  que  un  episodio,  renovado  por  los  excesos  alcohol icos,  la  hu- 
medad,  alimentacion  deficiente,  etc.,  y  como  dichos  enfermos 
creen  terminada  la  enfermedad  al  cicatrizar  su  ulcera,  y  ella  se 
les  renuera  por  causas  insignificantes,  hasta  que  no  se  someten  a 
la  medicacion  conveniente,  la  entrada  y  salida  continua  de  los 
uleerosos  colman  las  Estadisticas,  dificultdndolas  y  contribuyendo 
cuando  se  tiene  en  cuenta  el  movimiento  que  determinan,  a  que 
no  se  pueda  obtener  una  cuenta  exacta  de  la  mortalidad  general 
en  aquellos  hospitales,  que,  como  el  de  San  Andr6s,  se  opera  al 
afio  con  cifras  de  millares. 

Entre  las  enfermedades  en  las  cuales  el  tratamiento  homeo- 
patico  ha  obtenido  mas  notables  exitos,  se  encuentran  los  ecze- 
mas en  todas  sus  formas,  el  impetigo,  ectima,  antrax  en  diversas 
regiones  y  otras  muchas  de  menor  importancia,  sin  usar  mas  me- 
dicacion externa  que  una  excesiva  pulcritud, 

EL  TEGIDO  CELULAR  con  142  «asos  tiene  casos  desgracia- 
dos,  4  de  flegmones  difusos  y  2  de  abcesosmalignos.  Se  operaron 
83  abcesos  y  46  flegmones  difusos  (8.  8  por  110  de  mortalidad.) 
En  esta  afeccion,  una  de  las  mas  graves  que  el  cirujano  opera  y 
que  desde  el  punto  de  vist^  alopatico  reclama  siempre  una  inter- 
vencion  cruenta  con  el  tratamiento  homeopatico ha  bastado en  to*- 
dos  los  casos  nnadesbridacion  racionai.abundanteslavados  de  agua 
hervida  y  el  tratamiento  interno  apropiado,  para  reclamar  con 
orgullo  la  brillanle  estadistica  arriba  sefialada  (91.2  por  100  de 
exitos.) 

El  capitulo  de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas  revela  el  inmen- 
so  poder  de  la  Homeopatia  y  su  eficacia  incontestable  como  me- 
todo  curativo  superior  a  todos  los  conocidos,  sin  molestias,  daftos 
mayores  y  perjuicios  d  la  sufrida  y  pasiva  humanidad.  Se  asis- 
tieron  desde  la  fundacion  del  hospital  379  enfermos  de  afecciones 
contagiosas,  (8.4  por  ciento  de  la  E.G.)  con  53  muertes,  (13.9  por 
100.) 

El  paludismo,  suministra  el  52.7  por  100  de  los  casos  y  el  ti- 
fo  el  26,3  por  ciento,  el  primero  con  una  mortalidad  de  6.5  y  el 
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segundo  de  27.3.  De  Erisipela  generalizada  hubo  41  con  5  muer- 
tes.  (12.1  per  ciento)  subdivididos  en  esta  forma:  I  de  Erisipela 
generalizada,  I  de  E.  de  la  cabeza,  I  de  E.  del  tronco.  2  de  E.  y 
gangrena  de  loa  miembros  inferiores.  La  Viruela  confluente  for- 
mo  UQ  grupo  de  6  casos  con  2  defunciones  y  la  septicemia  de  5 
con  todos  los  casos  desgraciados  y  en  condiciones  imposibles  de 
ensayar  con  ellos  nada  prdctieo  ni  util. 

De  las  dem&s  enfermedades  infecciosas,  gripa,  tos  ferina, 
sarampidn,  escarlatina,  variofoides,  etc.,  los  Sxitos  fueron  ab- 
solutos.  ^ 

El  Hospital  clasific6  con  el  nombre  de  ENFERMEDADES 
GENERALES,  las  DISCRASIAS,  con  23  casos  y  2  rauertes,  una 
de  Purpura  hemorrAgica  y  otro  de  Leucocitemia.  Notemos 
que  entraron  5  enfermos  de  Purpura,  afecci6n  sumamente  grave, 
*  mortal,  tratada  por  la  .alopatfa  en  casi  todos  los  casos,  pero  mo- 
dificable  por  la  Homeopatia,  al  punto  de  que  en  la  clientela  par- 
ticular los  homeopatas,  rara  vez  pierden  uno.  Se  dieron  tambi^n 
de  alta  como  curados,  I  de  Purpura  simple  y  mejorados,  4  de 
Hemofilia. 

Entre  las  INTOXICACIONES,  apenas  merece  la  pena  men- 
cionar  2  casos  de  Hidrargirismo  y  3  de  Satumismo,  ante  la  enor- 
me  cantidad  de  alcoholistas  que  con  toda  la  infinita  secuela  de 
manifestaciones  dfnicas  de  la  cronicidad,  ingresan  al  Hospital, 
pretendiendo  el  alivio  de  sus  males  y  vicios  incurables.  La  cifra 
415  de  alcoholistas  cronicos,  engloba  solameiite  a  aquellos  que 
no  tienen  afecciones  localizadas,  aunque  dependan  m&s  6  menos 
directamente  de  la  causa  etiol6gica  y  admitidos  en  este  grupo  es- 
pecial, para  signifiear  el  ultimo  grado  de  la  decadencia  orgdnica, 
producida  por  la  ingestion  lenta  y  destructora  del  veneno.  To- 
dos estos  individuos  son  candidatos  seguros  de  la  muerte,  por  m&a 
que  en  la  Estadisiica  solo  aparezcan  comd  fallecidos  un  32.2  por 
ciento  y  67.8  de  altas  voluntarias  y  por  mejoria,  sin  que  se  pue- 
da  seftalar  una  sola  curacion.  Con  delirium  tremens  se  ban  tra- 
tado  9  y  1  de  alcoholismo  agudo  que  murid  pocos  momentos  des- 
puesde  su  ingreso  en  el  Establecimiento. 

E^ta  importantfsima  cuestion  del  alcoholismo.  que  es  el  pe- 
ligro  de  las  sociedades  modernas  y  el  tema  de  la  prensa  peri6di- , 
ca  de  la  capital,  debia  ser  mis  estudiado  en  la  mortalidad  de  Io» 
Hospitales,  que  en  la  observacion  de  las  costumbres  populares. 
£1  Hospital  es  como  hemos  dicho  el  ultimo  y  supremo  refugio  de 
gran  parte  de  los  seres  que  ocupan  las  profundas  capas  sociales 
y  del  inmenso  numero  de  los  deheredados  de  la  fortuna.  Ana- 
lizaindo  y  descomponiendo  la  Estadistica,  se  nota  que  el  90  por 
lOQ  de  la  mortalidad^  tiene  por  causa  directa  6  indirecta  la  iatb- 
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xicacion  alcoholica,  aanque  no  figure  riaramente  y  con  su  ver- 
dadero  nombre  en  los  diagn^ticos,  desfigurada,  en  el  maremag- 
nun  del  tecnicismo  medico.  Las  enfermedades  del  aparato  di- 
gesiiTo,  nervioso  6  respiratorio  modifican  su  pronostico  con  ese 
antecedente,  atendiendo  6,  la  aniquiiacion  de  la  resistencia  or- 
ganica,  primer  efecto  del  alcohol  &  dosis  toxicas  habituates  yaun- 
que  despues  de  an  tiempo  mas  6  menos  variable  segun  los  casos, 
de  permanencia  y  descanso,  sin  el  uso  de  medicinas  enervantes  y 
peiigrosas,  se  mejoran  y  alivian,  las  recaidas  siguen  A  las  alias, 
por  la  cootinuidad  interrumpida  del  habito,  terminando  el  exodo 
doloroHO  en  cualquiera  de  los  establecimientos  de  Beneficencia, 
en  el  periodo  de  uno  o  m&s  meses  de  agotamiento  gradual.  De 
nada  valen  las  promesas  firmes  de  arrepentimiento  y  enmienda, 
arrancadas  &  la  cabecera  del  iecho  por  los  medicos,  sea  por  la  per- 
suacion  6  la  amenaza  del  peligro.  El  terrible  castigo  en  forma  de 
precepto,  "Quien  ha  bebido  bebera/'  se  cumple  fatalmente  y  el  in- 
dividuo,  la  prole  y  la  colectividad,  sufren  las  consecuencins  de  es« 
te  azote,  peor  mil  veces  que  los  que  diezmaron  los  pueblos  en  la 
edad  media,  que  no  perdona  ni  siquiera  a  los  descendientes  hasta 
las  mas  remotas  generaciones.  La  agonia  y  la  desesperada  muer- 
te  del  akoholista  son  &  nuestro  juicio  las  mas  elocuentes  y  demos- 
trativas  enseftanzas  que  pudieran  ser  utilizadas,  para  impedir  la 
propagaci6a  del  mal  y  tal  como  lo  realizan  las  sociedades  de  tem- 
perancia  de  los  E.  U.  las  conferencias  publicas  y  la  vista  de  las 
hornpilantes  lesiones  que  determina  el  alcohol  en  la  economia,  el 
medio  de  hacer  huir  al  pueblo  del  abuso  de  las  bebidas  destiladas 
espirituosas.  Cuando  en  los  Hospitales  fallece  en  una  sala  un  des- 
graciado  alcoholista,  con  el  vientre  enormemente  distendido  co- 
mo un  batracio,  el  quejido  lastimero  por  los  intensos  dolores  que 
sufre,  la  Intel igencia  intacta  que  le  permite  analizar  su  vida  pasa^ 
da  y  desahogar  y  comuntcar  en  alta  voz  sus  pensamientos,  el  cua- 
dro  tienetodo  el  aspecto  de  una  composicion  de  Dore  y  merece 
la  plnma  genial  y  descriptiva  del  Dante.  La  impresion  que  sufren 
los  compafteros  de  sala  es  tan  profunda,  que  si  el  medico  sabe 
aproyecharla  con  frases  apropiadas,  puede  creerse  que  ha  conquis- 
tado  sin  raucho  esfuerzo,  algunos  fieles  adictos  &  la  temperancia 
y  restado  victiraas  al  moderno  Moloch  del  siglo  del  progreso. 
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Ochenta  y  dos  traumatismos  en  diversas  regiones  y  ea  di- 
yersos  grados,  se  asistieron  en  las  salas  del  Hospital  Nacional  Ho- 
meop6tico,  por  los  medicos  de  las  salas  respectivas  y  el  compe- 
tente  compaftero  Dr.  Higinio  P6rez,  encargado  del  servicio  de 
curaciones  y  cirugia  menor,  con  solo  iai  mortalidad  de  2.  4  p  g, 
un  caso  de  gangrena  traumatica  y  otro  de  tetanos  traumdtico,  am- 
bos  inoperables,  y  con  fen6menos  de  infeccion  generalizada. 

Las  fracturas  complicadas  en  su  mayona,  fueron  11,  y  entre 
ellas  se  distinguieron  por  su  gravedad,  1  del  cuello  del  femur 
derecho,  1  del  cuello  del  femur  izquierdo,  I  del  cuerpo  del  hurae- 
ro,  tercio  superior,  y  1  del  cuerpo  del  maxilar  inferior. 

No  ban  faltado  desgraciadamente  a  los  dignos  profesores 
medicos  del  Hospital  Nacional  Homeopdtico,  criticos  incipientes, 
que  en  su  af&n  de  combatir,  por  espiritu  de  intolerancia  m^ica, 
cuanto  se  relacione  con  su  fantasma  la  Homeopatia,  hayan  ma- 
nifestado  en  publico,  y  pretendido  con  sarcdstica  ironia,  que  los 
liomeopatas  verificasen  las  grandes  operaeiones  de  la  Cirugia  mo- 
derna,  aquellas  que  sobre  todo  se  distinguen  por  audaces  y  teme- 
rarias,  con  puros  globules  y  diluciones  homeopdtieas  y  en  su  ho- 
meopatofobia,  tratan  de  ridiculizar  el  termino  Medico-Cirujano 
Homeopata,  seAalandolo  como  un  contrasentido  logico  y  cientifico. 
Debemos  tener  en  cuenta  en  primer  I  agar,  que  el  respeto  y  la 
obediencia  &  la  ley  fundamental  en  que  se  apoya  la  existencia  de 
la  Homeopatia  y  la  unica,  como  hemos  expuesto  en  diversas  oca- 
siones  que  la  Naturaleza  sigue  para  obtener  la  curacion,  por  me- 
dio de  los  medicamentos,  no  despoja  al  medico  homeopata  de  su 
condicion  de  cirujano,  puesto  que  entendemos  por  tal,  en  su  es- 
tricto  sentido,  al  inteligente  y  habil  artista,  seccionador  de  orga- 
nos,  con  mayor  6  menor  perfeccion  mecAnica  y  reservamos  para 
el  verdadero  medico,  que  cuando  posee  ambas  condiciones  se  in- 
titula  medico-cirujano,  aquel  exacto  juicio  clinico,  que  basado  en 
los  conocimientos  solidos  que  se  poseen,  permiten  decidir  acerca 
de  la  oportunidad  y  ventajas  de  una  intervencion,  comparando  fe- 
ta  con  la  que  ae  Idgrara  conseguir  con  recursos  menos  peligrosos, 
aventurados  6  dispendiosos.  El  gran  medico  cirujano  home6pata,CX 
W.  Porter  conocido  en  el  mundo  cientifico,  por  sus  notables  trabajo» 
en  medicioa  y  cirugia,  sin  que  su  competencia  profesional  sea  dis^ 
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catida  por  niaguna  Escuela  mMica,  en  el  ultimo  Congreso  Interna^ 
clonal  celebrado  en  Washington,  definio  al  medico  cirujano  ho- 
meopata  diciendo,  que  es  aquel  que  tiene  todos  los  eonocimientos 
generates  de  medicina  y  cirugia,  m&s  los  especiales  del  m^todo 
homeopdtico,  siguiendo  en  su  terapeutica  la  ley  del  Similia,  per- 
teneciendole  cuanto  la  medicina  ha  conquistado  por  tradicion, 
por  herencia  y  por  derecho. 

Estos  considerandos  y  explicaeiones  son  absolutamente  ne- 
cesarios  para  modificar  en  el  publico  la  triste  y  penosa  preocu* 
paci6n,  obra  legitima  de  la  mal  querencia  aiopdtica,  de  que  los 
medicos  homeopatas,  cuando  no  charlatanes  ignorantes,  produc- 
tos  del  tolerado  empirisino,  son  ignorantes  en  cirujia  6  por  lo 
menos  incapaces  de  ejecutar  el  m&s  insignificante  acto  quirurgi- 
co.  Medicos  al6patas  notables  y  afamados  fueron  el  fundador  de 
la  homeopatia  y  los  primeros  pionners,  que  le  siguieron  en  sn 
campaila  de  lucha  en  Alemania  y  en  todos  los  patses  del  mundo, 
en  donde  no  han  existido  E^cuelas  especiales  de  medicina  ho- 
meopatica,  alopatas  titulados  y  recibidos  han  sido  los  medicos 
que  han  trabajado  rudamente  contra  la  tirania  de  los  alopatas 
en  los  paises  en  que  estos  dominaban  sin  oposicion,  por  el  desco- 
nocimiento  de  los  pueblos  de  los  inmensos  beneficios  de  la  ho- 
meopatia, y  al(5patas  son  la  mayoria  de  los  medicos  que  con  pro- 
funda convicci6n  han  apostatado  del  error  y  seguido  el  camino 
de  la  luz  y  la  rerdad.  Como  tales  medicos  cirujanos  homedpatas, 
han  procedido  en  el  cumplimiento  de  sus  indicaciones,  no  domi- 
nados  por  prejuicios,  preocupaciones,  dogmatismos  6  respetos  a 
las  enttdades  profesionales,  sino  &  los  dictdmenes  de  la  ciencia, 
operan  los  cirujanos  homeopatas  en  los  Estados  Unidos  y  AIema» 
nia,  ddndose  el  sano  ejemplo  en  dichos  paises,  de  que  en  la  mesa 
de  operaciones,  por  encima  del  enfermo  listo  &  ser  operado  enla- 
cen  sus  manos  los  cirujanos  de  las  escuelas  opuestas,  convenci- 
dos  de  que  desde  el  instante  en  que  el  arte  comienza  a  interve- 
nir,  termino  la  diferencia  de  las  ideas  y  aquel  ser,  perturbado 
en  los  fenomenos  de  su  vitalidad,  no  podia  esperar  ya  el  auxilio 
de  los  medicamentos  para  modificar  determinados  trastornos, 
inherentes  mis  bien  al  arte  quirurgico. 

El  deber  del  m6dico  honrado  y  lleno  de  ciencia  y  de  fe  en 
su  noble  profesion,  es  tratar  por  todos  los  medios  de  hacer  el 
mayor  bien  posible  y  nunca  hacer  un  mal  mayor  que  el  que  su- 
fre  el  enfermo.  Los  homeopat'is,  representan  hoy  en  la  medicina 
el  sentido  comun  y  levantan  en6rgica  protesta,  contra  la  opera- 
toriomania,  que  ha  motivado  tantos  crimenes  quiriirgicos  6  la 
fiebre  operatoria,  de  los  modernos  cirujanos  afanosos  de  cortar 
con  el  lilo  del  bisturi  hasta  los  mds  reconditos  hilos  de  la  vida, 
esplotando  en  nombre  de  una  pseudo  ciencia,  la  candidez  de  la 
indefensa  y  sufrida  humanidad.    Multitud  de  operaciones  se  rea- 
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lizan  &  diario  en  la  clientela  y  en  los  Hospitales,  sin  m&s  fiinda- 
mentos  que  la  curiosidad  clinica  6  la  prdclica  6  ensayo  de  habi- 
lidad  quirurgica,  las  cuales  terminan  con  la  muerte  del  caso, 
aumentando  el  prestigio  del  cirujano  es  cierto,  pero  desatendieo' 
do  la  voz  de  la  conciencia  y  del  deber  moral  de  practicar  el  bien^ 
Uegando  &  tal  punto  la  eeguedad  y  ausencia  de  discernimien- 
to  en  el  publico,  que  en  los  hechos  desgraciados  diseulpa  la 
responsabilidad    de     los    cirujanoa,    eon     la    conocida    frase: 

<La  operacion  estuvo  admirablemente  ejecutada,  conforrae  & 
todas  las  reglas  y  adelantos  del  arte  y  de  la  eiencia,  i)or  m&s  que 
desgraciadamente  el  enfermo  bay  a  faIlecido.»  Operar  tumores  ab 
dominates  inoperables  por  su  volumen  6  por  la  falta  de  resisten- 
cia  del  organismo,  para  soportar  el  shock  traumitico/  6  abcesos 
cerebrales  6  pulmonares,  gastrectomias,  nefrectoraias  y  loda  la 
gama  infausta  de  las  aberraciones  de  los  cirujanos  pontifices,  cu- 
yas  aberraciones,  si  se  ascudriAaran  las  estadisticas,  est&n  cimen- 
tadas  en  triunfos  quirurgicos  y  fracasos  postumos,  consiituyen  un 
delito  cientlfico,  no  penado  ni  previstb  por  el  rutinarismo  y  la  ob- 
cecacion  presente,  pero  que  indudablemente  la  natural  reaccion 
exigird  cuando  la  instrucci6n  medica  sea  m&s  completa  en  la  ca- 
rrera  judicial.  Si  las  defunciones  de  orden  quirurgico  se  estudia- 
sen  y  analizacen,  podria  demostrarse  que  iofinito  n&mero  de  ope- 
raciones  serian  evitables  6  innecesarias,  y  por  algunas  de  ellas 
castigados  los  audaces  cirujanos,  no  por  la  incoropeteneia  clenti- 
fica,  sino  por  Id  falta  de  sentimientos,  por  el  profundo  desprecio  & 
la  d&sgraciada  porcion  de  la  buraanidad  enferma,  6  por  el  alarde 
de  repugnante  carniceria  que  les  ocasiona  el  refinado  placer  de  la 
vista  de  la  sangre,  como  un  degenerado  atavismo  a  travSs  de  los 
siglos,  de  las  primitiras  edades  del  pedernal,  6  del  hierro  y  el  fue- 
go,  representados  por  noestros  modemos  torturadores. 

En  el  Hospital  Nacional  Homeopatico,  en  su  sala  de  cirugia. 
se  ban  hecho  86  operaciones.  Descontando  44  circuncisiones  por 
chancros,  fimosis  y  parafimosis,  notemos  quese  ban  practicado 
42  intervencionesde  importancia  y  de  distinta  naturaleza,  con 
una  mortalidad  de  13.6  por  100.  De  ellas,  6  amputaciones  y  des- 
articulaciones  ban  tenidopor  motivolla  gangrena,  3  amputaciones 
y  10  desarticulaciones  por  traumatismos  graves,  9  amputaciones 
por  caries,  1  desarticulacion  por  osteitis,  1  amputaci6n  por  artri- 
tis,  1  amputaci6n  por  necrosis,  1  por  tumor  bianco,  1  por  caries, 
1  desarticulacion  por  panadizo  y  1  amputacion  por  artritis.  Las 
12  desarticulaciones  fueron  verificadas  en  los  dedas  de  la  mano 
6  del  pie,  corando  todos  por  primera  intenci6n.  Las  29  amputa- 
ciones se  dividen  en  esta  forma:  7  del  muslo,  5  del  izquierdo  y  2 
del  derecho,  eseogiendo  siempre  el  tercio  inferior;  13  de  la  pier- 
na,  7  de  la  pierna  izquierda  y  6  de  la  derecha.  La  mortalidad  en 
]as  amputaciones  fue  de  23  por  100,  y  las  causas  de  muerte  de- 
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bidas  al  mal  estado  del  organismo,  pues  los  casos  fueron,  1  por 
ulcera  gangrenosa  de  la  pierna,  1  por  caries  de  ios  huesos  de  la 
Todilla,  2  por  caries  de  los  huesos  del  tarso  y  1  por  gangrena  de^ 
pie. 

Entre  otras  operaciones  de  relativo  interes,  se  encuentran  en 
la  Estadistica)  1  por  labio  leporiqo,  1  puncion  hipogastrica,  1  her- 
nia inguinal  congenita  doble,  (operada  la  del  lado  izquierdo.)  1 
oclusion  de  la  vagina,  todas  con  el  mas  notable  exito  y  1  tra- 
queotomia  por  faringitis  ulcerotuberculosa,  que  termino  fatalmen- 
te,  y  de  menor  importancia  2  quisles  sebaceos,  44  circuneisio> 
nes  y  la  extraccion  de  una  orquilla  de  la  vagina. 

En  las  operaciones  que  se  han  realizado  en  dicha  sala,  no  se 
ha  hecho  oso,  mas  que  del  agua  hervida,  algod6n  absorbente,  ga- 
za  sin  mezcla  de  sustancia  medicamentosa  alguna,  y  una  limpie- 
za  esquisita,*  no  habiendo  jamas  temido  los  fantasticos  peli^ros 
que  ven  en  su  imaginacion  los  fervlentes  y  puritanos  partidarios 
de  la  microbiologia,  y  &  fin  de  evitar  los  fuertes  dolores  y  ardores 
post-operatorios  se  han  irrigado  las  superficies  cruentas,  antes  de 
su  oclusion  de&niiiva,  con  una  solucion  de  agua  cloroformada, 
por  haberse  observado  que  con  ella  se  mitigan  notablemente  di- 
chos  dolores. 

3  abortos  y  12  partes  tuvieron  lugar  en  la  sala  especial  de 
mujeres,  sin  accidentes  de  ninguna  especie.  Ingresaron  con  feno- 
menos  puerperales,  adelantados  y  graves  otras  tres,  de  las  cuales 
fallecieron  2,  una  de  fiehre  puerperal  y  otra  de  metro  peritoni- 
tis del  mismo  origen,  d  los  pocos  Jias  y  hqras  de  su  entrada. 

En  un  gran  grupo  distinto,  se  han  englobado  todos  los  enfer- 
mos  que  no  correspondiendo  sus  tipos  clinicos  a  ninguna  clasifica- 
cion  determinada,  toman  el  nombre  de  NO  DENOMINADAS.  Su 
numero  es  durante  los  seis  aftos  de  212,  (4.7  por  100  de  la  E.  G.). 

La  Homeopatia  examina  sus  enfermos  sin  prevenciones,  ni 
preconcebidas  teorias,  abarca  el  conjunto  de  la  enfermedad,  en 
todo  su  aspecto  y  sintomas  por  numerosos,  inconexos  y  variados 
que  parezcanjindependientementede  las  clasificaciones,productos 
del  errdneo  concepto  de  la  medicina,  prescinde  a  la  cabecera  del 
enfermo,  del  pesado  fardo  de  las  multiples  descripciones,  a  veces 
elegantes  y  sugestivas,  para  consagrarse  por  entero  al  analisis  del" 
caso  clinico,  dedieandole  por  complete  todas  las  facultades  de  la 
observacion  y  del  raeiocinio.  Prefieren  los  homeopatas,  por  lo 
tanto,  confesar  que  determinada  enfermedad,  no  se  acomoda  A 
un  cuadro  patologico,  k  perder  el  tiempo  en  divagar  y  discurrir 
un  nombre,  sin  beneficio  ni  utilidad  para  los  intereses  del  enfer- 
mo,  que  reclama  con  urgencia  su  alivio  6  su  curacion.  En  tanlo 
que  el  alopata  nc  se  declara  satisfecho,  si  no  hace.  un  sutil  y  lino 
diagndstico  de  su  caso.  cuya  importancia  y  supremacia,  depende 
de  las  dificultades  que  haya  encontrado  para  realizarlo  y  hasta 
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tanto  no  coloque  su  caso  en  alguna  de  las  dirisiones  de  $as  libros," 
combinando  como  decia  con  punzante  ironfa  el  gran  Maestro  Sa- 
muel Hahnemann  sus  ideas,  para  el  tratamiento  de  un  nombre, 
los  homeopatas  que  ban  recogido  y  recogen  diariamente  las  ver- 
daderas  riquezas  de  la  cliniea,  individualizan  sus  paeientes  y 
apllcan  d  cada  cual  lo  que  necesita,  desatendiendo  el  nombre 
mny  util  para  la  ensefianza  de  patologia,  como  conjunto  artificial 
de  slntomas,  pero  infructuoso.  embarazoso  y  perjudicial,  k  la  bo- 
ra de  reunir  el  mayor  numero  de  documentos  clinicos  para  la 
acertada  elecci6n  del  precioso  medieamento,  cumpliendo  con  la 
sabia  y  hermosa  ley  que  sigue  la  naturaleza  para  obtener  sus 
maravillosas  6  indubitables  curaciones. 

Para  convencerse  de  la  realidad  de  una  doetrina,  no  hay  mds 
que  dos  caminos:  la  observacion  y  la  honradez.  Tales  son  las 
dos  unicas  condiciones  que  exigimos  a  los  que  traten  de  juzgar  la 
realidad  de  la  Homeopatta. 

La  critica  injusta  y  mal  intencionada  jamas  conseguira  su 
absurda  pretensi6n,  de  impedir  su  propagaci6n,  porque  &  pesar 
de  sus  prof^ticas  amenazas,  la  Homeopatfa  cada  dia  adquiere  m6s 
numerosos  y  valiosos  partidarios.  Su  lema  de  combate  dice:  FAC- 
TA NON  VERBA,  (hechos  y  no  palabras)  y  al  publico  que  duda 
de  ella  no  le  pedimos  sino  que  la  ensaye  y  compruebe  en  la  prdc- 
tica,  la  compare  con  sano  criterio  y  la  examine  sin  pasion  precon* 
cebida. 

En  cuanto  k  los  medicos  honrados  ^  independientes,  no  so- 
metidos  k  la  esclavitud  intelectual,  ni  k  la  palabra  de  los  maes- 
tros,  que  no  por  sinceras,  pueden  dejar  de  ser  erroneas,  antes  de 
condenar  la  doctrina  Homeop&tica,  dediquen  un  par  de  dias  k 
leerla  y  meditarla.  Elstudien  sin  prevenciones  el  Organon  de 
Hahnemann,  y  confiesen  que  es,  aunque  no  acepten  sus  princi- 
ples, la  unica  obra  de  logica  escrita  en  medicina  desde  el  princi- 
pio  delmundo,  visiten  con  el  espiritu  libre  de  prejuicios  aqui  6 
en  los  Estados  Unidos,  algun  Hospital  Homeopdtico.  Si  no  les 
conmueven  la  la  iirmeza  de  las  convicciones  de  los  home6patas 
y  su  adhesi6n  y  sacriiicios  k  la  gran  causa  que  defienden  con  la 
serenidad  y  confianza  de  los  primeros  cristianos  del  bajo  imperio, 
mievos  apostoles  de  la  Reforma  medica  mds  grande  que  ha  pre- 
senciado  el  siglo  que  ayer  termino,  si  los  hechos  reales  y  positi- 
ves que  obserren  6  vean,  no  les  impresionan  y  no  les  convencen 
los  argumentos  que  oigun  en  oposicion  k  las  dudas  que  formulen, 
PERDONADLES,  SENOR,  PORQUE  AUNQUE  TIENEN  OJOS, 
NO  PUEDEN  VER  Y  AUNQUE  TIENEN  OIDOS,  NO  PODRAN 
JAMAS  OIR.???? 
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TAKING  COLD. 


BY  JOSEPH   H.  BALL,,  M.  D.,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


The  question  of  taking^  cold  is  one  that  is  of  inter- 
est not  alone  to  the  specialist,  but  as  well  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  and  laity. 

For  of  all  causes  of  the  ills  to  which  human  flesh 
is  heir,  probably  more  are  laid  at  the  door  of  **taking 
cold"  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Very  seldom  is  a  physician  called  upon  to  treat  a 
condition  that  taxes  his  knowledge  of  therapeutics 
more  than  does  a  proper  and  successful  prescription 
for  a  cold.  Nor  does  any  diagnosis  satisfy  a  patient 
any  more  than  to  tell  him  a  condition  arises,  simply 
from  having  taken  cold. 

But  the  physician's  responsibility  does  not  end 
with  a  display  of  skill  as  a  prescriber,  for  he  must 
iiave  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  colds  are  contracted  and  mvist  be  able  to 
so  advise  patients  as  to  dress  and  mode  of  living 
that  repetitions  of  the  ailment  may  be  avoided. 

For  a  cold  is  but  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  trou- 
bles that  may  follow;  repeated  congestion  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane  or  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  rhinitis  will  eventually  result  in  hypertrophic 
rhinitis  and  thence  a  gradual  change  to  atrophic 
rhinitis  mav  follow,  or  in  the  meantiihe  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  is  likely  to  have  travelled  up  the 
eustachian  tube  and  involved  the  middle  ear,  or 
have  extended  to  the  larynx  and  then  involved  the 
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production  of  heat  according  as  there  is  more  or  less 
heat  eliminated.  In  case  of  violent  muscular  exer- 
cise there  is  of  necessity  an  increase  in  metabolism 
resulting  naturally  in  a  production  of  heat  beyond 
the  aid  of  perspiration. 

Resilts  of  Exposirc. 

The  result  of  exposure  of  any  portion  of  the  body 
is  maintained  by  an  increased  elimination  through 
the  demands  of  the  body.  In  such  case  the  balance 
to  cold  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  superficial  blood  vessels  at  the  point 
of  exposure  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the  length  of 
e.xposure.  An  impulse  is  sent  to  the  central  nervous 
system  because  of  the  shock  of  the  exposure,  which 
brings  about  an  increase  of  nutritive  activity  in  the 
production  of  heat,  while  the  dissipation  of  heat  is 
decreased  materially  consequent  upon  the  capillary 
contraction.  The  natural  outcome  of  this  disturb- 
ance is  an  increased  activity  of  the  heart  throwing 
a  tension  on  the  entire  circulatory  system.  This  ten- 
sion is  bound  to  manifest  itself  and  naturally  does 
so  at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  which  is  some  point 
where  a  mild  chronic  inflammation  is  in  progress. 
This  is  fired  into  an  acute  inflammation  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  blood  to  the  part.  The  condition  men- 
tioned is  most  often  found  somewhere  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

Cusatira  of  a  Cold. 

There  are  really  two  conditions  to  be  considered 
as  factors  in  the  causation  of  a  cold.  First — condi- 
tions over  which  the  patient  has  little  or  no  control, 
namely,  atmospheric  conditions.  Seconds— conditions 
over  which  the  patient  may  exercise  control,  namely, 
dress  and  protection  from  atmospheric  conditions. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  colds  arc 
contracted  in  the  spring  and  fall,  during  periods  of 
low  temperature,  dampness  and  high  winds.  So  un- 
fler  the  first  condition  will  be  low  temperature. 
dampness  and  high  winds.    Under  the  second  con- 
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tlirouffh  the  thin  sole  of  a  shoe,  from  a  cold,  damp 
sidewalk  or  ground,  is  very  marked. 

Wetting  the  hair  to  comb  is  pernicious  to  say  the 
least.  The  rapid  cooling  of  the  scalp  from  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  hair  causes  a  decided 
disturbance  of  the  heat  balance. 

By  improper  regulation  of  clothing  is  meant  the 
wearing  of  too  little  or  too  much  clothing,  or  the 
improper  distribution  of  what  is  worn.  The  amount 
of  clothing  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  a  per- 
son comfortable,  and  yet  not  cause  perspiration  if 
exercise  to  the  excess  of  ordinary  be  indulged  in. 

Prereatloi  of  Cold  Taklit. 

In  considering  the  prevention  of  taking  cold  we 
must  give  due  consideration  to  all  the  factors  promi- 
nent in  the  causation. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  guarded 
against  when  present.  The  patient  should  be  in- 
structed to  avoid  exposure  during  periods  of  low 
temperature,  high  winds  and  dampness.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  having  a  draught  blow 
on  the  neck,  feet  or  legs  while  sitting  or  standing. 

When  perspiring  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
cool  oft'  gradually.  After  unusual  exercise  an  extra 
wrap  should  he  put  on  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  perspiration  and  cooling  of  the  surface. 

Wetting  the  hair  to  comb  it  should  never  be  done. 
The  hair  should  not  be  wet,  except  to  wash  it,  and 
then  should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  dried. 

Running  out  of  doors  without  some  covering  for 
the  head  should  not  be  permitted. 

In  the  matter  of  footwear  careful  attention  should 
be  given.  While  a  thin  sole  -shoe  may  be  worn  with- 
out danger  in  dry,  warm  weather,  it  does  not  Iiold 
true  for  the  entire  year.  Tn  cold,  damp  or  muddy 
weather  the  thin  sole  is  soon  wet  through  and  the 
foot  becomes  damp  and  chilled.  In  cold  weather 
the  thin  sole  does  not  protect  the  foot  from  the  low 
temperature  of  the  ground,  it  is  soon  penetrated  by 


Itecause  it  presents  a  weak  point  in  the  circulation. 
The  clothing  should  be  as  near  as  possible  of  a  uni- 
iorm  thickness  over  the  entire  body.  The  amount 
shouWbe  regulated  according  to  the  occupation  of 
the  wearer.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the»person  who 
is  a  greater  part  of  the  time  indoors,  at  a  tempera- 
lure  of  70°,  should  dress  light  and  protect  himself 
from  the  cold  on  going  out  of  doors  by  wearing 
heavier  outer  garments.  Indeed  I  am  seriously  in- 
chned  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  wear  the  same 
heft  underclothing  the  year  round  and  protect  the 
body  from  atmospheric  changes  by  varying  the  heft 
of  the  outer  garments.  The  aim  should  be  simply 
that  all  parts  of  Ihe  body  may  be  comfortable  and 
yet  avoid  the  liability  of  either  perspiring  or  chill- 
ing. Never  should  such  heavy  underclothing  be 
■worn  in<loors  that  a  cold  chill  will  creep  over  the 
vhole  body  ever>'  time  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
breath  of  outdoor  air.  The  sensitiveness  to  cold  is 
only  increased  by  avoiding  contact  with  it. 

Hygienic  conditions  should  be  most  carefully  ob- 
served. Keeping  the  skin  in  a  clean,  healthy  and 
active  condition  goes  far  toward  stimulating  reaction 
after  exposure. 

The  chronically  congested  or  inflamed  mucous 
membrane,  especially  that  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
is  the  main  predisposing  factor  which  should  receive 
careful  attention. 

Toilet  of  (he  Nose  and  Tbroat. 

The  toilet  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  something  that 
is  sadly  neglected.  The  care  taken  in  bathing  the 
skin  and  brushing  the  teeth  should  extend  to  the 
nose.  This  organ,  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of 
which  is  thrown  into  various  and  deep  folds  and 
fissures,  is  in  reality  a  filter  for  the  air  that  passes 
into  our  lungs,  air  which  is  laden  with  dust,  dirt, 
coal  smoke  and  bacteria.  Beyond  question  a  good 
portion  of  this  dirt  and  dust  is  filtered  out  and  left 
on  the    mucous    surfaces  of  the  turbinates,  ■  from 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

Concerning  Homoeopathy 


L  What  is  HomcBopathy  ? 

The  system  of  medicine  by  which  the  sick  are  treated 
with  drugs,  which,  if  given  to  the  healthy,  produce  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  for  which  they  are  given  in  disease. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  a  drug  will  cure  the  same  disease 
that  it  produced,  but  that  it  will  cure  a  similar  one  from 
other  causes.  For  example:  Belladonna  does  not  produce 
a  true  scarlet  fever,  but  it  does  produce  a  condition  very 
similar  to  it,  even  to  the  sore  throat,  high  fever,  scarlet 
eruption  and  delirium.  Belladonna  will  not  cure  its  own 
poisoning,  but,  in  very  small  doses,  it  will  cure  that  disease 
which  simulates  it  so  closely — scarlet  fever. 

This  "law  of  similars"  runs  through  the  whole  domain 
of  medicine.  There  is  not  a  disease  condition  but  that 
there  is  a  drug  which  produces  similar  symptoms. 

Homoeopathy  is  not  an  experiment,  but  a  general  fact, 
a  principle;  its  basis  is  ^  fixed  law  of  Nature^  instead  of 
the  whimsical,  ever-changing  medical  fashions  strangely 


4  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

called  "regular"  medicine.     Were  the  matter  a  piece  of 

deceit,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  the  steady  success  which 

its  opponents  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  attends  its 

practice.     A  short  time  at  any   rate  would  expose  its 

fallacy. 

2.  Is  diseaae  curable  in  this  manner? 

The  experience  of  two  generations  of  observers,  com- 
prising thousands  of  physicians,  has  established  it  beyond 
a  doubt.  That  Allopathic  physicians  deny  it  proves 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  Most  of  them,  either  from 
prejudice  or  consideration  of  policy,  have  not  investi- 
gated the  subject,  so  their  testimony  is  simply  of  those 
who  do  not  know. 

Homoeopathy  courts  investigation.     The  pioneers  of 

f  Homceopathy  were  Allopaths  who  had  investigated.  A 
leading  British  medical  society  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  of  its  members  to  investigate  and  expose  the  ' '  hum- 

I  bug"  Homoeopathy.  Two  of  the  number  became  con- 
verted and  the  other  three  never  reported,  Coostantiae 
Hering,  a  prominent  light  in  Berlin  medical  circles,  was 
similarly  appointed  to  investigate  and  controvert  Homoe- 
opathy,  with  the  result   that  he  became  the  father  of 

^Homceopathy  in  this  country. 

In  every  instance  where  the  new  system  has  been  thor- 
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investigate  Homoeopathy,  so  they  condemn  it  without 
knowing  anything  about  it,  and  cover  up  their  ignorance 
by  using  ridicule  and  hard  names  for  scarcity  of  argu- 
ment. It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  ridicule  for  a  cen- 
tury, until  now  he  who  is  stupid  enough  to  assert  that 
Homoeopathy  does  not  cure,  or  that  the  Natural  law  upon 
which  it  is  based  does  not  exist,  is  classed  with  the  be- 
nighted fellow  who  declares  that  the  earth  does  not  move. 
Such  exposure  of  one's  ignorance  is  not  worthy  of  a  reply, 
for  what  is  the  use  to  keep  asserting  as  true  something 
that  proves  itself  every  day. 

3.  How  do  its  practical  resiUts  compare  vTith 
those  of  the  Old  School  ? 

Statistics  cannot  be  obtained  in  private  practice,  but  the 
records  of  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions  furnish 
them,  and  they  show,  not  in  single  instances,  but  in 
every  case  the  unmistakable  advantages  of  Homoeopathic 
treatment.  The  state  of  Michigan  has  two  insane 
asylums,  one  under  Allopathic  and  the  other  under 
Homoeopathic  management.  The  one  in  charge  of  Hom- 
oeopaths reports  a  percentage  of  cures  three  times  as  great 
as  the  other.  Of  the  two  penitentiaries  in  Illinois,  the 
one  having  Homoeopathic  medical  treatment  reports  the 
loss  of  time  on  account  of  sickness  of  prisoners  as  only 
two-thirds  that  in  the  other.  Institutions  in  New  York, 
Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the  country  have  made  simi- 
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lar  showings.  When  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
so-called  "regular"  treatment,  Homceopathy  materially 
lessens  mortality,  shortens  sickness  and  reduces  its  ex- 
penses. 

4.  Is  Homceopathy  able  to  cope  with  serious  dis- 
ewes,  or  is  it,  as  some  a&y,  only  applicable 
to  slight  ailments  of  children  and  delicate 
women? 

Its  most  unmistakable  triumphs  have  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  The  last  time 
Cholera  visited  this  country  the  mortaUty  of  those  receiv- 
ing Homceopathic  treatment  was  only  one-half  that  of 
those  receiving  other  treatment. 

In  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878,  the  general 
mortality  in  New  Orleans,  where  records  were  accurately 
kept,  was  19  per  cent. ,  while  that  of  persons  receiving 
Homceopathic  treatment  was  only  6  per  cent. ;  less  than 
one-third  as  great.  The  records  in  this  instance  have 
been  sifted  until  it  is  certain  there  was  no  error  nor  mis- 
representation in  the  reports  made. 

The  official  returns  of  the  boards  of  health  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newark  and  Brooklyn,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  four  years,  show  that  4,071  Allopathic 
doctors  report  72,802  deaths,  and  that  810  Homceopathic 
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In  64  Allopathic  hospitals  the  mortality  in  all  diseases 
was  10  per  cent.  In  24  Homoeopathic  hospitals  the 
mortality  in  all  diseases  was  5  per  cent. 

Here  we  had  just  half  as  many  funerals  as  they.  In 
two  Allopathic  hospitals  the  mortality  in  typhoid  fever 
was  24  per  cent.  In  two  Homoeopathic  hospitals  the 
mortality  in  typhoid  fever  was  8  per  cent.  Here  they 
dug  three  graves  to  our  one.  In  four  Allopathic  hos- 
pitals the  death  rate  in  Pneumonia  was  22  per  cent. ;  in 
three  Homoeopathic  hospitals  the  death  rate  in  Pneu- 
monia was  6  per  cent.  Here  they  lost  more  than  three 
to  our  one.  This  is  what  Homoeopathy  does  in  the  worst 
forms  of  disease. 

The  Allopaths  don't  believe  in  statistics.  They  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  that.  Statistics  never  come  out  right 
for  their  side. 

5.  How  popular  is  Homoeopathy  ? 

Homoeopathy  has  been  most  popular  in  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  cultivated  communities.  It  is  the  medical 
practice  of  thinking  and  progressive  people.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  ministers  and  professional  men  employ 
Homoeopathy. 

It  is  the  leading  practice  in  all  our  large  cities.  Fifty 
years  age  there  were  but  a  few  Homoeopathic  physicians 
in  this  country;  to-day  there  are  fully  14,000  graduated 
and  registered  Homoeopathic  physicians.     There  are  20 
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A  sound  eye  can  bear  the  full  light  of  the  ;ioon-day  sun; 

but  a  single  ray  is  painful  to  an  inflamed  eye,  likewise  a 

diseased  organ  is  much  more  susceptible  to  drug  action 

than  it  would  be  in  a  state  of  health,  so  it  does  not  take 

much  medicine  to  act  on  a  diseased  organ. 

All  drugs  are  poison.  Poisons  are  inimical  to  the 
human  body  if  given  in  doses  large  enough  to  produce 
their  physiological  or  poisonous  effects.  This  is  the  effect 
desired  by  the  Allopath  and  his  large  doses  of  drugs. 

The  Homoeopaths  do  not  want  this  physiological  effect; 
we  prepare  our  drugs  so  as  to  avoid  it.  We  wish  nothing 
but  the  secondary  or  curative  effect  of  the  drug,  and  this 
is  found  in  any  dose  short  of  the  physiological  or  poison- 
ous dose. 

Large  doses  of  medicine  prescribed  according  to  the 
Homoeopathic  law  of  similars  would  not  give  curative 
supj^rt,  because  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  drug, 
being  similar  to  the  symptoms  in  the  disease,  it  would  add 
to,  overdo  and  aggravate  the  trouble;  but  use  the  same 
drug  in  Homoeopathic  doses,  which  cannot  possibly  pro- 
duce the  poisonous  effect,  and  a  cure  results. 

In  the  foregoing  lies  the  reply  to  the  idiotic  argument 

advanced  by  men  with  professional  dignity  upon  their 

shoulders,  that  they  can  swallow  a  two-dram  bottle  of  the 

drug  without  the  least  physiological  effect.    It's  the  same 

old  story,  so  often  told,  of  a  child  swallowing  the  contents 
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of  a  vial  of  pellets,  which  caused  great  alarm,  but  "took 
no  effect, ' ' 

Supposing  the  circumstance  to  have  occurred  it  does 
uot  at  all  affect  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy,  for  certainly 
what  has  been,  with  the  greatest  pains,  removed  from  the 
drug  cannot  be  found  in  it;  i.  e.,  physiological  action. 

When  it  is  said  the  pellets  took  ' '  no  effect, ' '  they  mean 
the  effects  which  follow  Allopathic  doses,  viz:  vomiting, 
purging,  extreme  pain,  etc.  And  here  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  safety  of  Homoeopathic  medicines  com- 
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people  are  either  grossly  ignorant  of  the  facts  or  wilfully 
misrepresent  the  truth.  Nothing  but  *  *  little  pills '  *  float 
before  their  vision.  It  is  their  cry  morning,  noon  and 
night.  Various  hard  names  and  epithets  are  employed 
to  express  their  prejudice.  Such  names  are  no  arguments 
and  therefore  must  remain  unanswered,  except  by  the 
observation  that  they  generally  betray  a  weak  cause  on 
the  side  of  those  who  use  them.  Homoeopathy  is  not  a 
matter  of  quantity.  The  law  doesn't  say  an5^hing  about 
the  dose.  It  gives  us  the  right  remedy,  but  does  not  tell 
us  bow  much  or  how  little  of  that  remedy  to  give.  Ex- 
perience teaches  that;  we  vary  our  dose  according  to  the 
case.  To  one  patient  we  give  an  infinitesimal  dose,  to 
another  a  drop  or  more  of  the  crude  drug.  The  "  little 
pills*'  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  They 
could  be  thrown  away  and  Homoeopathy  would  be  just 
the  same  thing. 

Now  suppose,  for  sake  of  argument,  what  the  Allo- 
paths say  of  the  dose  were  true.  Take  it  for  granted  the 
Homoeopaths  give  "nothing,'*  as  they  say;  statistics 
wherever  taken  show  that  under  Homoeopathic  treatment 
in  the  worst  forms  of  disease  more  lives  are  saved  and 
diseases  are  more  quickly  cured  than  under  Allopathic 
treatment.  Thousands  of  people  are  ready  to  testify 
that  Homoeopathic  remedies  relieve  pain  and  suffering 
more  quickly  than  all  the  boasted  anodynes  prescribed  by 
the  Allopaths.  The  few  statistics  quoted  in  this  pamphlet 
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from  kidney  trouble.  In  the  second  place,  you  know  not 
whether  the  symptoms  in  your  case  call  for  the  drug  you 
are  taking,  so  you  see  you've  one  chance  out  of  a  dozen 
of  being  cured,  and  even  less  chance  since  your  diagnosis 
to  start  witb  was  doubtful. 

If  it  fails,  of  course  the  discredit  goes  to  Homoeopathy , 
when  in  reality  it  was  not  a  test  of  pure  Homoeopathy  at 
all.  So  it  is  with  the  whole  list  of  diseases  and  their  so- 
called  "  cures."  If  the  drug  happens  to  be  indicated  in 
your  case,  it  will  cure  promptly;  if  not,  it  does  not  mean 
that  Homoeopathy  will  not  cure  you.  Go  to  a  Homoeo- 
pathic physician  and  tell  him  the  particular  symptoms  in 
your  case,  and  he  will  give  you  the  particular  remedy  in- 
dicated by  that  group  of  S3rmptoms;  then  there's  no  guess 
work  about  it. 

9.  Dr. ''  So  &  So  "  says  he  practices  either  system 
is  that  possible  ? 

Barely  possible,  but  not  at  all  probable.  The  two  sys- 
tems are  as  opposite  as  day  and  night.  They  will  not 
mix  at  all;  he  must  either  practice  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  is  a  common  sham  put  up  to  delude  the  family  and 
injure  the  Homoeopathic  physician.  Giving  small  doses 
of  his  medicine  would  not  be  Homoeopathic  practice.  If 
he  thinks  it  would,  you  know  better. 

The  most  the  average  Allopathic  doctor  knows  about 
Homoeopathy  is  to  oppose  it,  and  when  he  speaks  disre- 
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approved  by  the  Allopathic  profession.  A  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  drug  had  fallen  on  her  gown,  and  the  little 
stomach,  being  unable  to  retain  such  medicine,  had  also 
soiled  her  gown  with  vomit. .  After  death  her  clothing 
showed  distinct  holes  eaten  wherever  the  medicine  or 
poison  had  touched,  resembling  the  bum  of  a  strong  acid 
or  some  red-hot  instrument.  Doctor  said  *  *  blood  poison- 
ing set  in  '*  and  caused  death.  Why  not  tell  the  truth, 
and  say  drug  poisoning  set  in. 

IL  What  is  the   comparative  cost  of  HomcBO- 
pathic  treatment? 

**  The  best  is  the  cheapest  **  at  any  price,  but  in  this 
case  the  best  costs  the  least  money.  Homoeopathic  treat- 
ment saves  drug  bills  and  shortens  sickness.  Those  re- 
ceiving it  recover  more  completely  and  naturally,  so,  that 
other  things  being  equal,  they  are  less  liable  to  be  sick 
again. 

It  does  not  leave  the  system  saturated  with  poisonous 
drugs,  which  render  a  long,  tedious  convalescence  re- 
quiring **  wine  and  bark."  The  effect  of  large  doses  of 
medicines  do  not  leave  the  system  quickly;  in  fact,  some 
never  leave  it,  and  years  after  the  patient  wonders  why 
she  has  such  poor  health.  She  never  once  dreams  that 
her  whole  trouble  is  a  drug  disease  which  has  become 
chronic  from  repeated  dosing. 
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about  it.  True,  they  read  the  incoherent  platitudes  which 
they  find  about  it  from  time  to  time  in  their  journals. 
They  study  Homoeopathy  just  as  an  infidel  studies  Chris- 
tianity when  he  reads  Tom  Paine' s  *' Age  of  Reason." 
They  study  it  from  an  enemy's  standpoint  for  the  pur- 
pose of  condemning  it.  It  is  not  wise  to  condemn  a  thing 
you  know  nothing  about.  If  you  have  never  given 
Homoeopathy  a  trials  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Some  have  very  queer  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  trial 
of  Homoeopathy.  They  may  take  months  and  years  of 
treatment  under  Allopathy,  and  the  heavy  dosing  that 
goes  with  it,  with  little  or  no  benefit;  still  they  never 
think  of  condemning  the  system;  they  are  satisfied  that 
they  got  their  money's  worth  in  drugs  if  not  in  cure. 

Well,  they  decide  to  try  Homoeopathy  as  a  kind  of 
**  last  resort,"  and  if  they  don't-  see  prompt  improvement 
and  complete  cure  after  using  three  or  four  prescriptions 
they  g^ve  it  up  as  a  failure.  They  expect  everything — 
perfection,  magic,  miracle — from  a  new  system.  Allo- 
pathy may  fail  whenever  it  pleases,  it  has  acquired  the 
privilege  by  frequent  exercise  of  it;  but  let  Homoeopathy 
fail  and  all  inquiry  ceases. 

Be  consistent  and  reasonable;  give  Homoeopathy  a  fair 
and  equal  trial  with  Allopathy,  and  we've  no  fear  as  to 
the  results. 

Homoeopathy  is  not  a  speculative  theory  to  be  reasoned 
upon  only,  but  a  practical  fact  to  be  observed  at  the  bed- 
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tion  in  1847  of  treatment  of  Irish  Famine  Fever  and 
Dysentery  at  Bantry,  Ireland,  compared  with  report  of 
Unkm  Hopsital  at  same  place: 


AUJOPATHY. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Death- 
rate. 

Fever,  ...    254        35      13.7 
Dyaezitery,  .    250        90      36.0 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Death- 
late. 

Fever,  .   .   .    iii  2        1.8 

Dysentery,  .     8i        11      13.5 


Yellow  Fever. 

Figures  from  report  of  Homceopathic  Commission  and 
Dr.  Hardstein's  work  on  the  epidemic  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1878: 


AU^PATHY. 


Death- 
rate. 


New  Orleans,  estimate,  .  17.0 
Chattanooga,  official,  .  .  30.6 
Looisville,  hospital  report,  32.  i 
Grenada,  official,  ....  28.5 
Memphis,  estimate,   .   •  .  30.0 


Average, 27.6 


Practice. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 

Cases.  Deaths.  Death- 
rate. 

New  Orleans,  1945     no        5.6 

All  other 

places,    .   .  1969    151        7.7 


Average, 6.6 


Comparative  statistics  of  Homoeopathic  and  Allopathic 
treatments  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  compiled  by 
Dr.  Jos.  Buchner,  of  New  York: 
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AlXOPATHY. 

HOMCEOPATHY. 

Cases.  Deaths 

Death- 
,  rate. 

Cases. 

Deaths 

Death 
.  rate. 

Pneumonia,    1134     260 

23.0 

Pneumonia,     538 

28 

5-2 

Pleurisy,  .    .1017      134 

13.1 

Pleurisy,  .   .    386 

12 

3-3 

Peritonitis,  .    628       84 

133 

Peritonitis,  .    184 

8 

4.3 

Dysentery,  .162       37 

22.8 

Dysentery,  .    175 

6 

3.0 

FeveiB,      .   .  9697      931 

9.6 

Fevers,     .   .  3062 

84 

2.7 

Typhns.    .    .  9371    1509 

16.2 

Typhus,    .   .  1423 

219 

15.4 

Grand  total  of  Dr.  Routh's  statistics  from  hospital  re- 
ports of  I/>ndon,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Vienna, 
Leipsic,  etc.: 


Allopathic  Hospital. 

Cases, 1191630 

Deaths, ",79i 

Death-rate, 10.5 


HOMCEOPATHIC  HOSPITAM. 

Cases, 32,655 

Deaths, 1,365 

Death-rate, 4.4 


'Figures  from  statistical  tables  published  by  Dr.  Rosen- 
\ierg,  Xreipsic,  1843: 


VouT  Allopathic  Hospitals. 
Cases,  27,476.     Death-rate,  12.7 


Bight  Homceopathic  Hospitals. 
Cases,  11,651.      Death-rate,  4.2 


Figures  from  St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  Paris,  during 
years  1849  to  1851,  inclusive,  when  both  treatments  were 
practiced: 

AXI-OPATHIC   SiDB.  HOMOeOPATHIC  SiDB. 

5,724  cases.      Death-rate,   ii.o       4,663    cases.      Death-rate,    7.0 
From  American  Homcsopahic  Observer,  1868,  giving  re- 
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HOLCOMBE,  Dr.  VJ^.H.— Howl  Became  a  Hofnceo- 
path,     28  pages.     8vo.     Paper,  15  cents;  by  mail,  17  cents. 

HOLCOMBE,  Dr.  WM.  H.—  What  is  Homceopathy  f 
A  New  Exposition  of  the  Great  Truth,  28  pages.  8vo.  Paper, 
15  cents;  by  mail,  17  cents. 

HOLCOMBE,  Dr.  WM.  "O^.—The  Truth  About  Horn- 
asopathy,  A  Posthumous  Manuscript.  Also  a  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Holcombe.  43  pages.  i2mo.  Cloth,  25  cents;  by 
mail,  28  cents. 

Dr.  Holcombe  is  well-known  to  thousands  through  his  novels, 
to  other  thousands  through  his  religious  works,  and  to  still  other 
thousands  by  means  of  his  medical  works,  of  which  How  I  Be- 
came a  HofHceopath  is  best  known.     It  appeared  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  yet  it  is  still  doing  most  excellent  work.     Any  one  who 
reads  the  opening  paragraph,  **  I  am  the  son  of  a  doctor,"  will  not 
be  apt  to  lay  it  aside  until  he  reaches,  on  page  28,  **As  to  our  pro- 
fessional assailants — ^the  Simpsons,  the  Hookers  and  the  Holmeses 
of  the  day,  and  those  who  echo  their  oft-refuted  statements,  as 
they  understand  Homoeopathy  about  as  well  us  the  prosy  old  Dane 
did  Hamlet — ^we  toss  them  the  line  of  the  poet:    *And  you,  O 
Polonius  !  you  vex  me  but  slightly;*  •'  and  having  reluctantly  seen 
The  End^  he  will  loan  it  to  a  friend,  and  thus  do  a  good  deed  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity.     Dr.  Holcombe  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  got  his  title  of  M.  D.,  and 
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HAMILTON  FISK  BIGGAR 


t66  BucliO  Bvenue. 

Clbveland,  O.,  Feb.  13th,  1896. 

To  the  Junior  Class  of  the 

Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday, 
requesting  the  publication  of  a  short  autobiography, 
I  will  do  so  with  pleasure  as  soon  as  my  time  will 
permit. 

With  very  kind  regards  to  each  member  of  the 
class  of  '97,  with  the  very  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  University,  a  University 
which  is  your  prospective  and  my  Alma  Mater, 
believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.   F.   BiGGAR. 


1)amilton  fislk  fiiddar. 

HAMn/roN  FiSK  Biggar  was  bom  at  Oakville,  Ont., 
Canada,  March  15th,  1839.  A  history  of  his 
ancestors  may  be  found  in  a  work  entitled, 
"Scottish  Queens,"  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Flam- 
ingus,  a  Fleming  who  flourished  in  1140,  commonly 
called  Baldwin  de  Biggar,  the  first  Biggar  recorded 
in  history.  Hugh  of  Biggar  was  his  son.  Sir 
Nicholas  de  Biggar  flourished  in  1292.  The  Lairds 
of  Biggar  held  offices  of  great  dignity  in  the  Royal 
Household  of  Scotland,  as  Lord  High  Chamberlain, 
whose  ancestral  seat  was  at  Woolmet,  four  miles  west 
of  Edinburg,  now  the  seat  of  the  Earles  of  Wey- 
mess.  Major  Biggar,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  was  a 
Royal  Commissioner  to  investigate  the  charge  of  witch- 
craft against  certain  people. 

The  etymology  of  Biggar,  according  to  the  learned 
George  Chambers,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Scotch-Irish 
words,  Big,  Soft  and  Thir  Land.  That  is  land  lying 
near  a  river  (as  Biggar  is  on  the  Biggar  Burn)  or  marsh 
land  or  moss. 

Another  author  says  that  Big  refers  to  a  coarse 
kind  of  barley  called  Bigg  or  Bear  and  Thir  land,  in 
Bigg  Thir  or  Barley  land.  Another  definition  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Big  or  Bige,  a  corner  of  tuming,  and 
that  Bigthir  (Biggar)  was  so  called  from  the  remark- 
able bend  which  the  Clyde  takes  at  that  place. 

The  motto  of  the  Biggar  crest  is  "Giving  and 
Forgiving/' 
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There  are  eighteen  different  ways  of  spelling  Big- 
gar,  as  follows: 

Bigger,   Biggair,   Bigyar,  Bigair,     Bygair,  Bigart, 
Biggart,  Biger,       Bigar,     Bigaret,  Biggar,  Bygare, 
Byger,    Beggert,  Bigre,      Begar,     Beggar,  O'Bearga. 

His  grandfather,  Robert  Biggar,  was  born  in  Dum- 
fries, and  educated  for  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Lawder  and  blest 
with  eleven  children.  After  leaving  Scotland,  Mr. 
Biggar  settled  at  Queenston,  Ont.,  Canada,  where  his 
son  Hamilton,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  personal 
sketch  was  born  in  1806.  Later  the  family  moved  to 
Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Brantford.  Rev.  Hamilton  Biggar 
was  for  many  years  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist church,  and  married  Eliza  Phelps  Racey,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Racey,  Esq.,  of  Brantford.  They  also  had 
a  large  family  of  ten  children,  of  which  Hamilton  Fisk 
Biggar  was  the  fourth. 

Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar,  after  attending  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  merchant.  After  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship he  left  this  vocation,  entered  the  grammar 
school  at  Brantford,  and  after  two  years'  attendance, 
at  his  father's  urgent  request,  again  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  found  them  so  distasteful  that  he 
determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  professional  life.  He  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  where  he  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1863,  and  immediately  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  John  Cameron,  Esq.,  at  Brantford. 

He  passed  his  primary  examination  in  law  at  Osgood 
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Hall,  Toronto.  A  year  at  law  convinced  him  that  the 
profession  of  law  was  not  in  many  respects  suited  to 
his  trend  of  mind.  He  began  th^  study  of  medicine, 
came  to  Cleveland  in  the  year  1864,  and  registered  as  a 
student  of  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  College,  now 
the  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
After  graduation  he  attended  some  of  the  leading  hos- 
pitals at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  returned  to  Cleve- 
land in  July,  1866,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
profession  in  which  he  has  gained  eminence,  and  in 
which  he  has  been  both  active  and  successful  for  a 
period  of  over  twenty-five  years. 

On  February  25,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sue  Miles  Brooks,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Brooks,  of 
Columbus,  O.  By  this  marriage  have  been  born  four 
children :  Rachel  Racey  Biggar,  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar, 
William  Brooks  Biggar  and  Sue  Racey  Biggar. 

In  1867  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  was  created, 
which  was  quite  an  innovation  for  a  homeopathic 
college.  For  seven  years  Dr.  Biggar  was  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery,  then  for  ten  years 
of  Qinical  Surgery  with  Operations,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical 
Surgery,  in  the  Qeveland  Homeopathic  College,  now 
the  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  For  many 
years  he  was  Registrar  of  the  College. 

For  eleven  years  the  doctor  was  the  physician  and 
surgeon  of  the  Cleveland  Workhouse.  During  his  early 
practice  he  was  for  a  short  period  surgeon  to  the  Cleve- 
land Grays. 


For  two  consecutive  years  he  was  offered  the  chair 
of  Surgery  in  the  Homeopathic  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Many  former  patients  now  living 
in  New  York  have  frequently  and  earnestly  solicited 
his  removal  there,  whose  patronage  and  influence 
would  at  once  insure  a  commanding  practice.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
Huron  Street  Hospital,  and  was  honored  by  being  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founder  members. 

Never  was  the  doctor  an  office  seeker.  When 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  in  1881,  at  Brighton  Beach, 
though  the  chances  for  his  election  were  excellent,  he 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  honorable  office, 
preferring  the  activity  of  a  useful  member  in  the  ranks 
than  the  attaining  of  the  highest  honor  which  the 
Institute  could  confer. 

Before  the  present  building  of  the  Hiu^on  Street 
Hospital  was  begun,  the  control  of  Charity  Hospital 
together  with  all  clinics  was  offered  to  the  doctor  by 
the  former  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  was  not  only 
a  patron  but  a  very  warm  friend. 

This  magnanimous  offer  of  the  Bishop  and  Mother 
Superior  was  reluctantly,  but  of  necessity,  declined, 
for  unfortunately  the  existing  factions  in  the  homeo- 
pathic profession  prevented  the  securing  of  the  un- 
divided co-operation  of  the  fraternity. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  entrusted  by  one  of  our 
multi-millionaires  with  the  formation  of  a  modem 
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medical  college.  A  million  dollars  was  promised  by 
this  generous  benefactor  and  philanthropist.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  crowning  point  of  the  doctor's  life- 
long cherished  ambition — ^the  organizing  and  perfect- 
ing of  a  model  medical  college.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  donor  without  making  any  legal  provision  for  the 
endowment  was  most  unfortunate. 

The  doctor  is  an  Episcopalian — 3,  member  of  the 
Union,  Roadside  and  Country  Qubs — a  Knight  Tem- 
plar, and  an  active  and  honorary  member  of  medical 
and  scientific  societies. 

As  a  physician  and  surgeon  he  is  widely  and  favor- 
ably known,  his  services  being  at  all  times  in  demand. 
He  has  a  lucrative  practice  and  a  distinguished  and 
wealthy  clientele. 

Dr.  Biggar's  personnel  is  commanding,  dignified 
and  unassuming.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  force  of 
character,  of  marked  kindness  and  sympathy,  particu- 
larly to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  always 
a  warm  friend  to  the  worthy  poor,  scrupulously  pro- 
fessional to  all  and  conscientious  in  the  performance 
of  his  obligations  and  trusts. 

In  medical  education  he  has  always  been  an  earn- 
est worker  in  advancing  its  cause  and  very  liberal  in 
his  medical  creed — a  true  physician.  Though  a  busy 
man  in  his  professional  duties  he  has  been  a  constant 
writer  upon  surgical  topics.  His  brochures  have  been 
eagerly  sought  after  and  treasured  as  embodiments  of 
thoroughness  and  practical  application. 
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The  doctor  is  an  "all  round  medical  man."  The 
desperate  neglected  pelvic  and  abdominal  cases  which 
have  been  restored  to  complete  recovery,  the  successful 
Caesarean  sections,  Porro's  operations,  hysterectomies, 
ovarian  and  tubal  diseases,  and  other  major  operations 
in  general  surgery  have  been  most  gratifying. 

His  laparotomies  are  creeping  into  the  eighth  series 
of  one  hundred  each,  with  results  very  complimentary. 
He  was  the  first  surgeon  west  of  the  Eastern  cities  to 
operate  successfully  for  the  removal  of  a  uterine  fibroma 
by  abdominal  section.  In  plastic  surgery  he  has  been 
eminently  successful,  especially  in  correcting  deformi- 
ties of  the  face,  nose,  lips,  mouth,  bladder  and  pelvic 
floor,  by  methods  new  and  original.  The  doctor  has 
enjoyed  a  very  extended  clientele.  His  services  have 
been  in  demand  from  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
Union.  Frequently  he  has  been  summoned  to  the  East 
and  the  West  to  care  for  obstetric  patients  or  perform 
surgical  operations.  In  the  city  of  New  York  he 
attended  in  accouchement  a  very  distinguished  patient 
— the  exultation  and  joy  of  the  happy  parents  in  the 
birth  of  a  living  babe  will  ever  be  held  in  pleasant  re- 
membrance. Their  unusual  exuberant  demonstrations 
of  gratitude  may  have  arisen  partly  from  the  fact  that 
Caesarean  section  was  anticipated,  for  at  a  previous 
birth,  though  attended  by  eminent  obstetricians  of  New 
York,  difficulties  presented  themselves  obstructing  the 
delivery,  which  could  be  overcome  only  by  performing 
embryotomy. 

The  success  of  the  doctor  demonstrates  the  truth 
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of  the  assertion  that  a  general  practiser  assures  the  most 
skillful  specialist.  His  work  in  every  detail  and 
minutiae  is  painstaking,  a  true  conservative,  abandoning 
the  knife  when  restoration  can  be  attained  by  other 
means  and  not  hesitating  to  resort  to  the  knife  when 
the  disease  absolutely  demands  its  use.  As  a  clinical 
instructor  his  talents  are  appreciated — his  lectures  are 
interesting,  instructive  and  refined — a  dexterous,  bril- 
liant and  skillful  operator.  The  clinic  room  during 
his  hour  for  operations  is  visited  by  the  young  and  the 
old  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  by  the  representatives 
of  the  different  medical  schools,  "for  his  surgery  is  like 
a  beautiful  poem." 

His  relationships  by  correspondence,  socially  and 
professionally,  with  the  eminent  surgeons  of  the  day, 
have  been  very  pleasant  and  complimentary. 

The  doctor  has  been  an  extensive  traveler,  having 
crossed  the  American  continent  four  times  and  made 
ten  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  1890  reformatory  measures  were  instituted  by 
the  entire  board  of  trustees  and  the  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty.  .  The  majority  seceded  and 
organized  another  college.  The  ranks  of  the  seceders 
were  filled  with  loyal  and  scholarly  instructors,  who  were 
determined  that  medical  education  should  advance. 
After  two  years  of  struggles  the  old  college  was  very 
successful  in  the  completion  of  a  new,  handsome  and 
commodious  college  building.  The  task  was  arduous 
and  the  difficulties  almost  insurmountable.  In  1890 
the  entire  classes  numbered  only  thirty-eight,  but  they 
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were  true  and  loval  students.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year,  dating  from  the.  beginning  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reformatory  measures,  the  old  college, 
now  the  Qeveland  University  of  iledicine  and  Sur- 
gery,  had  registered  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
students — ^the  largest  classes  in  actual  attendance  of 
any  of  the  four  medical  colleges  in  Qeveland.  The 
results  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  university,  for  it  is  now 
one  of  the  honored  and  most  successful  of  medical 
colleges. 

Never  has  the  doctor  opposed  the  union  upon  a 
proper  and  just  basis  of  the  two  homeopathic  medical 
colleges  in  Qeveland. 

Through  the  doctor's  assistance  in  1868  the  doors 
of  the  college  were  throw  open  for  the  admission  of 
women — the  first  medical  college  to  adopt  co-educa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  part  of  history  that  in  1874  differences 

arose  in  the  faculty  from  jealousies  which  necessitated 
an  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  com- 
mittee reported:  "At  the  close  of  this  long  investiga- 
tion your  committee  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  they 
have  found  nothing  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Professor  H.  F.  Biggar,  either  as  a  gentleman,  a  skill- 
ful physician  and  surgeon,  or  as  an  honored  professor 
in  our  college." 

In  1892  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  1893,  LL.  D.  The  following 
is  a  part  of  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  informing  him 
of  the  honor  conferred :  "I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
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to  you  that  our  Senate  unanimously  tendered  you  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  recognition  of  your  professional 
abilities,  high  social  and  literary  standing,  and  as  a 
mark  of  our  appreciation  of  your  attachment  and 
loyalty  to  your  Alma  Mater." 

In  1894,  serious  charges  were  preferred  by  several 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Qeveland  University  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  against  one  of  the  professors. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  complaints.  As  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  Trustees  delegated  the  doctor  lo  pre- 
sent these  accusations.  After  a  Icng  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, the  report  of  the  Committee  sustained  the 
more  serious  and  major  number  of  the  charges,  and 
commended  the  action  of  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  faithful  and  impartial  perform- 
ance of  his  ofHcial  trusts. 

The  once  flourishing  Round  Table  Club  and  the 
successful  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  the  organiz- 
ing of  the  Maternity  Home,  are  largely  the  results  of 
his  energies.  The  doctor  was,  for  ten  years.  Dean  of 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Huron  Street 
Hospital.  The  following  was  received  by  the  doctor 
upon  his  resignation  as  Dean : 

Clbvkland,  O.,  March  14,  1895. 
Dear  Dr.  Biggar: — 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 

Committee  of  the  Huron  Street  Hospital,  to  express 

the  deep  regret  which  the  committee  feel  in  accepting 

your  resignation  as  Dean  of  the  Training  School  for 

Nurses. 
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Your  resignation  is  only  considered  because  we 
understand  that  you  wish  it  to  be  final, — but  we  most 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not  withdraw  your  interest, 
and  that  you  will  continue  to  lecture. 

We  feel  that  the  success  of  the  school  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  you  and  to  your  exertions  in  its  behalf 
and  can  only  trust  that  you  will  itill  give  it  time  and 
thought. 

With  kind  regards,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Laura  W.  Hilliard, 

S^c.  Executive  Committee  of  the  Huron  St.  Hosfntal. 


June  28,  1895,  the  doctor  severed  his  connection 
with  the  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  also 
the  Board  of  Censors,  had  the  following  resolutions 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  doctor: 

Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  22,  1895. 
H,  F.  Biggar,  M.  D, ,  LL.  D. 

Dear  Doctor: — For  many  years  as  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Qeveland 
University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  we  have  closely 
observed  your  relationship  and  connection  with  the 
University  in  the  trusts  confided  in  you,  either  as  an 
officer  or  instructor  of  the  faculty. 
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By  your  earnest  zeal  and  untiringf  energy  for  the 
success  of  the  University  you  have  contributed  with 
great  ability  and  learning  toward  the  advancement  of 
medical  education,  especially  in  the  introduction  of 
proper  methods  of  examination  and  lectures  which  have 
incited  and  prompted  higher  teachings. 

You  have  at  all  times  proved  yourself  a  faithful 
and  loving  son  of  your  Alma  Mater,  during  trying 
epochs  when  the  university  was  assailed  by  jealous 
factions  and  enemies,  and  its  overthrow  severely 
threatened. 

By  your  heroic  efforts,  indomitable  will,  upright 
and  just  counsels,  and  by  your  generous  donations  and 
advances  of  moneys,  you  have  averted  the  impending 
exterminations. 

We  desire  to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  and 
recognition  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  university  as 
a  true  and  honored  friend,  who,  at  all  times  was  de- 
voted conscientiously  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
every  official  and  professional  duty. 

We  tender  you  our  sincere  thanks  and  assure  you 
of  our  high  esteem  of  your  manly  efforts  and  pains- 
taking industry  in  behalf  of  the  university  and  express 
to  you  the  hope  that  you  may  continue  in  the  future, 
to  achieve  those  successes  in  the  profession  for  which 
you  are  so  eminently  qualified. 

(Signed:)  Geo.  H.  Warmington,  President;  G. 
M.  Barber,  Vice-President;  P.  M.  Spencer,  Treasurer; 
W.  H.  Burridge,  ex-Secretary;  Wm.  Edwards,  C.  H. 
Buckley,  R.  D.  Willard,  John  C.  Sanders,  ex-dean,  W. 
B.  Sanders. 
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Clevbland,  O.,  Dec.  23,  1895. 
H.  F.  BiGGAR,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  hh-  D. 

Dear  Doctor: — 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Board  of 
Censors  of  the  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  ap- 
proval of  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university  as  mentioned  in  their  published  resolutions 
of  esteem  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar.    We  ♦ 
greatly  deplore  the  fact  that  Dr.  Biggar  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  University.     We  believe  that 
the  prosperity  and  high  position  that  the  University 
now  occupies  is  largely  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
increasing  labor.     His  constant  aim  to  elevate  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  has  had  its  beneficial  influence.     We 
hereby  express  our  thanks  for  his  aid  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  methods  which  tend  to  a  higher 
standard  of  medical  teaching.     R.  B.  Rush,  M.  D., 
(chairman),  Salem;  M.  O.  Terry,  M.  D.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
H.  C.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  B.  L.  Cleveland, 
M.  D.,  Flint,  Mich.;  R.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Ravenna; 
Julia  C.  Jump,  M.  D.,  Oberlin;  W.  P.  Bennett,  M.  D., 
Crestline;  H.  A.  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  Warren;  A.  Gleason, 
M.  D.,  Cleveland  ;Jacob  Schneider,  M.  D.,  Qeveland, 
Kate  Parsons,  M.  D.,  Qeveland;  E.  G.  Rust,  M.  D., 
New  York  city;  W.  H.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Cleveland; 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  Columbus;  E.  J.  Wunderlich, 
M.  D.,  Cleveland;  F.  W.  Burlingame,  M.  D.,  McKees- 
port,  Pa.;  O.  A.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Warren;  C.  L.  Gang- 
loff,  M.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  N.  J.  Bumham,  M.  D., 

Denver,  Col. 
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An  Alumnus  writes: 

"I  deem  it  a  great  loss  to  the  University  that  you 
should  resign,  where  you  have  worked  so  faithfully, 
zealously,  unselfishly  and  conscientiously  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  education,  and  accomplished  so 
much  in  giving  homeopathy  its  proper  status  and 
recognition,  not  only  among  the  other  homeopathic 
colleges,  but  among  the  colleges  of  different  systems. 
Is  it  not  true  that  students  from  the  University  are 
admitted  to  Allopathic  Colleges  and  classed  in  the 
same  grade?  Surely  you  must  feel  proud  that  your 
work  has  been  so  blessed,  and  we,  as  alumni,  rejoice 
at  the  advanced  position  which  our  Alma  Mater  now 
holds  among  the  medical  colleges  of  the  different 
systems.  We  all  hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  re- 
turn to  college  work — ^you  are  too  young  and  too  useful 
to  retire  from  professional  duties,  especially  since  you 
have  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  your  renown.  No 
doubt  you  will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  per- 
fection of  your  surgical  work,  whereby  we  may  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  be  benefited  by  your  valuable 
counsels  and  rich  experiences.  As  one  of  your  early 
assistants,  I  have  always  felt  proud  of  my  association 
with  you,  and  so  must  all  of  your  students,  the  major 
number  having  attained  eminence  in  the  profession. 
I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  well-earned  compli- 
mentary resolution  from  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
Censors,  who  have  properly  estimated  your  valuable 
labors." 
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In  Fcbmary.  1S96-  die  Exet^uiiwe  Committee  of  the 
Huron  Street  H'>5c:tal  sent  rhe  doctor  resolutions  ex- 
pressive  or  their  appreciari-on  of  his  work,  deeply  regret- 
dng-  the  acceptance  of  his  resignations  from  the  offices 
of  the  Hospital  which  he  had  honored,  and  stating  that 
**vour  ^-aluaMe  ser\-ices  vrM  be  missed,  and  that  vour 
long  connection  with  the  Institution,  your  interest  in  it, 
vour  skill  and    leaminsr   had    much   to   do   with   its 


success. 


>• 


M.  S.  B. 
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O.  a.  MUBBIU.  PfWITIMO  OOMPAMV 


SURGERY  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 


BY 


H.   F.  BiGGAR.  B.  A.,    M.  D.    LL.D. 

In  the  great  strides  in  the  advancement  of  Surgery,  the 
Brain  has  been  neither  overlooked  nor  neglected ;  in  fact,  no  de- 
partment shows  more  pains  taking  care  and  devotion,  and  none 
show  clearer  or  more  reliable  results  so  far  as  investigations 
have  reached.  Especially  within  the  last  decade  has  this  been 
the  case,  and  more  especially  as  regards  brain  localization, 
where  there  has  been  wonderful  development.  The  work  has 
been  so  thoroughly  done  that  in  many  instances  the  exact 
localities  of  pathological  conditions  have  been  determined;  and 
still  more,  even  the  tissues  in  which  lesions  exist  are  differen- 
tiated with  a  degree  of  certainty.  The  almost  unerring  cer- 
tainty of  relations  of  causes  to  effects,  both  of  kind  and  degree, 
finds  here  a  most  impressive  example.  Thus  the  irritation  or 
stimulation  of  centers  excites  corresponding  responses  along 
the  course  of  or  at  the  terminations  of  certain  known  nerve- 
tracts,  always  the  same;  and  irritation  at  the  periphery  con- 
stantly reproduces  effects  of  like  kind;  collectively  known  as 
reflexes.  Therefore  disorder,  disease,  or  solution  of  continuity 
in  center,  tract,  or  terminal,  manifests  its  character  and  seat 

*  Read  before  the  International  Homeopathic  Congress,  Paris,  July  18,  HKX). 


by  constant  signs  and  symptoms,  reflex  and  otherwise,  which 
become  the  sure  guides  of  the  surgeon.  Surgery  of  the  Brain 
steps  boldly  out  of  the  domain  of  experimentalism  or  doubt, 
into  that  of  prevision. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  self  congratulation  to  the  surgeon  that 
such  vast  opportunities  to  extend  his  usefulness  are  thus  put 
into  his  hands,  how  much  more  so  to  sufferers  from  tumor,  ad- 
ventitious deposits,  and  accidents,  heretofore  practically  help- 
less, that  relief  in  many  cases  may  be  confidently  expected ! 

It  is  not  my  intention,  were  it  possible,  to  refer  to  all  of 
the  very  large  number  of  brain  lesions  which  have  of  late  been 
brought  within  the  domain  of  legitimate  surgery  as  a  result  of 
neurological  investigation,  but  to  a  small  share  only  of  them, 
together  with  a  few  illustrative  cases  that  have  been  under  my 
care  and  treatment;  and  of  these  to  record  their  character- 
istics and  mode  of  treatment,  and  results. 

The  comprehension  of  the  subject  requires  that  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  the  formation  of  the  skull,  and  the  fixed  relations 
of  one  to  the  other,  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  There 
can  be  no  reliable  diagnosis  without  these,  and  therefore  no 
certainty  whether  in  a  given  case  surgical  intervention  will  be 
of  any  service. 

Let  the  following  (Pig.  1)  represent  the  fixed  points  upon 
the  skull : 


Pio.  1.    The  fixed  poinu  upon  the  akall. 


Explanation: — M,  The  mid  point  between  the  glabella  G, 
and  the  occipital  protuberance  O,  T,  The  three-fourths 
point.  5.  The  seven-eighths  point.  F.  Marks  the  exter- 
nal angular  process,  and  P^  the  root  of  the  zygoma, 
immediately  above  and  in  front  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus.  Join  FP,  PS,  and  FT.  Bisect  FP,  and  PS,  at  N 
aud  R\  bisect  also  AB  at  C  and  draw  CD  parallel  to 
AM,  The  pentagon  AC,  BR^  PN,  corresponds  to  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  its  apex,  which 
is  a  little  in  front  ot  JV.  M  D  C  A  corresponds  with  the  Ro- 
landic  area,  containing  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the  ascending 
frontal  and  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions  A  is  over  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  AC  follows  the  horizontal  limb. 
The  lateral  sinus  at  its  highest  point  touches  the  line  PS  at  R, 
MA  corresponds  with  the  precentral  sulcus,  and  if  it  be  tri- 
sected at  iTand  Z,  these  points  will  correspond  with  the  origin 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci.  The  supramarginal 
convolution  lies  in  the  triangle  HBC,  and  the  angular  gyrus  is 
at^. 

We  must  still  consider  how  much  farther  localization  may 
be  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  exact  situation  in 
which  surgical  intervention  may  be  undertaken.  To  do  so  we 
must  ''define  within  the  limits  of  approximate  accuracy  the 
anatomical  relation  of  various  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  to 
constant  external  landmarks  on  the  surface  of  the  head."  For 
this  we  must  rely  upon  the  topographical  relations  of  bony 
eminences  which  have  a  constant  and  essential  relation  with 
one  or  other  region  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

To  this  end  there  are  four  bony  prominences  upon  the 
cranium  proper  which  come  into  notice  and  are  of  value,  (v. 
Fig.  2). 

1  The  ^ladeila,  or  root  of  the  nose,  which  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  anterior  limit  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

2.  The  lambda,  or  occipital  protuberance,  "which  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cerebral  re- 
ceptacle, and  to  the  upper  limit  of  that  containing  the  cere- 
bellum,   since   it   marks   the   junction   of   the   falx    with    the 
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I'M*,  9.    Ilortjr  prominence*  upoo  the  ereniam.     Location   of  the   fieeare  of   Rolando. 

(After  Dana.:> 


JJ.  **Thc  external  anguiar  process  of  the  frontal  bone  is 
lliR  tw*xt  point  that  affords  reliable  evidence  on  the  principle 
wlffaclv  dnfincd.  It  bears  a  definite  relation  with  the  antero- 
lalcM/il  rxtrcmity  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  to  the  point  of  origin 


of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  since  it  marks  the  plane  of  the  floor  of 
the  anterior  fossa,  the  posterior  limit  of  which  corresponds  with 
the  interval  between  the  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.*' 

4.  **The  parietal  eminence  is  of  similar  value,  since  it 
marks  the  point  of  greatest  lateral  expansion  of  the  substance 
of  the  hemispheres.  Though  its  distance  from  the  vertex 
varies  greatly  in  different  heads,  its  relation  to  other  bony 
points,  and  even  to  the  bone  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  are  not 
uniform,  it  still  is  a  useful  landmark.  Its  cerebral  relations 
are  much  more  constant  than  its  cranial  relations,  and  it  is  on 
that  account  of  special  value  for  purposes  of  localizing  the  posi- 
tion of  cortical  areas." 

Upon  this  drawing  are  also  shown  Dana's  Lines  for  loca- 
tion of  the  Rolandic  area. 

Dr.  Dana  describes  his  method  for  finding  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  as  follows: 

^'The  new  method  which  I  propose  aims  simply  to  locate 
the  lower  end  of  the  fissure.  Find  first  the  upper  end  of  the 
fissure,  for  which  there  is  no  better  method  than  that  of  Thane. 
Then  find  and  mark  the  stephanion^  i,  e,,  the  point  where  the 
temporal  ridge  crosses  the  coronal  suture.  Find  and  mark  the 
concave  depression  just  above  and  behind  the  tip  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  just  below  the  asterion^  or  junction  of  the 
lambdbid  and  temporo- parietal  sutures.  Draw  a  line  between 
these  points.  Find  the  bregma^  and  draw  a  line  from  it  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  point  of 
crossing  will  be  Just  over  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
or  within  a  centimetre  of  it." 

From  the  standpoint  of  symtomatology,  in  so  far  as  it 
furnishes  indications  to  the  surgeon,  the  functions  of  different 
cortical  regions,  as  manifested  both  physiologically  and  patho- 
logically, become  of  vast  importance.  In  short,  a  pathological 
manifestation  of  like  character  and  seat  with  that  of  a  physi- 
ological manifestation  of  the  same  kind,  has  a  like  point  of 
origin;  and  the  whole  science  of  localization  is  built  upon  this 
fact.  Therefore  to  the  surgeon  as  well  as  to  the  neurologist 
does  this  matter  become  vital. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  (Fig-  S   and  4,    and  the 


large  photographic  one  from  Bryant)^  indicate  the  idea.  That 
is  to  say  in  either  cortical  center,  as  figured,  or  in  combina- 
tions of  them,  the  effect  of  an  abnormal  stimulus  is  manifested 
in  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  nerve  fibers  which  arise  at 
such  centers.  As,  in  a  given  case  finding  abnormal  motor 
conditions  in  hand,  arm,  or  shoulder,  evidently  of  cerebral 
origin,  such  conditions  point  to  lesions  of  motor  centers  in  the 
brain,  those  located  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Rolandic  area 
of  the  opposite  side. 


Pxo.  8.    Cortical  Regions,  Left  Hemisphere.    (After  Dana). 


5.  Fissure  of  Svlvius.  R,  Fissure  of  Rolando.  /.  In* 
terparietal  fissure.  Po,  Parieto-occipital  fissure.  Fl,  F2, 
FS.  frontal  convolutions.  A,  B,  ant.  and  post.  (as.  fr.  and 
par.)conv.  01,  02,  03,  occip.  con  v.  77,  7S,  TS,  temp, 
convolutions. 
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Fio.  4,    (After  Ferrier).      Upper  view  of  brain  and  aitoation  of  areas 

of  the  cerebral  conToIutions. 


1.  (Sup.    pari,   lob.)    advance   of   opp.   hind   limb   as   in 
walking. 

2.  3.  4.     (around  up.  ex.  fis.  Rol.),  post.  cent,  conv.,  com- 
plex  movements  opp.  arm,  leg,  and  trunk,  as  swimming. 


a.  b.  c.  d.  (Post.  cent,  conv.),  individual  and  combined 
movements  of  fingers  and  wrist  of  opp.  hand,  prehensile  move- 
ments. 

5.  (Post.  ex.  sup.  fr.  conv.),  extension  forward  opp.  arm 
and  hand. 


6.  (Up.  part.  cent.  conv. ),  Supination  and  flexion  opp. 
forearm. 

7.  (Mid*  part  same),  retraction  and  elevation  opp.  angje 
of  mouth  by  zygomatic  muscles. 

8.  (Lower  down  same),  elevation  ala  nasi  and  upper  lip 
with  depression  lower  lip,  opp.  side. 

9.  10.  (Inferior  ex  same  conv.  Broca's),  opening  mouth, 
with  9  protrusion  and  10  retraction  of  tongue;  region  of 
aphasia,  bilateral  action. 


Pig.  6.    Lacas-Championnidre^s  Lines. 


11.  (Between  10  and  inf.  ex.  post.  cent,  conv.),  retraction 
opp.  angle  mouth,  head  turned  slightly  one  side. 

12.  (Post,  part  sup.  and  mid.  fr.  conv.),  eyes  open 
widely,  pupils  dilate,  head  and  eyes  turn  to  opp.  side. 

13.  (On  supra-marg.  lobe,  and  angular  gyrus,  eyes  move 
to  opp.  side  with  an  upward  13,  or  downward  13  deviation, 
pupils  generally  contracted,  (center  of  vision.) 
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14.  (1st  temp-sphen.  con  v.),  pricking  of  opp.  ear,  head 
and  eyes  turn  to  opp.  side,  pupils  dilate  largely,  (center  of 
hearing). 

Ferrier  places  centers  of  taste  and  smell  at  extremity  of 
temporo- sphenoidal  lobe,  and  touch  in  gyrus  uncinatus  and 
hippocampus  major. 

A.  B. — Horizontal  extending  from  outer  angle  of  orbit,  2 
4-5  inches  long.  BC,  Line  extending  upward  to  lower  end  of 
central  fissure,  1  1-5  inches  long.  D.  Upper  and  central  fis- 
sure, J  inch  behind  mid-sagittal  point.  CD.  Course  of  central 
fissure.  1.  Speech  center,  2,  3,  4,  centers  of  arm,  leg,  and 
face,  respectively.     (After  Bryant). 

Thus  there  have  been  assigned  to  different  cortical  regions 
the  seats  of  special  functions,  and  the  same  principle  applies 
to  all.  But  all  such  evidence  is  not  of  the  same  value.  Ac- 
cording to  Nothnagel,  *' those  cases  only  are  of  use  In  determin- 
ing the  function  of  limited  areas  of  the  cortex  in  which  there  is 
a  single  lesion  of  small  extent,  accurately  located,  and  of  con- 
siderable duration.  If  lesions  are  multiple  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  different  symptoms  to  each.  If  the  lesion  is  of  large 
extent,  the  functions  of  two  or  more  areas  involved  cannot  be 
distinguished."  Exner  terms  the  evidence  as  positive  and 
negative,  each  being  valuable.  *'The  positive  evidence  is  the 
symptom  produced  by  the  lesion  of  a  definite  area.  The  nega- 
tive is  the  Islck  of  symptoms  referable  to  other  organs.  Thus 
if  a  lesion  in  one  region  produces  uniformly  a  special  form  of 
blindness,  but  never  causes  any  disturbance  of  motion,  it  is 
allowable  to  conclude  positively  that  this  region  has  a  func- 
tional relation  to  sight;  and,  negatively,  that  it  has  no  func- 
tional relation  to  motion.'* 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  superficial  conforma- 
tion of  the  brain  is  subject  to  the  greatest  variation.  This 
applies  to  both  convolutions  and  fissures,  and  may  be  confus- 
ing; and  yet  the  broad  statement  holds  good  that  certain  of 
these,  whatever  the  existing  variation  upon  the  brain  surface, 
and  however  the  shape  of  one  skull  may  differ  from  another,  do 
occupy  very  constant  positions,  and  their  relations  to  fixed 
points  upon  the  skull  are  also  very  constant. 
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Dr.  D.  J.  Cunningfham,  in  A  Contribution  to  the  Surface 
Anatomy  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres^  and  Victor  Horsley,  on 
Cranio-  Cerebral  Topography^  have  gone  into  this  matter  quite 
thoroughly.  In  view  of  the  surgical  importance  of  fixed  rela- 
tions between  the  cardinal  points  of  the  cranium  and  its  in- 
closed encephalon,  the  author  of  the  first  has  undertaken  to 
show,  basing  his  investigation  upon  comparison  and  measure- 
ment of  heads  of  all  sizes,  and  ages,  and  races,  and  upon 
developmental  conditions  of  different  species<  that  while  some 
of  the  generally  accepted  points  do  stand  in  constant  fixed  re- 
lations with  each  other,  it  is  still  true  that  others  are  less 
constant,  and  in  some  the  variation  may  be  considerable.  He 
takes  up  the  complete  fissures  upon  the  human  cerebrum,  the 
Sylvian  fissure  and  the  island  of  Reil,  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
the  interparietal  sulcus  and  the  praecentral  and  other  sulci  on 
the  external  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  upon  these  makes 
a  large  number  of  comparisons. 

He  concludes  that  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  occupies  a 
tolerably  constant  position,  both  on  cerebrum  and  in  relation 
with  cranial  sutures.  In  the  child  it  is  slightly  further  in  front 
of  the  lambda  than  in  the  adult. 

The  limbs  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  are  gaps  between  the 
several  opercula,  which  here  cover  the  insula.  The  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  operculum  in  front  may  be  undeveloped, 
leaving  but  one  branch  to  the  fissure,  which  necessarily  carries 
the  insula  slightly  further  forward.  It  lies  more  under  the 
parietal  and  less  under  the  frontal  bone  in  the  adult  than  in  the 
child. 

Th^  fssure  of  Rolando  is  probably  the  most  constant  of  all, 
its  position  being  the  same  in  both  sexes  and  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  structural  difference  between  dolicocephalous 
and  brachycephalous  heads  should  be  noted,  but  of  this  it  is 
only  that  the  latter  forms  the  larger  angle.  The  fissure  is  rela- 
tively longer  in  females. 

Horsley  especially  discusses  some  neglected  points,  as,  vari- 
ations due  to  cephalic  index,  age,  race,  sex,  and  pressure 
distortion. 

The  conclusion  is  that  '^Whatever  difference  of  interpreta- 
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tion  may  be  possible  for  results  obtained,  the  prime  fact 
remains  that  the  methods  employed  in  this  investigatipn  give 
these  results  a  permanent  value,  and  both  future  investigators 
and  present  surgeons  in  this  field  must  consider  them. ' ' 

The  following  cases  illustrate  some  of  the  points  presented : 

Case  I.  Lad  aged  17,  while  poking  a  rabbit  burrow,  with 
the  butt  of  his  rifle,  it  discharged, the  ball  striking  the  orbital  arch 
of  the  frontal  bone,  upon  which  it  split.  Epilepsy  followed,  five 
hundred  fits  a  year,  as  his  mother  reports.  Trephining,  the 
battered  part  of  the  bullet  was  found  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
plates  of  the  right  frontal  bone,  pressing  upon  the  dura.  The 
bony  fragments  were  removed,  followed  by  recovery  from 
epileptic  attacks. 

Case  II.  Alex.  Logan,  aged  23,  shot  sixteen  years  ago, 
with  revolver  22  calibre.  Left  arm,  and  eyes,  and  mouth 
affected  ever  since.  Arm  numb  and  weak.  Eye  and  mouth 
muscles  paretic.  There  were  also  epileptic  seizures,  with  in- 
termissions as  long  as  three  weeks,  then  two  or  three  or  up  to 
fifteen  in  quick  succession.  Trephined  in  March  last,  over 
third  middle  of  Rolandic  area,  right  side,  disclosing  fragments 
of  lead  and  bone,  which  were  removed.  Ultimate  recovery 
expected. 

Case  III.  Lad  aged  17.  Five  years  ago,  while  trimming 
an  apple  tree,  was  struck  upon  the  head  by  a  falling  limb.  The  left 
parietal  bone  was  fractured  and  depressed,  with  the  result  of 
paralysis  of  right  arm  and  cheek,  and  later  on,  of  epilepsy.  On 
trephining  depression  and  exostosis  were  disclosed,  which, 
being  removed,  the  patient  recovered. 

Case  IV.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Struck  on  the  left  side  of 
the  head  by  a  motor.  The  skull  was  fractured  in  left  lower 
parietal  region,  lacerating  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  Entering  hospital,  the  pupils  were  found 
dilated  and  reflexes  abolished,  knee-reflex  absent  and  foot- 
clonus  present  on  both  sides.  Pulse  and  respiration  normal. 
While  deciding  whether  to  trephine  at  once  or  wait  the  develop- 
ment of  pronounced  symptoms,  the  breathing  all  at  once 
became  stertorous  and  the  pulse  very  rapid.  Trephining  was 
immediately  done;  found    sub-dural    hemorrhage    which  was 
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after  a  time  controlled,  the  artery  tied,  and  drainage  of  brain 
tissue  proper  applied.     Recovery. 

Case  V.  (From  Hosp.  record,  Uni.  Mich.)  Ralph  Robin- 
son, aged  13.  **Five  years  ago  fell  from  a  tree  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet,  striking  upon  the  head,  on  a  plank  walk.  Uncon- 
sciousness and  rigidity  of  muscles  followed  at  once.  Rigidity 
was  overcome  by  friction,  but  unconsciousness  continued  for 
eleven  days,  when  reaction  set  in  with  violent  spasmodic  mus- 
cular contractions  including  opisthotonos.  Next  day  was 
maniacal,  screaming  continuously  and  apparently  clutching 
for  the  branches  of  the  tree.  These  symptoms  were  of  three 
days*  duration,  when  consciousness  began  to  return,  but  with 
the  hallucination  that  flies  were  about  him  which  he  tried  to 
drive  away  with  his  hands.  Sight,  hearing,  and  speech  were 
absent  for  about  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  he 
could  be  up,  but  had  little  control  of  his  limbs,  and  this  func- 
tion was  not  restored  until  the  end  of  four  months,  and  then 
only  partially.  The  right  side  was  affected,  the  arm  being 
quite  useless.  The  leg  jerked  more  or  less  and  the  toe  would 
often  catch  as  he  walked.  When  reading  he  held  the  book  so 
that  the  lines  were  in  a  vertical  instead  of  the  ordinary  horizon- 
tal position.  Memory  of  the  past  entirely  gone.  Slight  im- 
provement continued  until  about  two  years  ago,  since  which 
there  has  been  gradual  failure.  Memory  is  gone,  sight  has 
failed,  speech  and  muscular  strength  are  impaired.  Right  side 
and  eye  most  affected.  Faints  easily.  Of  late  his  nose  has 
seemed  sore  at  the  root  with  bloody  discharge.  Occasional  ear- 
ache ever  since  the  falL 

Diagnosis.     Paresis,  from  cere]?ral  (cystic)  compression. 

Treatment,  Operation  by  trephine,  by  Dr.  Biggar,  of 
Cleveland,  on  March  1st,  1899.  The  left  parietal  bone  was 
opened  at  its  center.  The  dura  presented  a  scar.  Hemorr- 
hage from  diploe  very  profuse.  The  dura  was  punctured  and 
a  large  quantity  o£  serous  effusion  escaped,  when  pulsation  of 
cerebral  arteries  could  be  seen.  A  perforated  piece  of  skin  of 
egg  was  planted«between  dura  and  skull  and  drain  of  bichloride 
gauze  1-4000,  was  placed,  to  allow  escape  of  all  effusion.     The 


skin  was  closed  over  and  punctured  for  drain.  Dressing 
bichloride  1-4000. 

Result:     Marked  improvement  after  operation." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  into  details  upon  the  subject 
of  diagnosis  upon  the  basis  of  localization,  but  time  does  not 
permit.  Suffice  to  say  that  there  are  now  regions  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  as  shown  by  the  preceding  cases,  that  have 
been  brought  within  the  bounds  of  .legitimate  surgfcal  interven- 
tion for  tumors,  inflammatory  products,  depressions  and  foreign 
bodies.  Conditions  which  clearly  indicate  such  operative  inter- 
vention, and  in  fact  demand  it,  are  '*  tumors  of  the  meninges, 
for  the  most  part  originating  in  cicatricial  tissue  following  an 
injury,  and  tumors  of  the  cortex  itself.  Circumscribed  areas  of 
suppuration  in  each  of  these  positions  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  have  been  repeatedly  operated  upon  with  success";  but 
in  cases  of  diffuse  suppuration,  deep-seated  tumors,  including 
those  of  the  cerebellum  and  localized  celiopathic  hemorrhages, 
operations  have  not  been  attended  with  encouraging  success. 

Admitting  the  interest  and  importance  of  cases  due  to 
violence,  usually  easy  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  cases 
hemorrhagic,  usually  localized,  altogether  forming  a  great 
numerical  preponderance,  still  deeper  interest  attaches  to  such 
as  are  results  of  long  continued  disease  processes,  and  partic- 
ularly to  such  as  result  in  the  formation  of  tumors.  These 
cases  bring  into  highest  exercise  all  possible  aids  to  diagnosis, 
both  general  and  special,  and  as  well  the  highest  possible  skill 
for  their  management.  In  some  cases  diagnosis  is  easy;  in 
others  it  is  difficult;  in  still  others  impossible;  and  in  all  com- 
plicated. 

At  the  outset  three  problems  present  themselves  which 
must  be  solved  with  reasonable  certainty  before  any  procedure 
is  adopted : 

1.  Is  there  a  tumor? 

2.  What  is  its  situation? 

3.  What  is  its  nature? 

Passing  over  cases  '*in  which  the  presence  of  tumor  is  not 
indicated  by  any  characteristic  symptoms  during  life,"  those 
**in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  tumor  in  some  part 
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of  the  intracranial  cavity  are  present,  but  in  which  there  are 
no  Symptoms  indicative  of  its  exact  site/*  and  those  **in  which 
there  are  distinct  indications  of  derangement  or  disease  of  the 
intracranial  contents,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  may  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  but  are  not  typical  and  character- 
istic of  that  condition,  ''all  of  which  would  lead  us  beyond  the 
limitations  of  the  present  occasion,  we  take  for  present  pur- 
poses the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  show  not  only 
that  a  tumor  is  present  in  some  part  of  the  cranial  cavity,  but 
in  which  they  indicate,  more  or  less  clearly,  its  exact  locality 
or  site." 

In  these  cases  the  typical  distinguishing  symptoms  are: 
Headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  double  optic  neuritis,  or  possibly 
post-neuritic  optic  atrophy.  The  symptoms  vary  greatlyt 
according  to  location,  kind,  and  rapidity  of  growth  of  the 
tumor,  and  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient.  The  ordinary 
course  is  about  as  follows:  Headache  is  first  noticed,  intense, 
persistent,  increasing  at  times  to  a  frightful  degree.  With  or 
between  attacks  there  is  vomiting,  often  without  nausea. 
Vertigo  and  parsesthesise  become  troublesome,  or  convulsive 
movements  or  even  general  convulsions  may  occur  as  time 
goes  on.  Vision  becomes  progressively  weak.  The  mind  be- 
comes disturbed,  mental  processes  are  slow  and  weak,  and 
incapacity  and  hebetude  become  characteristic.  Weakness 
and  emaciation  naturally  succeed  the  intense  pain  and  vomit- 
ing, and  various  paralyses  may  develop.  Blindness  may  ensue 
earlier  or  later.  Local  or  general  convulsions  become  more 
frequent,  and  after  a  variable  time,  five  years  or  less,  the 
patient  becomes  perfectly  helpless. 

Headache  occurs  in  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  cases,  is 
very  generally  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention,  and  is 
most  distressing.  It  is  very  intense,  boring,  lancinating,  often 
causing  sleeplessness  and  exhaustion.  In  some  cases  it  is 
slight,  in  some  absent.  Its  location  is  variable;  one  describes 
it  as  superficial,  another  deep,  or  is  persistently  located  in  one 
or  other  region,  as  vertex  or  occiput.  Although  common,  the 
location  of  the  tumor  does  not  determine  that  of  the  pain. 
The  pain  is  more  constant  to  cerebellar   tumors;  less  so,  but 
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frequent,  with  cerebral ;  still  less  with  those  of  peduncles  and 
base.  On  account  of  pressure  on  nerve  trunks  the  pain  may 
be  projected  upon  the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  Unless  very 
persistent  and  severe,  its  absolute  diagnostic  value  is  not  very 
great. 

Vomiting  is  frequent,  characteristically  projectile,  may  be 
without  nausea,  and,  as  with  headache,  is  more  constant  to 
cerebellar  tumors;  and  yet,  as  a  localizing  symptom,  its 
diagnostic  value  is  very  little.  Its  value  as  a  diagnostic  is 
further   determined   by   the   elimination   of  other  sources  of 


Fio.  6.    Focal  or  Region  Symptoms  of  Brain  Tumors.    (Dana). 

vomiting.     The  important  ones  in  this  connection  are  menin- 
gitis, Bright's  disease,  plumbism,  migraine,  and  hysteria. 

Vertigo  is  sometimes  persistent  and  severe,  but  usually 
slight  and  transitory.  When  severe  it  may  be  associated  with 
forced  movements.  The  latter  are  found  in  tumors  of  the 
cerebellum,  or  in  those  closely  connected  with  it.  Very  severe 
vertigo  with  other  diagnostic  signs  suggests  tumor  of  the  cere- 
bellum, more  likely  the  middle  lobe,  or  that  the  portio  mollis  is 
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involved.  '*  Marked  vertigo,  unilateral  deafness,  and  facial 
paralysis,  when  there  is  no  apparent  lesion  of  the  ear,  when 
associated  with  other  symptoms  of  intracranial  tumor,  are  in- 
dicative of  tumor  at  the  base." 

Double  optic  neuritis^  Bramwell  says,  **is  by  far  the  most 
important  symptom,  (a)  because  it  is  an  objective  sign;  (b) 
because  it  is  present  in  most  cases  at  some  period  of  their 
course;  and  (c)  because  it  is  not  commonly  produced  by  any 
other  conditions."  Ordinarily  its  course  is  progressive  and 
finally  ends  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  It  usually  affects 
both  nerves,  but  they  are  not  always  simultaneously  affected. 

Location,  The  indications  of  location  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  and  its  explanation  (  Pig  6.) 

A.  Mental    dullness,    irritability,    childishness,    lack    of' 
power    of    attention;  later,     motor  symptoms,    anosmia,    eye 
symptoms,  hysteria. 

B.  Localized  spasms  and  epilepsy  with  sensory  aurae; 
local  palsies,  slight  anesthesia,  motor  aphasia,  agraphia. 

C.  Muscular  anesthesia,  apraxia,  oculo-motor  symptoms, 
word-blindness,  with  deep  lesions  anesthesia. 

D.  Hemianopsia,  word-blindness,  soul-blindness,,  with 
deep  lesion  anesthesia. 

F.  Word-deafness,  hysteria,  no  symptoms. 

G.  Cerebellar  ataxia,  vertigo,  vomiting,  forced  move- 
ments, occipital  headache ;  later  bulbar  symptoms. 

H.     Crossed  paralysis  of  II I, IV,  and  limbs. 

I.     Crossed  paralysis  of  V,  and  limbs.  • 

K.     Crossed   paralysis  of  tongue  and  limbs,  bulbar  palsy. 

Differentiation  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  from  Brighfs  disease.  The  diagnosis  of  tumor 
is  difficult  when  there  is  little  or  no  dropsy,  even  if  headache 
and  vomiting  are  present,  headache  confined  to  the  back  of 
the  head.  Dimness  of  vision  is  characteristic  of  both  chronic 
cirrhotic  Bright's  and  tumor,  and  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
are  hard  to  distinguish.  In  both  epileptiform  convulsions,  genu- 
ine apoplectic  seizures,  and  hemiplegia,  are  more  or  less 
characteristic.  However,  chronic  Bright's  disease  presents 
some  very  reliable  distinctions.     Albumen  and  tube-casts  are 
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present  in  the  urine.  But  in  some  cases  these  are  scanty  or 
escape  detection,  althoug^h  in  such,  urine  is  increased  in  quan- 
tity, and  specific  gravity  is  far  below  normal.  In  all  forms  of 
Bright's  disease  (fsxcept  in  waxy  disease)  the  arteries  are  liable 
to  become  atheromatous,  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophies  with- 
out valvular  disease,  and  these  conditions  are  especially  marked 
in  cirrhotic  fever.  A  mild  headache,  generally  occipital,  is  sug- 
gestive of  Bright*s  disease,  while  a  severe  and  unbearable  one 
suggests  tumor ;  still  it  may  be  vice  versa.  The  age  of  the 
patient  is  significant,  for  cirrhotic  Bright's  rarely  affects  the 
young  or  under  twenty.  The  urine,  by  the  series  of  tests,  is 
the  surest  and  safest  guide. 

Plumhism^  in  its  severe  forms,  presents  grave  symptoms 
which  resemble  those  of  brain  tumor.  The  following  should 
exclude  possibility  of  mistake:  **The  presence  of  a  blue  line 
on  the  gum,  and  other  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  such  as 
ansemia,  colic,  constipation,  wrist-drop;  the  previous  history; 
occupation;  character  of  convulsions,  and  peculiar  mental 
condition.     Presence  of  lead  in  the  urine.'* 

Errors  of  Refraction  sometimes  develop  symptoms  of 
such  severity  and  similarity  that  tumor  is  suspected.  Careful 
study  of  the  clinical  history  will  guard  against  mistakes. 

Atrophy  of  the  Brain  ^x^%^ViX.%  %Qva^  cases  with  symptoms 
so  similar  to  tumor,  confirmed  post-mortem,  that  differentiation 
is  impossible. 

In  Migraine  the  distinction  should  be  easily  made;  and  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  one  affected  for  years  with  this  disease 
may  subsequently  suffer  from  intracranial  tumor. 

Cerebral  and  Cerebellar  abscess.  Diagnosis  from  tumor  is 
often  very  difficult  or  impossible,  since  the  same  group  of 
symptoms,  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  may  be 
present,  and  especially  so  if  the  inflammatory  deposit  is 
encysted.  The  points  to  be  observed  are :  The  cause  of  ab- 
scess, if  any  exists.  This  leads  to  consideration  of  suppura- 
tive diseases  of  nose  and  ear  or  other  cranial  bones,  to  injuries, 
to  severe  and  sudden  onset  of  meningitis,  and  to  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  The  characteristics  of  suppuration,  rigors,  tempera- 
tnre,  and  sweating,  point  to  abscess. 
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The  nature  of  intracranial  tumor,  so  far  as  may  be  shown 
at  this  time,  is  well  presented  in  the  following  table  from  Starr, 
which  also  indicates  their  relative  frequency,  and  their  dis- 
tribution: 
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The  first  columns  are  children's  and  the  second  adults'  tumors. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  a  portion  of  the  condi- 
tions described : 

Case  VI.  Practice  of  Prof.  N.  Schneider,  1872.  Man 
aged  26.  Had  suffered  from  epilepsy  for  four  or  five  years. 
Sight  of  right  eye  impaired.  A  diagnosis  of  the  tumor  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  behind  the  right  eye  was  made  which  was  con- 
firmed by  operation,  there  being  removed  a  hard  tumor 
(fibroid)  as  large  as  a  hickory-nut,  which  was   situated  just 
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beneath  the  brain  coverings.     Trephine  entered  at  frontal  and 
temporal. 

This  case  is  the  more  remarkable  for  diagnosis,  operation 
and  recovery,  since  it  occurred  before  asepsis  was  of  conse- 
quence, and  when  localization  was  unknown. 

Case  VII.  Man  aged  33.  Syphilitic  history  admitted, 
which  in  due  course  was  followed  by  paralysis  and  the  usual 
motor  symptoms,  paraplegia,  exaggerated  reflexes,  impaired 
vision,  pupils  dilated  and  irregular;  at  times  quite  rational,  at 
others  would  fly  into  violent  passions,  quickly  irritated.  Diag- 
nosis: Syphilitic  gumma  near  fissure  of  Rolando.  Confirmed 
by  autopsy  which  revealed  the  tumor  and  its  location. 

Case  VIII.  Lad  of  twenty,  suffering  from  severe  frontal 
and  occipital  headaches;  vision  greatly  impaired;  nausea,  and 
soreness  in  gastric  region.  The  symptoms  indicated  brain 
tumor,  and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  ophthalmoscopic 
examination,  which  disclosed  double  optic  neuritis.  No 
operative  interference  was  permitted.  The  boy  returned  to 
his  home  and  died  three  months  afterward.     No  autopsy. 

Case  IX.  A  most  interesting  case  was  that  of  Cunning- 
ham (not  mine,  however).  A  school-teacher  aged  forty-foyr, 
received  a  kick  upon  the  head  from  a  horse  four  years  before, 
deprfe.ssing  the  skull,  which  caused  a  loss  of  memory,  compel- 
ling him  to  change  his  vocation  to  that  of  insurance  agent.  At 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  he  forged  a  check  for  $20,000  asking  for 
gold  in  payment.  With  this  amount  of  specie,  and  two  men 
to  carry  it,  he  proceeded  openly  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
arrested.  The  result  of  the  legal  proceeding  is  not  known. 
Three  years  subsequent  to  this  time  he  presented  a  forged 
check  for  $75,000  upon  a  small  bank  in  Cleveland,  the  paid  up 
capital  of  which  was  less  than  $50,000.  For  this  he  was 
arrested  and  tried.  During  the  trial  it  was  shown  by  expert 
testimony  that  he  was  not  mentally  balanced,  and  not  respons- 
ible for  some  acts;  the  condition  being  the  result  of  bone  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain,  from  the  injury  of  years  before.  The 
court  permitted  trephining,  which  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion.  A  button  was  cut  over  the  seat  of  the  injury  in 
the  parietal  bone.      Thick  cicatricial  tissue  was  found  and  ex- 
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cised,  and  adhesions  between  the  brain  and  membranes  loosened. 
But  notwithstanding  this  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary.  After  a  few  months  of  prison  life  he  died, 
from  what  disease  is  not  known. 

Case  X.  Dr.  StefFenson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
thirty-two,  with  the  symptoms  of  vomiting,  headache,  partial 
iridoplegia,  choked  disc,  loss  of  patellar  reflex  in  right  leg, 
agraphia,  aphasia,  alexia,  mental  stupidity  and  listlessness.  On 
operation  a  growth  was  found  involving  the  angular,  supra- 
marginal,  and  the  base  of  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  gyri. 

Case  XI.  (This  case  is  presente(j  because  of  the  large 
number  of  its  points  of  interest).  Dr.  J.,  dentist,  in  October, 
1898,  was  found  in  his  office  with  a  bullet-hole  in  his  head,  at 
the  parietal  eminence,  right  side,  wound  clean  cut,  no  powder- 
smoke  or  peppering  from  grains  of  powder,  ncir  soiling  of 
trigger-finger.  Direction  of  wound  upward  and  inward  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  There  were  no  responses  from  any  of  the 
reflexes.  Trephined,  removed  flattened  ball  which  had 
broken  through  both  plates  and  rested  upon  the  dura  which  was 
stillotedly  lacerated.  Removed  seven  pieces  of  bone,  and 
dressed  the  wound  antiseptically.     The  patient  died  however. 

The  points  of  interest  are  as  follows: — Was  it  suicide,  or 
accident  or  homicide?  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  importance 
of  the  **Cause  of  Death"  in  our  health  reports,  it  might  have 
been  reported  as  either.  There  was  no  soiling  of  the  scalp 
(he  was  almost  bald),  from  smoke  of  gun  powder,  or  tattoo- 
ing, and  the  wound  was  clean  cut.  According  to  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  Jr.,  with  the  same  gun,  the  muzzle 
must  have  been  six  feet  away  from  the  point"  of  entrance,  for 
it  was  at  that  distance  before  there  ceased  to  be  soiling  or  tat- 
tooing. The  pistol  was  found  seven  or  eight  feet  away  from 
the  body.  A  dentist,  perhaps  also  an  anatomist,  should  have 
selected,  a  better  locality,  the  mouth  perhaps,  or  held  the 
weapon  in  a  more  horizontal  direction.  His  symptoms  were 
those  of  compression,  complicated  with  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  brain: — the  latter  on  the  ground  that  the  blow  to  the  cal- 
varium  would  cause  vibration  of  the  two  arches  of  the  skull, 
resulting  in  fracture  of  the  base.     This  is  my  belief,  though  no 
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written  authority  sustains  me  in  this  new  cause  for  fracture  of 
the  base.  There  are  some  eminent  men,  however,  who  sup- 
port me  in  this  theory. 

The  case  is  .now  pending  in  court.  The  deceased  was 
insured  in  an  accident  company  which  declines  to  pay  its  policy 
on  the  ground  of  suicide.  At  the  first  trial  the  jury  disagreed 
— ten  for  the  plaintiff,  and  two  against.  The  jury  in  the 
second  trial  disagreed — eight  for  plaintiff  and  four  against. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  vitally  important  subjects  in 
the  domain  of  Brain  Surgery  that  deserve  attention;  but  to 
satisfactorily  cover  even  a  part  of  them  would  greatly  exceed 
the  time  limit.  I  shall  instead,  therefore  very  briefly,  indicate, 
in  paragraphs,  a  number  of  practical  matters,  with  such  sugges- 
tions upon  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  are  practical  and  in- 
structive. 


GLEANINGS  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Fractures  of  the  skulL  **The  injury  which  produces  frac- 
ture of  the  skull  frequently  causes  at  the  same  time  visceral 
intracranial  lesions  which  constitute  the  main  object  of  life- 
saving  operations. 

**A  limited  fracture  with  rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  may  result  in  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  from 
compression,  unless  the  accumulation  is  relieved  by  prompt 
operative  interference. 

** A  punctured  fracture  of  the  skull  is  always  a  grave  injury, 
since  of  all  fractures  it  is  most  liable  to  be  followed  by  in- 
fection. 

''A  fissure  is  a  linear  fracture  and  occurs  most  frequently 
at  the  base  in  consequence  of  indirect  application  of  force. 
Hair  and  other  foreign  substances  are  not  infrequently  found 
imprisoned  in  it.     The  cracked  pot  sound  is  elicited   on   per- 


cussion. 


The  depressed  fragments  frequently  correspond  in  size  and 
shape  with  the  contour  of  the  vulnerating  agent — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  forensic  medicine. 
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**  Crushing  of  soft  tissues  at  the  point  of  impact,  and  the 
subsequent  cedematous  walls  surrounding  the  contused  area, 
closely  resemble  a  depressed  fracture;  and  it  is  only  by  careful 
examination  of  local  signs  and  recourse  to  all  diagnostic  re- 
sources that  the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  differentiate  between 
the  two  conditions.  In  contusion  the  surface  of  the  skull  re- 
mains smooth  and  the  level  normal.  Conditions  are  revealed 
by  deep  palpitation  confirmed  in  doubtful  cases  by  exploration 
with  a  stout  aseptic  steel  needle. 

**  The  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through  the  wound  or 
underneath  the  scalp  is  positive  evidence  of  fracture  and 
laceration  of  the  meninges.  If  the  fluid  escapes  through  the 
external  meatus  it  is  reliable  proof  of  the  laceration  of  the 
membrana  tympani  and  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

'*In  fractures  at  the  base  displacement  of  the  fragments  to 
any  considerable  extent  seldom  takes  place  except  in  circular 
fractures  around  the  foramen  magnum.  In  this  event  sudden 
death  may  occur  from  compression  of  the  medulla  which  is 
caused  either  from  the  fracturing  force,  or  later  by  the 
patient  assuming  the  sitting  position  before  union  has  taken 
place. 

** Fracture  involving  the  optic  thalamus  or  optic  tract  may 
be  followed  by  immediate  loss  of  vision  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
due  to  laceration  of  the  ganglion  or  optic  nerves.  Facial  paralysis 
and  loss  of  hearing  immediately  following  the  injury  point  to 
fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

**The  prognosis  in  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  always 
grave.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  any  of  these  fractures.  Vertigo,  headache,  insanity, 
paralysis  and  epilepsy,  are  only  some  of  the  results  of  such 
injury.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  sequelae  are  more 
frequently  due  to  lesions  of  the  cranial  contents  than  to 
changes  in  shape  or  altered  dimensions  of  the  skull  or  its  cavity, 
as  shown  only  too  conclusively  by  the  many  negative  results 
following  trephining  for  depressed  fractures,  which  heal  by  an 
intermediate  callus  almost  exclusively.  Otherwise,  as  in 
exuberant  provisional  callus  which  so  frequently  forms  in  frac- 
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tures  of  long  bones,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  increased 
frequency  of  such  remote  consequences. 

**The  wound  itself  should  be  superficially  disinfected  before 
it  is  touched  with  the  hands;  pouringf  into  it  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, and  flushing  it  with  a  2^%  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Further  exploration  is  then  made  with>sterile  fingers  or  instru- 
ments. 

'* Every  accidental  wound  should  be  regarded  as  infected. 
Superficial  infection,  that  amenable  to  successful  disinfection, 
may  be  made  deep  and  inaccessible  by  careless  or  reckless  explor- 
ation made  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  examination  of  such 
wounds  with  unclean  fingers  and  instruments  is  responsible  for 
innumerable  deaths  from  septic  infection  of  cranial   contents. 

**  Wound  infection  is  very  prone  to  result  disastrously  if  the 
meninges  are  ruptured.  If  the  infection  reaches  the  pia  and 
surface  of  the  brain,  it  is  very  liable  to  spread  rapidly,  and 
since  surgical  treatment  has  only  a  very  limited  control  over 
this  afiection,  the  patient  dies  in  a  few  days  from  septic  lepto- 
meningitis. Antiseptic  measures  have  greatly  reduced  mor- 
tality in  this  class  of  case.<«. 

** Conservatism  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  skull  is 
to  be  recommended,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  children. 

''Fixation  of  fragments  is  never  required,  owing  to  absence 
of  displacing  forces. 

*'The  surgeon  who  converts  a  closed  fracture  of  the  skull 
into  an  open  one  without  adequate  cause,  assumes  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. 

*'If  a  bullet  passes  through  the  skull  the  wound  of  exit 
through  bone  and  soft  tissues  is  larger  than  the  wound  of  en- 
trance; as,  when  the  ball  penetrates  from  the  inner  side  the  ex- 
ternal table  is  fractured  more  extensively  than  the  internal. 
Conditions  are  reversed  at  the  wound  of  entrance,  therefore  the 
overhanging  or  underlying  table  is  removed  until  the  openings 
are  of  equal  size. 

**The  wound  of  entrance  must  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  ex- 
pose the  perforation  freely,  and  this  also  is  then  enlarged  with 
the  chisel,  DeVibliss  or  rongeur  forceps,  to  enable  the  surgeon 
to  remove  loose  spiculae  of  bone,   which  are  frequently  found 
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deeply  imbedded  in  the  brain  substance.  With  a  long-eyed 
probe  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  large  enough  to  loosely  pack 
the  tubular  visceral  wound  should  be  inserted  from  wound  of 
entrance  to  that  of  exit,  the  ends  projecting  a  few  inches  be- 
yond the  surface  of  each  wound.  Thorough  capiJlary  drainage 
of  this  kind  will  prevent  accumulation  in  the  interior  of  the 
skull  of  primary  wound  secretion,  and  is  of  vajue  in  arresting 
capillary  hemorrhage.  A  large  hydroscopic  dressing  which 
includes  the  entire  scalp  and  both  wounds,  is  then  applied, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  a  few  turns  of  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage. 

No  injuries  of  the  skull  are  too  extensive  to  be  despaired  of, 
and  none  too  slight  to  be  ignored. 

**If  a  wound  consists  of  a  ruptured  tympanum,  the  external 
meatus  is  disinfected,  dried,  freely  dusted  with  boro-salicylic 
powder,  and  lightly  packed  with  aseptic  absorbent  cotton, 
which  is  removed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  saturated,  when  the 
meatus  is  repacked  afresh.  If  fracture  of  the  base  communi- 
cates with  the  nasal  cavities  or  naso  pharynx,  it  is  advisable  to 
disinfect  the  mucous  surface  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  mild 
antiseptic  solutions  and  packed  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze. 

In  punctured  fractures  of  the  base,  if  no  foreign  bodies 
are  lodged  in  the  wound,  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  and 
the  wound  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

**Trephining  must  be  reserved  for  the  following  fractures  of 
the  skull:  (a)  subcutaneous  fractures  attended  with  focal 
symptoms;  (b)  subcutaneous  fractures  in  adults  with  marked 
depression;  (c)  all  compound,  including  punctured  and  gun- 
shot fractures;  (d)  compound  and  subcutaneous  fractures  com- 
plicated by  hemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  arteries- 
The  trephine  should  never  be  used  in  elevation  in  depressed 
fracture  of  the  skull. 

Operative  treatment  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  gun-shot 
and  punctured  fractures. 

"If  the  wound  is  recent,  every  loose  fragment  should  be 
temporarily  removed  and  placed  in  a  warm  2|%  carbolic  acid 
solution  for  disinfection,  until  needed.  The  wound  surgically 
clean,  they  are  transferred  from  the   carbolized   into  a  warm 
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physiologic  salt  solution,  prior  to  reimplantation  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  the  dura.  If  large  it  is  wise  to  fragment  them  still 
further,  to  the  size  of  a  thumb-nail  or  smaller.  If  some  of  the 
fragments  have  been  lost,  the  defect  can  be  supplied  with  chipS 
of  bone  made  by  cutting'  others  through  the  diploe,  separating 
the  internal  from  the  external  table.  After  the  mosaic  of  frag- 
ments is  completed,  the  pericranium  and  skin  are  sutured  over 
it  so  as  to  secure  to  them  vascular  tissue  on  both  sides.  The 
wound  remaining  aseptic,  every  one  of  the  fragments  will  re- 
.tain  its  vitality  and  will  take  an  active  part  in  restoration  of 
the  continuity  of  the  skull. 

Drainage,  tubal  or  capillary,  with  gauze,  bundle  of  catgut 
or  horsehair,  is  continued  until  the  wound  has  been  shown  to 
be  or  has  been  made  thoroughly  aseptic. 

•*Rest  in  bed,  head  elevated,  must  be  enforced  in  all  cases, 
until  danger  from  complications  has  passed,  and  in  basal  frac- 
tures until  the  injury  to  the  bone  has  been  repaired,  that  is,  for 
at  least  four  to  six  weeks.  The  general  treatment  has  for  its 
object  to  guard  against  a  harmful  blood-supply  to  the  brain, 
which  includes  a  limited  non-stimulating  diet,  the  administra- 
tion of  cathartics,  and  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head  in  the 
form  of  cold  coil  or  an  ice-bag.  The  proper  time  for  applica- 
tion of  cold  is  as  soon  as  the  reaction  has  been  established,  and 
until  the  tendency  to  cerebral  congestion  has  subsided.  Mental 
rest  is  essential.  If  the  patient  is  unconscious,  a  systematic 
aseptic  catheterization  must  be  instituted  at  the  proper  time, 
and  continued  until  control  of  the  bladder  is  regained. 

Manipulation  of  the  pubis  is  significant;  death  always 
follows. 

^^Intracranial  hemorrhage.  The  middle  meningeal 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  intracranial  arteries,  and  when  cut 
or  ruptured  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  It  may  be  torn,  the 
skull  unfractured,  by  the  application  of  blunt  force  sufficient 
to  change  momentarily  the  contour  of  the  skull  while  stopping 
short  of  fracture;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  complication  of 
fracture. 

The  symptoms  from  this  source  are  characteristic.  A 
chief  clinical  feature  is  progressive  increase  in  the  severity  of 
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the  symptoms  as  long  as  hemorrhage  continues.  After  hemi- 
plegia is  complete,  loss  of  consciousness,  stertor,  dilatation  of 
pupils,  and  other  indications  of  diffuse  cerebral  compression 
set  in,  and  unless  surgical  intervention  is  prompt,  death  from 
acute  compression  is  the  rule. 

**The  dura  intact,  the  extravasion  will  be  found  between  it 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  bones;  if  ruptured,  it  may 
besub-dural;  or  if  the  tear  is  limited  and  opposite  the  bleed- 
ing point,  sub-dural  and  epidural.  The  location  of  the  clot 
depends  upon  the  part  injured.  In  order  of  frequency  it  is 
found  in  the  temporo-parietal,  parieto-occipital,  and  fronto- 
temporal  regions,  according  as  the  main  artery  or  its  anterior 
or  posterior  branches  are  torn. 

Direct  ligation  is  seldom  possible.  The  best  course  is  to 
pass  a  catgut  ligature,  with  a  well-curved  round  needle,  under- 
neath the  vessel  including  some  of  the  dural  tissue,  and  tie 
carefully.  If  the  artery  lies  in  a  complete  l)ony  canal,  the 
ligation  is  useless,  and  hemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  crush- 
ing the  bone  at  the  bleeding  point  with  a  sequestrum  forceps 
or  by  spiking  the  canal  with  an  aseptic  ivory  nail.  Suture 
arteries  of  the  scalp  with  silk  worm-gut. 

Trephining  for  epilepsy  is  of  no  benefit  unless  for  a  growth 
or  a  foreign  body  in  the  brain. 

yacksonian  epilepsy.  There  are  very  few  permanent  re- 
coveries, but  some  temporary  benefit  in  nearly  all  cases  oper- 
ated upon.  Cortical  excision  has  met  with  only  temporary 
benefit. 

Traumatic  epilepsy  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  intra- 
cranial lesions  than  of  changes  in  the  contour  of  the  skull. 

**The  surgeons  who  but  a  few  years  ago  claimed  that  trau- 
matic epilepsy  was  usually  a  result  of  a  depressed  fracture  are 
evidently  wrong.  I  have  seen  as  many  cases  of  traumatic 
epilepsy  developing  after  extensive  skull-defect,  as  after  de- 
pressed fracture;  showing  conclusively  that  depression  is  not 
always,  indeed  but  very  seldom,  the  true  cause  of  subsequent 
epileptic  seizures.  I  believe  the  dura  to  be  a  very  sensitive 
structure,  and  deserves  our  careful  and  increased  attention. 

Tumors  of  the  Brain,     In   searching   for   tumors   it   is   a 
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comparatively  safe  procedure  to  pass  a  blunt,  straight,  and  . 
slender  probe  in  various  directions  through  the  brain  tissue. 

When  the  question  of  locating  the  cause  of  excessive  intra- 
cranial tension  is  under  consideration,it  is  always  safe  to  pass  a 
needle  into  the  lateral  ventricles  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  may  be  an  increase  of  intra- ventricular  pressure;  if  so 
this  fact  may  lead  to  immediate  deductions  in  further  clearing 
up  a  diagnosis. 

In  extreme  cases,  when  there  is  sufficient  intracranial  pres- 
sure to  produce  unconsciousness,  or  at  least  deep  stupor,  it  is 
best  to  open  the  skull  under  local  anesthesia.  If  there  is  respi- 
ratory failure,  artificial  respiration  is  maintained  and  the  skull 
is  opened  with  as  much  rapidity  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

**  Operations  on  cerebellar  tumors  are  more  dangerous  than 
are  tumors  in  the  Rolandic  region. 

Do  not  operate  for  tumor  of  the  brain  if  malignant  disease 
exists  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

The  Hartley-Krause  method  for  intra-cranial  neurectomy 
in  intractable  cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  is  the  best.  How- 
ever, statistics  are  not  encouraging  for  permanent  relief.  The 
death-rate  is  too  large,  and  the  sequelae  too  numerous  and  se- 
rious to  justify  the  operation. 

Abbe  gives  his  experience  with  twenty  cases,  the  Hartley 
operation  being  done  five  times,  the  Salzer  four,and  the  Carno- 
chan  eleven.  He  advocates  a  thoroughly  done  Carnochan 
operation  with  clean  resection  of  the  second  branch  to  foramen 
rotundum,  for  most  bad  cases,  even  when  the  first  and  third 
branches  seem  to  share  the  neuralgic  shocks  If  one  chooses  to 
do  the  Salzer,  then  he  advises  a  section  of  the  zygoma  turned 
down  with  the  skin, and  a  muscle  splitting  of  the  temporal  rather 
than  coronoid  section.  If  the  intracranial  method  is  adopted, 
he  advocates  the  simple  section  and  limited  excision  of  the 
second  and  third  branches  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  to  the 
foramina,  and  interposition  of  a  piece  of  sterile  rubber  tissue. 
He  sees  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  resection  of  the  Gas- 
serian ganglion  is  necessary  to  the  thorough  severance  of  nerve 
connection  with  the  brain.  In  most  cases  of  inveterate  tic  a 
chronic  neuritis  exists,  usually  of  the  middle  branch.     Hence 
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the  quick  and  permanent  cures  which  we  are  able  to  record  by 
excisions  anterior  to  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

Lumbar  puncture  for  relief  of  pressure  in  cerebral  disease, 
is  of  great  benefit. 

Parkins*  Operation  (trephining  the  occipital  bone  low 
enough  to  permit  tapping  the  sub-arachnoid  space  under  the 
cerebellum)  in  lieu  of  original  puncture,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  skin  of  egg — the  thin  membranous  layer  lining  the 
shell,  inserted  between  the  dura  and  circumference  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  skull,  as  part  of  the  permanent  dressing,  has  advan- 
tages.    The  brain  cannot  be  compressed. 
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Buchanan    Hospital, 

St.   Leonards-on-Sea. 


Dear  Sir, 

Will  you  give  your  kindly  aid  to 
the  Buchanan  Hospital  in  the  circumstances 
detailed    in    the   printed    form. 


In  those  circumstances  vou  will  under- 
stand  the  difficulty  of  raising  more  money 
locally,  but  we  have  been  so  well  supported 
and  have  done  so  well  by  Homoeopathy  that 
you  may  perhaps  think  w-ith  us  that  we  may 
meet  with  the  needed  support  from  a  more 
general   appeal. 

Would  you  give  enclosed  printed  form, 
with   your  personal    approval   added  to   it,  to 
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as  many  patients  and  friends  as  you  can. 


With    your   help    thus    given    we   are 


sure   of  generous  aid 


I    am, 


Yours  truly, 

W.   B.   LIDPIARD, 

Hon,   Sec.  Buchanan  Hospital, 


I9CX:)-I90I. 


The  Buchanan  Hospital  has  been  built  and 
locally  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^i,ooo  a  year. 
Last  year  a  sum  of  ;;^i,ooo  was  raised  locally  and  an 
Out-patient  Department  added  to  the  Hospital.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  Hospital  deals  with  200  in-patients  and 
500  out-patients  a  year.  It  is  tiow  necessary  to  rail  in 
the  premises,  and  this  is  an  expensive  affair,  but  it  is 
felt  that  in  the  circumstances  many  charitable  people  not 
locally  connected  would  be  willing  to  help  in  view  of  the 
funds  already  locally  raised. 

We  ask  them  to  assist  us  by  sending  us  contribu- 
tions of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  a  Bazaar  to  be  held  in  May 
or  June  next. 

All  such  kindly  gifts  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
following,  who  will  thankfully  receive  and  acknowledge 
them,  whether  in  kind  or  money. 

Rev.  G.  a.   Fovster,   All  Saints'  Rectory,  Hastings. 

W.  B.  LiDDiARD,  Esq.,  Buchanan  Hospital, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Hughes,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Clowes  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Wellington  Square, 

Hastings 

F.   Shaw,  Esq.,  The  Gables,  Pevensey  Road, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

The  most  acceptable  contributions  will  be  money — plain 
underclothing  of  all  kinds  and  any  article  saleable 
at  a  Bazaar. 

1900 — 1901. 
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A  STTTDT  OF  SOICE  DBUOS  IK  SO-OALLED  DEBANSE- 
MEKT  OF  SEXUAL  FmrOTIOHS. 


By  Bukk  G.  Carleton,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Professor  of  Genito- Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases,  Metro- 
Politan   Post-Graduate    School  of  Medicine,  and 
Genito-  Urinary  Surgeon  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island, 
New  York  City, 


THE  symptomatic  indications  in  this  paper  have 
been  verified  either  by  the  author  or  by  other 
competent  observers ;  and  while  many  more 
drugs  could  be  added  and  will  be  required  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  case  and  indications^  this 
paper  has  been  restricted  to  those  more  com- 
monly used. 

Neither  is  reference  made  to  the  frequently 
required  surgical  procedures,  such  as  the  removal 
of  strictures  in  various  locations  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  deep  urethral  injections,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold  through  the  urethral  or 
rectal  psychophore,  the  milking  of  the  seminal 
vesicles,  etc.,  as  required  by  the  pathological 
cause,  and  the  discovery  and  correction  of  unnatu- 
ral habits  where  they  exist,  the  institution  of 
proper  hygiene,  and  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 

Many  of  these  cases  are  lightly  treated  by  the 
general   practitioner,  and   many  useful   members 


of  society  are  allowed  annually  to  drift  into  a 
worse  condition,  who  might  easily  be  cured  by 
the  adminstration  of  properly  indicated  remedies 
early  in  their  history,  even  without  the  aid  of  a 
specialist  and  the  necessity  for  the  careful  and 
scientific  local  treatment  which  finally  becomes 
de  rigiftur  to  restore  their  moral  tone  and 
health.  Our  study  of  drugs  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

Acid  Phosphoric. — Special  indications:  Incases 
where  for  a  long  period  there  has  been  an  exces- 
sive loss  of  seminal  fluid,  voluntary,  involuntary, 
nocturnal  or  diurnal,  when  straining  at  stool,  or 
urinating;  penis  and  scrotum  relaxed;  testicles 
hang  low  down;  general  crawling  sensation  over 
the  scrotum;  erection  difficult  or  impossible. 
When  coitus  is  attempted  ejaculation  occurs  too 
early  in  the  act. 

General  indications:  Whole  system  generally 
relaxed  without  marked  local  pain;  burning 
sensations  in  lumbar  region;  back  and  legs 
weak;  totters  when  walking;  vertigo,  as  if 
about  to  fall;  when  reclining,  sensation  as  if  the 
feet  would  go  higher  than  the  head;  crushing 
pain  in  the  vertex,  accompanied  by  cold,  clammy 
perspiration  late  in  the  afternoon  and  evening; 
stupefaction  or  sensation  as  if  intoxicated;  low- 
spirited,  indifference,  sadness,  disinclined  to  talk; 
eyes  glassy  and  lustreless. 

Acid  Picric. — Special  indications  :  Priapism; 
violent  erections  ;  penis  distended  almost  to 
bursting ;  agonizing  desire  for  an  embrace.  (It 
is  reported  that  many  of  the  provcrs  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  lectures  and  return  to  their  homes 
for  a  few  days.)  Seminal  emissions,  followed  by 
hot  feeling   in   the  dorsal   and   lumbar   regions, 


worse  from  motion  ;  tired  aching^  feeling  in  the 
lumbar  region  on  awakening,  with  heaviness  in 
the  feet  and  lower  extremities,  and  accompanied 
by  a  heavy,  tired  feeling  in  the  occiput,  forehead, 
or  both. 

General  indications  :  The  least  mental  exer- 
tion causes  prostration  and  brain  fag  ;  vertigo 
on  walking,  stooping  or  going  up  stairs  ;  numb- 
ness, crawling  and  pricking  in  the  limbs ; 
rapid  development  of  boils  over  all  parts  of  the 
body.  ' 

Agnus  Castus. — Special  indications :  Impo- 
tence; organs  relaxed  and  cold,  nothing  excites 
an  erection;  emission  of  mucus  from  the  urethra 
during  sexual  excitement ;  involuntary  emissions 
during  the  night,  even  after  coitus  ;  seminal  fluid 
watery  or  yellow. 

General  indications  :  This  remedy  is  especially 
useful  in  those  advanced  in  years,  who  in  their 
youth  have  carried  sexual  indulgence  to  extremes, 
and  who,  while  physically  impotent,  are  mentally 
as  excitable  in  mental  passion  and  excitability  as 
in  early  life,  thus  leading  to  many  perverted  acts 
and  orgies  ;  low  spirited  ;  melancholy ;  fear  of 
approaching  death  ;  loss  of  memory  ;  heaviness 
and  pressure  in  the  head  as  if  it  would  fall  for- 
ward ;  pain  in  the  vertex  and  great  debility ; 
sleeplessness,  though  very  tired  when  retiring  ; 
sleeps  but  little  during  the  night. 

Baryta  Carb, — Special  indications  :  Dimin- 
ished sexual  power  and  desire. 

General  indications :  Useful  in  the  aged,  where 
there  is  great  weakness  of  mind  and  body  ;  want 
of  confidence  in  others ;  vertigo ;  trembling 
when  standing,  with  fear  of  falling ;  feeling  of 
heaviness  in  the  body;  general  emaciation  ;  sen- 


sitiveness  to  cold  ;  all  symptoms  aggravated  when 
thinking  of  them, 

Caladium. — Special  indications  :  Glans  penis 
is  flabby  and  relaxed,  the  result  of  masturbation  ; 
want  of  tone  in  the  organs;  when  the  foreskin  is 
retracted  there  is  not  sufficient  reaction  or  con- 
tractibility  of  the  parts  to  replace  themselves, 
or,  after  coitus,  the  prepuce  remains  behind 
the  glans  and  becomes  swollen  and  painful; 
relaxation  of  the  penis  during  sexual  excitement 
and  desire ;  erection  suddenly  ceases  during 
coitus,  without  cognizance  as  to  whether  there 
was  an  ejaculation  of  semen  ;  no  orgasm  ;  j>arts 
flabby;  imperfecterection,  with  premature  orgasm; 
nocturnal  emissions,  with  or  without  lascivious 
dreams,  or  with  dreams  in  no  way  associated  with 
sexual  subjects ;  complete  impotence  without 
erections  ;  genital  organs  cold  to  the  touch  and 
sensation. 

Nymphomania, produced  by  seat  worms  from  the 
rectum  entering  the  vagina,  thus  causing  irrita- 
tion and  unnatural  sensations. 

General  indications  :  Low  spirited,  gloomy, 
forgetful ;  attacks  of  faintness  after  writing  or 
mental  exertion  ;  disinclination  to  move  or  act  ; 
lewd  thoughts  without  erections. 

Calc.  Carb. — Special  indications  :  Sexual  power 
diminished  or  imperfect ;  emissions  premature  ; 
great  prostration  after  coition,  followed  by  weak- 
ness and  trembling,  especially  in  the  knees,  with 
headache,  vertigo  and  night  sweats  ;  impotence, 
with  increased  sexual  desire  ;  burning  and  sting- 
ing while  the  semen  is  ejaculated  during  coitus  ; 
frequent  nocturnal  emissions. 

General  indications:  Frequently  required  for 
those  who  have  led  a  rapid  and  unchaste  life,  and 


having  settled  down  to  a  moral  and  healthful  eon* 
dition,  suffer  from  excessive  sexual  desire  and  phys- 
ical deficiency  ;  more  passion  than  physical  power 
to  carry  out  the  act ;  in  all  conditions  caused  by 
sexual  excesses  ;  weakness  of  mind  and  body  ; 
apprehension  and  anxiety  about  health  ;  fear  they 
will  lose  their  reason,  or  others  will  notice  their 
confusion  of  mind ;  despair  ;  mental  application 
difficult ;  nervous  relaxation,  ill  humor,  faintness, 
great  debility  and  emaciation,  with  prominence 
of  the  abdomen  and  good  appetite  ;  dark  circles 
around  the  eyes;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  perspira- 
tion of  the  hands  and  feet;  coldness  of  and  dead 
feeling  in  the  feet,  especially  at  night. 

Cantharides. — Special  indications  :  Priapism  ; 
satyriasis  ;  spermatorrhoea  resulting  from  gonor- 
rhoea ;  nymphomania ;  great  increase  of  sexual 
appetite,  which  is  sometimes  uncontrollable ; 
erections  violent  and  sometimes  painful;  erec- 
tions continuous  without  sensation  ;  urethral  irri- 
tation, with  priapism  and  constant  desire  to 
urinate. 

General  indications:  Amorous  frenzy  ;  un- 
chaste actions  ;  shamelessness  ;  eyes  fiery,  spark- 
ling and  protruding;  over-sensitiveness  of  all  parts 
of  the  body 

Capsicum  Annum. — Special  indications  :  Vio- 
lent erections  occurring  during  the  day  and  re- 
lieved only  by  the  application  of  cold  water. 
Violent  erections  in  the  morning.  Trembling  of 
the  whole  body  during  sexual  excitement.  Loss 
of  sexual  power  ;  coldness  of  the  genitals,  accom- 
panied by  cold  chills  down  the  back. 

General  indications  :  Vertigo  ;  pressive  head- 
ache, darting  pains  through  the  head,  worse 
when  at  rest ;  peevish  and  sleepless. 


China  Off. — Special  indications:  Morbid  «xcitB> 
bility,  witli  lascivious  fancies;  emissions  caused  by 
slight  abdominal  irritation;  premature  ejacula- 
tions, followed  by  great  weakness ;  frequent  noc- 
turnal emissions  after  self-abuse. 

General  indications :  It  is  very  useful  for  the 
weakness  immediately  following  a  sexual  de- 
bauch, or  when  several  emissions  have  occurred 
during  the  previous  night,  with  nervous  irritability 
and  desire  to  be  alone  ;  indifference  ;  pain  in  the 
small  of  the  back  when  lying  upon  it;  weakness 
of  the  knees  ;  trembling  of  the  hands,  etc. 

Chlorine. — Special  indications  :  Impotence  of 
recent  appearance,  with  aversion  to  sexual  inter- 
course. 

General  indications  :  Fear  of  impending  danger  ; 
fears  loss  of  reason  ;  forgets  names  and  places ; 
disinclination  to  arise  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  ill-humor;  loss  of  flesh;  aged  appearance. 

Conium  Mac. — Special  indications  :  Impotence ; 
imperfect  erections  ;  excessive  seminal  emissions 
resulting  from  sexual  excesses  or  celibacy  ; 
seminal  weakness,  with  erethism  and  premature 
emissions  ;  flaccidity  of  the  parts,  with  weakness 
in  the  back  ;  emissions  without  erection ;  dis- 
charge of  prostatic  or  other  fluid  from  the  urethra 
during  stool  and  with  every  emotion ;  sexual 
organs  very  irritable. 

Generalindications:  Hypochondriacal;  morose; 
avoids  society;  sad,  anxious  and  low-spirited; 
vertigo,  worse  on  turning  in  bed  ;  difficulty  in 
walking  ;  numb  feeling  in  the  brain  ;  especially 
indicated  in  complaints  from  denial  of  carnal 
desires. 

Cobalt. — Special  indications  i  Lewd  dreams 
frequent,  with  seminal  emissions  which  awaken. 


and  aecompanied  by  headache,  Voluntary  and 
involuntary  emissions  are  followed  by  backache, 
referred  especially  to  the  lumbar  region,  and  is 
aggravated  when  sitting. 

Digitalis, — Special  indications:  Violent  erec- 
tions ;  involutary  seminal  emissions  without 
dreams,  followed  by  great  prostration,  sadness 
and  utter  despair. 

General  indications  :  Gloomy ;  peevish  ;  great 
anxiety  and  apprehension  about  the  future ; 
dullness  in  the  head,  with  a  limited  power  of 
application ;  attacks  of  debility  and  faintness 
especially  after  breakfast  and  dinner ;  great 
nervous  weakness. 

Dioscorea,  —  Special  indications:  Sexual 
organs  relaxed  and  cold,  with  great  weakness  of 
the  parts ;  seminal  emissions  frequent,  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  nightly,  accompanied  by 
erotic  dreams,  followed  by  weakness,  especially 
about  the  knees,  and  possibly  pain  and  spasm  of 
the  spermatic  cord. 

Gelsetnium,  —  Special  indications :  Sexual 
organs  relaxed,  cold,  and  often  accompanied  by 
cold  perspiration  on  the  scrotum  ;  frequent  noc- 
turnal pollutions  without  lascivious  dreams ; 
spermatorrhoea ;  emissions  followed  by  languor  ; 
Impotence  with  weakness  and  irritability  of  the 
seminal  vesicles  from    masturbation. 

General  indications :  Vertigo,  accompanied  by 
pain  in  the  occipital  region;  irritability  and  languor. 

Graphites, — Special  indications  :  Violent  erec- 
tions, with  uncontrollable  sexual  desire  and  ex- 
citement ;  during  coitus  cramps  in  the  calves  of 
the  legs  ;  no  ejaculation  follows  the  sexual  act  in 
spite  of  every  exertion  ;  impotence ;  absence  of 
sensation  during  coitus,  and  no  discharge  of  semen. 


General  Indlcatloni  :  Melancholy  ;  tncllned  to 
grief;  fear  of  approaching  danger  ;  forgetfulness  ; 
on  awakening  semi-lateral  headache  ;  fear  of  in- 
sanity ;  sexual  thoughts  fill  the  mind,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  al!  others,  with  voluptuous  irritability 
of  the  sexual  organs  ;  emaciation,  with  feeling  of 
great  debility  ;  unhealthy  condition  of  the  skin. 

Kali  Brom. — Special  indications  :  Erections 
normal  in  quality,  but  persistent ;  nocturnal  emis- 
sions ;  loss  of  sexual  power,  with  wasting  of  the 
organs  ;  nightly  emissions,  with  great  nervous  ir- 
ritability. 

General  indications  :  Nervous  condition  from 
continence  ;  mental  depression,  with  weakness  in 
the  lower  extremities  after  sexual  abuse  or 
imperfect  intercourse  ;  great  nervous  excitability. 

Kali  Tod. — General  indications  :  Sterility  from 
specific  disease. 

Lycopodium. — Special  indications  :  Erections 
imperfect  or  absent;  organs  cold,  small,  relaxed 
and  shriveled  ;  sexual  thoughts  cause  no  erec- 
tion, though  these  may  be  persistent. 

General  indications  :  Low  spirited,  melan- 
choly, despondent,  dreads  the  company  of  men, 
desires  to  be  alone ;  general  prostration  and  ema- 
ciation ;  gastric  disorders  ;  faintness  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day. 

Natr.  Phos. — Special  indications  :  Pollutions 
nightly,  with  or  without  erethism  or  lascivious 
dreams,  but  followed  by  weakness  in  the  back  ; 
trembling  of  the  knees,  as  if  they  would  give  way. 

Nux  Vomica. — Special  indications  :  Involun- 
tary emissions,  occurring  mostly  towards  morn- 
ing, followed  by  headache  and  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing; seminal  emissions  are  frequent;  satyriasis 
in  those  addicted  to  alcohol. 


General  indications:  Especially  useful  in 
derangements  resulting  from  self-abuse  or 
excesses  at  an  early  age  ;  nervous  depression  ; 
irritability ;  over-sensitiveness  to  external 
impressions  ;  inclined  to  fault-finding ;  habitual 
maliciousness  ;  debility  of  the  nervous  system ; 
sensation  of  heaviness  of  the  body,  alternating 
with  lightness  ;  aversion  to  motion  in  the  open 
air ;  attacks  of  faintness  ;  gastric  and  bilious  dis- 
turbances; congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

Phosphorus, — Special  indications  :  Uncontrol- 
lable sexual  desire  in  both  sexes.  Frequent 
emissions,  with  great  feebleness,  loss  of  strength 
and  flesh  ;  abnormal  sexual  appetite  and  excita- 
bility, with  burning,  tingling  and  formication  along 
the  spine  ;  erotomania ;  great  sexual  excitement ; 
revealing  the  person  without  shame  and  seek  to 
gratify  debased  appetites  without  regard  to  time 
or  place ;  sexual  mania  ;  constant  torment  for  an 
embrace,  followed  by  impotence ;  discharge  of 
seminal  fluid  during  stool ;  rtightly  emission*?, 
with  great  prostration. 

General  indications:  This  remedy  will  be 
indicated  not  only  in  satyriasis  and  nymphomania, 
but  is  required  in  impotence  and  other  sexual 
disorders  which  have  resulted  from  overexcita- 
bility  or  abuse  of  the  genital  organs.  Impotence 
from  chastity  is  frequently  cured  by  this  remedy. 
This  drug  is  also  indicated  in  those  who  have 
lived  a  rapid  life  and  are  trying  to  restrain  their 
passions,  and  are  unable  to  do  so  from  local 
erethism,  etc.  Great  excitability ;  vehement ; 
becomes  easily  vexed  and  angered  ;  never  wants 
to  be  left  alone  in  a  room ;  mental  application 
difficult,  cannot  think,  easily  fatigued  ;  vertigo 
on  arising  in  the  morning  or  on  rising  from  a 


seat;  dull  patn  in  the  head;  trembling  on  begin- 
ning to  walk  ;  tired  feeling  ;  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing ;  heaviness  of  the  back  and  limbs ;  loco- 
motor ataxia  from  sexual  excesses. 

Platina. — Special  indications :  Sexual  desire 
inordinately  increased,  with  violent  erections, 
especially  at  night;  excessive  sensitiveness  and 
titilation  in  and  upon  the  genital  organs,  with  an 
almost  uncontrollable  desire  for  an  embrace ; 
satyriasis  or  nymphomania;  sexual  desire  and 
strength  abnormal  ;  ovaries  are  sensitive  to 
pressure,  and  the  seat  of  a  burning  pain. 

General  indications:  Spasms  and  convulsions, 
from  abuse  of  the  sexual  organs  previous  to 
puberty-  The  uterus  may  be  prolapsed  and  in- 
durated, accompanied  by  spasms  of  the  parts  and 
bearing-down  pain;  spasms  and  rigidity  of  the 
parts,  attended  with  dyspnoea. 

Genera]  indications:  The  mental' symptoms  are 
characterized  by  haughtiness,  egotism  and  a  feel- 
ing of  self-superiority  ;  looks  upon  every  one  as 
being  inferior;  objects  appear  smaller  than  nor- 
mal; home  associations  appear  strange  to  them; 
great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system;  sees  hor- 
rid objects,  demons,  ghosts,  etc.;  hysterical  con- 
ditions, crying  and  laughing  at  inopportune  times 
and  places. 

In  boys  this  drug  is  frequently  required  where 
they  have  masturbated  to  excess  before  puberty, 
resulting  in  hollow  eyes,  yellow  skin,  melancholy 
and  sheepishness;  tendency  to  spasms  and  epi- 
leptiform seizures;  consciousness  often  not  lost, 
the  limbs  are  drawn  up  and  separated. 

Selenium. — Special  indications  :  Seminal  and 
physical  weakness  ;  pollutions,  voluntary,  involun- 
tary, nocturnal  or  diurnal,  are  followed  by  great 


nervous  prostration  ;  coldness  and  relaxation  of 
the  genital  organs,  with  involuntary  discharge  or 
constant  dribbling  of  spermatic  or  prostatic  fluid 
during  sleep,  at  stool,  when  urinating,  etc. . 

General  indications :  General  relaxation  of 
the  system,  all  conditions  worse  after  sleep 
and  from  mental  or  physical  exertion  ;  easily 
fatigued;  irritability;  headache,  sleeplessness  and 
mental  confusion ;  paralytic  weakness  of  the 
spine. 

Staphisagria. — Special  indications  :  Prostatic 
irritation  and  posterior  urethretis,  the  result  of 
unnatural  or  perverted  thoughts  or  habits. 

General  indications  :  This  drug  is  frequently 
indicated  for  the  results  of  perverted  sexual  hab- 
its and  the  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  these 
subjects,  more  than  the  result  of  any  ex- 
cessive sexual  habits  or  vice.  These  conditions 
are  frequently  accompanied  in  the  male  by 
prostatic  irritation  or  posterior  urethretis.  In  the 
female,  masturbation  and  abnormal  sexual  habits 
and  thoughts  frequently  cause  ovarian  irritation, 
when  they  become  over-sensitive  and  easily 
angered  ;  in  these  cases  this  remedy  is  frequently 
of  untold  value,  as  well  as  for  those  nervous  de- 
rangements in  highly  nervous  women,  when  con- 
tinence is  enforced  by  long  absence  of  the  hus- 
band, or  widowhood,  pr  from  reading  and  pon- 
dering on  impure  literature;  nervous  system  worn 
out ;  weakened  and  undermined  condition  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  caused  by  perverted  sexual 
habits,  or  the  result  of  a  mental  state  which  has 
allowed  the  mind  to  dwell  too  much  on  sexual 
thoughts  ;  gloomy  ;  apathetic  condition  ;  shy, 
peevish,  apathetic  ;   prefers   solitude,  and   avoids 

the  company  of  the  opposite  sex  ;   the  face  ap- 

• 
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pears  shrunken  ;  eyes  listless,  deep-set  and  hol- 
low, surrounded  with  dark  rings  ;  nose  pointed  ; 
great  emaciation. 

This  remedy  is  characterized  by  constant  sus- 
picion. Chip  on  the  shoulder  waiting  for  some 
one  to  knock  it  off. 

Stramonium. — Nymphomania  appearing  before 
the  menses;  ladies  who  are  naturally  refined 
and  modest  become  exceedingly  lewd  in  speech 
and  action,  and  insolent  in  manner  ;  strong  odor 
of  the  body. 

Sulphur. — Special  indications  :  Genital  organs 
relaxed;  testicles  and  scrotum  hang  down  ;  penis 
cold;  erections  infrequent ;  involuntary  discharge 
of  spermatic  fluid,  with  burning  in  the  urethra ; 
if  coitus  is  attempted  the  ejaculation  occurs  too 
early,  almost  at  the  first  contact  of  the  parts,  and 
before  intromission  ;  nocturnal  pollutions  fre- 
quent; discharge  of  prostatic  fluid  after  micturi- 
tion ;  seminal  fluid  thin,  watery  and  almost  inodor- 
ous. In  the  female,  pruritus  and  general  congest- 
ion of  the  entire  genitalia. 

General  indications :  Useful  for  the  bad  results 
following  sexual  excesses;  hypochondriacal;  faint- 
ness  ;  low-spirited  ;  peevishness ;  irritability ; 
difficult  thought  and  speech  ;  heat  on  top  ofhead  ; 
cold  feet;  backache;  weakness  in  the  lower 
extremities  ;  unable  to  digest  milk  or  farinaceous 
food. 
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OLD  EYES  MADE  NEW; 

OB, 

HOW  TO  SPEEDILT  RESTORE  THE  SIGHT  AND  THROIf 

ASIDE  SPEOTAOLES. 

/  — 

Bt  KTB.  Foois,  M.  D^  Autbob  or  **Mbdioal  Common  Sxvai.** 


[Thb  foIlowiBg  interesting  matter  relative  to  the  eye  is  mainly  ex- 
tracted from  my  large  work,  entitled  Medical  Common  Sense.  Those 
who  may  not  be  interested  in  the  onrions  mechanism  of  the  eye,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  sight  becomes  impaired  in  advanced  life,  can 
torn  directly  to  page  0  for  information  regarding  the  restoration  of 
the  sight,  althongh  the  whole  pamphlet  is  so  plainly  written,  its  whole 
contents  should  be  interesting  to  aU.] 

PRESBYOPIA,  OR  LONG  SIGHT. 

Under  this  head  I  have  something  to  commnnicate,  which  will 
receive  a  cordial  welcome  by  all  sensible  people  whose  eye-sight  ia 
becoming  impaired  by  age.  Those  who  imagine  that  it  adds  to  the 
dignified  appearance  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  have  the  eyes  hidden 
bdiind  convex  glasses,  and  the  head  nearly  encircled  with  golden 
bows,  cannot  be  expected  to  pnrsne  the  subject  of  this  essay  with 
interest  Happily  the  latter  class  is  in  a  decided  minority  compared 
with  those  who  dislike  the  adoption  of  any  and  aU  paraphernalia  in- 
dicating the  approach  of  age  and  infirmity.    If  any  species  of  vanity 
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is  exonMible,  it  is  that  which  leads  an  indiTidnal  to  adopbevery  means 
foienoe  and  art  hare  provided,  to  overcome  or  even  disguise  the  infir- 
mities ef  age.  If  age  is  venerable,  jouth  is  deHrabU  and  admirable, 
and  every  one  may  be  pardoned  for  striving  to  preserve  vigor  of  eye 
and  limb,  and  even  the  pristine  beanty  of  skin  and  feature.  Admi- 
ration irresistibly  takes  possession  of  the  mind  when  we  see  an  old 
person  of  either  sex,  who  has  preserved  from  infirmity  the  mental 
faculties  and  physical  energies.  And  such  persons  are  morally  deserv 
ing  of  this  admiration  as  a  reward  for  having  properly  used  and  taken 
care  o^  instead  of  abused  and  neglected  the  mysterious  powers  a  good 
Grod  has  planted  in  the  mind  and  body  of  his  most  perfect  work — man. 
But  that  vanity  which  leads  young  persons  to  seek  to  appear  prema- 
turely infirm,  gives  positive  evidence  of  their  possession  of  one  infirm- 
ity at  least, «.  «.,  mental  imbecility.  If  these  premises  are  correct,  we 
may  logically  conclude  that  the  wearing  of  glasses  or  spectacles  is  cer- 
tain evidence  of  infirmity.  Either  the  eyes  are  defective  or  the  mind 
is  demented,  and  in  the  laiter  case,  it  would  be  better  to  incase  the 
whole  face  in  calf-skin  than  to  merely  hide  the  eyes  behind  transpar- 
ent glass. 

As  yet,  unfortunately,  soi 
enoe  has  revealed  no  certain 
means  for  the  cure  of  the  too 
great  convexity  or  sharpness 
of  the  organs  of  vision,  and 
therefore  near-sighted  people 
are  entirely  excusable  for  em- 
S  ploying  concave  lenses  to  aid 
their  imperfect  vision;  but 
when  the  fact  becomes  gener- 

ally  known  that  long  sight,  re- 

« « 4  <  41.     1    M        V  1.  » .  quinng    the   use   of   convex 

AUyodledth«wUtaofth«ey»;8,8,theeomM;    ^^^^es,    SUCh    aS     old     peoplo 

t,  8, 1,8,  the  retina;  4,  oTTttaiuiM  Ions;  &fi,  iris;   wear,  in  most  cases  may  be 
th6a4Q6(m8hamorwUchfQmsthea4aeoa«.ieni  prevented   or   removed  with 

•oeiqileB  the  space  between  the  Irts,  0, 6,  and  the  ,.    ,  ^  j^ 

eoniea,l,2;S,S,thepoeterlor  or  bMk  chamber    "^^^7  "*^"®  expense   and  trou- 
of  the  eje,  which  ta  filled  with  the  ritreona  ha-    ble,    may   we    not  hope   that 

'*^'  glasses  will  less  frequentiy  cov- 

er the  eyes  of  people  in  middle  and  advanced  life. 

Befofe  proceeding  ftirther  with  this  subject,  the  non-professional 
raader  should  be  made  aoquainted  with  the  organs  of  vision*    What 


k  thb  eye  ?  What  are  its  fanotiona,  and  how  does  it  perfonn  the  my" 
teriona  office  of  seeing  ?    The  human  eye,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  globe ;  and,  although  it  cannot,  like  the  planet,  be  di- 
yided  into  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
divided  into  hemispheres  which  are  subject  to  many  subdivisions.  The 
several  parts  of  the  eye  necessary  to  be  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this 
essay,  are  the  sclerotic  covering  of  the  globe,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  cornea,  the  two  lenses — aqueous  and  crystalline— the  vitreous  hu- 
mor, the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve.    Reference  to  figure  1  and  its 
explanations,  will  enable  the  reader  to  learn  the  location  of  these. 
The  sclerotic  is  a  firm  fibrous,  opaque,  or  untransparent  membrane, 
covering  and  protecting  four-fifths  of  the  ^obe,  while  the  cornea, 
of  a  dark  hue,  covers  and  protects  the  balance  or  front,  central  por- 
tion of  the  globe.    At  the  center  of  the  cornea  is  a  transparency  of  the 
nze  of,  or  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than,  a  pin's  head,  tlirough  which 
light  is  admitted  into  the  dark  chamber  of  the  eye.    This  cornea  also 
forms  the  anterior  or  front  capsule  of  the  aqtfeous  lens,  convex  in  form, 
so  as  to  converge  or  bring  together  the  rajs  of  light  as  they  pass  this 
more  dense  medium  than  the  atmosphere.    Behind  the  aqueous  or 
fluid  lens  is  located  the  crystalline  lens,  the  capsules  of  which  are  of 
a  firm,  deUcate,  transparent  texture,  and  its  face  convex,  so  as  to  still 
more  converge  or  bring  together  the  rays  of  light  which  have  passed 
through  the  aqueous  lens.    The  retina  lies  in  the  posterior  or  back 
hemisphere  of  the  globe,  as  represented  in  figure  1 ,  and  presents  a 
concave  or  hollow  surface,  upon  which  to  receive  rays  of  light,  giv* 
ing  the  form  or  image  of  any  object  the  eyes  are  turned  upon.    If 
the  two  lenses — ^aqueous  and  crystalline,  are  neither  too  greatly  nor 
too  slightly  convex,  a  perfect  image  of  any  object  presented,  is  da* 
guerreotyped  on  the  retina,  as  represented  in  figure  2.    If  too  convex, 
the  image  is  formed  before  it  reaches  the  retina,  as  shown  in  figure   8, 
and  the  person  is  near-sighted,  so  that  objects  must  be  held  dose  to 
the  eye  to  throw  the  image  far  enough  back  to  produce  the  perfect 
picture  on  the  retina;  if  fiattened  or  not  sufficiently  convex,  the  re- 
tina is  not  far  enough  back  to  receive  a  perfect  image  of  near  objects, 
and  the  latter  must  be  removed  away  a  suitable  distance,  to  have  the 
picture  of  the  image  fall  correctly  on  the  retina  (see  figure  4.)   Per- 
sons thus  affected  are  long-sighted,  and  their  eyes  are  iaid  to  be  im- 
paired by  age. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  optic  nerve.    This  nerve  is  attached  to 
the  retinn,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  retina  is  a  oontinnataoii  or 
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«xpaodon  of  the  optio  nerve.  It  perforates  the  solerotia  back  of  tiie 
eje,  enters  the  orouium  and  conneota  with  the  senaorimn,  hj  meiinB  of 
which,  OS  by  a  telegraph  wire,  inteUigence  is  oommnnicated  to  the 
brain,  of  tha  variouB  images  which  are  from  time  to  time  formed  on 
the  retina,  and  mode  mysterioaslj  to  pass  before  the  mind's  eye.  So 
for,  we  are  allowed  to  onderatand  how  vinoa  is  effected  ■  but  after 
having  ftillj  pnrened  the  philcoophj  of  tho  material  we  come  to  the 
tpiritual,  and  here  philosophy  tnnst  end  and  futh  beg^n. 


Fig.  a. 


Noir,  the  sereral  parts  of  the  eye  when  pat  together 
oal  iustrmnent — a  mechanical  niaohino — which  will  perform  its  fbno 
tions  after  death,  and,  what  is  still  more  mysterioos,  after  the  glOoe 
has  been  removed  &om  its  soclceL  Hence  it  ia  perceived  the  eye  ic  do 
orgwized  as  to  receive  and  converge,  or  draw  near  together  the  rayb  of 
light,  and  thos  perform  the  office  of  glaa^-lena,    Pkce  the  convex 

Flf.8. 
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dlligd.  foimlDi  tba  Inuf*  twiin  mohlng  tb*  niian.     A  penon  i 
Btu-iighlti. 

■nrfaoeof  alens  totbeaobrraya,  and  those  rays  will  be  refracted,  con- 
verged, or  in  plainer  worda,  bent  toward  each  other,  till  they  finally 
reach  a  foona  behind  tho  lens  at  a  ereater  or  less  distance  in  oronor- 


together ;  the  loss  convex  the  more  remotelj  will  tbej  touch  each 
other.  A  glass  with  a  flat  surface  will  not  alter  the  direction  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  if  the  ejes  were  flat,  thej  could  not  receive  the  im- 
age of  any  object  unless  thej  were  as  lai^e  as  the  object  itself.  For 
instance,  to  see  an  elephant  near  bj,  the  eyes  would  need  to  be  as 
large  as  an  elephant;  and  to  see  a  building,  as  large  as  the  building  it- 
self. Now,  everj  one  can  see  without  eyes  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  carry  around  such  immense  organs  of  vision  I  A  concave  gloss  re- 
fracts the  rays  asunder,  and  were  the  eyes  to  be  concave,  the  retina 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  image  of  an  object.  It  will 
therefore  be  perceived  that  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  should  possess  just 
the  right  degree  of  convexity. 

Fig.  4. 


COKNKA    TOO    FLAT. 

cc  the  object ;  &,  tho  cornea,  too  fiut  to  converge  or  draw  together  the  rays  of  Hght  re- 
flcrttog  the  ima^tn  of  tiie  objfct  sufticlontly  to  form  tho  focus  on  the  retfua;  e  to  where 
the  image  ehould  be  formed,  hutd  is  where  the  image  would  fhU  if  the  retina  were 
there  to  receive  It.  A  person  thud  affected  is  called  long-sighted.  Most  old  people  have 
this  dlffieulty,  and  ihey  can,  consequently,  discern  objects  at  a  distance  better  than  they 
eao  those  near  by. 

Nature,  the  greatest  of  architects,  in  the  structure  of  the  eye  sel- 
dom makes  mistakes.  TVe  occasionally  meet  with  those  whose  eyes 
are  too  convex,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  are  what  is  called  near- 
sighted ;  but  when  the  lenses  of  the  eye  ore  too  flat  for  correct  vision, 
it  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  artificial  means,  such  as 
rubbing  the  eyes  from  the  nose  outwardly,  either  in  washing  or  in  fric- 
tionizing  them  when  irritated.  The  theory  that  it  is  occasioned  by 
physical  decay  has  been  exploded  by  modern  philosophers,  and  has 
been  and  can  be  proven  to  be  false.  John  Quincy  Adams,  preserved 
tlie  convexity  and  perfectness  of  his  sight  till  his  death  ^and  ho  died  at 
eighty-one)  by  pursuing  from  early  age,  the  habit  of  frequently  wnshiiig 
the  eyes  and  making  the  manipulations  in  so  doing,  toward  instead  of 
from  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  There  are  multitudes  of  cases  of  men  re- 
taining perfect  vision  after  the  ravages  of  time  have  crippled  all  the  other 
ergons  and  facnlties.   Some  authors  claim  that  presbyopia,  or  long  sight 


is  often  indacod  bj  age  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  aqneons  humor ^ 
bat  the  fauat  is,  that  as  the  aqueous  humo^  decreases  in  quantity,  it  in- 
creases in  density,  and,  inasmuch  as  increase  in  density  adds  to  its  refrao- 
tive  power  what  may  be  lost  by  the  lens  becoming  lc26  convex,  is  made 
ap  by  its  denser  quality,  so  that  the  perfectness  of  the  yision  is  retained. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  humor  being  rarer  or  denser,  according  to 
Its  quantity,  that  a  large  and  small  eye  of  equal  convexity  may  distinguish 
objects  equally  as  well.  By  tiiis  explanation,  too,  the  return  of  the  sight 
may  be  accounted  for  in  some  old  people,  who,  after  yearaof  long-sight* 
edness,  requiring  the  constant  use  of  convex  glasses,  gradually  re- 
gain their  sight.  The  rubbing  of  the  eye-balls  in  the  wrong  direction 
from  childhood,  flattens  the  cornea,  and  then  sight  becomes  defec- 
tive. But  old  age  brings.density  to  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the  old 
eyes  become  as  good  as  new. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  evident  that  all  that  is  required  to 
preserve  the  sight  in  perfection  till  death,  unless  accident  or  disease 
destroys  the  structure  or  paralyzes  the  nerves  of  the  visual  organs,  is 
to  sustain  the  convex  form  of  the  eye.    Whether  or  not,  simply  care  as 
to  the  manner  and  direction  of  manipulating  it  from  childhood  to  age 
be  sufficient  to  do  this  in  all  cases,  is  not  only  uncertain,  but,  if  certain, 
COuJd  prove  of  no  very  great  practical  benefit  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. Correct  manipulations  can  neither  save  the  convexity  of  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  just  becoming  long-sighted,  nor  restore  those  who 
are  already  laboring  under  the  infirmity.    To  reap  the  benefit  of  such 
a  custom  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  it  must  have  been  adopted  in  tiio 
nursery — ^learned  with  the  ABO,  and  followed  up  with  the  persis- 
tency which  characterizes  habits  generally.     Its  influence  is  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  restore  convexity  to  the  eyes  of  those  already 
beginning  to  experience  the  inconvenience  of  flattened  lenses.    They 
require  something  more  potent — something  which  will  produce  more 
immediate  results.    Knowledge  regardin*g  the  tendency  of  right  and 
wrong  manipulations,  is  of  value  to  those  who  have  not  yet  emerg- 
ed from  childhood,  and  parents  should  instruct  their  children  accord- 
ing to  the  hints  herein  given.    Knowledge  of  this  kind  will  also  be 
serviceable  to  those  who  regain  the  convexity  of  their  organs  of  sighti 
for  ai*t  appears  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  those  whose  vision  is 
already  impaired  or  becoming  so.    We  have  knife-sharpeners,  scissor* 
sharpeners  and  pencil-sharpeners,  and  why  not  have  eye-sharpeners  t 
Every  part  of  the  human  organism  is  susceptible  to  physical  impres- 
sions, except  the  large  bones  of  the  osseous  structure.    Ladie%  hj 
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VMricg  tight  clothing  aboat  the  waiet,  ftoqnire  muJl  wiiitB;  the  oon- 
■Unt  wearing  at  garters  makes  an  indenlJDn  in  the  flesh  of  the  limb, 
which  is  noticeable  after  death ;  tdght-fitii'u  iUioea  make  small  feet,  aa 
Is  iDostrated  by  the  habits  and  phjsioai  cr'aracterietios  of  the  Chinese; 
tight-fitting  rings  worn  long  on  the  finger,  produce  ineffaceable  evidcne* 
of  tbeir  having  been  worn ;  the  common  practice  of  Germans,  especially 
iath^  "fiiderland,"  ofcarrying  burdens  on  their  beads,  has  Qudoabt- 


edly  something  to  do  with  the  proverbial  flatness  of  tbeir  oranlama; 
children  who  got  into  the  habit  of  reclining  exclnsiTelyononeeide,  ez- 
liibit  the  effects  in  formation  of  the  face  and  head ;  the  infants  of  mothers 
who  can  only  nurse  them  irom  one  breast,  are  liable  to  grow  ap  with  a 
deprearion  of  that  side  of  the  face  and  head  wh  ich  came  next  to  the  breast 
daring  the  months  they  derived  their  nourishment  fk'om  the  mother ;  the 
hair  will  onrl  if  done  np  in  papers  or  twisted  around  the  onrling-lron ; 
naturally  onrly  htur,  imless  we  eicept  that  incorrigible  sort  which 
grows  on  the  head  of  an  Ethiopian,  becomes  straightened  by  combing 


«Qd  brnsliing  peruBtentlr  for  a  time.  Kotr,  it  is  eqaally  true  that 
phTsical  impressions  me;  be  mode  on  the  human  eye,  and  that  it  can, 
with  a  suitable  iDstrument,  be  restored  to  its  proper  conveiitj,  This 
ta  no  mere  theory,  but  a  tuet  which  has  been  dcmoostrated ;  for  an 
iDstnunent  of  this  kind  has  been  inTentod,  patented,  and  tested  with 
<noce8s  (see  tAstimonj  of  Daniel  Pariah,  Esq.,  page  10).  The  pre- 
wding  oDt,  figure  G,  represents  a  lady  in  the  act  of  applying  it.  The 
eje-onp  is  a  conical  resael  as  represented  hj  a,  and  a  email  orifice  at 
ita  neck  connects  it  with  the  air-chamber  b.  Bj  placing  the  eye-cnp 
OT&t  the  closed  eye,  and  gently  drawing  ont  a  little  way,  the  air-tight 
pbton  e,  the  eye  ia  lightly,  bat  anfficiently  pressed  into  the  conical 
«ap  to  give  the  coraea  convex  shape.  Held  a  few  momenta  in  this 
way,  and  repeated  daily  for  a  time,  it  actoally  restores  the  convexity 
of  the  eyes,  and  enables  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  con- 
vex spectacles,  to  throw  them  entirely  aside,  and  it  is  evident  that  an 
occasional  use  of  it  will  presetTe  the  sight  unimpaired  to  a  decrepid 
old  Bge.  When  the  shape  of  the  eye  and  the  manner  in  which  it  per- 
forms its  office  are  thoroughly  nnderstood,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  perfect  invention  for  preserving  the  natural  convexity,  tlian 
thia.  The  use  of  it  is  perfectly  barmkss,  and  can  in  no  way  whatever 
iiyare  the  viaunl  organs.  Tlio  trouble  of  employing  it,  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  daily  annoyance  of  glasaea,  nor  ia  Its  daily  nse  ne- 
ceasary  after  a  few  months,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  eye  has 
been  flattening.  Only  a  very  few  applications  are  neceeaary  for  those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  spectacles.  I 
wonld  most  urgently  commend  this  instmmont  to  anch  persona  before 
they  become  slaves  to  glasses,  for  artificial  lenses  are  liable  to  be  laid 
down  anywhere,  and  at  any  place,  te  the  most  aggravaWng  inconveni- 
ence of  the  wearer,  while  the  natural  lenses,  if  carefully  preserved,  are 
always  where  they  are  wanted,  and  never  left  at  home,  or  the  ofBce,  or 
work-shop.  Those  who  are  already  enslaved  to  the  spectacle  makera, 
will  need  no  urging  to  indnce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  tho  discov- 
eries of  science  and  art,  to  overcome  their  optical  infirmity.  However 
defective  their  vision,  their  eyes  will  not  become  tired  of  reading  thia 
essay,  which  thoy  will  peruse,  ftom  beginning  to  end,  with  eogemesa 
and  pleasure,  and  hail  with  gratitude  their  deliverer — a  more  complete 
Uiostration  and  description  of  which  will  he  found  on  pag«  S. 
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THE  EYE-SHARPENER. 

The  annexed  iUnstration  exhibits  the  oharaeter  and  object  of  this  in- 
strument. I  have  explained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  how  it  is  that  the 
jy^  &  nght  becomes  defective  as  the  person  advances  in  life,  and  it 
is  nnnecessar^r  to  reiterate  those  remarks  in  this  place.  It  is 
A!^^  simplj  necessarj  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  flattening 
of  the  eje-ball  canses  the  necessity  for  the  wearing  of  specta- 
cles bj those  who  in  their  jonnger  days  conld  see  well  enough 
without  them,  and  that  consequently  any  thing  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  sharpness  or  convexity  to  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
^^  win  restore  the  perfectness  of  the  sight  and  enable  the  wearer 
^^1  of  glasses  to  dispense  with  them.  In  the  illustration,  A  rep- 
resents a  conical  cup,  which  is  so  placed  over  the  closed 
eye  in  using  it,  that  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  slightly  pressed 
on  its  sides ;  B  is  an  air-chamber  connected  by  an  orifice 
through  the  neck  with  the  conical  cup ;  and  0  is  an  air-tight 
piston  which  may  be  partially  withdrawn  to  increase  the 
pressure  of  the  eye-ball  within  the  cup.  No  pain  or  dis- 
comfort is  produced  by  its  use,  nor  can  it  in  any  way  injure 
that  most  perfect  natural  optical  instrument  which  enables 
us  to  see  the  beautiful  things  God  has  strewn  in  our  path- 
■Ts-flOABP-  '^^Jj  ^^^  ^^  hideous  objects  and  miseries  ignorance,  super- 
***^  stition,  and  selfishness  have  thrust  into  the  world.  Indeed, 
its  use  seems  to  add  healthfolness  to  the  organ,  and  some  who  have 
employed  it  declare  that  they  have  cured  inflammation  in  the  eye  by 
its  application.  I  will  not  yet  recommend  it  for  that  affection,  how- 
ever, for  while  I  knotb  its  virtues  for  the  restoration  of  the  sight,  I  am 
not  fuDy  satisfied  that  it  will  jn  all  cases  cure  inflamed  eyes.  If  it  be 
valuable  for  the  latter  purpose,  its  curative  effects  must  result  from 
the  same  cause  which  those  of  the  lace  stocking  do  in  the  treatment 
of  varicose  veins  of  the  limb,  t. «.,  pressure  on  distended  veins.  I  may 
saj  here,  that  the  veins  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  of  the  surface  of 
the  sclerotic  or  white  of  the  eye  are  bo  small  in  health  that  the  red 
particles  of  blood  are  not  admitted.  Except  for  this  wise  provision 
of  nature,  objects  would  appear  dotted  and  blurred.  Albeit,  in  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  organ,  the  veins  become  distended,  and 
the  admission  of  the  red  particles  gives  the  red  and  flery  appearance 
to  it    Now,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  quite  probable  that  the  gentle 
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presBore  the  eye  experiences  in  the  nee  of  the  eye-abarpenerf  com- 
presses  the  distended  veins  safficientlj  to  ezpel  these  red  partiolea.    If 
flo,  we  can  see  whj  it  has  effected  cures  in  oases  of  thiB  kind,  I  cattf  at 
least,  assure  those  who  have  heen  compelled  to  adopt  spectaoies  in 
order  to  distinctly  see  objects  near  them,  and  who  are  also  laboiix^ 
under  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  they  need  not  fear 
that  any  injurious  effects  will  proceed  from  the  use  of  the  instrument 
because  of  the  presence  of  inflammation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  consume  space  with  the  presentation  of 
oertifioates  commending  the  yirtnes  of  the  Eye-sharpener,  but  I  beg 
leave  to  introduce  one  from  a  highly  respectable  souroe  (a  gentleman 
nearly  or  quite  seventy  years  of  age),  as  it  cannot  fail  to  have  weight 
with  professional  men,  who  use  their  eyes  as  constantly  as  the  labor- 
ing man  uses  his  muscles.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  To  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAT  ooNOEBN. — I,  Dsuid  Parish,  of  the  city  of 
Ke  w  York,  certify  that  my  vision  had  become  so  far  impaired  by  age  or 
bad  habits  in  using  and  manipulating  the  eyes,  that  I  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  nor  transact  any  busmess  that  required  the  agency  of  them, 
without  spectacles.    So  great  was  the  inconvenience,  that  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  and  testing  upon  my  eyes,  the 
Eye-sharpener  manufactured  by  Dr.  Foote,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  be 
«ble  to  say,  that  after  the  application  of  it  upon  my  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  each  day,  for  a  time,  according  to  directions,  my  sight  was 
restored,  and  I  dispensed  entirely  with  the  use  of  glasses,  which  I 
always  regarded  as  a  necessary  nuisance.    And  I  do  further  certify 
that  I  had  been,  previous  to  the  use  of  this  instrument,  occasionaHy 
itnd  severely  afflicted  with  inflammation  in  my  eyes,  from  which  I 
was  and  am  entirely  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  instrument. 

"  I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  in  recommending  your  instrument, 
to  speak  of  your  extraordinary  skill  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  afflicted,  fis  well  as  yourself,  I  must 
add  that  my  life  had  been  rendered  miserable  and  burdensome  for 
years  by  this  torturing  disease  till  I  became  your  patient  in  18S5, 
since  which  time  I  have  been  free  from  the  terrible  visitor. 

"DANIEL  PARISH, 
"Attorney  at  Law,  No.  229  Broadway,  K.  Y.  (late  of  Fort  Lee)." 

Professional  men,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  will  gladly 
aviul  themselves  of  this  instrument  for  the  restoration  of  sight.    The 
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man  in  biuuieaB  who  10  annoyed  bj  the  neoessity  of  a^I^^^^fi*  glasses 
on  his  nose  to  sign  a  check  or  change  a  bank-note,  and  ladies  who 
hare  preserred  to  advanced  age  ereiy  beanty  of  featnre  and  ihcnlty 
of  mind  and  body,  except  perfectness  of  vision,  will  be  glad  to  throw 
away  speotaoles  and  once  more  look  through  eyes  that  have  the  con- 
▼ezity  of  yontb. 

To  gnard  the  public  against  imposition,  I  will  state  that  all  agents 
anthorized  to  sell  these  InBtmments,  will  have  a  written  certificate 
from  me,  bearing  my  signature.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have 
the  enp  possess  exactly  the  right  tapering  form  to  produce  the  proper 
degree  of  convexity.  It  is  not  an  instrument  which  can  be  made  as  it 
should  be  by  one  who  has  not  studied  the  science  of  optics.  I  make 
these  remarks  because  impostors  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the 
popularity  of  an  invaluable  invention,  to  manufacture  and  sell  im- 
perfect instruments.  I  have  recently  ascertained  that  several  hun- 
dreds have  been  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public.  Persons  who  will 
not  soruple  to  invade  the  right  guaranteed  to  an  inventor  by  letters 
patent,  aannot  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  perfect  instruments,  for 
their  motives,  by  this  fact,  are  shown  to  be  dishonorable  and  merce- 
nary. 

One  instrument  will  answer  for  a  whole  family,  and,  if  not  care- 
lessly broken,  may  be  used  by  several  generations. 

Price  of  the  Eye-sharpener,  with  full  directions  for  its  use,  $2.  It 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Arrangements  may  be  effected  by  letter  for  sup' 
plying  those  living  out  of  the  United  States. 

|H^  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  sell  the  Eye- 
sharpener,  to  whom  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed.  A  very  pleas- 
ant and  remunerative  business  for  Indies  who  are  seeking  employment. 

Those  calling  at  Dr.  Footers  office  for  the  Eye-sharpener  wiD  please 
state  to  his  derk  what  is  wanted.  This  will  save  waiting  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant,  and  any  unnecessary  interruption  of  the  Doctor  while 
attending  to  his  professional  engagements. 

Call  on  or  address  E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.  D.,  1130  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

KoTB :— Dr.  Footo  htm  a  epectal  department  in  hl5  ofiloe  tor  tbe  treatment  of  diseasca 
of  tbc  eye  and  car,  nnder  the  supcrintendenoe  of  a  akilfal  ocnlist  and  anriftt  Obstinate 
diacves  of  these  important  oi^;an8  are  sncceseftilly  treated,  and  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tioafl  iicrfui-uKHl  whcro^tho  old  of  surgery  is  necessary.  Those  havinft  disesses  of  the  «(f 
and  «ar  may  conauU  in  person  or  by  letter.    OonmUtatUm  JVtsi 


USEFUL  AETI0LE8 

Whioh  may  be  obtained  of  Dr-  Foote,  by  Mail  or  ExpresB. 
Shoulder  Braoei. 

SolUbla  nv  both  •»«•.  Bm(  inlala  munhetimd.  ThoH  ordariiis  mult  glT>  tlu  mnu 
nn  u«iiiid  tha  diMt,  UkiBf  Id  Uh  Hmi  In  tha  manHiniDUil.  Lat  tha  tml  drep'dlnotlj 
dom,  whila  wma  on*  paMM  lb*  tncaaon  aranad  Uia  nppai  part  of  tlw  ehtat  and  amu 
■a  iBoh  balow  Ilia  ahgnldn.    Prica  H,    Sant  bj  upnaa  ob  rvealpE  of  Iba  prtoa. 

File  Compnuer. 

An  Incenloiia  smitTlTaiuia  prodndnf  a  penile  and  agrMabla  pnattin  npoB  tba  aani,  glr 
lii(  gnat  ooinfiHt  In  oaaat  t<  noimia*  aad  atbar  attsnal  ptlu,  and  caaaa  of  hQlDg  of  tha 
fastnm.    PriaallO.    Saot  by  axpraaa  od  tMalpt  of  prloa, 

Borotal  Supporter. 

A  nloa  alaatja  uSk  or  bag,  with  a  almpla  oontrlTanoa  Ibr  nuUiig  It  larfe  «  uoall,  aesort- 
Inito  thaoeeoaalUeaof  thaoaML  Bhould  bg  won  bf  all  penoH  aflMlad  with  rarioooelt, 
•ad  ■•  >  comlbrtabla  ■rtlels  Ibr  all  Rantlainai]  to  waar  diirlt«  wum  waathar,  wb«a  th* 
Kmliiiii  la  apt  to  ba  ralkiad.  Prioa  |ft  BantbT  cull,  poatafa  prepaid,  toaur  part  oftb* 
Called  Btatea,  oa  raoalpt  or  the  prlea. 

Female  8ping«. 

Tba  baat  artiola  Duanbotared,  both  Ibr  ooDTenlanoa  and  dnrabllKr.  It  la  doabla  nlTSd, 
raoalTliK  wMar  or  other  Uqoldi  M  one  aod,  ud  aipelUng  them  Id  Iba  nglu  at  tha  olbar 
and,  br  ilEBplr  *  coBtneUon  of  a  rubber  ball  In  the  centsr  Jyj  tha  hand.  Thli  Initnunant 
win  throw  a  loloma  of  water  or  other  Hold  wllti  fraaC  forca,  •«  «•  to  paaatnte  BTaij  part 
of  tta*  TBCInal  earltj  i  and  maf  ba  need  ht  jHit  wlthoDt  loalng  Ita  olaatldtr,  *hU* 
stlwra  are  apt  to  beooma  ilgtd  and  hard  dtar  a  few  monlha'  naa,  ConlldcntlaU?  anppUel 
at  mj  oSoe,  or  br  mall,  pottag*  pnpald.    Trloa,  M. 

Hioki'  Air  Inflated  Bubber  TmM  Fadi. 

TbamrritaoTtheaa  pada  ennitat,  lat.  Id  tbtir  claiUeitjr,  whldi  ther  neTerloaa.  H, 
IB  their  oonfnnnltj'  to  the  part  where  applied,  u  a>  to  caoaa  them  to  atar  where  adjnatad, 
and  prodnoe  a  oomfbrtabla  preaanre,  Bd,  In  tboir  cleanllDBaa.  Thaj  maj  ba  waabed  at 
anftlma  wllhonl  In  the  leaal  degree  Injnrliig  them.  4(h,  In  their  donblll^.  It  la  DO 
aiaggeratlon  to  ea^  Ihej  will  Ital  rw  a  llfeUme,  If  th*  hernia  or  niptnr*  I*  not  oared, 
'nej  are  of  two  kinda ;  one  la  called  th*  permuant  care  pad.  and  tha  other  the  relief  pad. 
Th*  weailai  of  the  pemuuisni  onrr  pad  prodocca  what  la  tmned  the  adhtaln  Infiamma- 


INCREASED  PRICES. 


While  Q<Ad  remaiiu  at  150  or  above,  the  follow- 
ing prices  will  be  charged  for  the  articlea  catalogued 
in  thii  book.  The  prices  ^ven  in  the  book  catalo- 
gue are  the  same  as  were  charged  when  a  Dollar 
in  Currency  was  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  Dollar 
in  Gold,  since  which  time  the  materials  from  which 
they  are  manuftctured  have  nearly  tripled  in  price. 


Shoulder  Braces  —  Sent  by  Uiil,  free  of  poatige     . 

f4  00 

Scrotal  Snpportere 

"            ,    . 

3  00 

Female  Syringes 

" 

400 

Eye  aiarpenera.  Hard  Rubber      " 

» 

3  00 

Eye  Sharpeners,  Glau 

" 

t  00 

Womb  Veil.        Sent  by  Mail        " 

" 

8  00 

Oatvanic  IiiBoles              ». 

« 

2  00 

Croup  Tippet 

" 

2  00 

Anti-Bilious  Pills 

"  per  box  . 

50 

Uembraneom  EnTelopes  "            " 

"  per  dot  . 

6  00 

Do                 do. 

"  per  i  doz. 

4  00 

Apex  Kuvelopes               "            " 

■■per  do.  . 

4  00 

Do.        do. 

■■  pertdox. 

2  no 

Truss  Pads 

■•  etch  .    . 

6  00 

Trass,  Single                  By  Bzpress 

15  00 

Truss,  Double 

25  00 

Slectrical  Hachine            '• 

20  00 

Magnetic  Ointment 

perpc 

t  . 

1  SO 

■m— Tlw  nain  will  obMrn  Ihit  all  tha  u^alM  wmtd  in  ttaa 
the  n«i  ut  Mat  by  Mall  irlthoBl  an*  entMW  of  poalaca  to  tha  oaa  ordariBi 
wUtoaU  Mow  bcladlBf  Ui«  Bfn(lt and  Donbia  Trtm  ara  acot  br  ~ 


wltL 


Jftv  Ttrk,  Jmuttry,  1886. 
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Moent  ttaading,  uid  soma  old  and  obstinate  oases.    Ciroalar  describlsf  ikeir  eonttrnctloa, 
ndlltj,  and  price,  forwarded  free  to  any  one  applying  therefor. 

A  Confidential  Circnlax  for  tlie  Xarzied, 

This  contains  Information  of  a  Taloable  character  to  all  married  people,  particalarlj 
to  those  in  the  prime  and  meridian  of  life.  This  idU  h%,  ftiraished  free  to  any  one  apply- 
ing in  person,  or  by  letter. 

Magnetic  Croup  Tippet 

This  In  a  sue  and  harmless  preventlTe  sgalnst  attacks  of  cronp.  Tied  about  ths 
neck  of  a  child  at  night,  it  will,  in  all  cases,  prevent  an  attack  of  this  terrible  disease.  It 
fs  not  ft  new  thing,  hot  has  been  tested  in  my  own  Ihmily,  and  the  &ml11es  of  friends  and 
patients  for  years.  Price  $11  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Statee,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Dr.  Foote'8  Magnetic  Anti-Bilioos  Fills. 

▲  good  sabstitate  for  Qiercnry  or  bloe  pilL  Their  merits  are  as  follows :  1st,  they  cpn- 
tsln  not  a  particle  of  meroory  or  other  mineral.  Sd,  they  are  active;  only  one  is  nsnally 
required  at  ft  dose.  8d,  they  act  thoronghly,  but  mildly,  wlthont  in  the  least  griping 
the  bowelSb  4th,  a  constipated  reaction  does  not  follow  their  employment  6th,  they 
may  bo  considered  almost  a  specific  for  the  headachCh  6th,  they  are  snitable  to  all  tein- 
peramentB.  Price  89  cents  a  box,  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Soitea,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Supplied  by  the  quantity,  and  sent  by  express 
at  $2  per  doson. 

Dr.  Foote's  Magnetic  Ointment. 

Thla,  for  local  iuflaxnmations,  sore  eyes,  scalds,  burns,  bruises,  cuts,  sprains,  br&en  breasts, 
etc^  is  unequalled.  Belief  Is  almost  Instantaneous.  For  sore  throat,  wind  colic,  cramping, 
etc,  its  external  application  Is  attended  with  the  best  results.  Price  $1  per  pot,  sent  by 
express  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Persons  wishing  any  of  the  foregoliig  articles  or  circulars)  unless  they  are  where  they 
can  call  conrenlently  at  my  ofiloe,  may  address  me  by  mail  Please  give  your  name  and 
Post-Offioe  address  fully  and  plainly,  not  forgetting  to  give  the  iStote,  as  well  as  the  town 
and  county.    My  address  la, 

E.  B.  FOOTE,  M.  D,, 

1180  Bboadwat,  bet.  25m  avd  Wm  Sra., 

NEW  YOBK  CITT,  N.  T. 


Those  wishing  to  make  any  inquiries  regsrdlng  the  foregoing  articlea  before  pur- 
chasing, wlU  please  inclose  a  postage  stamp  to  prepay  reply,  and  in  all  c^mb,  prepfty  thi 
postsge  OB  their  own  letters^ 


IF  TOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

A  ,tittle  of  ever;  thiog  relating  to 

THB  HTTBIAN  SYSISH,  PHYSIOLOOT,  AIB, 
DIET,  M  ABEIAOE,  ETC., 

Bead  Bnviead  an.il  Salaiiteil  Sedition  of 

MEDICAL    COMMON   SENSE, 

i  CDSIODS  BOOS  FOR  CDUOUS  PSOPIB, 


A.  GOOD   BOO^   FOIt    £:T'£:R'S'  onzi. 

Bt  R  B.  Foots,  H.  D^  liao  Bboadvat,  TS.  T. 


A>r  a  brisf  Bammary  of  CoDt^ts  reid  th«  following. 


Till  cAaplir  U  fait  of  lnt«-ufln|r  pkl- 
IsvipJi-y. 

Tm  CiDtn  or  Knraci  Dbkahsiuicti 

The  Food  we  at 

Tha  LliiuLili  we  driijt 

Th(  Alinosntiirg  iro  J  Its  iB. 

Tba  aoUiH  Tf  w*ir, 

Wnlcli-ll>firi-«t*<.nhg*Uh, 

Bui  lublu  of  Chlldnn  uit  Ymlh, 

BjuI  hiblts  nf  Unnhooa  ud  WuDunhsod, 

UnhajipT  MmTUM, 

PnHtiiutlnn  uid  LlEODlloiuul^ 

AdiilKTSttdn-""-"— 


Jmwbnly.      ' 

Tkit  chiijUtr  Ufiia  i)f  luyVii  and  art- 

tat  matter,  inttitptned  viM  anHutae 

tirpclathnt. 


Mtdlciil  Itafeuluu. 

TiiEn  Sdocuwi 
ConniiDtitt^n. 
UbrDDlc  BroDchltl*, 
Chnnle  IttfOffOt, 

ChroDlc  Cttarrtk, 

S«nifu1&, 

UbauouUKn, 

The  LIth  ind  Phlliwo] 

Torpor  of  Iho  LIvw, 

Ilepsbil^*:  KhntUl), 

Cnntiimplloii  of  Unr. 

iDBuninillDD  ud  cnlir^mgiit  of  Um  Linr, 

Chninlc  All'ctlnng  ot  the  Crlnirr  Onpuu, 
Bridif  t  ind  lh«  Water  Firm, 
UsB  and  hh  Wutr  rip«. 


I 
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K«B  ir6  BometbuM  Banvn^ 

Impoteney, 

FemalPt  are  aometlmet  ImpoUnt, 

Semioii  WeakneaMo^ 

Kupture  and  Heniia» 

Bait  Kheam, 

Cancer, 

Spinal  Diaesseflii 

Paralysla, 

DiseaMs  of  th«  Heart, 

Neuralgia,  • 

Presbyopia,  or  lon^  •isbt, 

IIov  to  riicovcr  the  oight,  and  throw  aside 

SpGctacleak 

Th€  foregoing  ehapttr^  treating  on  Iheva- 
Hantt  diMtt4es  named  alfoee^  isfuU  (f  inters 
eattoth€  »ict,  or  those  affected  tcith  any  qf 
the  diffSeuUiee  named.  EJ^lanatione  of 
their  eaueea  and  treatment^  euch  aa  can  be 
found  in  no  other  medical  teork^  areftiUy 
gioen^  in  language  every  one  tan  under- 
eland. 

TsiAncurr  or  DnsAn. 

Srerybody  his  own  Doctor. 
Faluaole  euggetiione  for  the  eict. 


PAST  IL 

nurrtase  and  Sexual  Plil" 

loaopliy* 

IntrodaetioB. 


Makbiaob  as  rrn  x:t  Bakbajqim  ajki> 

CinUZATIOH. 

KiT.lage  In  the  Old  World, 
Uanla^e  in  the  New  WorUL 

In  Aie  chapUr  the  curious  marriage 
euidom%  of  all  ooiuUHee  are  glvenr-^Plw 
rality  <^  IFuebande,  Plurality  of  IT/rec, 
Italian  Wioee  and  their  Loteriy  Free  Lote^ 
Mormanieniy  Polygamy^  ete. 

FnzuMonnr  or  Sssval  iNTKBOoimsK 

The  whole  matter  plainly  explained. 
A  no94l  and  ivUreeting  wapler. 

MeETAI.  A3XD    PbTSIOAL  ADAPTAHOSr    DT 
MUWIAGX. 

How  to  attain  IL 
JSomtthing  int^ecHng  Jbr  young  folte. 


Thus  Pbasks  oy  Habixa«b  Daa 

TTPID. 

Mental  Marriages, 
Physical  Marrfiiges, 
Ludfor  Matches. 
Jn  amueing  and  inetruetitejokapier. 

PntLoeomr  or  ELOPmsna. 

How  wires  are  Indooed  to  ran  away.  ' 

A  9ery  etngular  but  philooophioal  dkoj^ 
Ur, 

IKTXS3UBBIA0B  Or  BXLATTTXS. 

The  effects  of  sneh  unions. 

Thie  chapter  ehnwe  how  to  produce  a 
world  full  ofemartpeopUy  or  a  v»rldfUU 
offoou. 

ESSATS  rOB  MaXBIBD  PBOPLS  QlTLT. 

Soxtial  exoess  and  Its  effects, 

The  Prevention  of  Conception, 

Sexnal  Indifference:  causes  and  enra, 

Philosophy  of  Child-Marl&ing, 

The  Key  to  the  Mystery. 

Why  offspring  resemble  Doth  parents, 

Why  offspring  resemble  hot  one  parent. 

Why  offspring  oAen  look  like  good  nel(^- 

bors. 
Why  widows  often  hare  children  by  the 

second  hasband  resembling  the  first. 
How  objects  and  frights  doform'or  mark  the 

child. 
Food  for  Pregnant  women. 

The  foregoing  chapter  iefuU  t^etarHlng 
matter^  uhieh  all  marriea  people  ehould 
read. 

Essays  roB  Touko  aitd  Olp,  BBABsra  on 
Happikbis  i2f  Maxbiaob. 

Early  Marriage, 

Business  avocations  should  be  open  to  fe- 
males, 

Ladles  should  be  allowed  to  **  Pop  the  Quea 
tlon." 


PAET  m. 

Thins?  ITmI^I  and  Qnotatlotu 
Testimonial. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  BemedleSk 

tfiMng  altogether  the  most  attraetlve  volume  ever  issued  from  the  Press,  for  It  Is  torH 
ten  in  language  thai  everybody  can  underttand.    Throe  ports  in  one  volome.    Four 
koodrcd  pages,  one  hundred  Illustrations.    ' 


Price,    S1.50. 


Bent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  every  one  sending  an  order  accompanied  by  the  casn.    Ao 
draas  the  aathor«  ^,^     .^     ^     .^^^^•^ 

DB.  E.  B.  FOOTE, 

t  1180  BROADWAY,  N.  T 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ADDRESS 


DR  E.  B.  FOOTE 

* 

iMay  hi  ^nmilUed  daily  (exeqat  Sundays),  fo  all  casea  of  Okrmic  Disease  behBem 

the  hours  of  I  and  7  P.  M.,  at  his  Office, , 

HO.  1180  BEOADWAT,  ITEW  702^  CITT, 

Bbtwbbv  25th  akd   26th  Stkebtb 
(4  few  doors  abovs  (hs  Fffih  Avsime  Sbtel  and  nearly  opposile  (hs  SL  James.) 

"*    His  Summer  Office  at  Saratoga  Springs  has  been  dISCQ^tinnea 


-♦»• 


No.  1180  BroadwKf  Ift  rerj  oeotnl  and  oonrenlMt  of  Mceu.  It  to  within  a  ftw  yirda 
of  the  janction  of  FUlh  Atmiim  with  Broadwaj,  and  bat  a  stx&e'a  throw  from  the  lang^'t 
and  moat  popnbir  hotel  in  tiie  dty,  BeSldea  the  magnlfleent  Fifth  Av«nao  HoteL  there 
are  In  the  immediate  Ticinity  other  hotels,  tome  of  which  are  kept  on  the  Enropoan  plan, 
M  that  aoiplo  aocommodaUona  are  obtainable  close  by,  suited  to  the  raried  taatcs  and 
peeanlary  reeoareea  of  all  who  yiiit  the  city  for  his  advice  or  trootmcnt 

A  ^oeral  oonTergeiMM  ^^  ^^  point  (^public  conTcyancea  renders  the  location  oonvenl- 
•at  for  people  residing  in  or  oat  of  the  city.    The  Broadway  and  Forty-Second  Street 

e 

Stagoa,  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Gors  and  the  green  Cara  firom  the  Grand, 
Honaton,  and  Forty-Second  Street  Ferries  pass  the  door.  The  Fifth  Avenne  Stages  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  it.  The  "Wall  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  Omnibosca  approach 
within  two  blocks  of  it  The  Twenty-Third  Street  Stages,  from  the  west  side,  turn  down 
Broadway  bat  two  blocks  below.  The  ^fxth  Avenue  Cars  are  distant  bat  one  block  on 
the  weat  sideband  it  Is  bat  a  few  momenta*  walk  from  the  Fourth  Avcnae  Cara  and  the 
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PREFACE. 


The  very  urgent  and  increasing  public  demand  for  a  plain, 
systematic  and  practical  work  upon  the  subject  under  discussion 
in  these  pages,  is  the  only  apology  which  the  author  has  to  offer 
for  writing  them.  The  deep  and  growing  interest  manifested 
everywhere  in  this  comparatively  newly  discovered  curative  agent, 
has  called  forth  the  energies  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  in 
inventing  and  manufacturing  apparatus,  which  can  be  sold  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  but  affording  a  good  profit,  as  well  to  the 
merchant  as  to  the  manufacturer.  The  result  has  been,  that  appar- 
atus and  instruments  of  various  constructions  (all  patented)  have 
been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  entire  country,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  not  more  or  less  of  them 
to  be  found. 

It  must  be  confessed,  ho>vever,  that  the  energies  of  the  artisan 
and  the  merchant  have  far  exceeded  those  of  the  physician  and 
the  philosopher,  for  it  is  too  often  the  case,  that  neither  the  manu- 
facturer nor  the  seller  understands  the  physiological  effect  of  the 
article  in  question.  Such  is  not  their  business.  True,  some  of 
them  can  rehearse  automatically  the  experiments  of  GalV^ani, 
Aldini,  Matteucci,  Duchenne,  Hassenstein,  Bequerel,  Smee,  and 
Faraday,  upon  dead  frogs,  dogs,  and  upon  inorganic  matter— but 
that  is  all ;  and  the  unfortunate  purchaser  of  the  apparatus  finds 
himself  in  a  similar  dilemma  to  that  of  the  man  who  drew  the 
ebphant  at  the  lottery  :  he  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 


PKEFACE.  VI. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  that  comparatively 
little  advancement  has  been  made  in  electro- medical  science,  for 
such  is  emphatically  not  the  case.  The  failure  has  been  in  not  re- 
ducing  the  laws  discovered  by  the  experiments  of  the  above  named 
philosophers  to  a  system,  and  placing  them  before  the  public. 
Such  is  the  olyect  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  author.  It 
is  to  be  regi'etted  tliat  the  limits  of  the  work  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  entering  into  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  and  the  quotatioa  of  authority  to  substantiate 
the  same.  No  direct  quotations  are  made,  but  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  the  best  European  and  American  electricians,  together 
with  the  daily  personal  experience  of  the  author,  are  brought 
together,  and  reduced  to  this  simple  form,  which,  though  it  may 
contain  some  little  errors  and  suffer  from  manv  omissions,  it  is 
hoped,  will  answer,  in  a  measure,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 
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ELEOTRIOITY. 


Perhaps  no  single  element  in  nature  is  so  abundant, 
so  universally  diffused,  and  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  structure  of  organic  life  as  electricity.  It  is 
capable  of  dissolving  all  substances,  and  by  its  agency 
all  matter  is  held  in  chemical  combination. 

The  laws  which  govern  it  are  absolute  and  unvary- 
ing. It  may  be  made  the  life-giving  principle  in  its 
action,  or  it  may  be  turned  to  the  work  of  destruction 
and  physical  annihilation. 

In  fact,  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  cohesion, 
gravitation,  repulsion  and  chemical  decomposition  and 
combination,  have  been  traced  directly  to  its  influence. 

Notwithstanding  the  important  part  which  it  plays 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  all  modes  for  its  excitation 

■ 

at  will  were  unknown  till  about  2000  years  ago.  At 
that  time  Thales,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  discovered 
that  by  rubbing  pieces  of  amber  they  would  attract 
light  substances.  He  supposed  that  the  amber  was 
animated  by  a  soul.  After  that  time  no  discoveries 
were  made  for  1500  years,  and  the  only  use  to  which 
it  was  applied  was  to  furnish  amusement  to  those  who 
were  fond  of  repeating  the  experiment  of  Thales. 

About  500  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
England,  observed  several  phenomena  connected  with 
electrical  excitation,  and  gave  to  them  the  namd  Elec- 
tricity,  from  electron^  the   Greek  name  of   amber. 
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10  ELEOTRIOITY. 

From  that  time,  for  400  years,  the  experiments  made 
with  it  were  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  its  laws  in  connection  with  physiology  and 
the  healing  art  till  within  the  last  century. 

About  the  year  1790,  Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologne, 
discovered  that  by  applying  different  metal  plates  to 
the  denuded  ischiatic  nerves  and  extremities  of  4he 
legs  of  recently  killed  frogs,  and  connecting  the  plates 
by  touching  them  with  a  wire,  so  that  a  metal  .circuit 
was  formed,  violent  twitchings  were  produced  in  the 
legs,  and  that  the  experiment  could  be  repeated  for 
hours  after  the  life  of  the  frog  had  been  extinguished. 

This  fact,  although  exceedingly  simple  in  itself, 
opened  up  the  great  science  of  animal  electricity, 
which  to-day  is  the  cornerstone  of  electro-physiology 
and  pathology. 

From  this  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  attention 
was  directed  to  experiments  upon  the  nerves  of  dead 
animals,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  irogis  became  mar- 
tyrs to  electrical  science. 

This  was  also  the  discovery  which  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Galvanic  battery. 

Subsequent  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
sparks  of  electricity  may  be  produced  from  all  sub- 
stances, even  from  ice,  by  striking  two  pieces  forcibly 
together,  or  by  passing  any  hard  substance  rapidly 
over  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  law,  that  electricity  is  abun- 
dantly diffused  through  all  substances,  but  being  in  a 
latent  form,  its  presence  is  only  discoverable  by  agita- 
tion, which  produces  vibration,  and  consequently  light 
and  heat. 

Ko^oiie  who  is  not  familiar  with  electrical  phenom- 
ena would  suppose  that  a  piece  of  dry  wood  was 
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charged  with  electricity,  while  the  electricity  I'emains 
in  its  latent  form ;  but  disturb  it  by  friction,  and  heat, 
by  agitation,  may  be  produced  suflSciently  intense  to 
consume  it 

From  the  important  pai*t  whicli  electricity  plays  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  upon  its 
eqt^ilibrium  or  disturbance  depends  the  calm  and  the 
storm.  When  the  atmospheric  electricity  is  disturbed, 
storms,  earthquakes,  tempests,  thunder  and  light- 
ning prevail;  but  when  it  is  equally  distributed  all 
nature  is  calm  and  serene. 

As  it  is  in  the  physical  world,  so  it  is  in  the  animal 
economy.  In  health  the  electrical  forces  maintain 
their  equilibrium,  but  in  disease  there  is  intense  elec- 
trical disturbance. 

The  human  system  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  vol- 
taic pilef  with  positive  and  negative  polarity.  These 
forces  operate  during  life,  according  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning electrical  action,  by  attraction  and  repulsioir, 
giving  the  nerves  a  definite  i)olar  direction. 

The  brain  is  the  great  central  organ,  and  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  organic  battery.  From  it  springs  the 
whole  nervous  system.  The  nerves,  after  leaving  the 
spinal  column,  are  disseminated  through  the  entire 
system,  and  terminate  at  the  surface  of  the  entire  body. 
These  termini  constitute  the  negative  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  farther  these  two  poles  are  situated  irom 
each  other,  the  more  intense  will  be  the  electrical  ac- 
tion. The  brain  being  positive  to  the  spinal  column, 
so  it  in  turn  becomes  positive  to  the  branches  that 
emanate  from  it,  and  those  portions  of  the  nerves, 
which  are  nearest  their  origin,  are  positive  to  those 
which  are  farther  removed  from  it.    These  positive 
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and  negative  forces,  which  attract  and  repel  each  other, 
maintain  a  definite  polar  direction  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  long  as  life  lasts. 

When  the  organs  become  deranged  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  separate  these  positive  and  negative 
forces  in  the  nervous  system,  they  unite  and  become 
neutral  as  a  life-sustaining  principle.  When  united  so 
that  they  can  no  more  be  separated,  death  ensues,  and 
those  self-same  elements,  which,  while  separated  into 
nervous  polar  action,  were  the  life-sustaining  prin- 
ciple, when  diverted  from  their  nervous  channels  at 
death,  are  made  the  elements  of  decomposition  and 
organic  destruction. 

This  phenomena  may  be  illustrated  by  the  action 
of  the  galvanic  battery  and  the  electro-magnetic  ma- 
chine. Attach  a  positive  and  a  negative  plate  to  the 
two  screw  cups  of  an  ordinary  electro-magnetic  ma- 
chine, by  means  of  conducting  wires  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Separate  the  plates,  say  an  inch  apart,  and  im- 
merse them  in  a  dilute  acid  solution,  and  a  current  is 
generated  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  armature  of 
the  machine  to  vibrate  with  energy.  Now  bring  the 
two  plates  together,  and  the  armature  ceases  to  vibrate, 
as  no  current  is  sent  through ;  but  the  decomposition 
in  the  battery  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  before.  The 
battery  is  then  said  to  work  within  itself  to  its  own 
destruction.  Separate  the  plates  again  and  the  arma- 
ture vibrates  as  before. 

From  analogy  we  infer,  that  during  life  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  organic  body  is 
in  polar  action,  which  may  vai'y  in  quantity  and  in- 
tensity, while  the  remainder  remains  latent,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  energy  or  feebleness  of  that  action 
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do  we  tind  the  attendant  phenomena  of  augmented 
nervous  action,  or  else  a  want  of  sensibility,  weakness 
and  prostration. 

By  the  law  governing  the  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  of  the  electricities  it  has  been  found  that  the  pol- 
ar action  of  the  electro- vital  forces  in  the  organic  body 
may  be  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  by  the 
application  of  artificial  electricity.  Here  the  law,  that 
similar  electricities  repel  each  other,  while  dissimilar 
electricities  attract  each  other,  is  maintained  in  full 
force ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  human 
body,  being  a  generating  battery,  maintains  a  diflfer- 
ent  relation  to  an  artificial  battery,  from  that  of  a  sim- 
ple wire  or  unorganized  conductor. 

By  placing  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  on  the 
spine  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  negative  pole  in 
the  hand,  the  positive  electricity  at  the  spine  is  repel- 
led by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  battery,  wliile  the 
negative  electricity  of  the  hand  is  repelled  by  the 
negative  electricity  of  the  battery ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  on  the  spine  at- 
tracts negative  electricity  in  the  body  to  that  locality, 
while  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  attracts  positive 
electricity  to  that  point:  consequently,  the  natural 
electricities  in  the  nerves  of  the  arm  are  diminished 
in  their  action,  by  being  brought  together  and  ren- 
dered latent. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  placing  the  positive  pole  in 
the  hand,  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  spine,  the  en- 
suing electrical  action  produces  a  separation  of  the 
electricities  in  the  arm,  and  consequently  there  is  aug- 
mented polar  action  and  its  attendant  phenomena  in 
the  animal  economy. 
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The  electro-.vital  forces  in  the  human  system  acting 
solely  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  it  is  to  them 
that  the  physician  has  to  direct  his  attention  in  apply- 
ing artificial  electricity  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  what  are  properly  termed  nervous  dis- 
eases. 

The  vital  forces  of  the  whole  nervous  system  may 
become  deranged,  the  result  of  which  will  be  either 
exalted  or  diminished  electrical  action  throughout  the 
whole  body. 

This  derangement,  however,  is  more  generally  con- 
fined to  some  bundle  of  nerves,  or  some  single  nerve 
with  its  branches,  producing  either  spasm  or  paralysis, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  of  one 
side,  or  of  a  single  limb,  or  a  single  muscle,  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  by  the  derangement  of  the  vital 
forces  in  the  nerve  or  nerves  which  supply  that  par- 
ticular organ.  Hence  the  necessity  of  localized  elec- 
trical treatment  and  the  importance  of  its  proper  ap- 
plication. 

NERVOUS   DISEASES. 

'  Under  the  head  of  nervous  diseases,  or  those  de- 
pending upon  or  having  their  origin  in  deranged 
electro-nervous  action,  may  be  classed  amaurosis, 
asthma,  amenorrhoea,  ague  and  fever,  atony  of  every 
kind,  aphonia,  blindness  from  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance),  chlorosis  (green  sick- 
ness), colic,  consumption,  congestion,  cold  feet  and 
hands,  constipation,  cramps  and  convulsions,  deafness 
from  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves,  dyspepsia, 
dysmenorrhoea  (painful  menstruation),  diabetes,  diar- 
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rhoea  and  dysentery,  deliriam  tremens,  epilepsy,  ery- 
sipelas, fevers,  falling  of  the  womb,  gout,  hiccough, 
hysteria,  indigestion,  inflammation  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  jaundice,  lumbago,  lock  jaw,  menorrhagia 
and  all  menstrual  derangements,  neuralgia,  numbness, 
nervousness,  palsy  or  paralysis  of  every  form,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  poisoning  (effects  of),  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  strabismus,  toothache,  wasting  of  muscles, 
&c. 

All  causes  which  have  the  effect  to  disturb  nervous 
action  may  produce  nervous  diseases,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  changes  of  temperature,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  passions,  external  injuries,  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  and  all  foreign  or  poisonous  substances  in- 
troduced into  the  system.  Many  diseases  which  are 
purely  nervous  in  their  origin,  at  length  change  their 
character,  and  attach  themselves  to  particular  locali- 
ties where  they  lose  in  a  great  measure  their  nervous 
character,  and  assume  the  character  of 

LOCAL  ORGANIC  DISEASES. 

Under  the  head  of  local  organic  diseases  may  be 
enumerated  abscesses,  glandular  indurations  and  en- 
largements, cancers,  tumors,  excrescences,  ulcers,  ex- 
ostosis and  necrosis.  Perhaps  most  diseases  may  be 
considered  to  have  their  origin  in  disturbed  electrical 
action.  When  this  action  is  conflned  to  the  nerve 
channels,  the  disease  is  of  the  purely  nervous 
character,  but  when  from  its  long  continued  violence 
the  electrical  forces  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate 
nervous  channels  and  assume  local  polar  action  within 
the  cellular  tissues,  th^n  disorganization  ensues,  cav- 
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ities  form,  and  the  disorganized  tissue  is  discharged 
in  the  form  of  pus.  When  it  is  more  violent  and  the 
deviation  more  sudden,  gangrene  is  the  result. 
Fungous  and  polypous  growths,  fibroid  tumors  and 
excrescences,  doubtless,  have  their  origin  in  electrical 
disturbances,  but  their  action  is  not  vet  well  defined. 

The  usual  course  of  this  disturbed  electro-vital  ac- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  the  progress  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  or  consumption.  The  individual  may  enjoy 
perfect  health.  A  slight  exposure  to  cold,  wet  or 
dampness  may  produce  a  chill ;  the  chill  is  followed 
by  fever.  Soon  catarrhal  symptoms  appear,  and 
mucus  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils  and  throat. 
There  is  great  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  extends  to  the  internal  cavities  of  the  lungs. 
There  is  fever,  cough  and  expectoration.  Up  to  this 
time  the  disease  has  been  of  the  electricallv-disturbed 
nervous  type.  Soon  after  tubercles  form.  They  in- 
crease in  size  and  numbers  and  unite  to  form  large 
cavities  till  almost  the  entire  lungs  become  a  mass  of 
corruption.  This  last  stage  is  of  the  diverted  electri- 
cal type  and  may  be  termed  local  organic  disease. 

In  the  first  stage  there  is  accelerated  electrical  ac- 
tion, but  in  the  latter  the  electricities  leave  their  legit- 
imate nerve-channels,  become  local  in  their  action, 
and  turn  to  the  destruction  of  local  organic  tissue. 

Death  and  dissolution  in  the  cavities  of  the  affected 
parts  have  taken  place  as  surely  as  though  the  diseased 
condition  had  extended  further,  so  as  to  entirely  sus- 
pend vitality,  and  render  it  necessary  to  bury  the  body 
out  of  sight,  so  that  these  diverted  electrical  forces 
may  continue  the  work  of  decomposition  without  giv- 
ing offence.  , 
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When  dissolation  of  any  organic  matter  has  taken 
place  in  any  particalar  portion  of  the  system  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  electricity  or  any  other  agency 
short  of  creative  power  to  reorganize  it  and  restore  it 
to  healthy  action.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  disorganized  matter  and  repair 
the  breach  by  the  regular  growth  of  cell  formation. 
This,  however,  can  be  materially  aided  by  artificial 
agents,  and  among  them  one  of  the  most  useful  is 
electricity. 

From  the  foregoing  illustration  it  is  easy  to  sec  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  conditions, 
and  from  their  nature  they  require  very  different 
treatment. 

Very  frequently  there  is  nervous  disease  accom- 
panying the  local  organic,  which  must  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  physician,  and  be  treated  accordingly. 

In  treating  of  purely  organic  disease  where  there  is 
wasting  of  tissue,  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  is 
the  separation  of  the  electricities  in  the  diseased  local- 
ity, which  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  The 
treatment  of  these  purely  local  diseases  com^s  more 
particularly  under  the  head  of 

ELBOTBIOAL  SUBGEBY. 

Besides  the  important  part  which  electricity  plays 
in  medicine,  it  is  equally  useful  in  surgery.  There 
are  many  diseases,  such  as  hydrocele,  varicocele, 
bronchocele,  aneurism,  varicose  veins,  encysted  tumors, 
indolent  ulcers,  &c.,  which  are  usually  treated  by  the 
use  of  the  knife,  or  other  surgical  means,  in  which 
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electricity  may  be  employed  saccesBfnlly,  and  its  use 
is  entirely  void  of  danger.  Also  as  a  cautery  it  has 
no  equal.  In  dentistry  it  is  also  employed  with  de- 
cided advantage. 

When  correct  information  is  more  generally  diflfbsed 
and  more  is  known  of  its  laws  as  a  therapeutic  agent, 
it  must  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
medical  schools,  and  be  used  extensively  by  the  pro- 
fession every  where. 

MEDIOINE. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  medical  electricity  will 
supplant  other  forms  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment, for  such  from  the  very  nature  of  things  it  can 
never  do.  Scientific  experience  so  far  has  proved  that 
in  some  diseases  medicine  is  indispensable,  and  in 
most  of  them  useful.  There  are  diseases  known  where 
all  medicines  utterly  fail  to  afford  the  least  benefit, 
that  can  be  perfectly  and  permanently  cured  by  a  sci- 
entific use  of  electricity.  Every  true  physician  de- 
sires only  to  cure  his  patient.  When  he  finds  a 
diseased  condition,  any  thing  that  he  knows  to  be 
adapted  to  his  purpose  he  will  employ.  Electro-biology 
and  pathology,  however,  open  up  a  new  theory  of 
diseased  action,  and  it  cannot  &il  to  reveal  and  make 
plain  many  phenomena  in  the  action  of  drugs  which 
have  heretofore  been  Bid  in  obscurity. 

Much  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  as  this 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  work,  its  discussion 
must  be  deferred  till  some  future  period. 
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VABI£TI£8  OF  MBDIOAL   BLBOTBIOITT. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  electricity  used  in  medical 
practice.  They  are  much  the  same  in  their  nature, 
differing  principally  in  quantity  and  intensity,  which 
arises  from  the  manner  of  their  excitation  or  production. 

They  are  called  the  electro-magnetic,  the  magneto- 
electric,  the  frictional  and  the  galvanic. 

The  electro-magnetic  machine  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly used,  which  has,  probably,  resulted  from  its 
cheapness,  lightness  and  convenience. 

A  current  of  electricity  is  generated  in  a  galvanic 
battery. .  It  passes  through  a  helix  coil,  around  which 
is  wound  a  quantity  of  fine  insulated  wire.  It  is  from 
the  fine  wire  that  the  secondary  current  is  obtained, 
which  is  termed  the  secondary,  induced  or  Faradaic 
current,  while  the  primary  or  galvanic  current  comes 
direct  from  the  battery,  through  the  helix  coil.  The 
secondary  current  is  produced  by  rapidly  breaking 
and  closing  the  current  from  the  battery,  which  is  gene- 
rally done  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  a  small  armature 
attached  to  a  spring.  The  armature  is  attracted  by  a 
soft  iron  horse-shoe  magnet,  around  which  is  wound  a 
coil  of  insulated  wire.  When  the  magnet  attracts  the 
armature  so  as  to  touch  it,  the  current  is  then  broken. 
The  elasticity  of  the  spring  then  carries  it  back  to  a 
point  where  a  connection  is  formed,  when  the  same 
process  is  again  repeated.  This  current  is  very  in- 
tense, with  but  little  quantity ;  much,  however,  in  this 
respect  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  machine. 
All  good  machines  of  this  kind  are  so  constructed  that 
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the  primary  galvanic  current  can  be  used,  which  is 
intensified  by  passing  through  the  long  helix  coil,  and 
also  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  armature,  which 
renders  i^j  available  and  verv  desirable. 

The  magneto-electric  machine  consists  of  a  perman- 
ent steel  magnet  and  a  revolving  armature,  around 
which  is  wound  a  quantity  of  insulated  fine  wire.  The 
current  is  produced  by  rapidly  revolving  the  armature 
very  near  the  magnet.  This  is  also  an  induced  cur- 
rent, and  is  very  intense  in  proportion  to  its  quantity. 

Frictional  electricity  is  produced  by  friction  upon  a 
glass  plate  or  cylinder  (generally  the  former).  One  of 
tlie  electricities,  either  the  positive  or  negative,  can  be 
conveyed  to  a  Leyden  jar,  or  the  insulated  body  of  the 
patient,  while  the  other  is  conveyed  to  the  earth,  or 
some  other  suitable  reservoir.  It  was  with  this  form 
of  electricity  that  Professor  Golding  Bird  performed 
some  remarkable  cures  in  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 
This  current  is  also  very  intense  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  and  is  not  suited  for  a  scientific  administra- 
tion, in  cases  that  require  local  treatment. 

Galvanic  electricity  is  generally  excited  by  the  de- 
composition of  metal,  generally  zinc,  in  dilute  acid,  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  other  decomposing 
solution,  and  is  generated  in  a  galvanic  battery.  This 
current  is  the  great  sine  qua  non  in  medical  electricity. 
The  current  generated  from  a  single  pair  of  plates  is 
all  quantity  with  no  intensity,  and  the  intensity  is  aug- 
inented  by  increasing  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates- 
There  are  different  forms  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
known  as  Smee's,  Daniel's,  Bunsen's,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  upon  the  same  general  principle.  The  large  num- 
ber of  jars  that  are  necessary  to  intensify  this  kind  of 
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electricity  sufficiently  to  render  it  suitable  for  medical 
use,  makes  it  expensive  and  too  heavy  for  ready  trans- 
portation from  one  place  to  another..  When  conveni- 
ence is  consulted,  the  next  thing  to  the  galvanic  series 
of  jars  is  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  so  constructed 
that  the  primary  current  is  intensified  by  being  passed 
through  the  machine.  The  galvanic  current,  intensified 
by  being  passed  through  the  electro-magnetic  machine, 
is  very  valuable  as  a  medicinal  agent,  but  is  of  but  lit- 
tle value  in  surgery.  The  current  from  a  galvanic  series 
is  really  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  surgery. 
There  is  another  kind  of  galvanic  pairs  known  as 
the  Humboldt  battery,  which  has  been  used  with  good 
effect.  It  consists  of  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  silver 
plates,  which  are  connected  by  an  insulated  wire. 
These  plates  are  bound  on  the  body,  and  are  worn  next 
the  skin.  The  perspiration  and  moisture  of  the  body 
excites  a  current  of  electricity.  The  current  must,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  be  very  feeble ;  but  what  it  lacks  in 
strength  is  made  up  in  time  by  its  continued  application. 

MANNER   OF   OPERATION. 

To  correct  the  erroneous  ideas  of  those  who  talk  of 
being  "  charged  with  the  battery,"  of  "  taking  elec- 
tricity," and  of  being  "  shocked,"  it  seems  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  imparted  to 
the  system  by  a  current  of  electricity.  All  that  it  can 
possibly  do  is  to  regulate  the  already  existing  forces 
and  assist  them  to.  assume  a  healthy  action.  This  is 
all  that  medicine  or  anything  else  ever  did  do,  or  ever 
can  accomplish.     As  steam  is  generated  in  a  boiler, 
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from  water,  by  heat,  so  the  vital  forces  are  generated 
in  the  system,  from  elements  as  distinet  fiom  them  as 
steam  is  from  col^  water.  When  an  improper  amount 
of  steam  is  generated,  or  is  admitted  in  improper 
quantities  to  the  engine,  the  engineer  remedies  the 
evil,  by  regulating  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  admit- 
ting the  proper  amount  of  steam.  In  like  manner, 
when  there  is  derangement  of  the  vital  forces,  the 
physician  remedies  the  evil  by  the  use  of  medicines, 
and  whatever  medicinal  agents  and  sanitary  measures 
the  urgency  of  the  case  seems  to  require,  to  regulate 
the  vital  forces. 

As  the  engineer  depends  upon  the  boiler  to  generate 
the  steam,  so  the  physician  must  depend  upon  his 
patient  to  generate  his  own  vital  forces.  Both  require 
a  proper  amount  of  air,  water  and  food  or  fuel  to  gene- 
rate the  forces,  and  then  the  forces  must  be  properly 
directed  to  perform  their  legitimate  functions. 

MODES  OF  APPLICATION. 

I 

Many  forms  of  administration  have  been  devised  and 
used,  but  the  one  most  suitable  for  general  use  is  the  one 
in  which  electrodes  or  directors  are  employed  with  their 
ends  covered  with  sponge  or  wash  leather.  These  are 
connected  with  the  machine  by  insulated  metalic  cords. 
The  sponges  are  moistened  with  water,  or  salt  and 
water,  to  make  it  a  better  conductor,  and  placed  upon 
the  naked  surface  of  the  body,  reference  being  had  to 
the  physiological  principles  already  stated. 

A  very  excellent  method  is  to  place  the  negative  elec- 
trode on  the  patient,  while  the  operator  holds  the  posi- 
tive one  in  his  hand,  and  applies  the  other  hand  to  the 
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patient.  In  bo doin^thecurrentpaeees  through  him,  and 
his  hand  that  touches  the  patient  is  the  positive  pole. 

Acupancture  needles  are  often  indispensable,  but 
their  employment  is  confined  entirely  to  the  nse  of 
electricity  in  surgery.  The  needles  are  substituted  in 
place  of  the  sponges,  and  are  introduced  into  the  deep 
tissues  or  diseased  localities,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Electrical  baths  are  useful  in  some  conditions  where 
a  general  application  seems  necessary,  and  in  using 
them  reference  must  be  had  to  the  rules  already  given. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  their  employment  is  too 
much  like  "  shooting  at  the  bush  to  kill  the  bird." 

A  dish  of  water  is  frequently  employed,  into  which 
the  hand  or  foot  is  placed,  together  with  one  of  the 
electrodes  of  the  battery,  while  the  other  electrode  is 
placed  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Eye-cups,  filled 
with  water,  are  generally  employed  in  treating  the  eye. 

NiLTUBE  OF  ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  fron  these  pages  that  artificial 
electricity  is  identical  with  the  nervous  forces,  or  vital 
electricity,  for  such  has  been  proved  to  be  not  the  case. 
Their  nature  is  similar,  but  they  diflBr  in  quality. 

Galvanism,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  magneto- 
electricity  and  static-electricity  are  analagous  in  nature, 
but  possess  very  different  qualities,  and  no  one  will  claim 
that  they  are  identically  the  same  thing.  Albumen  in 
an  egg  is  just  as  genuine  as  albumen  in  the  blood  ;  yet 
no  sane  man  will  insist  that  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  that  substance  in  the  blood,  it  can  be  supplied  by 
transfnsion.    Inject  the  white  of  an  egg  into  a  vein  or 
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artery,  and  instead  of  its  mixing  with  the  blood  and  be- 
coming one  of  its  vital  elements,  it  will  remain  unincor- 
porated like  any  other  foreign  substance.  The  albumen 
must  be  vitalized  by  passing  through  the  legitimate 
channels  in  the  laboratory  of  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

This  same  law  seems  to  be  maintained  in  respect  to 
the  relation  which  the  vital  electrical  forces  bear  to- 
wards artificial  electricity.  They  are  both  equally 
electricity,  yet  the  former,  so  to  speak,  is  vitalized, 
and  suited  to  perform  its  specific  office  in  the  animal 
economy,  while  the  latter  is  crude  and  foreign,  and  is 
just  as  unsuited  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vital  forces 
as  albumen  from  an  egg  is  to  supply  a  deficiency  of 
that  element  in  the  blood,  by  being  injected  directly 
into  the  vascular  system. 

Bat  as  therapeutic  agencies  have  a  widely  different 
sphere  of  action  from  the  dietetic  which  supply  the 
waste  of  the  animal  economy  by  nutrition,  therefore,  the 
above  illustration  does  not  apply  to  electricity  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent;  for  it  is  strongly  urged  that  all  therapeutic 
agencies,  whether  medicine  or  electricity,  do  not  impart 
anything  to  the  system,  but  only  act  to  regulate  the 
already  existing  vital  forces  to  assume  a  normal  action. 
This  is  said  to  be  brought  about  by  attraction  or  repul- 
sion, or  affinity,  or  irritation,  or  a  provocative  action,  but 
precisely  in  what  way  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  be. 

All  that  is  known  is,  that  certain  medicines  have 
what  is  termed  an  affinity  for  and  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  certain  tissues ;  that  while  one  class  of  rem- 
edies have  a  controlling  influence  over  inflammation, 
another  applies  equally  to  psora ;  that  while  a  current 


of  electricity  sent  in  a  certlun  dii^ection  through  the 
nerve  channels  prodHces  spaBuij  the  ordef  reversed 
rciieveB  it ;  that  while  one  class  of  medicine  in  lurge 
doees  are  emetic,  another  cathartic,  another  sudoHfic, 
and  so  on,  yet  the  principles  upon  which  they  act  are 
explained  by  terms  which  imply  certain  conditions : 
bnt  who  ever  explained  the  philosophy  of  attraction^ 
repulsion,  gravitation,  irritation,  chemical  afSnity,  or 
any  of  the  laws  which  these  terms  designate  ? 

Artificial  electricity  is,  no  doubt,  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  vital  forces  than  any  other  known  agent ;  yet  it, 
like  all  other  agents,  must  be  applied  to  restore  the 
disturbed  vital  forces  to  their  healthy  action,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  an  observance  of  fixed  laws. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Nervous  diseases  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
kinds :  the  spasmodic,  or  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  exalted  electrical  action,  and  the  paralytic, 
which  arise  from  retarded  or  diminished  electrical 
action. 

The  foi*iiier  is  distinguished  by  its  legitimate  symp- 
toms of  spasmodic  muscular  action,  and  muscular 
rigidity  or  contraction,  while  the  latter  is  characterized 
by  the  opposite  condition  of  muscular  relaxation, 
wasting  an^  prostration. 

These  two  conditions  are  both  very  often  found  to 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  different  localities  of  the  sys- 
tem^ for  it  is  frequently  found  that  when  there  is  local 
ezidted  electrical  action  in  any  particular  organ  or  set 
of  organs,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
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depression  somewhere  else.  The  head  may  be  con- 
gested and  hotj  while  the  feet  are  cold  as  lead.  The 
stomach  may  be  snffering  the  agonies  of  dyspepsia, 
while  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  torpid  and  constipated. 
There  may  be  internal  fever,  with  intense  thirst,  while 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  cold  and  chilly.  These  ex- 
amples (which  are  introduced  only  to  illustrate  a  prin- 
ciple) show  in  an  extreme  degree  the  nature  of  dis- 
turbed electrical  action^  Although  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  slight,  yet  successful  practice  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  an  observance  of  these 
local  diflTerences  with  the  treatment  conducted  accord- 
ingly- 
Very  great  difficulty  is  often  encountered  by  the  in- 
experienced in  distinguishing  between  the  two  condi- 
tions ;  but  it  can  be  overcome  by  careful  study  of 
electro-biology,  a  keen  discrimination,  and  practical 
experience. 

The  importance,  however,  of  a  correct  diagnosis 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  and  no  one  should  have 
the  hardihood  or  assurance  to  attempt  to  treat  any 
disease  with  electricity,  without  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  object  to  be 
accomplished. 

SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 

Aoni  Am)  PBTia. 

SympUyni8. — ^For  several  days  previous  to  the  attack 
there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  sluggish  drowsiness. 
There  is  pain  in  the  head,  back  and  bones,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  soreness  over  the  entire  body.    The  appetite 
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may  be  poor  or  vitiatedy  bat  food  rarely  tastes  good. 
The  tongne  is  coated,  and  the  skin  has  a  msty  appear- 
ance. 

The  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  in  the  form  of  a  chill, 
which  may  continue  from  half  an  hour  to  four  hours. 
The  chill  is  followed  by  a  fever,  and  that  in  turn  by  a 
sweating  stage.  These  changes  may  occur  in  order, 
in  periods  of  one,  two  or  three  days.  In  each  form 
the  chill  comes  on  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day. 

C<m»es. — ^This  is  a  periodically  spasmodic  disease. 
It  is  believed  to  be  caused,  not  by  inhaling  atmospheric 
marsh  miasma,  malaria,  or  poisonous  efluvia,  as  is 
generally  supposed;  but  by  external  influences  which 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  electrical  forces  of  the 
body,  rendering  them  of  the  tensive  or  augmented 
form. 

Electrical  TreatvienL — Place  the  patient  in  a  com- 
fortable room,  where  there  are  no  currents  of  air  in 
circulation,  and  commence  treatment  just  before  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  yawning,  stretching,  &c., 
which  precede  the  chill,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
First,  place  the  feet  in  water,  or  salt  and  water,  as 
warm  as  can  be.bonie,  together  with  the  negative  pole 
of  the  battery.  Then  wet  the  positive  sponge  with  very 
warm  salt  water,  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
then  pass  it  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  with 
as  strong  a  current  as  the  patient  can  comfortably 
bear.  Continue  this  treatment  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
or  until  it  relieves  the  spasmodic  stretching  of  the 
limbs.  Then  take  the  negative  sponge  out  of  the 
water,  and  move  it  slowly  over  the  sides,  over  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  over  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Always  keep  the  positive  sponge  on  the  «pine,.  and 
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when  using  the  ^negative  sponge  over  tlie  ftbdomen 
keep  f;he  other  five  or  six  inches  higher  on  the  sptne. 
Oontinae  this  treatment  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  honr, 
as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  require.  During 
treatment  it  is  proper  to  keep  those  portions  of  the 
body,  which  are  not  necessarily  exposed,  covered. 

By  prompt  treatment  the  ^'chills"  are  usually 
^^  broken"  by  froiQ  one  to  three  applications,  but  some 
extreme  cases  require  more.  In  finishing  the  cure 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  4ig6stive  apparatus,  and 
treatment  continued  daily  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  for  th^  varioqs  deranged  conditions. 

Medioal  Treatment, — Whatever  remedies  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  good  in  this  disease  are  recom- 
mended, to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  electricity. 
One  word  may  be  said,  however,  to  those  who  have 
bean  used  to  '^  heroic  treatment,"  and  that  is,  ihat 
'^  big  doses"  nuty  be  dispensed  with  to  advantage  in 
^nnection  with  electrical  treatment. 

4trBMA. 

Sjfmpioms. — Asthma  my  be  defined  to  be  great  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  with  a  sense  of  extreme  suffoca- 
tion, and  a  desire  for  fresh  air.  The  attack  sometimes 
comes  on  suddenly,  but  generally  there  are  for  seme 
days  before  the  attack  loss  of  appetite,  chilliness,  irrit- 
ability, languor  and  drowsiness. 

The  attack  frequently  comes  on  in  the  night.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  oold,  and  a  cold  perspiration  covers 
the  whole  body.  The  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down. 
The  paroxysm  may  continue  from  half  an  hour  to 
several  hours. 

Ca/U869, — Asthma  is  caused  by  exalted  electrical  ac- 
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tioD,  which  produces  spasmodic  ebntraction  of  the 
larjnx  and  trachea,  and  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  air 
passage  to  the  luugs.  It  is  generally  periodical  in  its 
attacks,  and  may  be  termed  a  species  of  intermittent. 

Electnoal  Treatfnient, — Place  the  feet  of  the  patient 
in  warm  water,  or  near  the  fire,  if  convenient ;  then 
wet  the  sponges,  and  place  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  while  the  negative 
pole  is  carried  over  the  throat  and  chest  down  to  the 
abdomen,  with  a  steady  primary  current.  Finish  by 
placing  the  negative  pole  under  the  feet,  or  in  the 
water  in  whioh  the  feet  are  placed.  Let  the  current 
be  as  strong  as  can  be  comfortably  borne.  Continue 
the  treatment  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  relief  is  ob> 
tained. 

Medical  Treatment, — ^The  anti-periodic  remedies,  or 
those  which  are  applicable  to  the  successful  treatment 
of  kitermittents,  will  be  found  equally  well  suited  to 
this  disease.  Medicine  is  recommended  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  electrical  treatment. 

CHORIA — ST.    VITUS'   DANCE. 

Symptoms, — Chorea  is  chiefly  confined  to  young 
periOE^ns  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  character- 
ized by  an  involuntary  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 
musdiee  of  the  arms,  limbs  and  face.  The  will  seems 
to  have  no  control-  over  this  action.  There  is  rarely 
fever  or  other  dangerous  symptoms,  and  it  is  not 
considered  dangerous  unless  it  is  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  heart. 

Oomses. — The  disease  is  caused  by  a  violent  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system,  which  may  have  its  origin 
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iu  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind,  such  as  fright,  sud- 
den surprise,  anger,  or  excessive  joy.  It  may  also 
arise  from  taking  cold,  by  the  striking  in  of  eruptions 
or  the  suppression  of  morbid  secretions.  It  may  also 
accompany  or  have  its  origin  in  rheumatic  affections 
or  disease  of  the  heart. 

Treatment, — Let  the  patient  suspend  all  mental  and 
physical  labor,  and  let  him  enjoy  rest,  fresh  air  and  a 
nourishing  diet,  and  encourage  a  cheerful  and  happy 
frame  of  mind. 

Electrical  treatment  must  be  directed  with  a  view  to 
quieting  and  retarding  exalted  nervous  action.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  use  the  primary  gal- 
vanic current  of  moderate  power.  Wet  the  sponges, 
and  place  the  positive  pole  on  the  neck,  and  the  nega- 
tive pole  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spine.  Continue  this 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  without  breaking  the  current. 
Then  place  the  negative  sponge  in  each  of  the  hands 
with  a  very  light  current,  for  five  minutes  each.  Treat 
the  limbs  in  the  same  way,  if  they  require  it.  Medi- 
cine is  of  but  little  value  in  this  disease. 

IPILBPSY—PITS. 

The  attacks  of  this  disease  are  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. The  patient  sometimes  utters  a  loud  cry,  falls 
down,  is  insensible  and  convulsed,  struggles  violently, 
breathes  with  diflSculty,  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  bites 
the  tongue ;  the  face  is  purple  and  swollen,  and  the 
patient  appears  to  be  dying.  The  first  part  of  the  at- 
tack is  the  most  violent,  and  the  symptoms  gradually 
diminish  till  he  recovers  his  consciousness. 

Lighter  forms  of  the  disease  occur,  where  the  above 
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symptoms  do  not  appear;  but  instead,  the  patient  falU 
down  and  loses  his  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  soon  recovers. 

Causes. — It  frequently  arises  from  irritation  of  the 
nerves  that  terminate  in  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
intestinal  canal  or  the  urinary  organs.  This  irritation, 
by  reflex  action  upon  the  cerebellum,  produces  spas- 
modic action  throughout  the  entire  motor  nervous 
system.  Some  of  the  primary  irritating  causes  are 
worms,  indigestible  and  poisonous  substances  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  cutting  teeth,  sexual  excesses,  self 
abuse,  and  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  gall  ducts,  or  bladder. 

Treatment, — As  the  attacks  are  of  short  duration 
but  little  can  be  done  at  that  time  more  than  to  pro- 
tect the  patient  from  being  injured  by  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysms.  Loosen  the  clothing,  and  place  some- 
'  thing  between  the  teeth  to  protect  the  tongue  from 
being  bittfen.  To  cure  the  disease  remove  the  cause, 
and  the  patient  will  generally  be  well,  as  the  disease 
is  not  deep  seated.  For  manner  of  treatment  consult 
directions  for  treating  Tetanus  during  the  spasm,  and 
seminal  weakness,  &c.,  during  the  intervals. 

APPARINT   DJIATH— ASPHYXIA. 

* 

Spasmodic  aftections  of  the  muscles  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  occur  from  a  recoil  of  the  nervous  forces, 
from  the  inhalation  of  noxious  vapors,  such  as  the 
escape  of  gas  in  a  close  room,  from  suffocation,  from 
partial  drowning,  from  hanging,  from  a  fall  or  blow, 
or  from  lightning.  Ilespif  ation  being  suspended  by 
the  tetanic  contraction  of  the  larynx,  there  is  a  general 
collapse  of  the  vital  forces.  When  this  condition  con- 
tinues beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  heart  ceases  its  ac- 
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tioD,  the  blood  ceases  to  circnlate,  and  death  ensues 
from  exhaustion. 

The  recoil  of  the  nervous  forces  may  be  partial  or 
absolute,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  exciting 
cause.  In  the  former  case  it  is  curable  by  immediate 
and  well  directed  electrical  treatment;  but  the  latter 
is  incurable,  as  death  follows  immediately.  It  is 
sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  patient  is  dead  or  not,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  effort  to  revive  him,  for  it  is  true 
beyond  dispute  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  early  rescued  from  drowning,  suffocation,  or  stran- 
gulation, and  those  who  are  stunned  by  a  fall  or  other- 
wise, might  be  restored  by  well  directed  electrical 
treatment. 

APPARENT  DEATH  FROM  DKOWNINO. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  death  from  drown- 
ing was  caused  by  the  lungs  becoming  filled  with 
water,  and  the  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  pro- 
cure a  barrel,  and  having  placed  it  upon  its  side,  the 
patient  was  laid  across  it,  with  his  face  downwards. 
A  strong  person  then  took  him  by  the  feet  and  raised 
them  as  high  as  possible,  then,  by  pushing  and  pulling 
forward  and  backward,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
the  water  from  the  lungs.  When  a  barrel  could  not 
be  procured  the  patient  was  often  suspended  by  the 
feet  with  the  head  downwards,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  in  all  such  cases  the  quantity  of  water  ejected  by 
the  patient  was  exceedingly  small*  This  led  to  poH 
m(>7*tem  examinations,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
lungs  contained  no  water,  as  was  supposed.  To  ex- 
plain this  remarkable  phenomena,  further  investigation 
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was  necessary,  when  it  was  at  length  discovered  that 
strangnlation  by  drowning  was  produced  by  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  larynx,  which  had  the  effect  not 
only  to  prevent  the  influx  of  water,  but  to  utterly  sus- 
pend respiration.  Those  who  are  fond  of  experiments 
may  experience  a  slight  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
larynx  by  having  a  pail-full  of  ice-water  dashed  forcibly 
against  the  naked  body,  or  by  plunging  suddenly  into 
very  cold  water.  Those  who  try  it  will  find  it  difficult 
to  "  catch  the  breath." 

This,  in  a  slight  degree,  is  precisely  the  same  spas- 
modic contraction  that  produces  death  in  drowning. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  only  temporary,  while  in  the  other 
it  is  of  sufficient  severity  to  suspend  life. 

TRBATMEKT  OF  ASPHYXIA. 

Asphyxia  being  produced  by  exalted  nervous  action 
in  those  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
and  respiratory  organs,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  to 
effect  their  relaxation  is  to  retard  exalted  electrical 
action  in  the  nerves  that  supply  them.  In  treating 
those  cases,  lay  the  patient  on  his  side,  with  the  head 
a  little  elevated ;  loosen  the  clothing  perfectly,  and 
allow  him  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  Then  take  the  ma- 
chine, and  having  wet  the  sponges  in  warm  salt  water, 
place  the  positive  sponge  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
while  the  negative  one  is  applied  to  the  neck  and 
breast,  down  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  or 
pit  of  the  stomach.  Apply  the  sponges  for  five  or  ten 
seconds ;  then  remove  them  about  five  seconds ;  then 
apply  them  as  before.  Eepeat  it  in  this  way  till  re- 
spiration is  established. 

Patience  and  perseverence  is  necessary  to  be  exer- 
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cised  to  a  large  extent,  and  by  giving  them  fall  scope 
success  will  often  crown  the  effort. 

After  respiration  is  fally  established,  if  a  feeling  of 
exhanstion  and  weakness  of  the  limbs  exist,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  then  exalt  nervous  action  in  them 
by  placing  the  positive  pole  on  the  feet,  and  the  nega- 
tive pole  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine. 

LOCKBD  JAWf  TXTAinJS. 

Symptoms, — This  is  a  spasmodic  contraction,  or  vio- 
lent, unyielding  cramp,  with  rigidity  or  stiffness  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  neck,  but  frequently  J  affects 
those  of  the  whole  body.  At  first  there  is  difficulty 
in  turning  the  head,  with  inability  to  open  the  mouth 
easily.  Gradually  the  mouth  closes  firmly,  sometimes 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  break  the  teeth.  When  the 
disease  invests  the  whole  body,  the  muscles  are  drawn 
up  into  hard  knots,  as  hard  as  wood.  The  body  is 
sometimes  bent  forward,  sometimes  backward,  but 
always  much  distorted.  The  countenance  assumes  the 
most  ghastly  appearance.  The  pains  are  of  the  most 
agonizing  character,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
disease  is  usually  relieved  of  his  sufferings  by  death. 

Causes. — It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  idiopathic, 
arising  from  exposure  to  cold,  &c. ;  but  it  generally, 
perhaps  always,  arises  from  traumatic  lesion,  with 
violent  injury  to  nerve-tissue.  Running  a  rusty  nail 
or  rough  splinter  through  the  hand  or  foot  is  a  very 
common  cause.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  violent  recoil 
of  the  nervous  system  from  injury,  and  is  always  the 
immediate  effect  of  intensely  exalted  nervous  action. 

TreaimefrU. — ^Remove  the  foreign  substance  from 
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the  wound,  and  apply  a  Boothing  poultice.  Then  place 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  together  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery,  while  the  positive  pole  is  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Treat  with  a  very  strong, 
steady  current  of  primary  electricity,  if  possible. 
Vary  the  treatment  by  carrying  the  negative  sponge 
over  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  treating  a  local 
muscle,  place  the  positive  sponge  on  the  end  nearest 
the  spine,  and  the  negative  on  the  other  end. 

DELIRIUM  TBBMBK8.— MANIA  A  POTU. 

The  subject  of  this  highly  exalted  nervous  affection 
is  sleepless,  restless  and  talkative.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
the  hands  tremble,  the  eyes  are  bright,  lively,  and 
expressive ;  there  is  constant  thirst  and  profuse  sweat- 
ing. He  is  constantly  in  motion,,  talks  incessantly, 
and  is  with  difficulty  confined  to  his  bed  or  room. 
He  imagines  himself  covered  with  insects  or  vermin. 
Bats  crawl  into  his  bed,  and  snakes  coil  themselves 
around  his  bed-posts,  neck  and  body,  and  get  into  his 
boots.  He  is  in  constant  fear  of  being  assassinated 
by  men  who  are  in  search  of  him.  Devils  grin  and 
laugh  at  him,  and  phantoms  continually  torment  him, 
till  at  length  he  sinks  from  exhaustion. 

Causes. — Habitual  drunkards  and  opium  eaters  are 
generally  the  victims  of  this  disease,  especially  when, 
after  a  long  continued  use,  the  accustomed  stimulus  is 
withheld.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  nervous 
irritant  produces  a  recoil  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
the  form  of  the  spasmodic  paroxysm. 

Treatment. — The  primary  object  to  be  attained  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  is,  to  diminish  exalted 
nervous  action.    This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
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positive  electrode  upon  the  spine,  while  the  negative 
is  carried  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
extremities.  Here  the  electric  bath  is  of  great  value. 
The  current,  in  all  cases,  must  be  strong  and  steady, 
and  the  seances  of  half  an  hour  each  must  be  repeated 
after  intervals  of  an  hour,  till  relief  is  obtained. 
Medicines  are  of  great  value,  and  are  strongly  recom- 
mended in  connection  with  electrical  treatment. 

HYPEB^STUESIA. 

PAINFUL    NERVOUS    D  I  B  S  A  S  K  S. 

Besides  the  spasmodic  diseases  which  are  produced 
more  immediately  by  exalted  electrical  action  within 
the  motor  nerves  (both  voluntary  and  involuntary), 
there  is  exalted  electrical  action  within  the  sensory 
nerves,  which  produces  acute  pain. 

This  type  embraces  neuralgia  in  all  its  forms, 
rheumatism,  gout,  headache,  toothache,  &c. 

The  exciting  causes  of  those  diseases  are  numerous, 
and  their  manifestations  are  as  various,  but  most  of 
them  depend  upon  disturbance  sometimes  quite  remote 
from  the  local  manifestation  of  the  pain. 

A  dull,  heavy  headache  generally  arises  from  tor- 
pidity of  the  liver,  and  a  sick  headache  from  dyspepsia 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach.  Rheumatism,  if  it  does 
not  have  its  origin  in,  is  often  complicated  with  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  and  neuralgia  very  rarely  exists  as 
a  purely  local  affection. 

Success  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  treatment  ot  those 
affections  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are  complicated,  and 
upon  which  they  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  depend. 
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■CIATICA. 


Tbid  is  a  very  painful  affection,  which  may  be 
termed  neuralgia  of  the  great  iscbiatic  nerve,  which  is 
situated  in  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  The  pains  are 
of  a  cutting,  tearing  and  lancinating  character,  which 
start  just  below  the  iscbiatic  bone  or  buttock,  and  dart 
down  the  limb,  sometimes  to  the  foot,  along  the  course 
of  the  iscbiatic  nerve.  There  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
flammatory symptoms  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness 
or  violence  of  the  affection,  or  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tion. 

Causes, — Sciatica  arises  from  exalted  nervous  action 
in  the  great  iscbiatic  nerve,  which  may  be  produced 
by  exposure  to  cold,  as  sitting  on  a  cold  seat  while 
heated  or  fatigued  ;  by  irritation  from  sitting,  riding, 
or  walking ;  by  pressure  from  hardened  fsecal  matter 
in  the  rectum,  or  from  any  cause  that  has  the  effect  to 
irritate  the  nerve,  whether  directly  or  by  reflex  action. 

In  acute  forms,  where  there  are  highly  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  more  benefit  from  medicine  and  local 
sweating,  and  less  from  electricity,  may  be  expected 
than  in  the  chronic  form,  which  can  often  be  rapidly 
cured  by  the  use  of  electricity  alone. 

Treatment — Use  the  primary  current.  Wet  the 
sponges,  and  place  the  positive  pole  upon  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spine,  and  the  negative  below  the  pain- 
ful spot,  with  a  light  current,  for  ten  minutes ;  then 
place  the  negative  pole  under  the  foot,  or  in  a  dish  of 
warm  salt  water,  and  let  the  operator  treat  with  the 
hand,  as  directed  page  23,  from  the  spine  down  the 
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whole  limb,  always  nibbing  the  hand  downwards  on 
the  limb— never  upwards.  Continue  to  make  the 
passes  down  the  limb  for  ten  minutes. 

nc  OOULOOSBOZ.       XgUEAbQU  OF  TBI  VACB. 

This  is  a  very  painful  a£fection  of  the  face  and  sides 
of  the  head,  arising  from  exalted  electrical  action 
within  the  sensory  branches  of  the  Trigemini  or  fifth 
pair  of  nerves.  The  pains  are  darting  and  cutting, 
and  are  aggravated  by  motion,  noise,  or  light  Usu- 
ally there  is  no  fever  or  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
during  the  most  intense  suffering.  There  is  rarely 
any  soreness,  and  the  pain  is  often  relieved  by  pres- 
sure. 

Causes. — The  cause  is  generally  found  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  central  nervous  system,  although  it  may 
sometimes  arise  from  decay  or  ulceration  of  a  tooth, 
or  from  irritation  of  the  nerve  at  the  point  of  its  exit 
from  the  cranium.  It  may  attend  rheumatism,  dis- 
eases of  the  womb  in  females,  or  an  acute  dyspeptic 
condition  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment — In  all  cases  the  cause  must  be  known, 
and  treatment  conducted  in  accordance  with  directions 
given  for  the  diseases  from  which  it  springs.  Cut  off 
the  fountain,  and  the  stream  ceases  to  flow. 

For  local  treatment  use  the  primary  current,  and 
place  the  positive  pole  immediately  belqw  the  lower 
point  of  the  ear,  and  the  negative  over  and  above  the 
painful  spots.  By  this  treatment  the  positive  would 
be  upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  while  the  negative 
would  be  at  its  branches,  thereby  diminishing  acceler- 
ated electrical  action.     See  page  13. 
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SICK  HBADACm. 


This  18  a  very  distressing  affection  of  the  augmented 
electrical  character.  Tliere  is  extreme  nausea,  with 
inability  to  vomit.  The  head  aches  as  though  it  would 
burst.  There  is  swelling  and  beating  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  in  the  temples.  The  eyes  are  congested, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold.  Sometimes  a  cold 
sweat  covers  the  body.  In  addition  to  the  great 
physical  suffering,  there  is  extreme  nervous  irrita- 
bility and  mental  prostration.  The  patient  cannot 
bear  to  be  touched  or  moved,  and  is  very  sensitive  to 
light  and  noise. 

Cwuses. — It  is  generally  caused  by  eating  rich,  heavy 
or  indigestible  food,  or  by  eating  a  heavy  supper  on 
going  to  bed.  Dyspeptics  or  persons  having  weak 
stomachs  are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  this  affec- 
tion. Sometimes  in  such  it  makes  its  appearance 
periodically,  sometimes  once  in  one,  two,  or  four 
weeks,  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  all  cases  there 
is  great  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
stomach,  consequently  the  peripheries  of  the  nerves 
of  that  organ  become  involved,  producing  a  recoil  of 
the  nervous  system  and  its  attendant  phenomena. 

Treaiment — Use  a  strong  current,  either  primary 
or  secondary.  Wet  the  sponges,  and  place  the  posi- 
tive pole  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  negative 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  run  as  strong  a  current  as 
can  be  borne  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  slacken  the 
current,  and  pass  the  negative  pole  over  the  region  of 
the  liver,  for  four  or  five  minutes.    Then  tone  up  the 
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intestines,  if  there  be  constipation  of  the  bowels,  by 
placing  the  negative  sponge  on  the  spine,  above  the 
hips,  and  passing  the  positive  over  the  abdomen. 
Then  place  the  feet  in  warm  water,  together  with  the 
positive  pole,  while  the  negative  is  over  the  back  and 
abdomen.  The  author  has  never  in  a  single  instance 
failed  to  afford  immediate  relief  in  all  such  cases  by 
the  use  of  electrical  treatment. 

TOOTHACHE. 

Toothache  generally  arises  from  exposure  of  the 
nerves  of  the  tooth,  by  decay  of  the  tooth  itself;  but 
it  may  sometimes  arise  from  taking  cold  or  other  ex- 
citing causes  producing  augmented  electrical  action, 
which  sometimes  involves  all  the  teeth  on  one  side. 
When  it  is  of  the  last  named  form  it  is  frequently 
neuralgic. 

Treatment — When  the  tooth  is  much  decayed,  the 
most  certain  means  of  relief  is  by  its  removal.  When 
the  decay  is  but  slight,  the  nerve  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  electrical  cautery,  and  sometimes  by  filling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  saturated  with  chloroform,  and  the 
tooth  can  be  saved  by  filling.  All  forms  of  toothache 
can  be  relieved  by  placing  the  positive  pole  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the  negative,  by  means  of  any 
small  director,  on  the  affected  tooth.  In  this  way 
augmented  electrical  action  in  the  nerves  will  be 
quieted.  If  there  are  central  exciting  causes,  treat 
them  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  their 
treatment. 
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This  is  a  too  well  known  affection  to  need  more  of 
a  description  than  its  name  indicates.  It  is  generally 
a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  affection,  which  indicates  an 
augmented  action  of  the  electrical  forces. 

Ca/uaes. — ^Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  frequent 
cause,  although  it  may  arise  from  the  same  cause  as, 
and  may  accompany  neuralgia  of  the  face  or  toothache. 

Treatment. — ^To  the  negative  pole  of  the  primary 
galvanic  current  attach  a  small  sponge  ear-director, 
moistened  with  warm  water,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  ear  as  far  as  possible.  Then  moisten  the  positive 
sponge,  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Use  a 
light  current,  and  run  it  in  periods  of  one  minute 
each,  with  intervals  of  half  a  minute.  Continue  the 
treatment  twenty  minutes,  or  till  relief  is  obtained. 
If  there  are  nervous,  restless  symptoms,  they  can  be 
relieved  by  placing  the  positive  pole  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  the  negative  in  the  hands  and  at  the  feet. 


PABALYSIS,  OB  PALST. 


The  condition  which  bears  the  above  name  is  one 
where  there  is  either  partial  or  total  suspension  of 
sensation,  or  the  power  of  motion,  or  both.  It  may 
involve  one  side  (Heniiplegia),  or  the  lower  extremities 
(Paraplegia),  or  a  single  limb,  or  a  single  muscle,  or 
set  of  muscles,  of  any  part  of  the  body.  From  its 
effects,  too,  the  senses  of  sight  (amaurosis),  hearing, 
tasting  or  smelling,  or  the  powers  of  speech  (aphonia) 
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may  be  suspended  partially  or  wholly.  In  whatever 
locality  the  disease  attaches  itself,  its  degree  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminution  of  electrical  action  within 
the  nerves,  even  to  a  total  suspension  of  the  functions 
of  the  organs  which  they  supply. 

Cavses. — The  immediate  cause  of  paralysis  is  always 
a  diminution  or  cessation  of  electrical  action  within 
the  nerves  supplying  the  paralyzed  organs ;  but  the 
causes  of  that  diminution  or  cessation  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  various  phases  of  the  disease.  It 
frequently  follows  apoplexy,  in  which  case  a  clot  of 
blood  is  formed  within  the  cavity  ot  tlie  skull,  which 
presses  the  brain  and  deprives  it  partially  or  entirely 
of  the  power  of  transmitting  its  impressions  through 
the  nerves.  Lesion  of,  or  pressure  upon  any  part  of 
the  spinal  column,  or  any  of  its  nerve-branches,  will 
also  produce  the  same  effect.  Swallowing  or  hand- 
ling poisonous  substances,  or  inhaling  noxious  vapors, 
frequently  cause  paralysis  by  irritation  or  lesion  of  the 
peripheries  of  nerve-tissue,  when  the  whole  length  of 
the  nerve  becomes  involved  by  reflex  action.  Lead 
and  mercurial  paralysis  come  under  this  head.  Inhal- 
ing arsenical  vapors  from  wall  paper  has  often  pro- 
duced it  Oreen  wall  paper  is  now  prohibited  by  law 
in  France  on  that  account.  Photographic  artists 
sometimes  become  paralysed  from  inhaling,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  vapors  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Violent  injury  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
from  a  bruise  or  from  pressure  (traumatic  paralysis),  * 
is  another  cause.  Wearing  tight  boots  has  produced  it. 

It  sometimes  follows  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  a 
continued  fever.  Venereal  excess  and  self-abuse  or 
masturbation  are  both  proliiic  causes  of  paralysis.    In 
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all  cases,  except  those  where  there  is  destraction  of 
nerve-tissue  from  mechanical  injury  or  violent  lesion, 
paralysis  is  preceded  by  exalted  electrical  action, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  that  action,  exhausts  the  nerve-channels,  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  sustain  such  violence. 

These  forces,  when  retarded  in  their  action  by  poor 
conductors  assume  an  undue  degree  of  intensity, 
while  that  form  of  electricity  known  as  quantity,  being 
no  longer  able  to  traverse  those  nerve-channels,  unites 
its  positive  and  negative  elements,  and  becomes 
neutral. 

The  consequence  of  those  changes  is,  that  the  in- 
tensity becomes  more  intense,  and  its  quantity  fnore 
attenuated,  till  at  length  it  ceases  to  have  an  existence, 
by  the  quantitative  forces  uniting  as  they  are  thrown 
off  by  the  intense  action,  till  at  length  there  is  a  total 
cessation  of  electrical  action,  or  one  so  feeble  in  quan- 
tity that  it  is  unable  to  carry  with  it  that  requisite 
force  to  sustain  vitality.  Such  is  the  i)rogre8S  of  pro- 
gressive paralysis. 

Diagnaeis. — When  there  is  lesion  or  separation  of 
nerve-tissue,  or  irritation  from  any  foreign  substance, 
including  the  clot,  with  the  foreign  substance  still  re- 
maining, all  hopes  of  benefit  from  electrical  treatment 
are  perfectly  futile. 

In  other  words,  no  hope  of  benefit  from  electrical 
treatment  need  be  entertained  where  nerve-tissue  is 
broken,  or  where  the  foreign  cause  that  produced  it 
still  remains.  On  the  contrary,  electricity  cannot  be 
employed  in  such  cases  without  positive  injury. 

When  there  is  lesion,  or  extreme  irritation  of  the 
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brain  accoinpanjing  hemiplegia^  it  may  be  known  by 
the  following  test : 

Place  the  positive  pole  of  the  induced  current  on 
the  spine,  at  the  point  where  the  nerves  supplying  the 
paralysed  limb  leave  the  spinal  chord,  and  the  negative 
pole  on  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  with  as  strong  a 
current  as  can  be  borne ;  then  change  to  the  opposite 
sound  limb,  with  the  current  of  the  same  strength. 
If  there  is  a  greater  sensibility  and  quicker  response 
of  the  paralysed  limb  to  the  action  of  the  current  than 
there  is  of  the  sound  one  to  the  effects  of  the  current, 
then  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a  case  entirely  %mjvt 
for  electrical  treatment 

^Y  making  the  same  test,  if  the  response  of  the 
paralysed  limb  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  one,  it  is 
ciho  a  ease  unfit  for  deotrical  treatment. 

By  making  the  same  test,  if  the  response  of  the 
paralyzed  limb  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  one, 
it  may  then  he  a  case  fit  for  electrical  treatment. 

When  highly  inflammatory  symptoms  accompany 
paralysis,  the  use  of  electricity  ought  to  be  withheld 
till  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  sub- 
dued with  suitable  medicines. 

Everything  being  favorable,  electrical  treatment 
may  be  resorted  to  with  every  hope  of  success. 

In  treating  paralysis  of  every  form,  the  primary 
galvanic  current  is  decidedly  preferable — in  fact, 
almost  indispensable. 

Treatment. — ^In  treating  a  case  of  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia,  with  the  entire  limb  or  limbs  being  in- 
volved, the  author  has  generally  met  with  the  beet 
success  in  augmenting  electrical  action  in  paralysed 
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limbB  by  using  the  primary  galvanic  current,  with 
large,  moist  sponge  electrodes.  Oommence  by  plac- 
ing the  sponges  opposite  each  other  and  embracing 
the  limb  between  them,  and  pass  them  down  the  limb 
slowly  several  times.  Then  place  the  positive  pole 
on  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  or  in  warm  water,  in 
which  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is  placed,  and  the 
negative  pole  on  the  spine,  near  the  point  where  the 
nerves  supplying  the  limb  leave  the  spine.  Break  the 
current  frequently.  Occasionally  change  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  give  one  or  two  impulses  in  that 
direction ;  then  change  as  before.  This  change  seems 
to  give  the  forces  an  impulse. 

Continue  the  treatment  half  an  hour  daily.  Let 
the  patient  have  good,  nourishing  diet,  fresh  air,  and 
very  moderate  passive  exercise  by  riding. 

Other  irregularities  may  be  regulated  by  proper 
electrical  treatment,  and  suitable  medicines,  if  neces- 
sary. 

LOCAL  PAUT. 

Paralysis  of  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles 
frequently  occurs  by  a  diminution  of  electrical  action 
within  the  nerves  supplying  them. 

Caneea. — ^Heat,  cold,  poisons^  rheumatism,  hysteria, 
wounds,  bruises  and  concussions,  having  a  local  effect, 
may  produce  local  paralysis. 

All  such  cases,  when  there  is  no  cerebral  irritation 
or  destruction  of  nerve-tissue,  can  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted or  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of  well  directed 
electrical  treatment 

li'eatment. — Use  the  primary  current,  and  place  the 
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negative  sponge  on  the  upper  end  of  the  paralysed 
muscle,  and  the  positive  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
limb.  Pass  them  slowlv  down  a  few  times:  then 
place  the  positive  sponge  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
muscle,  or  the  one  farthest  from  the  spinal  column, 
and  the  negative  sponge  at  the  other  end  of  the 
muscle.  Change  and  interrupt  the  current  the  same 
as  when  the  whole  limb  is  involved,  but  use  a  lighter 
current. 

AMAUROSIS. 

This  is  an  impaired  condition  of  the  organ  of  vision, 
which  may  affect  either  one  eye  or  both.  Sometimes 
sudden  dimness  of  sight  is  quickly  followed  by  total 
blindness,  but  more  generally  the  affection  comes  on 
gradually,  being  most  apparent  after  over-use. 

Dimness  of  sight,  black  spots  floating  before  the 
eye,  seeing  everything  double,  seeing  only  half  of  any- 
thing, short-sightedness  or  long-sightedness,  with  in- 
ability to  measure  distances  correctly,  in  walking  or  in 
taking  hold  of  anything,  are  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

There  are  generally  no  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  eye  is  perfectly  natural. 

Cmises.^—This  paralytic  condition  of  the  optic  nerve 
may  be  caused  by  too  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  by 
severe  mental  labor,  by  venereal  excess,  by  looking 
at  dazzling  objects,  or  by  any  cause  that  has.  a  ten- 
dency to  exhaust  the  nervous  system. 

Treatment — Relief  or  a  perfect  cure  can  be  effected 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  destruction  of  the  nerve 
or  irritation  of  the  brain. 
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To  the  poBitive  pole  of  the  primary  galvanic  current 
attach  a  glass  eye-cnp,  filled  with  water,  in  which  the 
eye  is  placed.  Then  place  the  negative-moistened 
sponge  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Use  a  very  light 
carrent  and  interrupt  it  frequently.  Give  it  an  im- 
pulse by  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  occa- 
sionally.    Treat  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  daily. 

• 

gPCBUATORRHCBA. 

This  is  an  affection  in  which  there  is  an  uncontrol- 
able  escape  of  seminal  fluid  from  the  genital  organs. 
It  may  escape  at  night,  while  excited  by  lascivious 
dreams ;  or  when  awake,  by  irritation,  as  by  riding  on 
horseback,  or  by  the  excitement  of  the  passions,  as 
by  reading  lascivious  books,  or  by  witnessing  the  act 
of  cohabitation  by  animals ;  or  it  may  pass  into  the 
bladder  and  escape  with  the  urine,  without  producing 
any  sensation.  During  the  primary  stages  of  the 
disease,  it  never  escapes  without  an  erection  and  a 
thrill ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  the  genital  organs 
become  weak  and  relaxed,  the  penis  loses  the  power 
of  erection^  and  the  testicles  hang  down.  The  patient 
becomes  timid  and  bashful,  and  loses  all  confidence 
in  himself^  and  is  suspicious  of  every  body.  He  is 
constantly  thinking  of  females,  but  shrinks  from  their 
society.  He  loses  his  memory,  and  cannot  apply 
himself  to  study.  He  becomes  pale  and  emaciated, 
and  lo8§8  his  powers  of  endurance.  He  becomes  a 
burden  to  himself  and  a  nuisance  to  everybody.  The 
disease  is  progressive  in  its  nature.  At  first  no  im- 
pairment of  the  health  is  perceptible,  but  soon  he  be- 
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giDB  to  lose  the  elasticity  of  body  and  mind.    He 
becomes  forgetful,  timid,  gloomy  and  debilitated. 

This  physical  debility  is  a  partial  form  of  total 
paralysis,  and  the  mental  derangement  a  primary 
stage  of  insanity,  requiring  only  time  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  exciting  cause  to  develop  those  terrible 
maladies  to  a  state  of  totality,  provided  the  constitu- 
tion is  able  to  *bear  the  exhaustion  a  suflScient  length 
of  time,  otherwise  the  patient  dies,  it  is  said,  of  con- 
sumption, liver  complaint,  or  general  debility. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  paralysis,  whose  condition  can  be  traced  to 
this  as  the  prime  cause. 

Reports,  too,  of  insane  asylums  show  that  a'  large 
proportion  of  their  unfortunate  inmates  are  victims  of 
this  disease.  Whatever  form  the  disease  may  assume, 
its  victim  is  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  object,  and 
death  is  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  mercy  when  it  ter- 
minates his  miserable  existence. 

Causes, — ^The  most  frequent  cause  is  masturbation, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  terms  self-pollution,  self- 
abuse  and  Onanism,  although  it  may,  and  oilen  does, 
have  its  origin  in  chronic  gonnorrhosa,  or  in  venereal 
excess.  The  practice  of  masturbation  is  frequently 
commenced  in  early  childhood,  and  the  constitution 
becomes  undermined  before  the  patient  is  aware  of  it, 
not  imagining  that  his  secret  practices  are  the  cause 
of  his  suffering. 

Treatment, — The  patient  must  abandon  his  vile 
practices  and  seek  diversion  in  business  or  pleasnie. 
He  must  enjoy  moderate  exercise  (never  sufflcienf  to 
produce  fatigue),  and  a  wholesome  nourishing  dfet. 
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Bathiiiix  is  also  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  disease.  A  cold  sitz-bath  three 
times  a  week,  and  a  general  bath  once  or  twice  a 
week,  will  generally  be  suflicient. 

The  electrical  treatment  must  be  directed  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  prinuiry  stages  the  limbs  should  be  treated 
with  a  view  to  augment  electrical  action,  while  if  there 
is  priapism  or  satyriasis,  those  parts  must  be  treated 
to  diminish  electrical  action.  When  it  passes  into 
that  condition  in  which  there  is  i)aralysi8  of  the 
genital  organs,  they  must  be  treated  to  augment 
diminished  electrical  action. 

A  good  general  form  of  treatment  is  to  use  the 
primary  current,  and  place  the  feet  in  warm  salt-water, 
together  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery ;  then  wet 
the  negative  sponge,  and  place  it  on  the  lower  portion 
or  end  of  the  spine  (os  coccyx).  Change  the  current 
occasionally,  and  give  it  one  or  two  impulses  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  then  change  back  again  quickly, 
as  at  first.  Let  this  treatment  be  continued  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  place  the  positive  sponge  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  negative 
opposite  on  the  spine.  Move  them  down  slowly  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body  ;  tlien  repeat  as  before. 
Continue  this  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Then,  if  the 
genital  organs  are  debilitated,  place  the  positive 
sponge  on  the  perineum,  and  the  negative  on  the  os 
coccyx.  Continue  this,  with  an  interrupted  cuiTent, 
from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

It  is  quite  diflicult  to  give  specific  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  as  it  is  so  often  complicated 
with  other  diseases  which  require  attention.     Much 
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must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.  A 
perfect  cure  or  very  material  benefit  may  be  derived 
at  all  times  from  well  directed  electrical  treatment. 
Moreover,  electricity  is  the  only  perfectly  reliable 
therapeutic  agent  that  is  known  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  this  disease. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  use  of  medicine  is  entirely  ignored,  for  experience 
proves  that  there  are  attendant  conditions  in  which 
the  use  of  medicine  is  indispensable;  but  genuine 
spermatorrhoea  never  was  and  cannot  now  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  medicine  alone,  nor  can  it  be  cured  by 
any  agency  now  known  except  electricity. 

AMEKOBRHCEA. 

This  affection  belongs  entirely  to  females,  and  con- 
sists of  a  retention  or  cessation  of  the  function  of 
menstruation.  As  the  causes  which  produce  these  two 
conditions  are  entirely  different,  and  require  diamet- 
rically opposite  treatment,  the  general  term  gives  a 
very  indefinite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  complaint. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  treat  of  the  two 
conditions  separately. 


KBTIXTION  or  THE   MEX8BI 


May  occur  in  girls  before  the  function  has  become 
established,  from  the  closure  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  or  of  the  vagina,  by  an  imperforate  hymen. 
These  congenital  derangements  require  surgical  inter- 
ference, and  a  discussion  of  their  treatment  does  not 
come  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  this  work. 
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It,  however,  more  generally  arises  in  females  of  all 
ages,  from  exposure  to  cold,  which  produces  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes,  thereby 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  natural  discharge.  When 
it  has  been  properly  secreted,  but  in  a  manner  sealed 
up  in  the  ovaries,  it  is  after  a  while  absorbed  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation,  producing  fever,  cough,  dys- 
pepsia, sick  headache,  and  a  thousand  other  distressing 
complaints.  How  many  suffering  females  can  trace  the 
commencement  of  their  trouble  to  sometime  when  they 
took  cold,  when  they  were  *'  unwell."  After  a  while  the 
discharge  may  change  to  that  of  a  thin  watery  nature, 
or  may  in  a  great  measure,  cease  its  regular  periods ; 
but  when  such  is  the  case,  there  is  instead,  usually,  a 
constant  leucorrhoea,  which  is  termed  "  whites." 

No  woman  can  enjoy  good  health  while  this  func- 
tion is  deranged,  or  in  other  words,  when  she  is  not 
'*  regular." 

In  all  cases  of  retention  there  is  more  or  less  fever, 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
headache.  The  system  is  well  filled  with  blood,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  perform  its 
functions  at  the  regular  period  ;  but  each  failure  only 
seems  to  increase  and  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient. 

Causes. — Exposure  to  cold  by  getting  the  feet  wet 
while  "unwell"  is  the  most  common  cause,  yet  it 
frequently  does  occur  from  exposure  of  any  kind  while 
heated ;  from  fright  or  from  excessive  joy  or  sorrow. 
In  all  cases  there  is  exalted  electrical  action  within 
the  nerves  supplying  the  female  organs  of  generation. 

Treatment. — ^Place  the  moistened  positive  sponge 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine,  and  the  negative 
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over  the  pubes,  vulva,  and  perineum,  or  else  to  the 
negative  pole  attach  the  ball  uterine-director,  covered 
with  wash  leather.  Treat  with  a  steady  primary  cur- 
rent, without  interruption,  about  ten  minutes  daily. 
For  the  feverish  syni])toms  use  the  suitable  medicines. 

CKSSATIUN    or  TUB   MBXSE8. 

This  is  t^enerally  understood  to  be  that  period 
usually  termed  the  change  of  life,  wliich  occurs  not 
far  from  the  age  of  forty-live.  Sucli  being  a  natural 
function,  it  does  not  come  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 

electro-pathok>irv. 

There  is,  however,  a  cessation  which  occurs  in  mid- 
dle life  wliich  requires  attention.  In  this  case,  the 
skin  is  pale  and  bloodless.  The  cheeks  are  ])alid,  the 
lips  assume  a  leaden  hue,  and  the  eyes  lose  their 
brightness  and  lustre  ;  the  limbs  are  weak,  and  there 
is  an  indisposition  to  exertion.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strange  combination  of  auivmia,  marasmus  and  par- 
tial paralysis.  This  condition  does  not  seem  to  depend 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  function  ceases  from  a  want  of  power 
or  material  to  generate  it. 

Causaa, — Too  close  coniinement,  excessive  study, 
prolonged  watclung,  with  insufficient  sleep  ;  prolonged 
excessive  grief,  corroding  disappointment,  or  an  insuf- 
ficient diet  are  among  the  princi[»al  causes. 

Treatment. — Place  the  feet  in  warm  water,  together 
witU  the  positive  pole  of  either  the  primary  or  secon- 
dary current,  and  pass  the  negative  moistened  sj^onge 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  back  hi[)s,  and  lower 
j)ortion  of  the  abdomen.  Interrupt  the  current  occa- 
fiionallv,  and  treat  from  five  to  ten  minutes.     Then 
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place  the  positive  sponge  on  the  chest,  and  tlie  nega- 
tive on  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine.  Move  them 
slowly  down  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  le- 
peat.  Continue  this  from  five  to  ten  minues.  The 
arms  may  be  strengthened  by  placing  the  positive 
sponge  in  the  hands  and  the  negative  on  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Treat  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  daily. 
This  is  one  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  electric  bath 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  when  it  is  employed  on 
scientific  principles. 

This  treatment,  together  with  pure  air,  plenty  of 
out-door  exercise,  cheerful  amusement,  and  a  whole- 
some and  generous  diet  will  certainly  effect  a  cure. 


CONSTIPATION. 


Constipation  of  the  bowels  is  that  condition  in  which 
the  foecal  matter  in  the  bowels  becomes  verv  hard,  and 
is  passed  with  difficulty. 

A  movement  of  the  bowels  is  rarely  eftected  every 
day,  but  when  they  do  move — which  may  be  at  irre- 
gular intervals  of  from  two  days  to  a  week — the  act 
is  painful  and  diflicult.  This  condition  may  continue 
in  a  mild  form  for  years,  without  any  serious  difliculty, 
except  slight  forms  of  its  attendant  derangements. 

The  derangements  which  are  sure  to  accompany 
obstinate  constipation,  are  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  head- 
ache and  piles,  though  some  of  them  may  be  greater 
in  degree  than  others.  Severe  forms  of  tlio  above 
derangements  render  life  a  burden  indeed. 

Causes, — The  immediate  cause  is  relaxation  of  the 
lower  intestines,  and  a  too  feeble  peristaltic  motion. 
The  prime  moving  causes  are  various,  from  any  of 
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those  producing  stricture  of  the  biliary  duets,  or  want 
of  bilious  secretion,  to  any  cause  which  produces 
diminished  electrical  action  within  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  intestinal  canal. 

Treatment. — As  this  is  a  condition  of  paralysis  of 
the  lower  intestines,  it  must  be  treated  in  accordance 
to  the  rules  for  augmenting  diminished  electrical 
action  within  the  nerves  supplying  them.  Moisten 
the  sponges  in  warm  salt  water,  and  place  the  nega- 
tive on  the  spine,  above  the  hips,  and  with  a  good, 
strong  current  (primary  preferred) ;  move  the  positive 
over  the  entire  abdomen. 

Use  as  strong  a  current  as  can  be  borne.  When 
there  is  dyspepsia,  piles,  or  any  other  accompanying 
derangement,  attention  must  be  directed  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  treat- 
merit. 

In  couuectiori  with  electrical  treatment,  the  patient 
must  avoid  all  purgatives.  Eat  good  nourishing  food, 
but  avoid  old  salt  meat,  and  all  greasy  food.  Go  to 
bed  early,  and  get  up  early.  Enjoy  moderate  exer- 
cise, and  go  to  stool  immediately  after  breakfast 
every  morning,  whether  there  is  an  inclination  to  do 
so  or  not.  A  drink  of  pure  cold  water  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  is  good.  Great  benefit  may  also  be 
derived  from  a  cold  eitz-bath,  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

In  obstinate  cases,  enemas  of  a  pint  of  cold  water 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Almost  all  cases  can  be  cured  with  electricity  alone, 
but  when  persons  have  imperfect  apparatus,  as  they 
frequently  do  in  the  country,  these  other  means  are 
sometimes  requisite.  ' 
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HI  ART  DISBASKS. 


Those  affections  which  are  trulv  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  aneurisnial  tumors,  softening ;  induration,  or 
hardening;  atrophy,  or  shrinking;  hypertrophy,  or 
enlargement ;  fatty  degeneration,  dilation,  dropsy, 
polypus,  and  ossification  of  the  auricles,  and  semilunar 
and  mitral  valves  of  the  heart. 

Those  conditions  which  are  produced  by  structural 
change  of  the  organ,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be 
benefitted  by  the  use  of  electricity ;  but  there  are 
many  cases  of  heavy  beating,  palpitation,  and  other 
strange  phenomena  where  organic  change  is  suspected, 
even  by  physicians  who  have  not  examined  them  with 
sufficient  care,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  exists ;  but 
the  whole  trouble  is  purely  of  a  deranged  nervous 
character.  These  affect  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
and  are  of  a  transient  duration. 

These  conditions  are  often  found  to  accompany  in- 
termittent fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  hysteria, 
hypochondria,  and  intemperate  excesses;  and  the  phen- 
omena is  only  the  part  which  the  heart  plays,  by  the 
nerves  supplying  that  organ  becoming  involved  in  the 
electrical  derangement.  Old  practitioners  have  dis- 
covered, and  young  ones  may  try  the  experiment  any 
day,  how  readily  palpitation  and  heavy  beating  of  the 
heart,  where  enlargement  is  generally  supposed  to 
exist,  yields  to  the  action  of  what  are  termed  anti- 
periodic,  or  ague  and  fever  remedies. 

Treatment — The  electrical  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion harmonizes  perfectly  with  that  of  the  diseases 
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wliic'li  it  generally  accompanies.  Place  the  patient  in 
a  warm  room.  Wet  the  sponges,  and  place  the  nega- 
tive over  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  then  let  the  operator 
take  the  positive  sponge,  and,  with  the  other,  pass  it 
down  the  spine,  between  the  shoulders,  with  as  strong 
a  current  as  he  can  bear.  Continue  the  passes  about 
ten  minutes.  Then  place  the  feet  of  the  patient  in 
warm  water,  together  with  the  negative  sponge,  and 
treat  with  the  hand  down  the  entire  length  of  tlie 
spine.  Treat  once  a  day,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  each.  Suitable  internal  remedies  are  recom- 
mended in  connection  with  the  electrical  treatment. 
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Medical  Ethics. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HAHNEMANN   MED- 
ICAL COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO  BY  DR.  J.   E.  GILMAN. 


In  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  or  essay,  a  quota- 
tion is  usually  appropriate  as  a  sort  of  text  from 
which  to  speak ;  a  species  of  mental  starting  post  on 
the  race  track  of  a  lecture. 

In  the  present  instance  it  seems  that  something 
from  the  dead  languages  might  not  be  out  of  place, 
as  many  physicians  treat  the  code  of  ethics  as  a  dead 
letter  on  account  of  ignorance  of  its  provisions,  or 
because  they  deliberately  choose  to  ignore  them. 
Therefore  let  each  one  consider  for  a  short  space 
such  selection  from  the  ancient  Punic,  Hebraic, 
Coptic,  or  Syraic  writings  as  he  may  consider  most 
befitting  the  theme,  and  as  the  springs  form  rivulets, 
the  rivulets  brooks  and  the  brooks  flow  into  one 
united  river,  so  shall  our  minds,  starting  from  these 
diverse  fountain  heads,  join  in  one  full  flood  of  ac- 
cord in  the  investigation  of  our  subject.  Medical 
men  are  always  great  sticklers  for  medical  etiquette, 
and  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  slightest  infrac- 
tions of  its  most  rigid  rules — by  other  people.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  somewhere  by  somebody  that  man 
and  womankind  are  most  careful  and  solicitous  over 
that  of  which  they  possess  least;  and  most  readily 
resent  the  imputation  of  any  lack  of  quality  of  which 
they  stand  most  in  need. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say,  however,  that  doctors  are 
lacking  in  an  observance  of  medical  ethics,  but  that 
it  often  happens  that  the  interpretation  of  the  code 
is  biased  by  that  close  study  of  one's  interest  to  the 


utter  and  entire  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  a  neigh- 
bor, or,  in  other  words,  the  near  object  shutting  out 
by  reason  of  its  proximity  the  larger  claim,  as  a  silver 
dollar  may  obscure  the  sun  if  it  be  placed  sufficiently 
near  the  eye ;  and  it  too  often  happens  that  a  dollar 
is. plenty  large  enough  to  blind  one  practitioner  to 
the  rights  of  a  professional  brother,  and  then  he  will 
on  the  discovery  of  a  mote  of  a  cinder  in  his  brother's 
eye  speak  most  respectfully  of  the  code  of  ethics  and 
the  necessity  of  an  observance  of  its  rules  in  sub- 
lime ignorance  or  forgetfulness  that  he  has  a  beam 
in  his  own  vision  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
a  ship's  mast.  No  matter  how  many  infractions  of 
the  code  some  men  may  commit,  they  dislike  such  in- 
justice in  others  and  seem  to  desire  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  goods  in  that  line  that  may  be  going.- 

That  there  exists  a  necessity  for  some  rules  to 
govern  the  professional  relations  among  physicians 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  without  some  written 
formula  to  which  reference  cati  be  made  interminable 
disputes  might  arise  and  vexatious  quarrels  disturb 
the  serenity  of  professional  life.  That  the  existing 
code  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  in  some  respects  an  admirably  drawn  instrument 
is  undoubtedly  true;  yet  it  carries  defects  with  it 
that  threaten  either  its  abrogation  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, or  may  possibly  carry  into  such  a  serious  com- 
plication the  body  of  medical  men  it  governs  as  to 
separate  the  fossils  and  bigots  from  the  more  truly 
scientific  portion  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, or  may  even  destroy  that  venerable  organiza- 
tion. As  the  dry  rot  in  a  timber  of  an  otherwise 
sound  ship  may  cause  its  destruction  unless  the  de- 
fective portion  be  removed,  so  the  unworthy  por- 
tion of  the  code  needs  that  surgical  process  known 
as  resection  to  preserve  the  really  sound  laws  that 
are  in  such  bad  company. 

We  see  in  our  day  fossil  remains  of  animal  life 
that  lived  and  had  its  being  in  a  time  long  anterior 
to  this,  and  dying  found  a  resting  place  where  na- 
ture's cunning  embalming  has  preserved  them  to  this 


(lay,  and  those  who  read  from  nature's  tombs  leam 
the  limited  progress  then  made  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  age.  The  evolution  theory  is  a 
practical  one,  and  as  each  generation  reads  what  has 
gone  before  and  as  observation  and  culture  breaks 
away  the  crust  of  bigotry  the  later  generations  read 
in  some  portions  of  the  code  the  record  of  narrow- 
minded  opposition  to  any  and  all  new  truths  and  the 
bitterness  of  ignorance.  These  fossils  are  handed 
down  in  this  instrument  to  the  clearer  vision  of  a 
better  educated  medical  fraternity  and  the  tolerance 
of  a  higher  civilization,  It  is  my  endeavor  to  map 
out  a  form  of  medical  etiquette  that  shall  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  proprieties  of  life  in  the  pres- 
ent era ;  necessarily  in  a  somewhat  disconnected  man- 
ner as  a  table  of  laws  may  be  likened  to  a  handful  of 
gems,  each  crystal  separate  from  the  other,  yet  re- 
lated to  all  by  reason  of  its  similar  type  of  crys- 
talogenic  attraction. 

Duties  of  Physicians  to  Their  Patients. 

To  those  physicians  just  entering  the  profession, 
it  may  seem  quite  superfluous  and  unnecessary  that 
there  should  be  incorporated  in  the  list  of  duties 
herein  enumerated    that  a  physician  should  always 
be  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  sick,  or,  as  you  might 
say,  be  willing  to  open  his  heart  and  chest  of  medi- 
cine for  the  relief  of  his  patient — and  yet  sometimes 
when  a  long-expected  pleasure  is  about  to  be  en- 
joyed, perhaps  as  you  are  about  to  start  for  a  favor- 
ite opera  or  desirable  lecture,  a  call  comes  to  see  Mr. 
Jones's  baby,  or  '*Mr.  Smith  is  took  very  bad,  sor, 
and  wants  to  see  you  right  away,"  or  as  you  are  just 
appreciating  the  glorious  comfort  of  a  warm  bed 
after  a  day's  hard  work  in  the  cold  to  hear  the  tin- 
tinnabulum  of  the  night-bell    there  comes  a  strong 
temptation  to  turn  away  from  the  call  and  give  a 
</eaf  ear  to  the  diabolical  imps  that  certainly  at  such 
times  resides  in  the  tinkling  disturber  of  your  rest; 
and  yet  as  a  general  thing  no  law  is  easier  to  obey 
than  this,  especially  during  a  distressingly  healthy 


period  and  where  the  sick  call  is  from  a  financially 
sound  patient,  and  a  profound  regret  is  apt  to  per- 
vade the  whole  person  if  your  call  be  passed  to  an- 
other physician,  unless  perchance  there  exists  very 
grave  doubts  or  a  positive  certainty  of  the  services 
not  being  remunerated  with  ready  sheckels,  and  even 
the  remembrance  of  the  greatness  of  the  mission  and 
the  responsibility  incurred  in  its  discharge   will  not 
weigli  enough  to  cause  you  much  sorrow  in  the  lat- 
ter instance.     When  intrusted  with  a  case,  if  vou 
but  consider  what  is  at  stake  and  reflect  that  on  your 
judgment,     knowledge    and     fidelity    depends    the 
ease,  the  health  and  often  the  life  of  the  patient  with 
all  that  that  implies,  and  the  sorrow  that  a  blunder 
might  bring,  there  can  be  no  stronger  inducements 
held  out  to  you  to  treat  every  case  with  attention, 
steadiness  and  humanity.     In  the  management  of 
the  sick  **be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves," 
be  '*the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove,"  when  needed 
granting  indulgence  to  the  little  caprices  and  mental 
idiosyncracies    of  the  invalid    when    possible,  and 
studying  every  motion  and  weighing  every  sentence 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  patient's 
mind,  you  thus  secure  his  respect  and  confidence  and 
lead  him  in. the  way  in  which  he  should  walk.     Pa- 
tients have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study  their  own 
symptoms  and  lay  plans  to  entrap  the  doctor  into  be- 
traying his  own  opinions  of  the  prognosis.  So  unless 
the  mind  is  always  on  guard,  with  quite  apparently 
guileless  questions,  they  will  lead  a  doctor   on  to 
make  admissions  and  statements  that  will  work  much 
tribulation  in  their  minds.    Therefore,  a  patient  must 
be  handled  as  you  would  explore  a  new  land,  with 
every  faculty  alert  and  every  sense  keen  to  discover 
what  each  sign  may  mean,  or  what  danger  may  lurk 
in  the  most  quiet  places. 

Observance  of  Secrecy. 

The  oath  of  Hippocrates  calls  for  inviolable 
secrecy  on  the  physician's  part  in  relation  to 
all    or    any    information    gained    during-     profes- 


sional  attendance.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  often 
the  most  famihar  and  confidential  adviser  of  a  family 
is  the  physician,  and  the  secrets  entrusted  to  his 
honor  should  be  guarded  with  a  rigid  inflexibility. 
This  point  cannot  be  carried  too  far,  for  even  little 
things  observed  during  professional  attendance,  in- 
firmity of  disposition,  flaws  of  character  or  any  of 
the  privacies  of  personal  or  domestic  life  should 
never  be  divulged  by  a  physician.  Indeed,  the  only 
safe  rule  to  adopt  is  absolute  silence  in  relation  to 
patients,  for  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  of  the 
illness  of  a  patient  to  an  outsider  is  sometimes  an 
annoyance.  Certainly  no  surer  method  could  be 
adopted  of  destroying  a  practice  than  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  being  a  leaky  vessel,  and  if  it  be 
common  report  "he  is  an  old  woman  and  a  gossip" 
it  would  be  as  fatal  as  a  yellow  card  emblazoned 
"smallpox  here."  Need  more  be  said  on  this  point? 
So  well  recognized  is  this  duty  that  "under  certain 
circumstances  even  courts  of  law  protect  physicians 
in  their  observance  of  secrecy."  In  the  case  of  the 
sick  make  your  visits  as  frequently  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  case. 
Symptoms  change  and  it  is  your  duty  to  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  benefiting 
your  patient;  but  do  not  make  unnecessary  visits 
lest  you  lay  yourself  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  be- 
ing more  interested  in  benefiting  yourself  than  your 
patient  and  are  taking  advantage  of  his  condition  to 
better  yours. 

Gloomy  Projifiiostications. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  physician  on  slight 
occasions  to  make  gloomy  prognostications,  to 
shake  his  head  and  compress  his  lips  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  regret,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This 
is  a  very  doubtful  case;  my  skill  may  possibly  bring 
him  through,  but  you  may  fear  the  worst."  The 
natural  tendency  of  most  cases  of  disease  is  toward 
recovery,  and  the  physician  should  enter  a  room 
with  an  air  of  expectation  of  ready  improvement. 


impressing  the  patient  with  his  hope  of  a  speedy 
change  for  the  better ;  but  if  there  be  real  cause  for 
making  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  or  in  any  serious 
case  it  is  advisable  to  warn  some  member  of  the 
family,  or  friends  of  the  patient,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  the  patient  himself,  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
However,  when  necessary  that  the  patient  be  noti- 
fied let  it  be  done  by  some  one  else  than  the  physi- 
cian if  possible,  lest  the  alarm  excited  by  the  state-, 
ment  receive  additional  intensity  from  the  confidence 
the  patient  reposes  in  his  ItnowJedge.  "The  life  of 
a  sick  person  can  be  shortened  not  only  by  the  acts, 
but  also  by  the  words  and  manners  of  a  physi- 
cian," and  as  prisoners  anxiously  hang  upon  flie 
words  of  the  sentence  proceeding  from  the  judge,  so 
do  patients,  made  captive  by  disease,  watch  with  ex- 
ceeding attention  every  word  of  the  attendant  phy- 
sician. 

It  is  therefore  a  sacred  duty  to  so  guard  every 
syllable  that  nothing  shall  escape  to  discourage  or 
depress  the  spirits.  (This  was  illustrated  in  a  clinic 
within  the  walls  of  this  institution  recently,  when 
a  patient  being  before  the  class  the  professor  quietly 
used  technical  terms  to  give  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease (one  of  a  cancerous  nature),  and  dismissed  the 
patient  undismayed  through  ignorance  of  the  fear- 
ful trials  that  were  certain  soon  to  overtake  her,  thus 
making  her  days  more  comfortable  in  her  ignorance 
of  an  inevitable  fate.) 

In  the  sick  room  the  physician  is  often  "but  little 
lower  than  the  angels"  to  his  patient,  and  to  no  other 
profession  is  given  such  great  gifts  of  opportunity 
for  comforting  our  fellow-beings.  We  fight  grim 
death  hand  to  hand,  and  warding  away  his  darts 
as  well  as  may  be  from  those  committed  to  our  care; 
happily  even  though  he  be  conqueror,  yet  we  shall 
have  robbed  him  of  his  terrors  as  we  have  disease 
of  its  pain  and  made  "the  dying  bed  as  soft  as 
downy  pillows  are."  while  the  sufferer,  soothed  by 
our  ministrations,  upheld  by  our  sympathies, 
strengthened  by  our  words  of  comfort  and  hope. 


may  pass  away  *'as  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams/'  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection 
when  his  morrow  of  wakening  com.es.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  does  it  happen  that  we  meet  these  (in  the 
words  of  the  prayer  book)  "who  are  appointed  unto 
death" — cases  where  the  end  is  death  inevitable  and 
certain,  and  here  our  kindly  offices  must  not  be  with- 
held. **To  decline  attendance  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  to  sacrifice  to  fanciful  delicacy 
and  mistaken  liberality  that  moral  duty  which  is  in- 
dependent of  and  far  superior  to  all  pecuniary  con- 
siderations." Sickness  is  often  the  progenitor  of  re- 
pentance. The  morning  nausea  and  headache  are 
parents  fruitful  of  good  resolutions  for  the  future; 
when  suffering  the  consequences  of  vicious  conduct 
vows  earnest  and  deep  are  made  of  reform.  The 
words  of  counsel  and  warning  can  be  sown  as  seed 
that  shall  spring  up  into  mighty  bulwarks  of  de- 
fense when  temptations  again  assail  their  former 
victim,  or  may  prevent  greater  crime  by  pointing  out 
the  consequences  following  its  commission. 

"The  poor  ye  have  with  ye  always,"  and  it  might 
be  added  a  great  many  of  them  also.  As  Dr.  Rush 
said:  "The  poor  are  the  rounds  of  the  ladder,  by 
which  the  young  physician  climbs  into  the  houses 
of  the  rich." 

The  care  and  attention  given  to  the  poor  patient 
repays  in  the  skill  and  confidence  gained;  and  here 
does  the  practitioner  receive  the  experience  that 
opens  the  door  of  the  rich.  This  is  the  present  re- 
ward and  in  the  far  distant  future  it  may  be  that 
their  prayers  of  gratitude  may  serve  to  dim  if  not 
blot  out  some  sins  of  omission  or  commission.^ 

The  American  Code  of  Ethics  includes  in  its 
ample  folds  a  list  also  of 

The  Oblif  atioti  of  Patients  to  Their  Physician. 

* 

The  physician  in  active  practice  reads  in  his  ledger 
and  past  due  notes  and  bills  the  record  of  obliga- 
tions that  some  of  his  patients  are  under  to  him,  and 
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it  would  seem  as  though  they  rather  enjoyed  the 
sense  of  obligation  from  the  patient  manner  in  which 
they  submit  to  the  situation.  **  Tis  sweet  to  be  re- 
membered/' and  this  class  of  patients  are  remem- 
bered by  a  doctor  sometimes  sadly,  often  savagely, 
and  here  and  there  one  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
regret  that  the  celebrated  Bogardus  kicker  could  not 
be  securely  fastened  to  a  convenient  portion  of  the 
delinquent's  anatomy,  the  machine  wound  up  to  its 
extreme  tension  and  set  faithfully  at  work  at  its 
greatest  speed  until  the  account  is  squared.  Pass- 
ing these  cases  by,  certain  it  is  that  the  rules  as  laid 
down  in  that  work  are  refreshing  to  dream  over  and 
to  remind  one  of  what  the  perfect  coming  man  may 
be,  if  he  is  ever  in  need  of  a  doctor. 

In  the  land  of  Arcadia,  where  everybody  does  just 
what  his  neighbor  wishes  him  to  do,  the  duties  of 
the  patient  to  the  physician  are  well  understood  and 
practiced,  making  this  portion  of  the  code  a  very 
comfortable  and  delicious  morsel.     It  is  in  our  day 
a  poem  delivered  to  a  prosaic  which  cares  but  little 
for  poesy  and  gives  scant  heed  to  the  lesson  incul- 
cated.    In  the  Sahara  Desert  there  sometimes  rises 
before  the  w-ondering  vision    of  the  thirsty,    tired 
traveller  a  marvelous  view  qf  Lake  City  and  em- 
bowering trees ;  and  he  can  almost  hear  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  in  the  foliage.    But  as  w^th  renewed 
vigor  he  hastens  to  gain  the  lovely  spot!  lo!  it  re- 
cedes and  vanishes  out  of  his  sight,  leaving  him  for- 
saken and  forlorn.     So  in  reading  these  pleasant 
words  there  rises  up  a  hope  of  future  companion- 
ship, of  a  moral  support,  a  sort   of   holding-up  of 
hands,  as  Moses  was  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur, 
from  all  with  whom  we  are  to  come  in  contact ;  and 
the  inevitable  disappointment  comes  with  tiresome 
reiteration.    But  even  as  in  the  desert  there  rise  lit- 
tle spots  of  green  wath  refreshing  w^aters  where  the 
tired  caravan  repose  and  recuperate,  so  in  the  multi- 
tude of  patients  will  we  find  here  and  there  faithful 
friends  who  give  as  well  as  receive  comfort  and  con- 
solation when  heavy  and  worn.    Friends  in  joy  and 


prosperity  who  do  not  desert  us  in  sorrow  and  ad- 
versity.    There  are  patients  and  then  there  are  pa- 
tients, and  there  is  both  a  distinction  and  a  differ- 
ence between  them  that  was  happily  expressed  by 
a  distinguished  physician  as  "Bread  and  butter  pa- 
tients and  friends;  with  the  latter  pecuniary  con- 
siderations are  an  entirely  unimportant  matter  in 
regulating  our  attendance  upon  them.    *'The  obedi- 
ence of  a  patient  to  the  prescriptions  of  his  physician 
should  be  prompt  and  implicit,"  but  many  adopt  the 
habit  of  Moliere.    Of  what  use  is  your  physician," 
said  the  King  to  him  one  day.    "Well,  sire,"  was  the 
reply,  '*he  gives  me  prescriptions  and  I  never  follow 
them."     He  had  an  illustrious    prototype  in    that 
man,  who,  being  asked  by  his  doctor  if  he  followed 
his  prescription  of  the  day  before,  answered,"No,for 
had  I  done  so  I  should  have  broken  my  neck ;  I  threw 
it  out  of  a  third-story  window."    Of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent type  was  that  individual,  who,  being  ordered 
to  cease  smoking,  compromised  the  matter  with  the 
physician  on  one  cigar  daily,  so  that  the  man  had 
some  cigars  constructed  with  especial  reference  to 
his  needs  and  the  doctor  coming  in  suddenly  one  day 
found  him  engaged  in  vigorously  puffing  from  an 
end  of  a  weed  that  measured    fullv  three  feet    in 
length.     He  only  smoked  one  of  them  daily. '  It  is 
a  self-evident  proposition  that  "a  patient  should  af- 
ter his  recovery  entertain  a  just  and  enduring  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  him  by  his  phy- 
sician, for  these  are  of  such  a  character  that  no  mere 
pecuniarv  acknowledgment  can  repav  or  cancel  the 
debt." 

An  Illustration. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  some 
striking  instances  illustrative  of  this  enduring  sense 
of  gratitude  for  such  service.  In  a  beautiful  Ohio 
town  where  I  was  located  some  years  ago  there  re- 
sided a  man  whose  local  habitation  was  not  far  from 
four  miles  out  of  the  town  over  a  dirt  road  of  the 
worst  description.    The  man  was  not  overly  blessed 
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with  this  world's  goods,  except  babies,  and  his  quiver 
was  overstocked  with  that  sort  of  property,  he  having 
a  family  of  something  less  than  a  dozen  of  them  (a 
sort  of  chronic  ailment  of  poor  people  by  the  way), 
and  of  course  they  had  need  of  medical  aid.  Just 
about  the  time  the  bill  was  to  be  paid  the  man  came 
down  with  typhoid  fever,  which  meant  in  His  case  a 
long  illness,  and  back  and  forth  through  mud  and 
mire,  shivering  in  rain,  snow  and  sleet,  the  doctor 
waded  for  the  days  and  nights  requisite.  Then  down 
came  the  wife  with  a  lighter  attack  of  the  same  dis- 
ease. Weeks  passed  and  the  summer  sunshine  made 
dust  where  the  mire  had  been,  and  the  grateful  pa- 
tient came  into  the  doctor's  office  with  a  face  full  of 
benevolence  and  sincere  admiration,  wanted  to  know 
the  amount  of  his  bill  as  he  wanted  to  settle  it.  This 
with  a  sort  of  Rothchildian  air  that  sent  little  chills 
of  pleasure  tickling  down  the  spinal  column  and  all 
over  a  pocket-book  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
Bill  made  out  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  very 
moderate,  but  he  was  a  poor  man  and  could  pay  only 
about  twenty  dollars  if  for  that  he  could  gain  a  re- 
ceipt in  full.  He  would  not  have  felt  that  he  could 
pay  any,  but  he  did  want  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  and  been  so  good 
to  his  family.  The  chills  were  perceptibly  lessening 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  moving.  Still 
this  was  a  windfall  of  that  much,  for  the  account 
had  been  passed  to  that  bourne  gentlemen  where  you 
have  no  doubt  or  will  send  many,  many  bills  of *Iike 
character.  So  the  doctor  accepted  the  proposition 
and  held  out  the  bill  with  the  discount  marked  on  it. 
Patient  said  he  would  bring  it  in  an  hour  or  so,  and 
wending  his  way  through  town  he  went  to  one  after 
another  of  the  benevolent  citizens  with  the  story  that 
his  doctor  had  been  so  good  to  him  that  if  he  could 
only  raise  $15.00  he  could  save  a  hundred  and  some- 
thing, and  here  and  there  he  gathered  in  sheckels 
from  the  doctor's  acquaintances  till  the  amount  was 
full  told,  then  slipping  down  to  the  wharf  boat  where 
his  family  and  household  goods  had  been  reposing 
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meanwhile  he  took  passage  on  a  boat  for  Pittsburg 
and  sailed  away  to  pastures  new  with  the  passage 
monev  thus  furnished  him.  The  doctor  ceased  to  ex- 
pect  anything  from  that  source  from  that  day.  But 
two  months  later  a  letter  came  to  him  from  the  fugi- 
tive announcing  the  birth  of  a  son,  expressing  re- 
gret at  the  continued  impecuniosity  that  prevented 
an  immediate  liquidation  of  that  bill;  but  he  never 
should  forget  the  kindness  shown  him  and  he  had 
named  his  newborn  after  his  benefactor  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  obligation.  A  present  was  in  order, 
but  no  present  was  sent.  Gratitude,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, is  found  often  where  you  least  expect  it,  or 
I  might  say  often  after  you  have  ceased  to  expect  it. 

Medicine  a  Liberal  Profession. 

Medicine  lakes  rank  as  a  liberal  profession,  there- 
fore nothing  illiberal  should  appear  in  the  actions  of 
those  adopting  it.  The  honorable  position  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  should  receive  additional  luster  from 
the  name  of  every  person  endowed  with  it,  and  it  is 
a  holy  obligation  that  each  one  must  obey  or  be  rec- 
reant to  his  trust  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
maintain  its  dignity  and  honor,  to  exalt  its  standing 
and  to  extend  its  bounds  of  usefulness.  "No  question 
of  selfish  interest  can  rightfully  interfere,  and  will 
this  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  ?"  should 
be  continually  in  the  mind  as  the  touchstone  to  de- 
cide the  movements  of  every  member  of  the  faculty. 
No  personal  quarrel  or  professional  pique  can  ex- 
cuse an  infraction  of  this  moral  duty,  and  when  for 
individual  aggrandizement  and  private  gain  ob- 
stacles are  thrown  in  the  pathway  of  united  labor  for 
the  advancement  of  medical  science  such  malevolent 
action  should  bring  upon  its  progenitors  deserved 
disgrace  and  obloquy.  To  those  in  the  profession 
who  by  their  unwearied  labors  have  brought  it  to 
the  elevated  condition  it  occupies  are  due  profound 
respect  from  the  younger  members  who  have  their 
record  yet  to  make,  and  as  they  hope  one  day  to  re- 
ceive the  same  honors    from    future  juniors    they 
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should  scrupulously  avoid  all  envious  feelings  or  in- 
vidious remark  about  those  occupying  superior  posi- 
tions. Contemptuous  or  sarcastic  remarks  about  the 
faculty  in  general  that  would  tend  to  bring  them  into 
disrepute  as  a  body  are  to  be  shunned.  From  every 
one  in  the  practice  of  medicine  is  required  the  high- 
est standard  of  moral  excellence  and  probity  of  char- 
acter. In  medicine  there  is  no  sex  and  the  physician 
is  placed  in  such  intimate  relations  with  his  patients 
by  virtue  of  his  office  that  depraved  tastes  or  un- 
chaste thoughts  render  him  totally  unfit  for  his  posi-  I 
tion  and  no  scientific  attainments  can  compensate  ; 
for  such  lack  of  moral  principle.  Indeed,  in  the  ' 
mind  of  a  physician  full  of  desire  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  a  case,  there  can  be  no  room  for  such 
ideas.  Science  and  passion  cannot  occupy  the  mind 
at  the  same  moment ;  they  are  as  carbonic  acid  and 
fire.  It  is  also  essential  that  at  all  times  the  physician 
should  be  in  possession  of  an  unclouded  brain,  as  he 
is  liable  to  require  at  any  moment  the  fullest  exercise 
of  his  reasoning  faculties  in  a  decision  possibly  in- 
volving life  or  death,  and  a  Nemesis  of  unending  re- 
morse follows  the  awakening  from  the  fateful  stupor 
should  such  emergency  be  followed  with  direful  re- 
sults, and  he  not  be  able  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
aegis  of  his  best  endeavor.  The  modesty  that  is 
honest  seeks  not  to  be  blazoned  about  in  public 
prints.  The  merit  that  is  real  seeks  not  for  print- 
ed advertisement  or  daily  notices.  True  worth  shuns 
such  adventitious  aids,  for  of  such  is  the  way  of 
charlatans  and  frauds,  and  while  here  and  there  may 
be  an  educated  man  employing  such  aids  he  is  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  the  empirics  and  is  among  bad  com- 
pany. It  is  a  bad  lot  altogether,  and  the  whole 
"method  of  securing  notoriety  among  the  laymen  by 
way  of  printers'  ink  is  by  universal  consent  relegated 
to  those  who  lacking  educational  merit  require  such 
dubious  bolstering  to  gain  the  public  ear.  Under 
the  same  condemnation  come  all  other  forms  oT  per- 
sonal puffing,  such  as  publicly  professing  to  treat 
the  poor  gratuitously,  boasting  of  cures  and  reme- 
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dies  unknown  to  others,  and  inviting  the  inspection 
of  laymen  at  surgical  operations  to  be  performed. 
The  physician's  reputation  should  be  spoken  of 
among  the  laymen  for  what  he  is,  not  what  he 
savs  he  has  done  or  can  do.  For  this  is  but  a 
dubious  verification.  To  the  profession  belong  the 
best  efforts  of  its  followers,  and  as  each  one  has  re- 
ceived much  of  value  from  others,  so  should  he  de- 
sire to  add  his  share  to  the  general  fund  in  return. 
For  this  reason  it  is  considered  derogatory  to  pro- 
fessional character  to  hold  a  patent  for  any  medi- 
cine or  to  possess  or  dispense  a  secret  compound  or 
preparation,  whether  his  own  or  the  property  of 
another,  or  to  certify  to  the  efficacy  of  such  medi- 
cines. In  the  same  category  the  American  Code  in- 
cludes the  patenting  of  surgical  instruments,  but  as 
invention  is  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward  and 
improvements  are  made  in  this  direction  by  men 
out  as  well  as  in  the  profession,  were  this  point  in- 
sisted upon  we  should  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  I  therefore  hold  that  neither  the  patenting  a  sur- 
gical instrument  nor  the  using  of  a  patented  instru- 
ment should  bring  even  the  shadow  of  a  reproof. 

Professional  Services  of  Pliysicians  to  Eaclj  Otlier. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  practice  that  rules  in 
professions  and  in  many  occupations  to  render 
gratuitous  service  to  a  member  of  a  like  calling.  A 
railroad  man  is  "dead-headed"  over  other  railroads 
besides  the  one  with  which  he  is  connected.  An  actor 
is  **dea(l-headed"  at  all  theatres,  lawyers  assist  one 
another,  and  it  is  also  made  obligatory  among  physi- 
cians to  give  gratuitous  services  to  practitioners  of 
medicine,  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  under  the 
parental  roof,  provided  the  said  roof  be  not  so  far 
away  from  the  domicile  of  that  member  of  the 
faculty  whose  presence  is  desired  as  to  make  the 
mileage  too  onerous  for  him. 

Physicians  are  the  natural  foes  to  the  undertakers, 
inasmuch  as  a  doctor's  labors  are  all  in  the  direction 
of   depriving  those   somber  tradesmen  of  employ- 
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ment.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will 
undertake  to  establish  even  a  mute  connection  with 
that  business  in  this  reference  to  ''dead-heading"  in 
physicians'  practice.  Those  little  services  should  al- 
ways be  rendered  cheerfully  and  gladly,  for  in  so  do- 
ing you  make  a  deposit  in  a  bank  upon  which  at 
some  time  in  the  future  you  may  wish  to  draw  a 
check  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  your  contribu- 
tion, and  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  your  ser- 
vice was  attended  will  then  relieve  that  sense  of  pres- 
ent obligation  that  would  otherwise  disturb  your 
serenity  of  mind.  Still,  if  Dr.  Croesus,  who  lives  at 
such  a  long  distance  from  your  abode,  not  only  de- 
sires to  do  so,  but  actually  does  offer  an  honorarium, 
your  honor  will  not  permit  you  to  decline,  for  it  is 
a  rule  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  impose  an  obliga- 
tion upon  another  which  the  party  receiving  does  not 
exception  may  be  made.  For  instance,  a  boy  is  be- 
wish  to  incur.  This  is  a  rule,  however,  to  which  some 
ing  punished  "for  his  own  good."  It  may  be  need- 
ed, but  he  is  not  willing  to  be  put  under  such  an  ob- 
ligation !  Much  rather  would  he  prefer  to  return  it 
in  kind. 

But  returning  to  the  subject,  if  the  usual  fee  be 
tendered  you  may  receive  it  as  "legal  tender,"  being 
not  "too  dollarous"  about  it. 

Abttence  From  Practice. 

There  are  many  circumstances  that  will  arise  in 
daily  practice  compelling  the  absence  of  a  physician 
from  his  patients  for  a  day  or  more,  and  as  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  those  whose  lives  are  entrusted  to 
him  should  be  cared  for  a  contingency  may  arise 
where  he  is  obliged  to  request  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  officiate  for  him,  and  such  re- 
quest should  be  complied  with  if  possible,  and  the 
service  be  performed  with  the  utmost  consideration 
for  the  interests  and  character  of  the  family  physi- 
cian. In  this  case  the  visits  should  be  noted  and 
the  accounts  and  emoluments  be  awarded  to  the  ab- 
sent brother.     This,  however,  is  a  short  fine  route 
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fees  for  rewriting  old  prescriptions.  But  in  these 
days  of  scientific  progress,  emancipated  from  the  soul 
and  body  destroying  method  of  routine  practice,  con- 
sultations are  a  necessity  when  there  comes  before 
us  a  knottv  case  for  solution.  Then  must  we  look 
about  for  those  on  wjiom  the  mantle  of  Galen  and 
Hippocrates  has  descended  to  such  good  purpose 
that  their  advice  will  be  valuable  in  solving  the 
problem  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  and  who  may  we 
select? 

Consnltations. 

The  American  Medical  Association  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  in  their  code  of  ethics  that 
"any  one  who  has  a  license  to  practice  from  some 
medical  board  of  known  and  acknowledged  respect- 
ability recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  who  is  in  good  moral  and  professional 
standing  in  the  place  in  which  he  resides"  is  a  proper 
person  for  consultation  on  medical  topics.  But  no 
one  can  be  considered  as  a  regular  practitioner  or  a 
fit  associate  in  consultation  whose  practice  is  based 
on  an  exclusive  dogma  to  the  rejection  of  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  the  profession  and  of  the  aid 
actually  furnished  by  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology 
and  organic  chemistry.  Upon  this  apparently 
straightforward  and  honest  statement  hangs  the 
persecution  that  has  fallen  upon  our  own  school  in 
times  past  and  the  shadow  of  the  prescription  hangs 
over  us  yet,  although  much  lessened  from  its  former 
degree.  Indeed  some  persons  seem  to  translate  the 
meaning  of  the  foregoing  as  follows :  The  American 
Association  consider  the  homoeopathic  practice  con- 
trary to  medical  ethics.  The  homoeopaths  use  the 
allopathic  text-books,  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
allopathic  discoveries  and  teaching,  and  then  treat 
their  patients  with  an  art  of  which  we  are  in  willful 
ignorance  from  a  refusal  to  read  or  accept  their 
studies  in  materia  medica,  and  then  rejecting  aur 
scientific  purging  and  bleeding  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  their  patients  recover  with  less  mortal- 
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ity  and  suffering  than  do  ours,  and  as  they  persist 
in  doing  this  we  consider  it  in  the  highest  degree 
reprehensible  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  way  it  reads  in 
the  minds  of  many  physicians.  This  spirit  is  a  relic 
of  the  dark  ages ;  a  weakness  that  as  the  world  ad- 
vances in  intelligence  and  civilization  is  being  obliter- 
ated slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  It  is  certainly 
illogical  for  any  society  to  assert  that  a  well-educated 
physician  of  good  moral,  social  and  professional 
standing  in  the  community  in  which  he  resides  is 
not  a  fit  associate  in  a  consultation  because  he  differs 
from  the  aforesaid  society  in  his  method  of  treatment 
of  a  given  case.    As  Dr.  Shipman  writes : 

**When  allopaths  disagree  among  themselves  in  al- 
most every  respect,  how  can  they  call  upon  others  to 
agree  with  them?  Who  can  define  what  is  now  the 
self-styled  regular  school  of  medicine?  Call  them 
allopathic — they  say  they  do  not  practice  by  con- 
traries— though  everybody  knows  that  in  the  main 
they  do.  Call  them  the  old  school,  they  will  fly  in 
your  face  and  tell  you,  with  Braithwaite,  that  'this 
is  a  total  misrepresentation ;'  that  'medicine  is  a  pro- 
gressive science,  and  has  wonderfully  improved  of 
late;'  call  them  a  new  school,  and  they  will  talk  to 
you  about  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  as  if  they  had  in- 
herited all  their  wisdom,  and  with  it  a  prescriptive 
right  to  drug  all  the  sons  of  men  for  all  time  to 
come.  But  who  among  them  can  refine  the  system 
of  regular  medicine,  so-called,  in  such  a  way  that 
even  half  of  the  nominal  adherents  of  the  school  will 
subscribe  to  it?  And  if  this  cannot  be  done,  if  they 
cannot  erect  a  standard  to  which  thev  themselves 
conform,  whence  their  right  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  orthodox  and  scout  all  others  who 
choose  to  follow  their  own  judgment?  Where  is  the 
physician  who  never  fails  to  cure  cases  which  are 
curable?  Where  the  physician  who  has  nothing  to 
learn  ?  Now,  if  I  have  something  to  learn,  who  can 
tell  but  that  it  may  be  in  possession  of  that  man 
whom   I  look  upon  as  an  outcast,  because  he  does 
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not  'conform  ?'  What  is  true  of  a  physician  is  true 
of  a  school,  and  if  the  so-called  regular  school  of 
medicine  is  not  in  possession  of  all  needful  medical 
knowledge,  and  who  has  the  impudence  and  assur- 
ance to  say  that  it  has,  who  knows  but  what  some 
other  school  has  it?" 

So  far  from  Dr.  Shipman. 
I  tl)  ere  fore  assert  that  any  person,  be  he  homreo- 
pathic  or  allopathic,  eclectic  or  hydropathic,  so  that 
he  possesses  a  fair  medical  education,  is  of  good 
moral  standing  and  in  reputable  practice,  is  by  virtue 
of  his  acquirements,  and  the  propriety  of  his  life, 
entitled  to  all  the  courtesy  and  respect  that  one 
physician  should  exhibit  to  another,  and  we  should 
not  refuse  to  hold  a  consultation  at  the  request  of 
a  patient  on  the  ground  of  difference  of  opinion  in 
therapeutics,  lest  in  so  doing  we  advertise  our  un- 
fitness for  anv  liberal  profession. 

While  engaged  in  a  consultation  the  American 
Code  asserts  that  "no  rivalship  or  jealousy  shall  be 
indulged  and  candor,  probity  and  all  due  respect 
should  be  exercised  toward  the  'physician  having 
charge  of  the  case."  In  our  code  we  need  not  say 
this,  for  a  gentleman  will  always  be  so  at  such  times, 
and  a  boor  will  have  but  slight  regard  for  the  ordi- 
nary proprieties  of  life  and  lacks  an  important  factor 
to  entitle  him  to  the  privilege  of  a  consultation. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  to  consult, 
the  physician  who  has  the  case  in  charge  asks  the 
patient  such  questions  as  he  may  think  necessary 
to  make  the  case  clear ;  following  him  the  consulting 
physician  is  at  liberty  to  cross -question  as  he  may 
desire,  after  which  they  retire  to  discuss  the  case,  and 
if  not  too  hurried  to  retail  medical  news  and  compare 
notes  of  practice  to  an  extent  of  time  long  enough 
to  earn  the  consultation  fee  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
patient  and  family.  Of  course,  all  this  is  not  to 
be  communicated  to  the  waiting  friends,  but  the  at- 
tending physician  is  made  the  mouthpiece  for  the 
time  and  gives  the  opinion  and  treatment  decided 
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upon  as  far  as  he  deems  it  best  to  make  it  known. 
There  is  one  rule  as  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  that  must  be  obeyed  by  all  phy- 
sicians, at  almost  any  hazard  or  trouble,  and  that  is 
punctuality  in  consultation  visits.  A  doctor  of  ability 
great  enough  to  be  called  on  for  aid  in  such  a  case 
is  a  man  usually  in  busy  practice  and  time  too  valu- 
able to  waste  in  waiting.  You  have  rights  also,  and 
he  being  delayed  you  may  consider  the  consultation 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season ;  or  you  fail- 
ing him,  if  he  is  unable  to  come  again  readily,  he  ex- 
amines the  patient,  writes  out  and  seals  his  opinion 
and  leaves  it  for  your  visit.  However,  the  fates  be- 
ing propitious  and  the  parties  being  assembled,  the 
physician  in  charge  gives  his  statement  of  the  case 
and  opinion  of  the  treatment.  The  others  then  fol- 
low suit  and  agree  with  him  (if  it  suits  them),  in 
which  case  he  is  considered  a  trump,  and  having 
taken  their  opinions  may  ''follow  their  lead  or  go  it 
alone*'  in  the  future  care  of  the  patient  regardless  of 
them  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case  call  for  different 
treatment  than  that  agreed  upon.  But  the  reasons 
for  such  change  must  be  stated  at  the  next  consulta- 
tion (should  the  patient  survive  long  enough  to  re- 
quire another  meeting).  This  is  also  the  privilege 
of  the  consulting  physician  if  called  in  to  act,  the 
regular  attendant  being  present.  If  holding  a  con- 
sultation it  is  well  not  to  introduce  theoretical  dis- 
cussions, for  they  lead  to  much  loss  of  time  and  may 
be  of  temper. 

For  instance,  a  Matador  holding  a  seance  with  a 
bull  waves  a  red  flag,  and  immediately  thefe  is  a  rup- 
ture in  the  friendly  relations  previously  existing. 
Holding  the  illustration  in  view,  then,  a  homoeopath 
consulting  with  an  allopath  should  not  provoke  dis- 
cussion on  similia  vs.  contraria,  or  a  high  potency 
man  commence  waving  the  red  flag  of  a  disquisition 
on  the  merits  of  his  views  and  the  demerits  of  his 
compatriot's  low  potency  prescriptions,  for  thereby 
cometh  not  good.  The  time  and  place  for  such  dis- 
cussions is  elsewhere,  and  you  meet  for  agreement 
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in  the  case  in  hand  and  modes  of  practice  hallowed 
by  experience  and  observation.  However,  if  there 
should  be  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  that  no  satis- 
factory treatment  can  be  adopted,  the  patient  be- 
ing the  interested  party  may  select  the  physician 
in  whom  he  places  the  riiost  confidence,  and  the 
other  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  retires  with  all 
the  politeness  and  suavity  of  manner  he  may  be  able 
to  command  under  such  trying  circumstances.  But 
following  this,  should  the  patient  have  decided  to 
his  own  disadvantage  and  the  result  prove  fatal, 
while  it  may  not  be  in  human  nature  to  entirely  omit 
a  mental  congratulation  of  oneself  on  his  perspicacity 
and  a  thought  that  "I  told  you  so"  flash  through  his 
mind,  the  thought  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  im- 
prisonment and  not  even  allowed  to  peer  through 
its  prison  bars  in  a  gleam  of  triumph  as  our  rival 
meets  our  eye.  Per  contra,  should  the  case  recover 
and  your  prognostication  of  evil  fail  of  fulfillment, 
do  not  consider  this  a  breach  of  etiquette,  for  this 
method  of  giving  the  lie  is  quite  the  correct  thing 
after  all  as  viewed  from  their  standpoint. 

The  physician  who  is  called  in  counsel  is  placed 
upon  his  honor  in  his  attendance  in  the  case,  and 
should  entertain  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  family  practitioner. 
There  are  many  methods  that  may  be  and  are  often 
adopted  of  lessening  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
Wavs  and  means  that  are  so  indefinite  that  no  ex- 
ception — in  words — can  be  taken  to  them. 

"The  shrug,  the  hum,  the  ha,  these  pretty  brands 
that  calumny  doth  use,"  or  with  look  of  doubt  or  dis- 
approval that  may  convey  worlds  of  meaning  to  a 
patient  and  the  anxious  friends. 

Absorbing  it  they  may  cry  with  Othello:  "Thou 
criest,  indeed;  and  didst  contract  and  purse  thy 
brows  together  as  if  thou  hadst  then  shut  up  in  thy 
brain  some  horrible  conceit;"  and  as  suspected  but 
unknown  dangers  are  always  most  frightful,  so  may 
such  dishonest  practices  destroy  the  harmony  of  feel- 
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One  day,  however,  I  was  summoned  to  visit  a  rich 
old  turkey  of  city,  who  lived  near  my  hole  in 
Bleecker  street,  and  who  was  suffering  with  a  "foie 
gras,'*  the  result  of  good  feeding.  I  licked  my 
chop.-*  in  anticipation  of  a  glorious  fee;  and 
after  smoothing  my  old  coat  and  making  myself 
look  as  innocent  as  possible  I  presented  myself 
at  my  neighbors  elegant  mansion.  I  was  forth- 
with walked  upstairs  to  the  old  turkey's  roost, 
when  he  coldly  informed  me  that  he  had  only 
sent  for  me  to  give  my  opinion,  as  one  of  the 
old  foxes  was  his  family  physician,  and  he  had 
every  confidence  in  him  till  day  before  yesterday, 
when  he  positively  forbade  his  eating  turtle  soup. 
As  he  had  never  forbidden  him  anything  before,  and 
always  bled  and  purged  him  every  fortnight  for  his 
headache,  with  the  best  results,  he  naturally  conclud- 
ed something  was  wrong  and  the  doctor  was  get- 
ting crazy  with  some  new-fangled  notion  or  other. 
My  new-fledged  hopes  were  dashed  at  once  to  the 
earth.  Here  was  an  admirable  chance  for  a  cap- 
ital bill ;  bleeding  and  a  prescription  XX  and  XX 
Jalap  and  Calomel  every  fortnight  and  the  extra 
visits  for  all  the  uncomfortable  gripings,  et  cetera. 

What  could  I,  what  ought  I  to  do  with  such  a  fat 
turkey  bjefore  my  very  jaws,  and  the  old  goose  of  a 
professor  havirig  absolutely  frightened  him  into  a 
doubt  of  his  abilities?  (And  with  what  reason?) 
Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  medical  cub  to  resist  ?  Yet 
the  Code  of  Ethics  forbade  me  opening  my  jaws  to 
nab  my  fat  friend.  How  wisely  have  they  ordained 
it  (for  themselves)  that  we  shall  not  open  our  lips 
to  contradict  anv  of  their  absurdities  unless  thev  are 
present.  My  hunger  made  me  desperate.  I  deter- 
mined to  strike  for  freedom  and  turtle  soup.  I  not 
onlv  told  him  that  his  attendant  was  mistaken,  but 
that  a  strong  natural  want  was  instinctive  demand 
and  must  be  obeyed ;  turtle  soup  I  continued  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  his  constitution,  and  he  should 
have  it  immediately.  I  felt  his  pulse,  and  passing 
my  fingers  over  the  bend  in  the  arm  I  remarked  that 
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feel  distressed  and  indignant  to  see  the  life  of  so 
valuable  and  intellectual  a  citizen  thus  trifled  with. 
Thus  easily  did  I  commence  my  bold  and  independ- 
ent career." 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  not  to  do.  The  code 
we  adopt  does  not  admit  foxes  of  this  calibre  and 
kind.  They  are  of  the  breed  that  destroy  fraternal 
feeling  and  professional  courtesy  and  make  a  class 
of  Ishmaelites  without  the  redeeming  traits  of  Arabic 
character.  The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  foxy 
imitators  is  the  most  common  origin  of  the  disagree- 
ments between  physicians  and  cliques,  and  parties 
may  take  their  rise  from  petty  causes  of  this  char- 
acter. "Kill  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines," 
then  shall  fraternal  feeling  flourish,  binding  the 
whole  faculty  in  one  brotherhood  of  interest.  "When 
doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide."  That  doctors 
do  not  always  agree  is  a  simple  matter  of  record,  and 
the  differences  are  not  always  as  remarkable  for 
the  "suaviter  in  modo"  as  for  the  "fortitor  in  re." 
When  the  discussion  reaches  the  thermometrical 
point,  indicating  boiling  heat,  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  court  medical,  who,  investigating  the  contents 
of  the  pot,  may  distribute  it  as  they  decide  best  for 
all  parties.  As  a  general  rule,  the  interests  of  the 
profession  are  best  subserved  by  "masking  the  busi- 
ness from  the  common  eye,"  for  as  quarrels  are  un- 
dignified none  can  occur  without  bringing  some  dis- 
credit on  the  faculty  as  a  body,  and  the  proverb 
that  "it  is  better  to  cleanse  soiled  linen  at  home" 
holds  good  here. 

For  the  profit  of  all  there  is  or  should  be  adopted 
in  every  society  or  district  a  certain  regulated  table 
as  far  as  pecuniary  acknowledgments  (as  the  Ameri- 
can Code  delicately  puts  it).  To  this  fee  bill  you 
should  adhere  as  closely  with  your  feeble  patients  as 
the  circumstances  will  allow.  This  means  "to  charge 
on  the  serried  columns  of  your  ledger  and  collect 
your  fees  as  far  as  possible,  being  not  too  ferocious 
lest  you  shake  the  fealty  of  your  friends  and  put 
them  in  a  frenzy."     Indeed  a  too  rigid  adherence 
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to  the  credit  of  **sweet  charity."  "Poverty,  pro- 
fessional brotherhood  and  certain  public  duties"  al- 
ways present  valid  claims  for  professional  labor 
without  recompense,  but  neither  institutions  endow- 
ed by  the  public,  or  sick  individuals,  societies  for 
mutual  benefit,  for  insurance  of  lives  or  for 
analogous  purposes  can  be  admitted  to  possess  such 
privilege.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  of  physicians  to 
furnish  certificates  of  inability  to  serve  on  juries, 
to  perform  military  duty  or  to  testify  to  the  state  of 
health  of  persons  wishing  to  insure  their  lives,  ob- 
tain pensions  or  the  like  without  a  pecuniary  ac- 
knowledgement. But  to  individuals  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, such  professional  services  should  always 
be  cheerfully  and  freely  accorded.  It  is  our  duty  as 
physicians,  as  we  gaze  on  the  ill-effects  following  the 
follow-ers  of  quacks  and  uneducated  pill  dispensers 
and  the  use  of  the  quack  medicines  so  largely  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  drug  stores,  to  protest  against 
and  enlighten  the  public  collectively  and  individual- 
ly of  the  prospect  of  the  said  public  being  speedily 
planted  unless  the  employment  of  those  be  sup- 
planted by  a  more  rational  treatment  and  less  in- 
jurious medication,  and  we  cannot  too  vigorously 
raise  our  voices  against  the  routine  system  of  prac- 
tice that,  with  a  few  recipes  or  prescriptions,  treat 
all  cases  of  a  disease  in  the  same  unvarying  man- 
ner, for  of  such  a  stock  are  charlatans  and  impos- 
tors. 

Should  you  wishing  to  buy  silk  be  sold  specious 
cotton  you  would  have  reason  for  discontent,  and  to 
such  practices  would  you  raise  a  vigorous  protest. 
How  much  more  then,  the  results  being  largely  more 
vital,  should  you  discountenance  the  practice  of 
imitation  prescriptions  which  are  but  a  shoddy  to 
the  fine  velvet  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  simile)  of  an 
intelligent  treatment. 

Ignorance  alone  is  a  crime,  but  where  the  pre- 
scription is  the  child  of  carelessness  and  ignorance 
it  is  doubly  monstrous  and  hateful.  To  remove  as 
far  as  may  be  in  our  power  from  such  ways   do  we 
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labor  with  our  books  and  burn  the  midnight  oil  re- 
gardless of  its  advancing  cost.    To  aid  our  patients 
do  we  cultivate  our  brainy  to  a  fertility  of  prescrip- 
tion and  expedients,  and  with  the  wisdom  gained 
by  long  research  and  close  observation  is  the  com- 
munity  at   large   directly   benefited   in  health   and 
prosperity.     Conferring  therefore  such  favors  phy- 
sicians are  justly  entitled  to  the  utmost  considera- 
tion and  respect  from,  the  community,  but  in  say- 
ing this  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reward  of  virtue 
be  not  displaced    and    bestowed  on  the  aforesaid 
vicious  offenders  (who  claim  also  to  be  physicians) 
by  the  public  unthinkingly,  but  that  the  honest  and 
studious  only  shall  enjoy  such  desirable  prominence. 
To  root  out  them  and  destroy  these  parasitical  hang- 
ers-on to  the  coat-tails  of  professional  respectability 
laws  have  been  made  that  none  mav  be  entitled  to 
enter  into  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  with- 
out a  certificate  of  competency  from  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers who  are  in  honor  bound  to  guard  zealously 
the  entrance  to  the  coveted  honor,  and  only  after  a 
written    examination    of  a    satisfactory    character 
should  a  license  to  practice  be  granted.     As  ma- 
chinery little  used  will  rust  and  need  inspection  at 
intervals,   so  also   sometimes    do   physicians    once 
bright  and  active  cease  their  efforts  and  become 
rusty,  and  physicians  need  to  rub  away  this  draw- 
back by  attendance  upon  medical  meetings,  post- 
graduate courses  and  continuous  study  of  the  vast 
flood  of  ever-advancing  discovery  in  science  as  dis- 
played in  our  medical  literature. 

In  conclusion,  there  exists  a  code  of  ethics  adapted 
to  the  use  of  all  professions.  Simple  and  complete, 
it  expresses  in  a  breath  all  the  moral  duties  of  phy- 
sicians to  their  patients  and  to  one  another.  It  is 
the  crystallization  of  the  code  that  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  perfect  coming  man  in  the  time  when  war- 
fare shall  cease  on  punctilious  points  of  etiquette 
and  the  man  of  science  shall  greet  a  fellow-student 
and  laborer  as  one  with  him  and  not  as  one  against 
him,  if  in  that  golden  day  there  shall  happily  be  need 
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of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  between  man 
and  man.  This  code  is  also  hallowed  by  age  by  the 
sacredness  of  its  origin  and  is  the  perfection  of  all 
rules  for  the  governance  of  everyday  life.  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 
Following  this  strictly  we  shall  not  go  astray,  and 
our  blameless  lives  shall  prove  blessings  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  and  ending  leave  memories 
fragrant  with  good  deeds  and  kindly  actions  for  the 
remembrance  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been  as- 
sociated. 


ALFKKIJ  flMAMAM,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  X,!*  1). 


Character  Building. 


« 


Mr.  Chancellor,  Members  of  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Ameri- 
can University,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on 
this  important  occasion.  I  consider  it  a  distinguished 
honor  to  be  called  upon  to  address  you  at  this  time  and 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  contribute,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  success  of  the  exercises  of  your  Commencement 
season. 

I  come  with  friendly  greetings  from  a  great  busi- 
ness center  and  commercial  mart;  from  the  distant  and 
cooler  Northland  to  the  glowing  skies,  the  velvet  sward 
and  perfume-laden  vales  of  sunny  Tennessee. 

Webster  defines  character  as  the  sum  of  qualities 
which  distinguish  one  person  from  another.  Good 
character,  therefore,  is  the  sum  of  good  qualities  which 
distinguish  one  person  from  another.  It  is  the  actual 
possession  of  qualities  by  the  person  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  said  or  thought  to  be  possessed  by 
the  person.    The  former  is  character;  the  latter  is  repu- 


tation.    Character  is  what  we  really  are;  reputation  is 
what  others  think  us  to  be. 

Character  is  something  to  be  built,  constructed, 
formed.  Every  successful  achievement  in  life  depends 
upon  a  purpose  and  a  plan  for  the  execution  of  that 
purpose.  A  single  plan  becomes  a  single  aim;  and 
since  ''  none  can  compass  more  than  he  intends,"  the 
intention  is  one  with  the  purpose  and  inspiration  of  the 
plan,  and  calls  for  a  concentration  of  energy  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan. 

All  plans  for  building  permanent  structures  must 
be  organic,  that  is,  "  such  instruments  of  nature  or  art 
as  will  act  to  a  certain  destined  function,  or  end." 

Rude  people  when  they  attempt  to  build  their  first 
house  are  apt  to  make  rueful  blunders.  They  have 
n^lected  both  plans  and  specifications;  and  hence  they 
commit  great  waste  of  time,  money  and  materials. 
There  is  no  beauty,  convenience  or  harmony  in  the 
work,  and  they  succeed  in  nothing  so  well  as  in  disap- 
pointing themselves. 

Before  a  painter  puts  a  brush  on  canvass  he  outlines 
his  ideal  picture;  before  a  poet  writes  a  line  he  gives 
wing  to  his  imagination  for  a  poetic  flight;  before  a 
warrior  attacks  the  enemy  he  forms  his  line  of  battle, 
arranges  the  distribution  of  his  forces  and  assigpis  to 
each  its  station  upon  the  field,  and  before  the  architect 
begins  to  build  he  carefully  makes  his  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 

The  idea  of  a  plan  embraces  a  singleness  of  aim  in 
the  plan. 

''The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one, 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  be  done. 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things  wherever  he  goes, 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he 

sows, 
A  harvest  of  barren  regret," 

A  plan,  like  the  organic  law  of  government,  can 
only  provide  the  frame-work  of  character — those  broad 


general  principles  that  undergird  all  the  great  qualities 
which  distinguish  one  person  from  another,  and  serve 
the  purposes  of  all  emergencies.  For  convenience  we 
will  call  them  Structural  Forces.    They  are: 

1.  Mental  Discipline, 

2.  Moral  Fiber,  and 

3.  Self-Control. 


I. 


By  Mental  Discipline  we  mean  the  habit  of  thinking 
under  the  supreme  control  of  tb^  will — the  opposite  of 
mind-wandering.  The  supreme  object  of  all  study  in 
early  life  is  mental  discipline. 

We  study  mental  philosophy  to  learn  the  laws  of 
mental  operation — taking  nature  for  our  guide.  The 
application  of  these  laws  in  all  our  thinking,  is  disci- 
plinary. The  constant  use  of  those  laws  is  mental 
training.  Whenever  their  use  has  become  habitual — 
automatic  to  a  gfiven  mind,  it  is  said  to  have  mental  dis- 
cipline .  Such  minds  perform  their  allotted  tasks  without 
waste  of  time  or  labor.  Both  time  and  labor  are  lost  by 
mind- wandering.  Both  forcefulness  and  effectiveness 
are  lost  whenever  there  is  a  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
thinking.  Mental  discipline  is  the  remedy  for  breach  of 
continuity.  I  always  admired  those  men  who  seem  to 
need  the  shock  of  an  avalanche  to  disturb  the  continuity 
of  their  thoughts  when  once  thoroughly  absorbed  in 
thinking. 

Did  you  ever  watch  an  electric  motor  under  the 
influence  of  an  electric  current  ?  How  steadily  it  rolls, 
and  with  what  constant  rapidity.  Hour  after  hour,  with 
no  sign  of  weariness,  no  diminution  of  speed,  no  halting 
by  the  way,  no  flying  from  the  appointed  task— even 
for  an  instant — this  bundle  of  wire  and  core  of  steel 
labors  to  the  desired  end.  Without  the  current,  it  was 
a  lifeless  and  inert  mass.  Seized  as  in  the  grip  of  a 
giant,  the  senses  are  appalled  by  the  prodigies  of  ac- 


complishment  made  manifest.  So  works  the  human 
mind  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  will.  To-day,  we 
are  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  how  to  secure  this  con- 
trol with  the  largest  economy  of  time  and  labor.  With- 
out it  there  can  be  no  true  education  of  a  practical 
sort.  We  are  rapidly  finding  out  that  the  training  of 
the  mind  admits  of  no  such  economy  of  time  and  labor 
as  is  known  to  the  commercial  world. 

Time,  as  well  as  labor,  is  the  essence  of  all  contracts 
for  mental  culture.  Neither  can  be  dispensed  with  or 
abridged  without  loss  or  detriment  to  the  product. 

It  is  far  better  that  we  should  increase  rather  than 
diminish  time  and  labof .  To  do  this  requires  that  the 
value  of  the  product  shall  not  be  estimated  upon  a  com- 
mercial basis.  The  spirit  of  commercialism  must  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  our  estimate  of  mental  culture. 

A  mind  is  not  simply  a  machine  out  of  which  we 
may  draw  a  product  greatly  reduced  in  cost,  vastly  in- 
creased in  quanity,  even  though  of  vastly  improved 
quality.  There  can  never  be  commercial  competition 
in  true  culture.  We  do  not  manufacture  culture  by  the 
ton,  or  retail  it  by  the  bushel.  It  is  so  costly,  so  rare, 
so  highly  esteemed  when  found,  that  it  is  above  price, 
above  quotations,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  possession 
of  the  millionaire. 

With  most  of  us  the  mind  works  too  much  as  a 
dynamo  works  when  the  belt  slips.  The  will  lets  up  and 
the  mental  flame  is  extinguished.  The  true  process  of 
mental  training  must  tighten  the  belt  and  increase  its 
hold  upon  all  the  pulleys  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  iron-clad  rule  adopted  in  gaining 
discipline  of  mind.  There  are  minds  that  can  be  best 
disciplined  in  the  college  class-room ;  then  there  are 
those  that  find  a  larger  discipline  in  the  machine  shop 
amidst  the  hum  of  lathes  and  the  thud  of  hammers. 

There  are  minds  so  constituted  that  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  schools  are  not  best  adapt- 
ed to  their  development.  But  it  is  true  that  many  can  be 
advantageously  assisted  by  the  college  course  and  very 


few  would  make  much  progress  without  it  and  all  can 
he  greatly  henefitted  hy  it.  So  that  no  iron-clad  rule 
can  he  laid  down  for  all.  And  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  aid  the  pupil  in  his  choice  of  the  best  means 
of  mental  discipline,  taking  the  pupil  himself  as  the 
subject  of  study. 

While  filling  the  store-house  of  memory  with  facts, 
the  mind  must  be  trained  to  quickly  see  the  obvious  re- 
lations between  those  facts  and  to  give  them  their 
proper  places  in  human  experience.  This  is  the  disci- 
pline of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties. 

The  mind  must  be  taught  to  see,  and  seeing,  to  re- 
flect on  what  it  sees.  A  well  disciplined  mind  is  a 
logical  store-house  of  facts  and  principles.  All  methods 
of  training  are  wisely  directed  to  this  result.  Book 
stuffing  alone  will  not  obtain  it.  A  practical  use  must 
be  made  of  the  laws  of  healthy  mental  activity,  using 
well  digested  and  assimilated  ideas,  and  drawing  on  the 
store-house  of  memory  for  our  facts. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  mental  disci- 
pline in  general ;  but  it  is  in  the  field  of  specialized 
effort  in  some  department  of  the  division  of  labor  that 
the  highest  type  of  mental  discipline  may  be  developed 
as  a  structural  force  in  Character  Building. 

**    *        *        *        *    The  age  has  gone  o'er 

When  a  man  may  in  all  things  be  all.     Ws  have 
more 

Painters,  poets,  muscians  and  artists,  no  doubt. 

Than  the  great  Cinquincento  gave  birth  to,  but  out 

Of  a  million  of  mere  dilitanti,  where,  when. 

Will  a  new  Leonardo  arise  on  our  ken  ? 

He  has  gone  with  the  age  which  begat  him.    Our 
own 

Is  too  vast  and  too  complex  for  one  man  alone 

To  embody  its  purpose,  and  hold  it  shut  close 

In  the  palm  of  his  hand.    There  were  grants  in 

those 
Irreclaimable  days;  but  in  these  days  of  ours. 

In  dividing  the  work  we  distribute   the  powers'' . 
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And  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  if  indeed 
there  ever  has  been  any,  that  in  specialized  effort  and 
by  concentration  of  energy  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  single  task,  may  be  developed  the  lax^est  and 
most  effective  mental  discipline  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable.  Mental  discipline  creates  the  guides 
to  human  feeling,  viz: — ideas. 

•Character  is  but  spiritualized  feeling — the  natural 
result  of  a  warp  of  feeling  joined  to  a  woof  of  ideas; 
the  finished  fabric  is  a  built  up  character.  The  quality 
of  the  character  built  depends  upon  other  structural 
forces  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 


II. 


By  Moral  Fiber  we  mean  the  habit  of  obeying  the 
dictates  of  conscience  instinctively,  intuitively.  Be- 
cause conscience  is  such  an  unerring  guide,  when  left 
unperverted  and  allowed  to  exert  its  rightful  sway  over 
the  human  mind,  there  is  most  imperative  need  that  its 
dictates  should  become  the  law  of  all  healthy  mental 
activity.  With  conscience  in  command,  its  dictates 
foUowed,  we  may  hope  to  givQ  a  moral  tone  and  temper 
to  mental  fiber  that  brings  into  activity  all  the  subtle 
powers  of  the  subjective  mind,  quicken  the  intuitive 
faculties,  arouse  the  feelings  and  send  them  forth  on 
their  mission  of  service  in  the  world  with  well  digested 
and  assimilated  ideas  as  their  guides. 

The  dictates  of  conscience  are  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  intellectual  honesty  and  loyalty  to  truth  in 
whatever  domain  of  knowledge  it  may  be  found.  It  is 
necessary  to  have,  at  all  times,  at  our  command  the 
power  to  draw  fine  and  subtle  distinctions  between  truth 
and  error  in  study  and  investigation.  And  unless  the 
keen  edge  of  moral  distinction  be  preserved,  error  will 
creep  into  our  study  and  destroy  the  value  of  our  deduc- 
tions or  conclusions. 

Men  who  serve  in  unjust  causes  or  promote  a  theory 


which  they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  facts,  soon  lose  the  power  of  making  those  fine 
distinctions  that  truly  exist  and  constitute  the  chief 
▼alue  of  intellectual  labor.  Nature  imposes  this  loss  as 
a  penalty  upon  them  for  the  infraction  of  her  moral  law. 
And  what  a  fearful  penalty  it  is!  To  be  a  moral  im- 
becile, the  dupe  of  every  sophistry,  the  sport  of  every 
"wind  of  doctrine,*'  is  indeed  a  fearful  penalty  for  in- 
tellectual dishonesty. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  those  philosophers  who 
have  sought  to  draw  an  atheistic  conclusion  from  pre- 
eminently theistic  facts.  They  stand  convicted  of  intel- 
lectual dishonesty,  for  their  facts  led  them  to  God,  and 
they  saw  none  where  He  was  most  plainly  visible.  They 
were  willfully  blind  to  the  most  conclusive  evidence. 
HsBckle's  facts  were  indisputable,  but  Thompson  J. 
Hudson  has  shown  that  just  where  Hseckle  turns  off  to 
atheism,  reason  and  logic  point  the  way  unerringly  to 
theism  and  the  "Divine  Pedigree  of  Man.** 

Moral  fiber  is  the  essence  of  intellectual  honesty, 
and  loyalty  to  truth  in  the  domain  of  thinking.  It  is  a 
fundamental  necessity  to  a  healthy  mental  life. 

In  metalurg^  we  use  the  terms  malleable  and  duc- 
tile as  expressive  of  certain  qualities  belonging  to  certain 
metals,  or  which  we  give  to  others  by  chemical  treat- 
ment in  manufacture.  So  we  may  say  in  Character 
Building  there  needs  to  be  rigidity,  ductility  and  malle- 
ability in  the  metal  of  character.  The  carbon  of  brittle- 
ness  needs  to  be  extracted  out  of  some  characters;  duc- 
tility needs  to  be  injected  into  others;  while  the  malle- 
ability of  pure  gold  needs  to  be  the  quality  of  all 
character. 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  once  said  of  the  minds 
of  certain  youth  in  Virginia,  that  they  were  like  the 
head- water  lands  of  the  Allegheny:  "Orginally  poor 
and  quite  exhausted  by  cultivation.'*  These  are  the 
minds  without  mental  discipline  or  moral  fiber.  Great 
character  can  never  be  built  on  such  a  foundation;  nor 
can  a  stable  superstructure  be  erected  of  such  materials. 
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Moral  fiber,  then,  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  quality 
of  character.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  certain  de- 
grees of  fineness. 

Moral  fit>er  is  a  quality  in  character  that  renders  the 
individual  docile  and  responsive  to  all  the  grreat  truths 
of  nature  or  science.  It  is  through  moral  fiber  that  we 
attain  that  matchless  receptivity  to  all  truth.  Moral 
fiber  is  that  part  of  a  man  that  challenges  error  and 
champions  truth.  We  say  of  such  a  man  he  is  a  "fine 
grained  gentleman."  We  say  of  another  he  is  a  man  of 
"sterling  worth."  Of  another  we  say  he  is  a  man  of 
"honor  and  integrity".  By  these  expressions  we  are 
only  sayi  ng  that  these  men  possess  the  moral  fiber  of 
true  character.  Moral  fiber  never  asks,  "will  it  pay," 
"it  is  expedient;'*  but  rather,  "is  it  just,"  "is  it  true," 
"is  it  right?" 

It  is  moral  fiber  that  makes  the  incorruptible  and 
just  judge.  It  is  moral  fiber  that  makes  a  great  states- 
man; and  no  statesman  was  ever  truly  great  without  it. 
It  is  the  quality  that  bears  the  stress  and  strain  of  great 
crucial  epochs  of  human  life  and  character.  It  is  that 
which  gives  "moral  tone''  to  great  aggregations  of  men 
and  women. 

It  is,  then,  a  tremendous  structural  force  in  Charac- 
ter Building.  It  is  the[intuitive  perception  of  tru  th  and 
right.  The  power  to  apprehend  the  appropriate  thing 
at  the  right  time.  The  power  to  interpret  the  purposes 
of  goodness,  however  unskilled  may  be  its  execution. 
It  is  the  very  instinct  of  goodness,  in  the  harness  of  a 
sleepless  activity. 


III. 


It  remains  still  to  mention  another  structural  force 
In  Character  Building.  That  force  is  Self -Control.  By 
self-control  we  mean  that  mental  and  moral  fiber,  or 
balance  of  faculties,  which  enables  them  to  work  to- 
gether in  harmony,  achieving  the  best  results. 
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In  the  study  of  planetary  motion  the  astronomers 
fonnd  a  marvelous  balance  of  attractive  forces,  the  com- 
bined action  of  which  seemed  to  hold  the  universe  in 
equilibrium.  And  when  they  observed  some  strangle 
motions  in  some  minor  planets,  they  began  to  look  for 
the  disturbing  cause,  and  Neptune  appeared  in  the  focus 
of  the  great  telescope.  There  he  was,  pulling  the 
planets  his  way  and  all  was  explained.  In  every  human 
life  there  are  deviations  from  the  normal  path.  Fortu- 
nate is  that  life  if  only  a  Neptune  is  at  hand  to  restore 
the  balance,  or  moral  poise.  For  lack  of  a  better  term 
we  will  call  this  structural  force,  Self-Control. 

By  Self-Control  we  mean  the  power  to  hold  in  check 
or  balance  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces,  blending 
them  in  one  harmonious  whole.  There  can  be  no  self- 
control  in  a  mental  giant  who  is  a  moral  imbecile. 

A  restrained  life  is  necessary  to  produce  a  refined 
character.  The  largest  liberty  is  always  found  in  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  law.  So  that  a  life  bom  of  this 
liberty  is  of  necessity  a  restrained  life.  It  possesses  a 
moral  poise  that  is  ideal.  Self-control  is  a  pruning 
process  where  the  rag^d  edges  disappear,  the  sharp 
corners  are  rounded  off,  and  the  angularities  of  charac- 
ter turned  into  the  curved  lines  of  beauty  and  made  to 
blend  in  the  noble  structure  of  manhood. 

Self-control  means  subordination  of  faculty  to  the 
dictates  of  the  higher  life — the  nobler  purpose.  This, 
in  short,  is  education.  It  is  Character  Building.  Thus 
may  we  bring  the  structural  forces  * 'fitly  framed  to- 
gether" preserving  that  mental  and  moral  poise,  or 
balance  of  faculties,  which  enables  the  whole  man  to 
work  harmoniously,  obtaining  the  best  results  of  sacri- 
fice and  service  for  God  and  man. 

For  developing  these  structural  forces,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  there  should  be — 

1.  Special  and  systematic  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  best  thinkers  and  workers.  Under  the  best 
thinkers,  to  obtain  the  best  thoughts;  under  the  best 
workers,  to  obtain  the  best  methods  of  work. 
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2.  Thinking  the  thoughts  of  Ood  after  Him;  hence 
the  study  of  Science  and  History.  Science  gives  us 
God's  thoughts  and  methods  of  working  in  the  world, 
while  History  records  them. 

3.  Literature— sifting  out  the  best  of  human 
thought  and  action,  repressing  the  injurious  and  hurt- 
ful, and  emphasing  the  most  helpful  by  way  of  health- 
ful example  or  object  lesson. 

4.  The  application  of  scientific  principles  to  con- 
structional development,  as  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

5.  The  application  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and 
the  good;  a  spiritual  development,  as  in  Fine  Arts, 
Poetry,  Music,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

6.  The  exercise  of  memory,  instantaneous  obedi- 
ence to  the  suggestions  of  warning  voices,  and  nv>ting 
results,  carefully  distinguishing  between  mere  whims  or 
transient  impressions  and  persistent,  recurrent,  force- 
ful suggestions  which  tend  to  the  development  of  moral 
fiber  and  self-control. 

Just  as  a  man  has  a  dual  mind,  he  has  a  dual  nature. 
He  is  mental  and  moral.  To  cultivate  the  one  and 
neglect  the  other,  is  to  become  one-sided,  abnormal,  in- 
complete. 

A  true  character  is  a  whole  thing  and  not  a  frac- 
tion. It  is  a  balance  of  structural  forces.  Just  as  the 
objective  mind  reasons  out  the  environment  and  the 
subjective  mind  intuitively  grasps  the  scope  and  trend 
of  thought  and  emotion,  so  do  the  structural  forces 
mould  and  develop  character.  Mental  discipline  in- 
wrought with  moral  fiber,  becomes  the  warp  and  woof  of 
character.  Since  there  can  be  no  true  fabric  with  warp 
alone,  nor  by  woof  only,  so  there  can  t>e  no  true  charac- 
ter without  the  combination  of  the  structural  forces. 

The  precise  method  of  developing  these  structural 
forces  in  the  largest  measure  must  depend  upon  the 
aptitude  of  each  individual.  This  appetency  is  Nature's 
hint  as  to  methods.  It  is  her  protest  against  misfits; 
her  guide -board  to  success.  Our  efforts  are  not  always 
directed  in  the  proper  channels. 
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We  may  easily  discover  "misfits" — failures — all 
around  us  in  the  professions  and  trades.  Many  a  man 
is  to-day  standing  in  the  pulpit  who  should  be  engaged 
in  the  commercial  affairs  of  life.  Many  a  lawyer  should 
be  a  farmer,  and  many  a  doctor  an  undertaker. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  young,  unlettered,  but  ambi- 
tious farmer  who  possessed  religious  zeal  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  He  had  a  vision  one  night  in  which  he  saw  "P. 
C.'^  in  large  letters  of  gold.  He  interpreted  the  vision 
to  mean  that  he  should  preach  Christ,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  interpreted  command  he  concluded  to  quit  the  farm 
at  once  and  enter  the  ministry  immediately.  A  large 
convention  of  ministers  was  in  session  near  his  home  to 
which  he  went,  and,  relating  and  explaining  his  vision, 
asked  for  a  license  to  preach.  A  venerable  brother, 
whose  hair  had  grown  white  in  the  service  of  his  Master, 
recognizing  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  young  farmer  and 
replying  to  the  request  said,  in  deeply  solemn  tones: 
"I  do  not  question  the  integprity  of  the  brother.  No 
doubt  he  saw  the  vision,  but  he  has  not  rightly  inter- 
preted the  letters,  *P.  C  They  do  not  mean  Preach 
Christ,  but  Plow  Com." 

Chauncey  Depew  once  said,  "I  know  men  who 
were  completed  when  they  graduated.  They  are  human 
phonographs  and  the  echo  of  their  under-graduate 
voices  of  a  by -gone  generation  touches  no  sympathetic 
cord  in  the  activities  of  to-day.  All  about  us  are  the 
wrecks  of  those  for  whom  the  clock  struck  twelve  when 
they  received  their  diplomas."  Again  he  said,  **Gradu- 
ating  day  is  the  most  interesting  period  of  life.  It 
crystalizes  in  deathless  memory  the  pleasures  of  the 
past  and  the  aspirations  of  the  future.  Behind  is  the 
dream,  before  the  awakening.  Student  years  form  a 
romance  which  grows  in  beauty  as  you  recede  from 
them  and  all  experiences  afterward  are  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  a  career." 

Marmontel  once  said  that  "Music  is  the  only  talent 
that  gives  pleasure  in  itself;  all  others  require  wit- 
nesses." 
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Character  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  g^ves 
value  in  itself,  because  it  is  the  end  and  aim  for  which 
all  other  things  were  created. 

Helvetius  once  said,  ''Whoever  acquires  a  great 
number  of  ideas  interesting  to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives  will  be  regarded  in  that  society  as  a  man  of  abili- 
ties." These  structural  forces  are  the  indispensable 
requisites  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas. 

Herbert  Spencer  declares  that  ''feelings  rule  the 
world  and  ideas  are  their  guide.*'  And  since  all  the 
giant  upheavals  of  society  have  been  the  outgrowth  of 
feelings,  those  which  have  been  helpful  to  humanity 
have  been  invariably  f^uided  by  great  ideas. 

Bulwer  very  truthfully  said:  "It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
a  clever  and  ardent  man  not  to  have  from  the  outset 
some  paramount  aim  in  life.*'  This  paramount  aim  is 
the  outgrowth  of  feelings,  and  our  feelings  take  on 
the  strength  of  our  moral  fiber,  aiid  are  regulated  or 
restrained  by  our  self-control,  and  directed  by  our 
ideas. 

Mental  discipline  subjects  faculty  to  the  control  of 
the  will;  moral  fiber  gives  tone  to  the  feelings,  and 
self-control  provides  a  docility  or  teachableness, 
while  ideas  point  the  road  to  success. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  power  that  resides  in 
pent  up  feelings  ?  They  burst  the  bands  of  their  con- 
finement. Unguided  by  ideas  they  make  havoc  run 
riot  like  the  runaway  locomotive  without  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  engineer  upon  the  throttle-valve.  Informed 
by  discipline,  controlled  by  an  enlightened  conscience 
and  held  in  a  normal  poise  or  balance  of  faculties, 
feelings  do  indeed  rule  the  world  with  ideas  for  a 
guide. 

All  true  education,  then,  is  a  development  of  these 
structural  forces.  The  best  manhood  is  the  product  of 
their  highest  development.  The  institution  having 
these  as  its  foremost  aim  and  object  must  achieve  the 
highest  success.  A  curriclum  of  study  best  adapted  to 
their  fullest  development  is  of    supreme    importance. 
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The  best  teacher  is  he  who  exemplifies  in  his  bearing 
the  possession  of  these  structural  forces.  Such  a 
possession  renders  the  individual  "magnetic."  With- 
out it  he  is  apathetic — the  exact  opposite  of  forceful. 
With  it  he  excites  emulation,  encourages  noble  ambi- 
tion and  holds  up  alluring  incentives  to  persistent  en- 
deavor. Such  a  man  has  acquired  an  educated  pluck 
which  storms  the  very  battlements  of  success,  while 
others  are  beating  about  the  gates  in  useless  effort. 

"And  reaching  on  from  high  to  higher, 
Become  on  fortune's  crowning  slope; 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire, 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope." 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  Character  Building 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  We  cannot  feel  that  our 
duty  would  be  fully  discharged  were  we  not  to  consider 
it  briefly  from  the  Biblical  point  of  view. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  man,  largely,  holds  his 
destiny  within  the  grasp  of  his  own  will.  All  noble 
action  is  dependent  upon  the  will,  and  no  man  is  worth 
more  than  his  will  is  worth.  The  thing  to  be  considered 
is  not  what  a  man  may  do  without  himself  that  may 
bring  him  fame  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  injection  in- 
to the  soul  of  some  fine  sentiment  or  a  lateral  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  ornamental  graces  of  life,  but  it  is 
the  evoking  from  himself,  or  herself,  the  highest  and 
noblest  possibilities,  and  this,  in  the  truest  sense,  we 
call  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  such  an  organizing  of  the 
mental  forces  as  will  lift  man  into  a  regality  and  g^ve 
him  a  sphere  in  which  to  act.  Such  manhood  has  a 
sphere  to  work  in ;  a  protected  sphere  in  the  affections, 
an  authoritative  sphere  in  the  conscience,  and  a  rev- 
erend sphere  in  the  intelligence  of  men. 

Every  word  of  Luther  rang  throughout  Germany 
and  Richter  said  of  him,  "his  words  were  half  battles." 
His  character  seems  to  have  become  incarnate  in  the 
life  of  Germany.     The  product  of  Calvin's  character 
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was  Puritanism;  of  Loyola's,  Jesuitism;  of  Wesley's, 
Methodism ;  and  every  man  of  character  is  sceptered  in 
a  sphere  and  leaves  some  remains  which  attest  that  he 
was,  and  that  he  was  both  strong  and  good. 

Men  build  fortunes — political,  literary,  financial, 
and  professional,  and  reputations  that  envelope  them 
while  living  and  hover  over  their  homes  and  offices  after 
they  are  dead. 

The  primary  and  ultimate  object  of  life  should  be  to 
build  and  preserve  character,  and  all  the  processes  to 
which  we  have  referred  look  directly  to  this  result.  In 
building  character  we  muRt  regard  it  as  true  that  we 
receive,  unconsciously,  impressions  from  other  men, 
and  every  man  is  modified  more  or  less  by  his  associ- 
ates; but  before  any  man  can  leave  his  mark -upon  us 
he  must  get  our  consent.  We  exercise  sovereign  control 
over  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  before  a  principle 
or  purpose  lodges  within  us,  it  must  beg  our  hospitality. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  our  individual  obligation  to 
do  what  we  want  done.  No  care  of  parents  or  tutors, 
no  provision  of  the  church  or  state  can  endow  us  with 
the  elements  of  happiness,  success  or  greatness.  Nor 
is  there  any  arrangement  of  grace  by  which  a  man  may 
be  made  a  saint  without  his  own  effort. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  poet.  Will 
Carleton,  when  he  said, 

"Some  men  were  born  for  great  things. 

And  some  were  born  for  small, 
And  some,  it's  not  recorded 

Why  they  were  bom  at  all." 

In  the  growth  and  development  of  character  we  find 
an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  our  tendency  to 
transgress  Divine  law,  and  we  are  cramped,  oppressed 
and  disqualified  for  hopeful  work.  We  are  not  capable 
of  our  best  efforts  while  sensible  of  this  evil  tendency. 
To  build  character  aright  we  must  cease  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  Divine  law.  Sin  is  a  sturdy  repudiation  of  the 
Divine  authority.    It  is  an  infraction  of  the  Divine  law, 
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to  the  support  of  which  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  in- 
finite truth  and  justice  have  been  pledged.  Fail  to  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  you  will  organize  character  about  a 
point  of  disaster  and  rear  an  edifice  upon  a  sense  of  fra- 
ilty. The  quicksand  of  fear  upon  which  the  foundation 
shall  rest  will  give  uneasiness  and  apprehension  at  every 
point  of  the  superstructure.  The  self-reproach  which 
covers  the  threshold  becomes  a  self-loathing  on  floor, 
and  ceiling,  and  walls,  forever. 

Look  well  to  your  foundation !  The  prophet  Isaiah 
said,  ''Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  comer  stone,  a  sure 
foundation."  The  apostle  Paul  said,  ''Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay.''  Upon  this  foundation  have 
been  emptied  the  lightning  shafts  of  malicious  criticism 
and  underneath  it  have  rattled  the  earthquakes  of  civil 
and  social  opposition,  and  they  have  not  fractured  even 
the  outer  edge. 

If  the  character  you  build  is  to  be  worthy  of  its 
great  destiny,  and  measure  up  to  the  level  of  its  splen- 
did opportunities,  there  ought  to  go  into  it  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  heroic  and  resplendent.  It  is  expected 
that  large  measures  of  self-love  shall  go  in.  When  the 
Master  would  exhort  to  great  love  to  our  neighbors,  he 
tells  us  to  love  them  as  we  love  ourselves. 

Self-control,  self-defense  and  self-denial  are  nec- 
essities, yet  they  are  all  parts  of  self-love.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  self-reliance  that  will  not  ask  God  or  man 
to  do  for  us  what  we  are  able  to  do  for  ourselves. 

The  intellect  grows  only  by  its  own  thinking. 
Neither  books,  travel,  art,  experience  or  nature  are  more 
than  food  for  thought.  What  others  have  done  to  col- 
lect and  prepare  food  for  the  table  does  not  convert  it 
into  bone,  muscle  and  vital  force. 

Food  to  be  of  any  real  service,  must  be  eaten,  di- 
gested and  assimilated — processes  which  are  possible  to 
the  mind  only  by  thinking.  The  character  of  our  in- 
telligence is  determined  by  the  nature  of  our  thinking. 

The  study  of  God  brings  into  the  mind  ideas  that 
expand  it;   and  studied  as  the   Supreme  Person — the 
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Fountain  of  all  love  and  grace,  there  is  a  birth- throe  in 
every  pulse  of  thought.  A  personal  God  brought  into 
the  mind  suffices  to  clear  away  from  the  questions  of 
creation  and  providence  the  contradictions  and  puerili- 
ties with  which  our  thoughts  invest  them.  God  in  the 
intellect  clarifies  the  vision  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future. 

But  how  shall  we  introduce  God  into  the  mind? 
We  know  nothing  of  Him  by  the  enumeration  of  His 
splendid  attributes  simply  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand them. 

If  we  introduce  the  Christ  who  is  the  express  image 
of  God's  person,  we  still  have  only  a  fragmentary  view 
of  Him.  But  we  may  have  very  clear  views  of  Him  in 
those  relations  which  effect  our  happiness  and  destiny. 

His  fatherly  affection,  His  divine  tenderness  and 
mercy,  His  patience  and  long-suffering  are  brought 
within  the  realm  of  our  comprehension. 

The  various  intellectual  operations  should  be  fami- 
liar with  Grod.  He  should  direct  the  perceptions  of 
what  is  true  and  good,  and  store  the  memory  with  holy 
images  and  precepts.  He  should  lift  the  gates  of  the 
imagination  and  hang  upon  the  walls  pictures  of  His 
own  thoughts  and  He  should  conduct  all  the  reasoning 
processes.  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  putting  God  into 
character  than  to  put  thoughts  of  Him  into  daily  life. 

Building  up  the  intellect  without  the  heart  and 
with  ill-reg^ated  affections  creates  a  confusing  mist 
that  blurs  even  the  outline  of  God.  We  have  educated 
traitors  in  government,  and  educated  vagrants  and 
criminals  in  all  the  professions  and  trades.  Crime,  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  educated  intellect,  has  developed 
into  a  fine  art.  The  man  of  keen,  strong,  active  brain 
and  flabby  heart  is  but  an  intellectual  hyena,  and  the 
more  dan^rous  because  his  brilliant  spots  and  sleek 
skin  disarm  suspicion  of  his  baseness. 

If  life  is  not  to  be  a  failure,  there  must  be  faith  in 
God,  so  as  to  introduce  him  at  every  point  of  space  and 
instant  of  time;  love  to  God,  so  as  to  be  conformed  to 
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His  likeness  and  obey  His  will;  resignation  to  God,  so  as 
to  accept  His  wise  and  fatherly  choices  for  us;  and  re- 
liance upon  Grod,  so  as  to  evoke  His  constant  help. 
These  are  essential  to  the  highest  success. 

There  is  no  fitness  for  the  world  to  come  without 
the  subjection  of  our  will  to  the  will  of  God.  Never 
was  there  anything  harder  or  sweeter.  Never  was  there 
a  fiercer  battle,  nor  one  that  brought  more  precious 
peace.  Put  Grod  in  the  will  and  man  becomes  more 
stable  than  the  everlasting  hills.  If  Christ  be  put  into 
character,  with  His  self-denying  obedience  and  His  de- 
votion to  His  Father  and  His  sacrifices  for  humanity, 
and  His  velvety  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  lowly,  and 
His  helpfulness  to  the  aspiring  soul,  the  whole  character, 
polished  like  a  brazen  shield,  shall  glow  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  sheltered  one  shall  stand  secure  against  all  the 
aggressions  of  evil. 

Success  is  to  be  a  daily  success,  and  greatness  is  to 
be  shown  in  little  things;  the  thousands  of  little  words, 
acts  and  thoughts  of  humble  life.  The  little  kindnesses, 
the  generous  acts,  the  devout  words,  in  themselves 
trifling,  give  texture  to  character. 

Remember  that  the  Father  of  us  all,  whose  breaking 
heart  yielded  one  son  to  save  another,  watches  with 
tender  solictitude  whether  your  busy  thoughts  bend 
towards  rapture  or  despair. 

To  the  end  that  we  may  all  build  aright  amid  the 
activities  of  this  busy  world  and  its  painful  strife,  we 
ask  your  aid  and  tender  you  ours.  For  the  disappoint- 
ments of  today,  hope  promises  the  reprisals  of  tomor- 
row. For  the  exhaustion  life's  burdens  bring,  the  Bible 
proffers  you  the  arm  of  the  Great  Burden -Bearer;  and 
when  sorrow  in  big  waves  of  night  shall  break  upon 
you,  may  an  unwavering  faith  sustain  you  and  point  to 
realms  of  endless  day  and  exultingly  exclaim,  "Weep- 
ing may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.'* 

A  final  word  to  the  Literary  Societies  and  to'  the 
students   of   the  American  University  of  Harriman: 
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You  are  here  building  character,  in  this  growing  lit- 
tle city,  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  riyer  which  grace- 
fully winds  its  way  between  its  walls  of  rock,  on  which 
summer  has  braided  her  garlands  and  the  wild  birds 
chanted  their  melodious  strains.  Let  me  urge  you  to 
develop  such  tastes,  build  up  such  characters,  as  will 
delight  in  the  industry  of  man  redeemed. 

Build  your  home  on  the  flower-bedecked  banks  of 
that  Hiver  which  flows  from  beneath  the  burnished 
Throne  and  purls  softly  under  the  Tree  of  Life. 
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Is  Tuberculosis  Contag^ious? 

By  W.  J,  HAWkES»  M.  D. 

There  is  no  other  subject  so  prominently  before  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  the  present  time  as  tuberculosis.  There  Is  no"  other  question 
so  important  to  have  correctly  answered  than  that  which  is  everywhere 
being  so  earnestly  discussed:  "Is  tuberculosis  contagious?"  It  is  a 
question  in  which  the  whole  world  is  vitally  interested.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion every  physician  should  do  his  very  best  to  solve  for  himself.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  physicians  of  California,  who  havef  better 
opportunities  for  observing  and  studying  the  disease  than  have  those 
in  most  other  localities.  •  . 

Reflection  upon  known  facts  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the 
gravity  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  correctly  determining  this 
question.  Mortuar>'  records  tell  us  of  the  large  and  increasing  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  this  cause. 

If  it  be  decided  that  tuberculosis  is  corttagious,  and  communities 
and  municipalities  adopt  measures  and  pass  laws  lo  exclude  all  persons 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  it  is  distressing*  to  contemplate  the  misery 
resulting  to  the  vast  numbers  thus  ostracised.  And  who  will  deny  the 
right  of  communities  to  do  this?  No  one  questions  the  justice  or 
right  of  laws  quarantining  against  small-pox,  or  yellow  fever,  or  any 
other  disease  acknowledged  to  be  contagious ;  yet,  measured  by  results, 
they  are  less  disastrous  than  consumption. 

If  it  be  pronounced  contagious  at  all  it  must  be  so  in  every  stage. 
even  the  most  incipient.  But  who  among  lis  here  in  California  does 
not  know  of  many  who  came  here  years  ago  well  advanced  In  the  course 
of  the  disease,  but  who  are  now  strong  and  well  through  living  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine  which  they  were  denied  in  less  favored  climes? 
Suppose  all  these  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  coming  here ; — are 
we  not  virtually  sure  they  would  have  died?  But  the  question  of 
enacting"  such  laws  in  California  is  being  seriously  agitated. 
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*'The  Arizona  Medical  Association  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  councils  of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  territory  to 
take  precautionary  measures  against  the  spread  of  consumption.  Nearly 
every  city  in  the  territory  is  preparing  to  take  up  the  fight  on  the 
disease,  and' a  bill  has  been  prepared  for  the  next  legislature  barring 
from  entrance  into  the  territory  all  persons  showing  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis." 

What  a  cruel  tragedy  would  be  the  result  of  closing  our  doors 
against  the  thousands  in  the  inclement  North  and  East  who  might  be 
saved  by  the  more  favorable  climatic  conditions  of  our  lovely  foot- 
hills ;  even  were  it  unquestionably  true  that  the  disease  is  contagious. 

But  suppose  tuberculosis  should  be  erroneously  pronounced  con- 
tagious,  and  laws  passed  and  measures  taken  to  segregate  and  ostra- 
cise and  exclude  from  the  rest  of  the  world  all  unfortunates  who  have 
or  are  presumed  to  have  this  disease !  Can  a  more  gigantic  or  out- 
rageous injustice  be  imagined? 

In  view  of  the  mere  possibility  of  being  the  chief  instrumentality 
in  committing  such  a  crime  against  a  large  percentage  of  the  human 
race,  how  exceedingly  careful,  conscientious  and  painstaking  must 
physicians  be  in  collecting  and  comparing  and  weighing  evidence  pro 
and  con  before  giving  forth  a  conclusion  fraught  with  such  momentous 
consequences  I 

The  recent  pronouncement  by  Koch — so  diametrically  opposed  to 
all  preconceived  opinions  on  the  subject — that  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
a  disease  altogether  different  from  that  which  attacks  the  human  family, 
and  that  it  is  not  communicable  to  the  human  subject,  whether  correct 
or  not,  should  "give  us  pause."  It  is  convincing  evidence  that  very 
little  is  positively  and  unquestionably  known  by  even  the  highest  author- 
ities on  the  question,  and  it  should  warn  us  to  "make  haste  slowly"  in 
the  making  of  excluding  and  ostracising  laws. 

My  object  in  this  brief  paper  is  to  present  as  fully  and  fairly  as  I 
can  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  proposition  that  tuberculosis  is 
contagious  in  the  sense  that  other  contagious  diseases  are:  »,  e.,  that 
it  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
daily  life,  as  is  small-pox,  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  etc. 

The  evidence  in  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  is  that  Guinea 
pigs,  rabbits,  monkeys,  etc.,  innoculated  with  cultures  of  tubercule  from 
a  human  consumptive,  developed  tuberculosis  and  died. 


So  far  as  my  reading  informs  me,  this,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  sum 
of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  tuberculosis  is  con- 
tagious. 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  Koch  claims,  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  dis- 
ease different  from  that  which  afflicts  mankind,  and  that  the  human 
family  is  immune  therefrom,  is  the  presumption  not  reasonable  that  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true,  and  that  the  human  variety 
is  not  transmissable  to  animals?  And  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  only  evidence  that  human  tuberculosis  is  contagious  ?* 

Is  not  the  contention  of  those  who  maintain  the  negative  of  the 
proposition  sustained  ?  Surely  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  greatly 
in  their  favor. 

What  would  become  of  the  hosts  of  tourists  which  flock  to  Cali- 
fornia and  back  again  every  year,  if  tuberculosis  is  contagious? 

I  presume  every  member  of  this  society  has  relatives,  friends  or 
patients  who  cross  and  recros-s  the  continent  yearly  by  way  of  the  trunk 
lines  of  railroad.     They  spend  seven  days  and  nights  in  Pullman  sleep- 
ing cars  coming  and  going,  and  none  have  contracted  tuberculosis. 
We  know  that  hundreds  of  passengers  in  all  stages  of  tuberculosis 
travel  the  same  routes  and  occupy  the  same  cars.     Indeed,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  for  such  a  passenger  to  die  in  the  car  en  route. 
A  striking  case  came  under  my  observation  on  the  train  going  to 
Chicago  about  a  year  ago;    a  sick  man  with  his  mother  and  nurse 
boarded  the  train  at  a  station  the  second  day  out  from  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  evidently  on  his  way  to  die  at  home.    He  was  very  feeble,  but 


*The  day  following  that  on  which  this  paper  was  read  before  the 
society,  ithe  following  telegram  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

New  York,  Oct.  lo. — Interesting  experiments  of  much  importance 
to  the  public  health  are  being  made  at  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  They  are  being  held  to  test  Prof.  Koch's  theory 
that  human  tubercle  bacilli  will  not  readily  infect  cows  or  calves. 
So  far  the  experiments  have  shown  the  theory  to  be  correct,  it  is  said. 
All  the  calves  reacted,  however,  to  a  tuberculin  test,  but  this  reaction 
was  very  "sHght,  and  may  have  been  due,  it  is  said,  to  inflammation  or 
other  causes,  considered  by  the  investigators  to  be  of  minor  import- 


ance." 


Again,  I  ask,  What  becomes  of  the  only  evidence  that  tuberculosis 
is  contasfious? 


still  had  sufficient  strength  to  pull  himself  up  by  the  railing  with  the 
help  of  the  porter.  They  occupied  the  drawing-room  until  the  next 
afternoon,  when  he  died.  The  body  was  left  at  the  next  station,  and  a 
bride  and  groom,  accompanied  by  laughing  friends,  and  showers  of 
rice,  got  on  at  the  same  station  and  took  the  same  drawing  room  in 
which  the  consumptive  had  died,  and  occupied  it  to  the  end  of  the 
journey !  We  all  know  that  these  cars  are  not  disinfected  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  are  used  continuously,  year  after  year,  with 
practically  the  same  furnishings  of  woolen  goods  and  the  same  blankets. 

To  be  sure,  since  the  bacterial  origin  of  disease  has  been  so  freely 
discussed  in  the  newspapers,  stronger  measures  to  insure  cleanliness 
in  the  sleeping  cars  have  been  adopted.  But  still  there  is  nothing  but 
dusting  and  brushing  and  airing.  In  addition,  cars  In  which  deaths 
have  occurred  are  treated  with  formaldehyd  as  a  fumigator.  But 
when,  as  prominent  investigators  say,  even  boiling  does  not  always  kill 
the  spores  of  microbes,  how  utterly  inadequate  is  this  substance,  or 
any  other  commonly  used  in  fumigation,  to  the  end  in  view ! 

If  consumption — ^tuberculosis — is  contagious  in  the  sense  that 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles,  typhus,  or  yellow  fever,  is, 
will  any  one  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  any  passenger  living  a  week 
of  each  year  among  these  trappings  thus  necessarily  infected  can  escape 
the  contagion  ?  Certainly  no  one  will  claim  the  same  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  other  mentioned  diseases.  And  what  about  the  porters  and 
conductors  ? 

If  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  what  will  become  of  the  residents 
of  all  Southern  California,  in  every  community  of  which  hundreds  of 
consumptives  reside  and  come  and  go,  die  or  get  well?  What  would 
become  of  the  tenants  of  houses  in  which  have  lived  for  months,  and 
finally  died,  one  or  more  consumptives? 

I,  with  my  family,  one  of  whom  has  a  tuberculous  family  histor>', 
lived  two  years  in  a  house  in  which  lived  a  tuberculous  patient  for 
months  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  from  that  disease,  occupy- 
ing it  immediately  after  he  left  it,  yet  neither  of  us  shows  any  signs  of 
tuberculosis.  Could  this  be  true  if  the  disease  had  been  typhus,  small- 
pox, diphtheria,  or  yellow  fever?  And  this  kind  of  thing  has  been 
going  on  for  years  in  Southern  California,  yet  how  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis  do  the  members  of  this  society  know  of  as  having  orig- 
inated as  results  ? 


Furthermore,  I  have  known,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  have  known, 
numerous  instances  where  a  wife  devoted  her  whole  time  for  months 
to  nursing  a  husband  who  died  of  consumption,  and  yet  showed  no 
indications  of  having  contracted  the  disease.  Could  this  be  said  of  the 
other  diseases  named  ?  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
stance where  a  wife  taking  care  of  a  husband  and  sleeping  in  the  room 
wkh  him,  or  a  husband  nursing  a  wife  under  like  circumstances,  con- 
tracted the  disease,  although  I  have  seen  many  such  opportunities. 

About  a  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  about  twenty  leading  physicians 
in  Los  Angeles,  I  asked  the  question,  "had  any  one  present  ever  known 
of  a  case  of  the  kind,'*  and  the  answer  by  each  was  "no." 

Some  months  ago  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  prominent 
physicians  of  our  school  on  the  Coast  who  had  resided  there  for  a 
considerable  term  of  years,  asking  the  following  questions : 

"1st.  Do  you  know  of  instances  in  your  practice  where  the  husband 
with  a  non-tuberculous  history,  who  had  taken  care  of  his  wife,  dying 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  contracted  the  disease  and  died?  If  so, 
how  many  ? 

2nd.  The  same,  where  the  wife  takes  care  of  tuberculous  hus- 
band? 

3rd.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance,  or  instances,  where  you  were 
sure  that  one  person  had  contracted  tuberculosis  and  died,  from  an- 
other who  died  of  the  disease?     If  so,  how  many? 

4th.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  in  California  wliere  a  person 
with  a  non-tuberculous,  syphilitic  or  cancerous  history,  contracted  and 
died  with  tuberculosis? 

5th.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  a  husband  or  wife,  taking 
care  of  husband  or  wife  dying  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  did  not  con- 
tract the  disease  and  die?     If  so,  about  how  many?" 

Of  the  many  replies  (the  physicians  addressed  were  very  courteous 
and  nearly  all  replied),  all  but  two  were  "no"  to  the  first  four  questions, 
and  "yes"  unanimously  to  the  fifth,  so  that  the  evidence  was  practically 
unanimous  against  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis. 

Following  are  extracts  from  some  of  the  letters : 

*     *     *     "Replying  to  your  list  of  questions  of  Aug.  8tli,  would 

say : 

No.   I — I  know  of  no  such  case.    Have  watched  carefully  therefor. 
No.  2 — The  same  answer. 
No.  3 — I  know  of  no  such  instance. 
No.  4 — Can  not  remember  such  a  case. 

No.  5 — For  lack  of  systematic  records,  I  can  not  tell  number  of 
cases.     As  an  estimate  covering  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  I  should 


say  forty  such  cases.  Many  very  marked  indeed.  Some  in  which  the 
immune  ones  surviving  were  of  pronounced  tubercular  diathesis,  or 
from  what  are  known  as  "Consumptive  families."  In  many  of  the 
cases  I  can  recall,  the  association  was  most  intimate,  including  nursing, 
all  attendance,  and  sleeping  by  and  with  the  sufferer.  Such  care,  long 
continued,  involving  all  the  especially  favorable  opportunities  for  infec- 
tion, such  as  would  arise  from  affectionate,  assiduous  care  bv  dav  and 
night,  conjoined  with  weariness  and  confinement,  and  the  depression 
due  to  the  relationship  to  the  sufferer,  and  this  frequently  added 
to  the  fact  that  financial  matters  were  an"  ever-present  dread  in  many 
cases.  In  most  of  these  examples  no  extraordinary  precautions  were 
resorted  to  to  prevent  infection,  and  in  some  instances  from  lack  of 
knowledge  or  from  inability,  even  the  most  common  efforts  as  to  care 
and  disposal  of  the  excrement  was  not  observed.  In  most,  kissing 
and  other  tokens  of  endearment  necessitating  close  and  long  proximity 
were  usually  indulged  in. 

In  a  word,  while  such  cases  occur  to  me  in  memory  freely,  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  infection  have  been  most  intimate,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  observed  an  instance  in  which,  either  to  the  sick 
or  well  survivor  infection  has  been  transmitted  during  my  fourteen 
years'  practice  in  California." 

*  *  *  "I  know  three  husbands  whose  wives  died  of  tubercu- 
losis, twenty,  six  and  two  years  ago.  Husbands  still  living  and  well. 
Two  wives,  I  think  more,  who  are  living  after  the  death  of  tubercular 
husbands." 

*  *  *  "My  Dear  Dr.  Hawkes:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  inst. 
was  received  in  due  time.  To  questions  one,  two,  three  and  four,  I 
will  answer  No.  To  No.  5  I  will  say  that  in  my  twenty-four  years 
of  practice  I  have  never  seen  one  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which 
had  been  contracted  from  another  member  of  the  same  family,  husband 
or  wife  or  brother  or  sister.  It  has  so  happened  that  every  case  that 
I  have  seen  has  either  been  hereditary  or  contracted  outside  of  the 
family,  from  source  not  known.  In  my  experience,  when  wife  was 
taking  care  of  husband,  or  husband  of  wife,  who  had  the  disease,  the 
care-taker  did  not  contract  the  disease  so  far  as  I  have  known." 

*  *  *  "In  twenty  or.  more  instances  we  have  recorded  cases 
where  neither  husband  nor  wife  caring  for  wife  or  husband  who  died 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  died  of  the  disease." 

*  *  *  "I  can  recall  scores  of  instances  where  a  husband  or 
wife  ha<?  taken  care  of  a  husband  or  wife  dying  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, where  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  remained  free  from  the 
disease.*' 

*  *  *  "I  have  known  of  two  instances  where  the  husband  took 
care  of  tivo  wives  who  died  of  tuberculosis  and  did  not  contract  the 
disease  and  die.  I  have  known  several  others  who  took  care  of  one 
wife,  dying  of  the  disease,  and  did  not  contract  the  disease." 
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More  than  thirty  years  ago  two  relatives  of  my  own  (not  san- 
guineous)  were  pronounced  by  a  leading  physician  of  Boston   (Dr. 
Towditch)  to  be  in  the  incipient  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     He 
advised  that  they  leave  that  inclement  climate,  giving  it  as  his  opinon 
that  they  could  not  live  five  years  if  they  remained  in  Boston.     Both 
remained,  however,  one  declaring  she  "would  rather  live  five  years  in 
Boston  than  twenty-five  out  West."     Both  married,  and  the  more  deli- 
cate of  the  two  is  still  living  in  Boston ;  has  full-grown  children,  and 
weighs  more  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  has 
slight  hemorrhages  each  winter,  and  a  cough,  with  hoarseness  to  the 
extent  sometimes  of  complete  aphonia.     Her  sister  died  of  another 
ailment,  not  connected  with  the  lungs,  twenty  years  after  the  time  set 
/)y  the  death  sentence.    Had  the  present  craze  on  the  subject  prevailed 
there  at  that  time,  they  would  have  been  practically  ostracised,  shunned 
and  deprived  of  all  the  happy  social  and  family  intercourse  which  was 
their  portion  during  the  subsequent  years. 

There  have  been  millions  since  in  their  situation.  There  are  mil- 
lions now.  Shall  they  be  shunned  and  socially  (if  not  legally  ) quar- 
antined on  the  flimsy  evidence  upon  which  the  opinion  is  based  that 
tuberculosis  is  contagious?  In  the  name  of  humanity,  science  and 
common  sense  I  protest. 

While  riding  in  a  Pasadena  electric  car  a  week  ago  today,  four 
of  my  fellow  passengers  afforded  a  striking  object-lesson  on  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 

On  one  of  the  outside  seats  of  the  car  sat  an  interesting  young 
married  couple  well  known  to  me.  They  were  evidently  very  happy: 
were  laug^hing  and  talking  in  the  j oiliest  way  during  the  fifty  minutes 
of  the  trip.  It  was  genuine  happiness,  too ;  it  was  not,  as  is  often  done, 
assumed  for  effect;  They  were  unconscious  of  my  presence  or  that 
of  any  one  else  to  especially  observe  them.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  wittiest  fellows  in  the  world,  and  she  one  of  the  cutest  little  women 
in  the  universe. 

I  first  met  the  gentleman  seven  years  ago  in  Pasadena.  He  came 
from  the  East  on  account  of  ill-health ;  he  had  tuberculosis,  unquestion- 
ably, and  a  characteristic  cough.  I  did  not  think  he  would  live  two 
years,  if  that  long.  This  was  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  About  two 
3'ears  ago  he  married,  and  is  as  happy  as  I  described,  and  is  making  at 
least  one  other  happy. 


During  the  whole  seven  years  I  have  never  seen  him  looking  so 
well  as  he  did  that  day:  I  watched  them  interestedly  all  the  way  to 
the  end  of  the  trip,  and  he  did  not  cough  once,  notwithstanding  he  was 
riding  on  the  outside  of  the  car,  without  an  overcoat.  It  was  so  cool 
that  I  deemed  it  wise  for  me  to  sit  inside. 

» 

Now,  suppose  exclusive  laws  had  prevented  his  coming  to  the 
foot-hills  of  Southern  California  where  he  now  has  his  cosy.  hap;v 
home  ?  He  would  surely  have  died  years  ago.  and  the  law-makers,  and 
the  doctors  who  instigated  their  making,  could  justly  be  charged  with 
his  murder — "scientific"  and  "judicial"  though  it  had  been.  Yet  therv! 
are  thousands  today  in  situations  similar  to  his  seven  years  ago. 

Opposite  me  sat  a  man  with  a  cough  sounding  precisely  as  I  had 
leard  racking  him  whose  case  has  just  been  given.  He  was  evidently 
I  stranger — a  new-comer.  From  the  number  of  small  grocery  packajjcs 
he  had  lying  beside  him  on  the  seat,  he  was  probably  a  "tenter"  taking 
care  of  himself.  The  present  craze  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  had 
probably  shut  the  doors  of  all  havens  of  rest  against  him.  He  left  the 
car  at  Garvanza.  As  far  as  appearances  went,  he  did  not  seem  as  ill 
as  the  other  had  been.  He  had  apparently  at  least  as.  good  a  chance 
for  his  life.  But  according  to  proposed  legislation  and  the  feeling  of 
the  people  at  present  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  been  denied  that 
chance.     How  unwise,  inhuman  and  unjust! 

The  fourth  oassenger  in  the  picture  sat  beside  me.  He  is  a  lawyer 
from  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  came  here 
on  account  of  ill-health.  Two  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  see  him  in 
Los  Angeles  on  account  of  a  considerable  hemorrhage,  one  of  several 
he  had  had.  It  was  and  is  my  firm  conviction  that  he  had  tuberculosis. 
He  had  lost  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  I  ordered  him  to  the  foot-hills, 
to  keep  in  the  open  air,  and  to  live  a  simple,  natural  life  as  nearly  as 
possible.  He  has  had  no  hemorrhage  since;  has  regained  his  twenty 
pounds  of  flesh ;  has  lost  his  cough,  and  is  practically  a  well  man,  at- 
tending daily  to  his  professional  duties. 

According  to  present  prevailing  notions  of  the  disease  he  would 
have  been  branaed  "Tuberculous,"  "Contagious,"  been  shunned  by  the 
world,  and  allowed  to  die,  or  to  wish  he  were  dead. 

Thus  in  that  one  car  on  that  one  trip  were  at  least  four  persons, 
ornaments  to  society,  whose  lives  would  have  been  made  wretched,  and 
three  of  whom  would  surely  have  died,  had  such  laws  as  are  now  pru- 
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posed  been  in  operation  when  they  first  sought  the  sunny  foot-hills  of 
our  incomparable  Southern  California. 

I  personally  know  a  score  or  more  prominent  citizens  of  Southern 
California  in  nearly  every  profession  and  walk  of  life,  including:  mem- 
bers of  our  own  profession,  some  of  them  members  of  this  society,  who 
came  to  California  years  ^o  seriously  ill  with  consumption,  who  are 
now  enjoying  good  health,  and  are  useful  members  of  society.  And  I 
presumed  each  member  of  this  society  having  lived  here  a  greater 
number  of  years  knows  of  a  larger  number  of  such  instances  than  I. 
Suppose  they  had  been  excluded  by  law  ? 

As  was  said  before,  the  only  evidence  that  tuberculosis  is  conta- 
gious lies  in  the  fact  that  antmals  innoculated  with  tuberculous  matter 
from  a  human  consumptive,  became  tuberculous  and  died. 

But  if  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  in  these 
cases  it  must  be  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  tuberculosis  in  every  instance. 
There  cannot  be  two  sole  causes  for  one  specific  result.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  however,  that,  not  tuberculous  matter  merely,  but  almost 
any  foreign  substance,  as  ordinary  pus,  ground  glass,  sand,  etc.,  does 
the  same.  • 

Prof.  H.  F.  Formad,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  published 
in  the  Medical  Times,  says  on  the  subject,  after  dividing  all  animals 
into  two  classes,  the  scrofulous  and  the  non-scrofulous,  and  including 
in  the  scrofulous  class  the  tame  rabbit  and  guinea  pig  and  all  animals 
in  close  confinement,  and  in  the  non-scrofulous  class  the  cat,  dog  and 
animals  at  large : 

"If  the  scrofulous  animals  are  inoculated,  or  have  introduced  under 
their  skin,  any  kind  of  matter,  whether  tuberculous,  diphtheritic  or 
what  not,  ever  to  "chemically  clean  powdered  glass,"  and  survive  the 
first  results  of  the  experiment,  large  numbers  of  them  die  of  tubercu- 
losis.    But   inoculating  the  non-scrofulous  animals  in  the  same  way, 
that  is,  under   the    skin,  with  pure  tuberculous  pus,  will  not  produce 
tuberculosis.     This  class  requires  the  introduction  of  the  inoculating 
material  into   the  peritoneum,  or  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
whether  it  be  tuberculous  pus  or  the  so-called  bacilli  tuberculosis,  in 
order  to  produce  tubercles  in  them.     And  here,  again,  if  other  kinds  of 
matter  be  introduced  into  the  same  parts,  even  to  common  sand,  the 
results  are  the  same  as  if  tuberculous  matter  were  used." 

"True  tuberculosis  can  be  produced  in  non-scrofulous  animals 
through  simple  injuries  of  serous  membranes ;  and  this  seems  to  be  also 
ivell  established  for  men." 
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"The  second  exceptional  point  in  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  is 
the  occurrence  of  miliary  tuberculosis  secondary  to  simple  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes  in  normal  non-scrofulous  beings.  Experimerrts. 
clinical  observations,  and  autopsies  sustain  this  fact.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  that  inflammatory  processes  affecting  parts  of  the  body  other 
than  serous  surfaces,  do  not  lead  to  tuberculosis  in  non-scrofulous 
subjects.  I  will  recall  here  that  the  anterior,  chamber  of  the  eye,  which 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  point  for  inoculation  with  tubercular  virus,  is 
also  a  serous  sac.  Of  the  same  character  is  the  choroici  coat,  of  which 
opthalmoscopic  examination  reveals  tubercles  so  beautifully  in  casc^ 
of  miliary  tuberculosis." 

"There  are  cases  on  record  of  traumatic  injuries  of  the  eye-ball 
in  non-scrofuious  persons,  in  which  general  tuberculosis  was  a  conse- 
quence." 

"Koch  has  unquestionably  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  peritoneum 
of  his  cats  and  dogs."  And  he  "could  just  as  well  have  used  some  saml 
for  inoculation,  and  saved  his  valuable  cultures  of  the  bacillus  tuber- 
culosis for  inoculation  into  some  other  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  non- 
scrofulous  dogs,  cats,  rats,  etc. 

"Why  did  Dr.  Koch  inoculate  the  latter  named  animals  only  in 
the  peritoneum  and  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  while  scrofulous  ani- 
mals, (rabbits  and  guinea  pigs)  he  inoculated  incjrscriminately  in  any 
part  of  the  body?     This  is  a  mystery.     Let  us  try  to  solve  it." 

"I  wish  to  mention  some  of  our  experiments  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis." 

"The  experiments  on  diphtheria,  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood  and  myself, 
have  shown  that  those  rabbits  which  did  not  succumb  to  the  disease 
within  a  few  days,  nearly  all  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lapse  of  four 
to  six  weeks  or  more.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  diphtheritic  mate- 
rial acted  specifically  in  the  production  of  tubercle,  or  whether  the 
latter  was  merely  the  result  of  inflammatory  process,  we  experimented 
by  inoculating  rabbits  with  non-tubercular  and  perfectly  innocuous 
foreign  material,  such  as  pieces  of  glass,  metal,  wood,  etc.  The  result 
was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cheesy,  suppurating  masses  at  the  seat 
of  inoculation,  followed  in  the  course  of  a  monfh  or  more  bv  death 
from  tuberculosis." 

"Today  I  can  safely  testify  that  Dr.  Wood  and  myself  have  seen 
die  of  tubercular  disease  proper  more  than  one  hundred  rabbits  out 
of  five  or  six  hundred  operated  upon,  without  a  single  one  of  these 
animals  having  been  knowingly  inoculated  with  tubercular  matter  of 
any  kind,  and  without  any  intention  on  our  part  to  study  tuberculosis^ 
in  them.  All  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  subjected  to  injury  in  any  pan 
of  the  body  in  the  various  experiments  and  surviving  the  immediate  or 
acute  effects  of  the  latter,  had,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  but  one 
fate,  viz.,  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  provided  they  lived  long  enough  after 
a  traumatic  interference  to  develop  the  lesion  in  question." 
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"These  facts  were  also  particularly  well  brought  forward  by  the 
results  of  a  carefully  conducted  series  of  one  hundred  special  experi- 
ments on  tuberculosis,  executed  by  Dr.  O.  C.  Robinson,  in  the  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.'* 

"In  non-scrofulous  animals,  viz.,  other  than  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  neither  Robinson  nor  Wood  and  myself,  nor  any  other  experi- 
menter, ever  succeeded  in  producing  tuberculosis  by  inoculation,  unless 
done  in  the  peritoneum  or  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye." 

"No  one,  including  Koch,  ever  produced  tuberculosis  in  animals 
not  predisposed  to  it,  by  inoculation  into  the  skin,  for  instance.  Koch's 
records  of  his  own  experiments  prove  this,  and  show  that  whenever  he 
desired  to  produce  tuberculosis  in  the  rabbit  or  guinea-pig  by  means 
of  bacillus,  he  inoculated  indiscriminately  into  any  part  of  the  body ; 
but  if  he  wanted  to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  his  parasite  in  the  non- 
scrofulous  animals,  he  promptly  inoculated  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  or  preferably  into  the  peritoneum.  After  what  has  been 
explained  in  connection  with  inflammation  in  serous  membranes,  it  is 
evident  that  these  experiments  do  not  prove  that  the  bacillus  is  the 
cause  of  tuberculosis." 

That  many  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis  recover  under  favorable 
circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  a  few  decades  of  perfect 
hygienic  living,  together  with  the  indicated  medicinal  remedy,  would 
practically  eradicate  the  disease  I  feel  confident.  Given  a  natural 
hygienic  life,  then  the  field  for  the  materia  medica  presents  itself.  That 
many  would  recover  without  the  aid  of  medicine  if  only  they  lived 
properly,  experience  convinces  us.  That  medicine  will  cure  while  the 
patient  continues  to  live  under  adverse  circumstances,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  better  for  the  patient  to  have  the  right  environment 
without  medicines  than  to  have  the  best  of  medical  care  and  bad 
atmospheric,  climatic  and  dietary  conditions.  A  combination  of  both 
should  be  secured  when  possible. 

The  sphere  of  materia  medica  is  the  constitutional  predisposition 
to  the  disease.  Like  all  other  chronic  and  fatal  diseases,  tuberculosis 
has  two  causes,  viz.,  the  constitutional  predisposing  cause  which  is  in 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  instances  inherited;  and  the  exciting  cause,  such 
as  bad  air,  ix)or  diet,  wasting  acute  diseases,  etc.  The  science  of  thera- 
peutics takes  care  of  the  former;  the  science  of  living  will  take  care 
of  the  latter. 

If  the  infant  with  a  family  history  of  tuberculosis,  cancer,  paraly- 
sis, locomotor  ataxia,  insanity,  inflammatory,  rheumatism,  etc.,  (they 
are  all  relatives,  and  branches  of  the  same  old  root — syphillis — planted 
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centuries  back,  and  cultivated  ever  since)  be  intelligently  watched  by 
the  skilled  professional  eye  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  the  indi- 
cated constitutional  remedy  given  when  the  various  illnesses  of  life 
develop  their  symptoms,  the  prime  cause  of  consumption  will  be  grad- 
ually lessened  in  that  individual;  and,  other  things  equal,  his  offspriii 
will  be  less  predisposed  to  it  than  was  he. 

There  are  four  periods  in  human  life  when  the  significant  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  especially  observable,  viz.,  teething,  puberty, 
pregnancy  and  the  climacteric.  To  the  observant  physician,  under- 
standing the  science  of  therapeutics  and  the  significance  of  these  symp- 
toms,, these  periods  are  especially  interesting  with  a  view  to  the  end 
he  is  working  for — the  diminution  and  final  eradication  of  all  these 
terrible  diseases  from  the  human  family.  There  is  no  field  where 
careful  study  of  materia  medica  and  the  significance  of  peculiar  and 
individual  symptoms  will  be  so  well  rewarded  by  diminishing  predis- 
position to  disease  and  increasing  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual 
as  in  this. 

This,  to  be  true,  presupposes  that  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis  is 
inherited.  Prof.  Koch  says  emphatically,  decidedly  and  dogmatically 
that  it  is  not.  All  clinical  experience  contradicts  him.  Life  insurance 
experts,  without  exception,  contradict  him;  and,  with  the  almiorhty 
dollar  (never  so  almighty  as  now)  as  an  incentive  to  care  and  accuracy 
in  investigation  and  correctness  in  conclusions,  their  testimony  is  not 
to  be  lightly  considered. 

It  may  be  well  to  ask  what  Koch  means  by  the  statement  that 
"tuberculosis  is  not  inherited."  If  he  means  that  children  of  consump- 
tive parents  are  not  born  with  tubercles  already  formed,  he  is  right. 
They  are  not  so  born ;  neither  are  they  born  with  whiskers !  But  they 
are  bom  with  the  potency  of  both  whiskers  and  tubercles.  The  mi- 
croscopic point  of  vitalized  matter — the  single  spermatozoon  of  the 
giant  sire — is  too  infinitesimal  to  carry  tubercles.  Millions  of  them 
could  find  room  within  the  dimensions  of  one  tubercle.  Yet  it  pos- 
sesses the  potentiality  of  every  peculiarity,  whether  of  physical  dimen- 
sions, moral  character,  mental  power,  color  of  eyes  or  hair,  or  what 
not,  of  the  giant.  This  is  equally  true  of  his  acquired  peculiarities, 
whether  they  be  defects  or  excellences. 

I  have  made  this  question  a  study  for  over  twenty-five  years,  with 
unsurpassed  advantages  in  college  and  hospital  clinical  work,  and  I 
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can  say,  absolutely  without  reserve,  that  in  investigating  tuberculous 
cases  I  have  never  failed  to  trace  a  family  history  of  consumption  or 
one  or  more  of  the  diseases  mentioned. 

If  Koch  means  that  the  predisposition  lo tuberculosis  is  not  trans- 
missable  from  father  to  son,  he  is  altogether  wrong.  Did  ever  a 
pre-eminently  successful  stockman  breed  from  a  sire  with  the  heaves 
or  a  one-eyed  dam  with  a  spavine  ?  No ;  he  knows  better ;  he  knows,  as 
I  and  you  and  every  one  who  know»s  anything  about  such  matters 
knows,  that  a  blind  mare  is  likely  to  drop  a  blind  foal,  and  that  a  wind- 
broken  sire  will  get  a  son  that  will  "whistle"  on  the  stretch !  He  knows 
as  we  all  should  know,  that  defects  of  whatever  character  in  the  sire 
or  dam  are  likely  to  reappear,  possibly  in  modified  form,  in  the  off- 
spring. This  is  equally  true  of  the  human  family;  yea,  more  so,  be- 
cause of  longer  existence  and  continuance  of  the  causes  back  into  the 
past. 

I  well  remember  when  a  boy  on*  the  farm,  old  "Blind  Bess,"  the 
best  "pulling"  beast  on  the  place.  Every  foal  she  had  (and  she  had 
one  every  year)  became  blind  early  in  its  life.  I  also  remember  a 
pet  chicken  of  mine.  I  called  her  "Birdie-Five-Toes,"  because  she  had 
an  extra  toe  on  each  foot.  So  had  her  mother;  so  had  her  chicks. 
I  knew  a  merchant  in  Chicago  who  was  armless,  but  otherwise  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  specimen  of  manhood.  He  married  a  beautiful  girl 
whom  I  knew.  All  wondered  why  she  chose  one  so  deformed.  Her 
first  child  had  but  one  arm,  and  that  defective.  I  could  relate  scores 
of  such  cases,  and,  I  am  sure,  so  could  each  of  you,  but  these  will 
suffice. 

In  the  face  of  «uch  testimony,  capable  of  multiplication  a  thousand 
fold,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  is  not 
inherited.  Nor  is  it  all  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  that 
it  is  i^o. 

The  irreverent  Robert  Ingersoll  once  said  that  if  he  "had  been  the 
Creator  he  would  have  made  health  catching  instead  of  disease.", 

Vice-President  Roosevelt  said  in  connection  with  the  assassination 
of  the  President,  that  "God  would  not  permit  such  a  good  man  to  die 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin." 

These  public  utterances  from  the  lips  of  men  whose  names  are  the 
rnost  prominent  before  the  whole  reading  world  are  based  upon  error, 
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and  are  unintentional  reflections  on  the  All-wise,  All-powerful,  All- 
just  Creator.  He  had  no  part  in  causing  disease,  nor  in  directing  tk 
hand  of  the  assassin.  He  made  his  laws  and  wrote  them  so  plainly 
on  Nature '«s  tablets  that  "they  who  run  may  read."  Had  their  teach- 
ings been  followed,  man  would  have  had  no  disease  to  transmit ;  only 
through  their  breach  was  disease  possible. 

If  God  was  guarding  the  President,  where  was  He  when  the  vile 
fiend  fired  the  fatal  bullet  ?  Was  He  asleep  or  preoccupied  when  the 
surgeons,  only  five  days  after  the  bullet  tore  its  way  through  the  com- 
plex walls  of  the  stomach,  put  whiskey  and  coffee,  and  toast  and  beef- 
tea,  all  at  one  time,  into  the  wounded  organ?  Why  were  they  not 
informed  that  it  was  a  physiological  impossibility  for  those  wounds 
to  have  healed  in  that  time  ?  And  that  the  active  motion  set  up  in  the 
stomach  by  the  presence  of  food  would  interrupt  any  healing  that  might 
have  already  begun?  Why  were  they  permitted  after  the  action  of 
their  "oil  and  calomel"  to  give  another  meal,  in  view  of  the  dire  results 
of  the  first? 

Why  were  they  not  reminded  that  a  man  of  the  President's  phy- 
sique could  have  lived  without  risk  or  injury  30  days,  if  necessary, 
without  a  mouthful  of  solid  food ;  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  take 
away  the  only  chance  for  life  the  wounded  President  had  by  giving 
the  torn  stomach  work  to  do  when  absolute  rest  was  the  sine  qua  now? 

No ;  it  will  not  do  to  thus  libel  the  Creator  by  charging  Him  with 
the  evil  results  of  the  sins  and  crimes  and  blunders  of  men  I 
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**  New  light  and  tbde  light  "  on  all  subjects  is,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  eagerly  sought  for  by  every  iutelli- 
gent  mind  ;  and  what  subject  is  there  of  greater  importance  to 
the  health  and  well  being  of  mankind,  but  yet  on  which  there  is 
greater  need  for  new  light  and  the  true  light  of  nature's  laws 
and  common  sense  to  be  shed  than  on  the  science  of  medicine 
and  of  healing  ?    Sead  the  following  pages  and  ponder  well. 

P.  HILLER,  M.  D. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  sad- 
dest and  most  lamentable  ideas  in  the  world,  that  the  practice  of 
medicine — an  art  of  daily  necessity  and  application,  most  nearly 
affecting  the  dearest  interests  and  well  being  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  which  we  are  encouraged  and  impelled 
by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest  and  humanity,  of  love  for 
our  neighbor  and  emulous  zeal  for  professional  skill  and  supe- 
riority therein — should,  after  a  probation  of  so  long  a  period, 
and  a  recorded  experience  of  at  least  two  thousand  years,  still 
remain,  as  it  confessedly  does  in  most  respects,  so  little  under- 
stood and  generally  of  such  doubtful  and  uncertain  application. 

Alcohol,  in  its  various  forms  of  daily  use  and  introduction 
into  the  system,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  source  of  much  injury 
to  mankind,  but  the  old  medical  practice  (Allopathy),  with  her 
drugs  and  potent  nostrums,  has  afflicted  the  human  race  with 
far  greater  evils.  The  one  is  but  a  diffusible  stimulant  which, 
by  excessive  use,  and  by  its  excitements  and  re-excitements, 
wears  out  body  and  mind ;  but  the  other,  affecting  the  very 
foundations  of  life  and  health,  distorting  and  perverting  the 
currents  of  vitality,  operates  as  poison. 

Allopathy  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  exact  action  of  the 
powerful  drugs  she  employs ;  neither  is  she  fully  aware  of  the 
serious  changes,  the  profound  and  extensive  influences  whieh 
they  exert. 


6  HOMCEOPATHY   VS.   AiXOPATHT. 

Hahhemahn  showed  that  the  doratioii  of  medical  action 
extended  to  months,  to  years,  through  lifetime.  His  provings 
established  the  startling  fact,  intimately  affecting  man  in  all  his 
relations  of  life,  that  each  drug  had  its  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
turbing his  mental  and  moral  condition  as  well  as  his  physical 
hecdih;  that  this  action  was  infallible  and  certain  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  according  to  the  power  of  the  drug. 

Allopathy  is  ignorant  of  the  natural  laws  governing  disease, 
regarding  disease  only  as  material,  and  overlooking  the  imma- 
terial essence,  the  vital  powers,  disturbance  of  which  alone  is 
disease. 

To  establish  that  Allopathy  t9  ignorant  of  such  facts,  I  quote 
from  authorities  of  that  school.  I  allude  first  to  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
to  the  Queen's  Household,  etc.  From  his  position,  learning  and 
ability,  he  fully  comprehends  in  their  fullest  extent  the  views 
and  principles  of  the  Allopathic  school,  and,  standing  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession,  is  able  to  see  and  admit  its  weak- 
nesses and  point  out  its  errors.     He  says : 

"  In  a  very  early  stage  of  my  medical  experience  I  became 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
false  views,  both  in  pathdogy  and  j^ractice,  prevalent  in  the  pro- 
fession, originated  in  tlie  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  govern- 
ing disease ;  in  other  words,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  natural 
history  of  diseases.  And  all  my  subsequent  observations  tend 
to  strengthen  the  impression." 

In  his  last  work,  entitled  "  Of  Nature  and  Art  in  thr  Curb 
OF  Disease,"  embodying  the  results  of  fifty  years  of  experience, 
he  says,  with  much  solemnity  :  **  I  would  fain  regard  the  present 
♦  work  in  the  light  of  a  legacy  to  my  younger  brethren"    Speak- 

ing of  the  Allopathic  school,. he  thus  expresses  himself:  ''The 
falsest  and  most  absurd  notions  are  entertained  respecting  the 
whole  subject  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
respecting  the  means  deemed  capable  of  modifying  and  remov- 
ing them."  In  his  "  Exposure  of  Old  Physic,"  he  says :  "  I 
have,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  deaths  supervening 
to  disease  treated  by  art  are  die  direct  produce  of  that  art." 

Dr.  Pinel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  Conti- 
nent, says  :  **  The  Materia  Medica  is  nothing  but  a  confused  heap 
of  incongruous  substances,  possessing  for  the  most  part  a  doubt- 
V  ful  efficacy  ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  just  than  the  reproacli 
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irhich  has  been  attached  to  it,  that  it  presents  only  a  shapeless 
assemblage  of  incoherent  ideas,  and  of  puerile  or,  at  least,  ilia- 
scry  observations." 

The  illustrious  Dr.  Girtanner  says  :  "  There  are  a  few  valu- 
able results  founded  upon  experience  ;  but  he  will  lose  his  time 
who  searches  for  these  few  grains  of  gold  in  the  large  mass  of 
rubbish  accumulated  during  twenty-two  centuries." 

Professor  Boerhave  says :  "  If  we  compare  the  good  which 
half  a  dozen  true  disciples  of  Esculapius  have  done  since  their 
art  began,  with  the  evils  that  the  immense  number  of  doctors 
have  inflicted  on  mankind,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  would 
have  been  infinitely  better  if  medical  men  had  never  existed." 

Dr.  Paris,  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  College,  says  :  "  Wc  cannot  cast 
our  eyes  over  the  articles  prescribed,  without  being  forcibly 
struck  with  the  palpable  absurdity  of  some,  the  disgustingly 
loathsome  nature  •f  others,  and  the  total  want  of  activity  in 
many><so  many  humiliating  memorials  of  the  credulity  and 
infatuation  of  the  physicians  who  commended  and  prescribed 
them." 

On  another  occasion  he  remarked  :  **  The  file  of  every  apoth- 
ecary would  furnish  a  volume  of  instances  where  the  ingredients 
sre  fighting  together  in  the  dark;  or,  at  least,  are  so  adverse  to 
each  other  as  to  constitute  a  most  incongruous  and  chaotic  mass." 

Dr.  Meckel,  a  celebrated  Professor,  says  :  "  Whenever  I  like 
to  have  good  fun  I  go  into  the  apothecary's  shop  and  read  the 
prescriptions." 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  known  to  many  of  us  as  one  of  the  most 
able  men  of  his  day,  says :  "I  declare  it  to  be  my  most  con- 
scientious opinion,  that  if  there  was  not  a  single  physician  or 
any  drug  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there,  would  be  less  sickness 
and  less  mortality." 

Dr.  GuUen,  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  work  on  the 
Miaieria  Medioa,  says  :  "  The  whole  course  of  medical  treatment, 
as  usually  practiced,  is  a  rude  and  rough  procedure  ;  it  is  the 
blacksmith  undertaking  to  repair  a  watch." 

Dr.  Chalmers,  a  well  known  writer  on  malignant  fever,  says : 
**  The  sight  of  all  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  old  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious.  There  are 
ianceis,  cupping-glasses  and  leeches;  blisters,  setons,  issues,  moxas, 
^XMUsUcs  and  cauteries;  emetics  and  purgatives,  sudorijics  and 
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aialagogueSj  diuretics  and  expectorants^  cmodynes,  ionics  aad  sUm- 
vlants^  with  all  the  luxuriancy  of  composition." 

And  Allopathy  calls  this  Science  I  How  vague,  how  uiisat- 
isfactory,  such  knowledge !  How  unphilosophical,  and  ho^  dan- 
gerous the  practice  founded  on  it,  when  we  reflect  that  human 
life  and  human  health  are  put  in  peril  by  it! 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years  Allopathy  idolized  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen,  and  adopted  their  absurd  tenets  as  the 
true  rule  of  practice.  During  these  centuries  if  a  medical  man 
presumed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  medical  dogmas  expounded, 
or  to  suggest  a  new  idea  relative  thereto,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
quack  and  innovator,  or  at  least  lost  caste  with  this  "  regular 
school." 

Thus  the  truly  great  and  important  study  of  medicine  re- 
mained stationary,  and  thus  have  millions  of  human  lives  been 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  bigoted  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
But  this  same  Allopathy — this  same  '^regidar  school" — still 
exists,  whose  benighted  disciples  still  continue  to  practice  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  teachings  of  their  heathen  predeces- 
sors ;  still  denouncing  those  who  dare  to  differ  with  them  as 
quacks  and  innovators. 

This  degraded  state  of  the  medical  practice  was  deeply  felt 
by  Hahnemann,  and  in  1778  he  retired  from  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  disgust  at  its  uncertainties,  after  having  acquired 
fftme  as  a  scientific  scholar  and  high  standing  in  his  profession, 
breaking  away  from  the  past  and  opening  a  new  field  of  glory 
k)  his  activities,  as  well  as  a  new  era  of  progress  to  the  medical 
art. 

Samuel  Hahnemann  was  a  great  man ;  the  founder  of  the 
true  system  of  cure  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  laws 
•f  Nature^  his  name  is  immortal !  His  memory  is  loved  and 
his  labors  honored.  What  glory  on  earth  can  equal  his — the 
Discoverer  of  the  True  Law  of  Healing  ?  No  previous  discov- 
ery can  outrank  it  in  importance. 

Without  health,  a  withering  blight  rests  on  the  powers,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  Such  is  the  intimate  connection  between 
them,  that  if  the  one  is  disturbed,  its  influences  are  sympatheti- 
eally  reflected  upon  the  other.  Sound  thinking  is  dependent 
upon  the  soundness  of  the  body. 

The  brain,  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  of  man  reoeiyee 
its  impressions  from  without,  and  eliminatCB  its  thoughts  from 
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within,  is  a  material  part  of  his  body.  From  this  great,  nervout 
centre  are  poured  forth  the  vital  streams  of  health.  Here,  no 
doubt,  are  first  made  the  impressions  which  disturb,  derange 
and  divert  the  healthy  action. 


The  Dawn  and  Progress  of  Light 

After  years  of  untiring  study,  Hahnemann  caught  the  first 
gleam  of  light  which  suggested  the  existence  of  a  great  univer- 
sal law  of  cure,  heretofore  unrecognized,  and  he  accordingly 
devoted  the  entire  energy  of  his  vast  mind  to  its  elucidation, 
publishing  his  first  "  Essay  on  a  New  Principle  "  in  1796. 

In  1808,  he  expressed  himself  to  the  venerable  Hufcland  as 
follows  :  "  For  eighteen  years  I  have  departed  from  the  beaten 
track  in  medicine.  It  was  painful  to  mc  to  grope  in  the  dark, 
guided  only  by  our  books  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick— to  pre- 
scribe, according  to  this  or  that  fawcifrU  view  of  the  nature  of 
diseases,  substances  that  only  owed  to  mere  opinion  their  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  I  had  conscientious  scruples  about 
treating  unknown  morbid  states  in  my  sufi'ering  fellow  creatures 
with  these  unknown  medicines,  which,  being  powerful  substances, 
might,  if  they  were  not  exactly  suitable — and  liow  could  the 
physician  know  whetlier  they  were  suitable  or  not,  seeing  that 
♦heir  peculiar,  special  actions  were  not  yet  elucidated  ? — easily 
change  life  into  death,  or  produce  new  affections  and  chronic 
ailments,  which  are  often  much  more  difiicult  to  remove  than  the 
original  disease.  To  become  in  this  way  a  murderer  or  aggra- 
vater  of  the  sufferings  of  my  brethren  of  mankind  was  to  me  a 
fearful  thought — so  fearful  and  distressing  was  it,  that  shortly 
after  my  marriage  I  completely  abandoned  practice  and  scarcely 
treated  any  one  for  fear  of  doing  him  harm,  and,  as  you  know, 
occupied  myself  solely  with  chemistry  and  literary  labors." 

In  that  year  he  proclaimed  his  great  discovery — Homoeopathy 

to  the  world  in  a  treaties  entitled  "-DtVinifew*  Medicamento- 
rum  Positivis  and  Medicine  of  Experience^^^  celebrating  thereby, 
himself,  the  anniversary  of  half  a  century  of  his  existence. 

The  announcement  of  a  discovery  so  important,  and  fraught 
with  consequences  so  momentous  to  medical  science,  by  a  man 
of  the  acknowledged  high  character  and  reputation  of  Hahni- 
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VANN,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  Bat  it  was  not  to  be 
expected,  considering  the  fate  of  similar  discoveries,  that  a  prin- 
ciple and  the  system  bnilt  upon  it,  necessarily  involving  a  com- 
j)lete  reconstruction  of  the  art  of  healing  as  heretofore  estab- 
lished, would  be  accepted  without  opposition,  denial,  and  eyei 
ridicule. 

"When  the  divine  truths  of  Homoeopathy  were  announced  to 
the  medical  schools,  how  coldly  were  they  received !  They  reso- 
lutely set  their  faces  against  them,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
examine  into  these  newly  discovered  facts.  Like  the  Prcfessm 
(^  Philosophy  of  the  University  at  Pavia^  in  1610,  who  persist' 
enUy  refused  even  to  look  through  Galileo's  telescope  y  they  preferred 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  truth. 

But  the  light  that  had  sprung  into  existence  spread  around 
them  and  beyond  them,  and  the  voices  of  adversaries  who,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  infancy  of  Homoeopathy,  raised  such  a 
furious  clamor  against  her  are  dying  away.  Hom(EOPathy  now 
conquers  the  masses,  without  an  eflFort,  by  the  sole  influence  of 
her  superiority.  From  the  success  of  her  daily  labors  she  draws 
her  irresistible  power.  She  has  taken  many  steps  in  advance 
during  the  half  century  of  her  existence,  and  nothing  can  much 
longer  impede  her  universal  reign.  Her  present  opposers 
themselves,  illuminated  by  her  brilliant  successes,  will  eventti- 
ally  become  lier  most  fervent  and  worthy  disciples,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  do  her  reverence,  carry  her 
colors  and  proclaim  afar  her  glory.  Already  the  new  medical 
doctrine  has  marked  its  way  until  the  world  is  filled  with  earn- 
est advocates  and  intelligent  receivers  of  its  promulgated  truths; 
and  its  exponents  and  medical  practitioners,  according  to  its 
teachings,  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  civilized  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 
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Interesting  Statistics. 
HOMCEOPATHY  vs.  ALLOPATHY. 

In  1830,  there  were  but  three  Homoeopathic  practitioners  in 
the  United  States  ;  to-day  we  number  about  six  thousand  legally 
qualified  physicians,  one-half  of  whom  are  converts  from  the 
ranks  of  the  old  school,  representing  a  fair  amount  of  profes- 
sional skill  and  experience. 

We  have  eight  Medical  Colleges,  complete  in  all  their  Depart- 
ments :  eight  first-class  Homoeopathic  Hospitals,  besides  many 
public  curative  Asylums,  Dispensaries  and  charitable  institutions- 

I  have  before  me  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bond 
Street  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  59  Bond  street,  New  York, 
from  February  Ist,  1865,  to  February  1st,  1866,  with  the  follow- 
ing satisfactory  exhibit :  Total  cases  treated  during  the  year, 
24,086,  with  70  deaths  ;  average  mortality,  2.1-9  per  cent. 

The  New  York  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  109  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1860,  has  treated 
during  that  time,  to  December  ending  1866,  38,000  patients, 
with  an  average  mortality  of  2^  per  cent.  The  average  mor- 
tality in  Allopaihic  institutions  of  thjs  kind  is  twelve  per  cent. 

A  few  more  statistical  figures  may  serve  to  illut^trate  the 
merits  of  Homoeopathy  as  compared  with  Allopathy  and  opea 
the  eyes  of  many  of  my  readers  : 

Yellow  Fever. — The  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Asylum,  at 
Natchez  in  1853,  after  a  fair  trial  of  both  systems,  felt  obliged 
to  dispense  with  allopathic  treatment  altogether  in  cases  of  yel- 
low fever  and  adopt  the  homoeopathic  treatment  C2:clu8ively. 

The  Mississippi  State  Hospital  was  transfenod  from  allo- 
pathic to  homoeopathic  hands  in  1854,  on  account  of  the  marked 
superiority  exhibited  by  the  latter  treatment  in  yellow  fevor 
during  the  frightful  epidemic  of  1853.  The  general  allopathic 
mortality  was  found  to  be  55  per  cent,  while  under  homoeo- 
pathic treatment  it  was  only  5|  per  cent. 

Cholera. — The  numerous  authentic,  statistical  reports  from 
1831  to  1863,  from  various  countries,  give  the  following  compar- 
ative difference  of  mortality  in  this  fearful  disease  :  Allopathic 
mortality,  57  percent.;  homoeopathic  mortality,  9  per  cent. 
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From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan, for  1862,  we  digest  the  following  interesting  item's  of 
information :  "  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  authoritiea  of 
the  Prison,  taking  the  lead  of  all  similar  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  adopted  Homoeopathy  as  the  treatment  in  the 
Prison  Hospital.' ' 

During  the  years  1857,  1858  and  1859,  under  allopathic  treat- 
ment, there  were  39  deaths  and  23,000  days  of  labor  lost  by 
sickness  ;  average  number  of  convicts  in  prison  during  the  three 
years,  435. 

Durincr  the  vears  I860,  1861  and  1862,  the  averao^e  number  of 
convicts  was  544,  being  109  more  than  during  the  preceding 
years,  and  yet  there  were  only  20  deaths !  Besides  this,  there 
were  less  than  10,000  days  of  labor  lost  by  sickness,  and  less 
than  $500  expended  for  hospital  stores. 

In  order  to  more  closely  demonstrate  comparative  results.  I 
refer  to  four  classes  of  diseases  as  treated  in  St.  Louis  City  Hos- 
pital (allopathic),  and  Cavalry  Depot  Hospital  (homoeopathic), 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to-wit : 


AL.L.OPATJEUe. 

No.  death*. 

MOMCBOPATHIC. 

DiaeoMS  Treated, 

No.  cases. 

Diseases  Treated. 

No.  eases.     No.  deaVis. 

D^entery. 

Diarrhoea 

Pneumonia 

Typhoid  Fever... 

30 

106 

23 

10 

21 

23 

12 

7 

Dyeentery 

Diarrhoea 

Pnenmonia. 

Typhoid  Feyer... 

Total 

30        , 

95 

13        1 

89        ■ 

2 

Total 

168 

63 

177        1 

1 

2 

AYerage  mortality,  37.2  p< 

9r  cent.         i 

1        Arerage  mortality,  1.1  per 

cent 

Comparative  results  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  general, 
in  both  hospital  and  private  practice,  show  a  decided  superior- 
ity in  favor  of  Homoeopathy  of  about  twenty  five  per  cent., 
while  many  diseases,  which  are  pronounced  totally  incurable  by 
the  old  practice,  yield  kindly  and  readily  to  the  conqaeriog 
power  of  HoMCEOPATHY.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
evil  eflVjcts  which  so  constantly  succeed  the  practice  of  the  old 
school  medication,  evil  eflfects  which  do  not  terminate  even  with 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  but  bequeathingly  stamp  their 
pernicious  and  degenerating  influences  upon  future  generations 
in  the  form  of  hereditary  disease  and  enfeebled  constitutions, 
when  we  compare  these  sad  effects  with,  the  results  of  homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  we  discover  a  still  broader  and  more  potent 
argument  in  favor  of  this  new  school. 
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In  Conclnsion. 

HoMCBOPATHY  has,  in  its  practical  application  in  thousands  of 
cases,  prevented  amputation,  excision,  or  other  surgical  treat- 
ment, which  would  infallibly  have  been  resorted  to,  had  the 
allopathic  practice  been  the  one  pursued. 

It  has  introduced  comparative  comfort  and  safety  into  the 
aceouchment  room,  divesting  childbed — that  most  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  woman — of  its  most  dreaded  pains  and  terrors. 

It  has  cured  innumerable  cases  of  clironic  diseases  considered 
beyond  the  reach  of  allopathic  art,  and  has  treated  all  acute 
diseases  with  admirable  success. 

It  has,  finally,  by  its  natural  health  giving  influence,  greatly 
shortened  the  number  of  sick  days,  lessened  the  expense  of  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatment,  economized  the  vital  powers,  and 
relieved  and  prevented  the  sick  and  ailing  from  the  baneful  and 
long  lasting  effects  of  enormous  doses  of  drugs  and  other  allo- 
pathic medication ! 

Reader,  the  foregoing  pages  are  at  your  service.  In  them  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  to  you,  in  a  proper  light,  a  few  of 
the  grand,  natural  merits  of  the  modern  healing  principle — 
HoM(EOPATHT — as  compared  with  the  absurd,  time-worn  specific  ,  j 

dogmas  of  the  old  Allopathic  school.  If,  on  reading,  you  are 
indaced  to  weigh  well,  reason  upon,  or  believe  what  I  have 
written,  aa  fully  as  I  do  what  you  have  read,  my  object  is  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  I 

Respectfully,  your  friend,'' 

F.  HILLEB,  M.  D. 

Virginia,  Nev.,  June  1,  1867. 
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Speech  of  George  Fi'ancis  Train. 


A  TULT  AT  THE  BOCTOBS. 
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Ckmraeterlntlc  Speech  of  Ctoorire  Franela 
Tn%lii~KAttlinc  A.iiionc  the  llry  Honeii 
—'I  he  *Pattaleii  In  6cnen»l— A  liew 
flTorda  ft»r  Hydropathy. 

The  Now  York  Ileraid  gives  the  foUowing 

Toportofa  characteriijtic  speech  made  by 

Oeorgo  Francis  Tram  at  a  concert  m  honor 

•f  Dr.  O.  Schieferdeoker,  of  a  hydropathic 

iosiifcate  in  that  city — ^the  doctor  being  about 

lo  return  to  Europe.    The  Herald  says : 

In  the  midst  of  the  concert  George  Frands 
V^ain  was  called  apon  for  an  address,  as  it 
was  known  he  could  not  remain  until  the 
concert  was  oyer,  in  consequence  of  an  en- 
gii|;ement  to  leave  that  night  to  Join  a  partj 
oo  the  way  to  the  Booky  Mountaios.  Having 
jknred  much  benefit  from  Dr.  Bchiefer 
decker's  treatment,  and  bemg  a  thorough 
convert  to  the  hydropathic  doctrine,  he  re- 
mained behind  his  pi^rty  expressly  to  assist 
ii  this  entertainment.  In  response  to  those 
«all8.  Mr.  Train  made  the  following  charac- 
teristic  remarks : 

KB.  TBAIN*8  SPEECH. 

An  ancient  sage  says :    **  The   medical, 


tice  at  the    medical  college.     ParaoeUns, 
with    his   infamous  calomel,  still  peoplei 
the  graTeyards  with  his  legalized  poisoii, 
while   Jenncr  still  inoculates   the  health- 
iest   of    our    race     with     the    seeds   of 
death.     [Sensation.]     Hahnemann  made  a 
marvelous  leap  io  progress  when  he  forced 
homeopathy  upon  the  world.    The  stmggla 
of  the  contcaoiDg  coUeftcs  still  rages  over 
the  deathbed  of  the  deluded  patient.   The 
faculty  had  diacovered  three  thousand  medi- 
cines in  two  thousand  years  of  practiee, 
and  owned  all  the  oomer  lota  in  all  the 
cities  to  mix  their  deadly  drugs.    Hence^ 
when  the  advanced  physician  dropped  tba 
large  -pill  and  adopted  the  small  pill,  the 
revolution  began;  for  the  f^at  saving  in 
human  life  is  already  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  bhnd.    One  step  more,  and  PresDitzism, 
Sohieferdeckerism,  will  remove  all  tbesoalfis, 
and  poor,  faculty-fooled  humanity  will  be 
emancipated.    Hydropathy  is  m  the  Bdeaoe 
of  health  what  tne  steamship,  the  locomo* 
tive,  the  gaslight  and  the  telegraph  are  in 
the  science  of   locomotion  and  progress. 
[Applause.]    Allopathy  id  the  stagecoach, 
the  canal  boat,  the  mail  bag  and  the  taliov 
candio    system    of    advancing    backward. 
[Laughter.]     Schieferdecker's  prescripUOD 
need  not  be  written  m  Latin.    Best,  regu- 
larity, rccreatioii,  diet,  exercuc,  pure  air, 
pure  water,  early  hours,  are  Nature's  phy- 
sicians.   [Applause.]    Why  is  it  the  faculty 
insult  us  by  writing  their  prescriptioDS  in 
_  Latin,  unless  it  is  to  deceave?    Wbyiiit 
up  the  legal  and !  that  men,  sensible  in  business  matters,  io- 


legal  and  clerical  professions  are  the  cTutchcs 
on  which  ignorant,  discordant  ana  disease  a 
humanity  hobble  through  the  world." 
{.Laughter.  ]  They  take  possession  of  vour 
body,  your  pocket  and  your  soul.  Witiiout 
them  we  would  have  more  religion,  less  dis- 
tord,  and  more  npe  old  aee.    {**  That's  so."] 

Borne  other  day  1  will  talce  up  the  legal  and , 

clerical  brothers,  but  to-m'ght  you  ask  me  to  telhgent  in  worldly  aflairs,  are  such  dupei 
talk  about  the  doctor— [laughter]— more!  in  relation  to  their  health?  New  York  is  fuH 
aspeciaDy  as  be  is  about  to  leave  us,  a  loss! of  largo  brained  men,  who  build  blocks  of 
we  shall  only  experience  when  he  is  faraway,  housen,  railways,  factories,  ebtablish  baske 
iApplause  ]  Having  given  the  national  di-' and  launch  ships,  who  act  like  fools  in  the 
•gnosis  on  financial  affairs  to  the  gold  brok- 


ers, and  talked  charity  to  the  Fifth  avenue 
aristocracy  for  the  Southern  Relief  Fund 
withm  the  week  past,  why  not  cuter  a  new 
field  and  expose  the  swindling^  murderous 


presence  of  their  doctor.  They  have  decided 
opinioDS  on  everything  but  their  health. 
They  think  they  can  drink,  smoke,  gorse. 
and  outrage  nature  da^  and  night  for  yean, 
and  the  magic  of  a  bOiputiaD  white  pilt^ 


system  of  the  honorable  faculty  m  poisoDmgi  solved  on  the  end  of  the  tongue  twice  a  dar 
our  babes  with  vaceine  matter,  shattering twDl  immeoiatelv  lestore  their  ehipwredted 
the  constitutions  of  our  wive«,  our  daugh- constitution.  [Laughter.]  Here  is  the 
tcrs.  and  our  mcthers  by  the  damnable  use 'criminahty  of  the  faculty.  Tbevwantchroois 
fi  tne  speculum,  and  creating  drunkards  of  .invalids  ;  they  pay  better ;  plenty  of  self- 
all  our  people  wiih  their  alcoholic  medicines, 'indulgenciee,  plennr  of  medicine  and  ora- 
Iheir  faabionablo  '  -  liourbons  ?"  [Applause.  1  stant  flattery  of  their  patients  is  the  oM 
Hygeia,  the  go  ideas  of  health,  has  haralschool  doctors' stock  in  trade.  [That's  so.] 
voi^  to  fightt;^^  battle  with  Esculapius,  the  I  Scbieferdeckerism  savs  meat  onoe  a  daj, 
^od  of  mec'JJi'id  Hippocrates  and  Oalenlbread  and  milk  for  breakfast  aadsuoper, 
were  relies  o!  birbariem  ;  yet  they  still  prao-  plenty  of  water  inside  and  oat ;  no  alcobobc 
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widovB  open.    [Applause.]    He  tells 
tbat    earth,  water,  air  and  sunsbine 
God's  doctors;  tbat  cleanliness 
godlmess.     [Applause.]     While 


druks  and  no  medicine,  and  sleep  with  four  enncss  planted  forever  by  the  family  doctor 

yon  recommending  Bourbon.    I  beliere  to-day 

are  there  is  more  whisky  drank  in  Fifth  ayenne 

is  next  to! than  in  any  other   ayenne.    A  corpnlenej 

allopathy 'hae  baoomc  chronic.    Plethora  abdommalis 


Bays :  Him  that  is  filthy  lot  him  be  filthy 
stiJL  [Laughter.]  Our  prisons  arc  peo- 
pled with  better  men  than  those  who  persist, 
under  the  cloak  of  medical  scienoo.  in  de- 
strong  the  vigor  of  our  manhoocf.  The 
medical  fraternity  have  done  more  to  de- 
moralize the    cowmunity   than  any  other 


IS  the  fashionable  disease.  (Laughter  and 
applause.]  Hydropathy,  Rchieferdeckerism, 
ignores  aJl  these  pestilential  contrivances  oi 
too  faculty.  Hence  this  powerful  organiza- 
doD  hurls  its  anathemas  Droadcaat  at  this 
new  agent  that  is  undermiDing  by  acts  and 
facts  their  swindliDg  system.    [Applause.] 


profession.  Their  entree  and  exit' out  of j Latterly  the  faculty  have  recommended 
our  houses,  our  bod  chambers,  is  more  mineral  waters  and  sea  bathinjg^— two  new 
privileged  than  the  master  of  the  house.jagencicsfordeludmg  their  patients.  New- 
[Sensation.]  Husband  or  father  has  no  port  and  Saratoga  are  the  Sodom  and  Go- 
qnestion  to  ask.  It  is  only  the  family  doe- morrah  of  oar  day.  Three  mouths  at  these 
tori  Whathasmadethom  bettor  men  than 'fashionable  places  will  keep  the  doctors 
thereat  of  mankind?  Bcmember  tbat  so- 1  busy  the  other  nine.  [Laughter.]  While 
dety  is  organized  hypocrisy  ;  that  crime  iBiths  mineral  waters  destroy  tho  inner  coat- 
not  in  the  act,  but  in  getting  found  out.  I  ings  of  the  system,  the  salt  water  stops  the 
[Sensation.]  '^  Take  the  money  out  of  ^isj pores  and  destroys  the  fine  sensibilities  of 
pocket,"  said  Smike,  *'but  don't  break  tho  j  the  ekin  on  the  outside.  [Applause.]  Hy- 
law."  '*  Don't  take  that  flower,"  said  thejdropatby  forbids  the  use  of  either.  The 
^bop  to  his  daughter  m  the  park,  'Hhe'stcieotypod  phrase  of  your  family  physician 
policeman  may  see  you."  "  Don't  play  mar- 
Dies  on  tho  sidewalk,  it  is  Sunday ;  come 
and  play  in  the  back  yard."  **  Isn't  it  Sun- 
day in  the  back  yard,  mother?"  [Laughter.] 


French  fashions,  French  customs,  extrava- 
gant living,  and  the  family  physician's  pre- 
scriptions are  fast  destroying  American 
morality  and  American  constitutions. 
Fewer  marriages  and  more  divorces  pro- 
dnce  Jefis  virtue  ami  more  vice.  Our  mod- 
em marriage  service  should  read  thus : 
Qergyman — Wfll  you  take  tuis  brown  stone 
trontf  this  carriage  and  span,  these  dia- 
monds, for  thy  wedded  husband?  Yes. 
Will  you  take  tms  unpaid  milliner's  bill,  this 
high  watertall  of  foreign  hair  ;  these  atfecta- 
taon  accomplishments  end  leeble  constitu- 
tion for  thy  wedded  wife  ?    [Loud  laughter.  ] 


but 
it." 
tho 
bon 


when  you  ask  if  ScHieferdeckerism  won't 
help  you,  is,  "Yes,  it  is  good  for  some: 
your  constitution  wouldn't  stand 
That  settles  the  question,  and 
pill  box,  the  lancet,  and  fiour- 
resumes  possession  of  its  victim. 
Again  the  faculty,  ignorant  of  the  disease, 
invented  another  word,  which  appUos  to  the 
whole  three  thousand  in  the  medical  cal- 
endar. ''  You  have  taken  cold."  What  ia 
more  senseless  ?  Why  don't  they  say  you 
have  taken  hot  or  have  taken  lukewarm? 
[Laughter.]  No  matter  what  the  ailment — 
a  severe  cold.  Cramp,  a  cold ;  neuralgia,  a 
cold ;  headache,  a  oold ;  sciatica,  a  cold ; 
groin  pains,  a  cold ;  rheumatism  of  the 
knee,  a  cold.  No  matter  what  the  disease 
if  a  bone  in  the  throat -the  faculty  will  be 


Yes.  Then,  what  Mammon  has  joined  to- 'sure  to  call  it  a  cold.  [Laughter.]  Per- 
getber  let  the  next  best  man  run  away  with,  | haps  I  am  too  censorious  upon  the  doctors, 
so  that  the  first  divorce  court  may  tear  them  I  admit  that  the  patients  deserve   a  fair 


asunder.    [Laughter  and  iipplause.]   Some- 
timea,  when  aU  the  remedies  of  the  faculty 


share.    They  wUl  not  practice  self-denial ; 
they  will  over  out,  over  drink,  over  indulge 


fail,  and  the  pataent  is  beyond  the  power  of!  m  dissipation,  and  expect  their  doctor  to 

paying  bills  much  longer,  they  say«  as  a  {make  them  well  with  one  ixiwder  and  one 

dprrtier  resort,  try  Schieferdecker.  And  why. pill.    [Laughter.]    Hence  an  institution  is 

ia  it  that,  after  thirty  years  of  practice  on  |  needed  where  a  man  can  gam  his  health 

these    cast   ofif  patients   of  allopathy  and<  without  being  daily  led   into   temptation. 

homeopathy,  he  nas  lost  oidy  eight?    [Ap-  Man  needs  occasional  rest.    When  the  race 

plauae.]    Because  be    assists  nature  and  is  over,  the  race-horse  is  groomed  in  the  sta- 

makes  the  man  again  a  child.    'Tis  a  pitiful  I  ble  or  turned  loose  m  the  pasture  with  his 

sight  to  walk  up  Wall  street  and  Broadway,  shoes  off.    The  steam  engine  goes  into  the 

aad  see  men,  just  on  the  doorstep  of  para-;machine  shop  for  repairs.  Is  a  man  stronger 

lysiSy  apoplexy,  or  softening  ot  the  brain,! than  the  horse  or  the  locomotive,  tbat  be 

jnat    sieppmg  into  Greenwood,   who,  with 'alone  requires  no  repairs?    We  shall  miss 

proper  treatment,  would  be  good  for  twenty  I  the  doctor,  I   am   afraid,  more   than   he 

years  of  active  life.    [Applause.]  *Tis  pitiful i  will    miss   us    [applause.]    and  wish   his 

to  see  an  innocent  babe,  whose  blooa  was  friends    could     inauoe     nim     to    return. 

pure  for  senerattons,  inoculated  with  some  There  are  many  of  hia  late  patients  ready 

terrible  disease  tbat  the  vaccine  doctor  has ,  and  wilhue  to  build  a  suitable  hydropathie 

'  *         from  some  other   child,  whose  an-,  institute  if  the  ball  is  only  set  rolling.    lam 

willing  to  make  one  of  fifty  to  erect  a  place 
on  the  Hudson,  near  Central  Park,  where 
all  the  advantages  of  the  city,  without  the 
disadrantages  of  the  conntrr,  will  be  inval- 
uable. [ Applause.]  A  boildinfc  like  that  at 
Hkler  Wells,  in  Yorkshiie,  with  grounds, 
and  birds,  and  flowers ;  with  pleasant  walks, 
■hade  trees,  and  plenty  of  pure  water.    It 


oeetora'  blood  has  been  corrupted  for  oen- 
turiee.  [Sensation.]  Tis  pitifol  to  see  so 
niADy  of  om  women  lose  all  sense  of  delioaoy, 
and,  we  might  say,  of  chastity  in  anb- 
mmiDg  to  the  demorahnng  use  of  the 
speenlmn  at  the  suggestion  of  the  family 
phyaioiAn.  Tls  pitifal  to  see  all  habits  of 
let  aside  and  the  seeds  of  drunk- 
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should  be  made  a  place  of  pleasure,  of  re- {fact,  was  in  exoellent  taaie,  and  \^(  w* 
ereation,  of  health,  with  bowiiDg  alleys  and  pany  ex^oyed  themselves  exoeedugi^.  Q* 
billiard  tables,  gymnastio  groonds,  fencing  J  only  regret  felt,  and  that  was  emeotijaiih 
and  Indan  dnos.  It  ahomd  be  made  at-jcere,  was  that  Dr.  Schieferdeoker  ma  ia 
tractive — something  that  will  entrap  an  m-- leave  so  soon,  and  perhaps  forerer.  Adii- 
valid  oat  of  the  hands  of  his  own  family— .olple  of  Preanitz,  the  founder  of  bydropitl?, 
[laughter]— who  will  ridicule  him  if  he  men-,' he  came  to  this  country  thirty  jetn  igoto 
tions  the  name  of  waior  cure.  Men  are  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  his  famooBmu^' 
cowards  at  their  own  taUe  or  when  near  the  After  having  practiced  at  WillovOrore,PL. 
fiftmily  physician.  The  words  humbug, -and  other  parts  of  ^e  oonntry, be  oUb- 
cl^latans,  quackery,  are  fired  off  at  the  lished  himself  in  New  York,  wb£re,u]u< 
poor  man  or  woman  who  dares  to  make  aiTrain  remarked,  he  has  been  sncceesAil  d 
strike  for  health.  ['*  That's  so."]  We  must  I  curing  diseases  if  not  in  maUiigftgiw 
have  music  and   charades,   and  pleasant' fortune.     Indeed,  the  Doctor  bM  beeo  til 

Sastimes,  whieh,  with  the  gossip  of  a  bun- 1  along  an  enthusiast  in  bis  profession,  tad 
rod  patients,  would  make  all  go  merry  as  Sicarea  more  about  spreading  a  knowledges 
marnagobeu.  Lotus  initiate  a  plan  and;it  and  doing  good  than  makmgmoDer-  Hu 
iduce  the  doctor  to  come  back  to  us,  for  1 1  patients  and  friends  are  veiy  deatotia  &« 
know  of  nothing  so  manly,  so  noble,  so 'should  return  to  America,  and  tbcrsp^t 

Sbilanthropic,  as  to  rescue  mankind  fi-omjof  building  him  a  large  hyoropathic  nsBn- 
le  clutches  of  the  honorable  faculty.  [Loud  tion  in  this  dty  ;  but,  whether  b«  sbosU 


applause.] 

The  programme  of  the  evening  was  con- 
cluded by  a  sumptuous  supper.  The  table 
was  spread  with  princely  mnnifioenoe,  and 
with  an  abundance  and  variety  of  the  choic- 
est wines.      The  whole  eatertainment,  m 


ever  come  back  or  not,  one  thing  in  cerlwj, 
and  that  is,  that  he  leaves  now  witb  w 
regrets  and  the  kindest  rcmembrisceoii 
very  large  circle  of  friends,  and  thoMfw 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  hi«  trcl^ 
mont 
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PREFACE 


•«♦•- 


Sonm— /ii  ths  Street  of  a  City,       PsBf  oh0 — Two  PhyndanB  meeting. 

MomtBopathist — ^Now,  Doctor,  we  are  old  friends  and  schoolmates.  We  were 
educated  at  the  same  institutions,  literary  and  scientific.  Our  opinions  differ 
considerably  on  some  important  matters ;  but  I  belieye  we  entertain  a  mutual 
respect  for  each  other's  motiyes  and  feeling^.  Excuse  me,  if  I  urge  upon  you, 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  science  and  humanity,  to  consider  and  iuTcstigate 
Homoeopathy  in  a  serious  and  candid  spirit. 

Allopaihiet, — ^Why,  my  dear  fellow !  I  iuTestigated  it  long  ago.  I  am  a 
thoroughly  practical  man,  Sir  t  a  man  of  facts — ^without  prejudices,  witiiout 
antipaUiies — a  disciple  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  open  to  oouTiction  and 
onbiased  in  my  researches. 

Homctopathut, — Just  the  material,  my  dear  Doctor,  for  a  splendid  Homoeop- 
athist !  What  conclusion  did  your  liberal  iuTestigation  lead  you  to  ?  May 
I  ask  you.  What  is  HovMRopathy  f 

AUopathisL — ^The  art  of  practicing  medicine  with  infinitesimal  doses. 

MomcBopathist — Not  a  bit  of  it ! 

AUopathUt,-^,  yes !  Tou  put  a  grain  of  Aconite  into  the  Mississippi 
riyer  at  St.  Paid,  and  gi^e  a  teaspoonful  of  the  same  riyer  water  at  New 
Orleans  in  cases  of  fever. 

ffonuBopathiet — ^Pooh !    The  dose  is  no  essential  part  of  Homoeopathy. 

AUopathiet. — ^Well,  then,  Homoeopathy  is  the  art  of  treating  disease  on  the 
principle  that  «  Like  cures  like."  The  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit,  is  good  for 
the  bite,  you  know.  But  Mother  Qoose's  Melodies  illustrates  your  doctrine 
admirably.  That  invaluable  book  tells  of  a  gentleman  who  scratched  out 
both  his  eyes  by  jumping  into  a  bramble  bush,  and  forthwith  scratched  them 
in  again  by  jumping  into  another  I  Tou  give  Arsenic  when  a  man  has  been 
poisoned  by  Arsenic,  etc. 

Homceopathist — ^Your  wit  is  better  than  your  knowledge,  but  they  are  both 
dated  about  forty  years  back.  Can't  you  give  me  a  more  scientific  definition 
of  Homoeopathy  T 

AUopathiat. — Homoeopathy  is  the  art  of  prescribing  for  symptoms.  Symp- 
tomatology run  mad.  It  ignores  Pathology,  rejects  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  ages,  and  is  the  grave  of  scientific  medicine. 

Homaopathist.—'So,  Sir !  a  tissue  of  misapprehensions,  long  since  exploded. 

AUopathiet. — It  is  a  strict  system  of  diet — ^no  medicine  at  all — *<  the  art  of 
amusing  the  patient,  whilst  nature  cures  the  disease." 

HomaopathieU — ^You  are  greatly  mistaken.  Sir ! 

AUopatfUtt. — It  never  permits  a  purgative,  an  emetic,  a  blister. 

HonuBopathiet. — Quite  wrong,  Sir ! 

AUopaihiet — Then,  Sir,  it  is  the  most  potent  Allopathy  concealed  under 
Ihe  form  of  sugar  pellets  and  lucid  tinctures. 

Manmopathitt—Jf  oi  at  all,  Sir ! 

AUopathiet — ^What  is  not  deception  and  trickery,  is  downright  transcen- 
dental medical  moonshine. 

JEromMpatkiat—T^o,  Sir !    No,  Sir  I 

A.li4)patki8t. — It  is  humbug,  Sir !  humbug ! !  humbug !  ! ! 

ITtmutopathiat—^Q,  Sir!  no,  Sir ! !  no,  Sir !  !  I 

AlUfpathisL — Then  pray  tell  me,  Sir,  tohat  is  Homoeopathy  ? 

Mamctopaihiet, — ^You  have  yourself  defined  admirably  what  Homoeopathy  is 
not;  if  you  really  wish  to  know  what  it  if, 

BBA]>  THIS  KITTLB  FAMPHMT ! 


HOMCEOFATHY :  WHAT  IS  IT  ? 


<iOi> 


Who  has  not  heard  of  HomoQopathy  ?   From  the  German  centre 

in  which  it  origiDated,  this  strange  medical  doctrine,  with  its 

stranger  practice,  has  diffused  itself,  in  sixty  years,  throughout 

the  civilized  world.     In  the  United  States  alone,  it  has  between 

two  and  three  thousand  educated  practitioners.     It  is  a  vast  and 

growing  power  in  the  .scientific  sphere  of  thought,  demanding 

earnestly  the  attention  of  eveiy  intelligent  man.     Its  real  merit 

may  be  partially  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  obstacles  it  has 

overcome.     In  the  beginning  every  thing  was  against  it.     The 

doctors  ridiculed  it ;    the  people  distnisted  it.     It  was  assailed 

alike  by  professional  jokes  and  by  doggerel  poetry.     The  novelty 

of  its  principle,  the  smallness  of  its  dose,  the  extravagance  of  its 

claims,  the  dogmatism  of  its  foundei*,  the  eccentricities  of  its 

adherents  and  the  exactions  of  its  practice,  all  consi)ircd  to  retard 

Sts  reception.    It  then  had  no  colleges  to  teach — no  hospitals  to 

verify — no  jonmals  to  disseminate  its  discoveries.    How  changed 

is  all  this  at  the  present  day ! 

It  had  also  to  contend  against  the  weight  of  authority,  the 
prestige  of  great  names,  the  power  of  prejudice,  the  inlluence  of 
iashion,  an  immense  commercial  and  corporation  interest  in  the 
old  order  of  things,  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the  whole  ground 
by  a  powerful,  learned  and  jealous  profession.     These  are  still 
its  real   and  only  enemies:    not  tiTith,  or  light,  or  reason,  or 
scifsnce   or  nature.     Independent  and  candid  physicians  came 
slowly  to   its  rescue.     The  indolence  of  some,  the  timidity  of 
others,  and  tlic  self-interest  of  all,  impelled  them  in  the  conserva- 
tive direction.      Still  the  heresy  grew.     When  there  were  not 
physicians  to  urge  it  upon  the  people,  there  were  people  to 
demand    it  of  the  physicians.     Its  vitality  was  indestinictible. 
Pensecated  from  one  place,  it  sprang  up  in  another.  Extinguished 
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here,  it  ignited  there.  When  one  man  rejected  it,  a  dozen 
adopted  it.  Thus  on,  on  it  went,  until  it  became  what  it  is, 
which  is  only  a  prophesy  of  what  it  will  be.  Time  has  falsified 
the  predictions  of  its  enemies,  but  has  not  softened  their  bitter- 
ness. When  they  said  it  was  declining,  it  was  just  wakening  into 
life.  When  they  declared  it  was  dying,  it  was  growing  into 
power.  And  now  that  they  swear  it  is  dead,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
immortal. 

And  yet,  my  good  reader,  what  is  HomoBopathyf  It  has 
excited  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  and  private  discussion. 
Every  Allopathic  professor  ventilates  the  subject  annually  to  his 
credulous  class,  and  every  Allopathic  physician  portrays  its  fol- 
lies and  its  dangers  to  his  restless  patients.  Nothing  is  so  much 
talked  about,  and  nothing  so  little  understood.  The  '' regular 
profession''  universally  sees  it  in  a  false  light.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious  subject.  There  is  some  truth  in  every  thing  which  has 
been  said  against  it,  and  some  weakness  in  every  argument  which 
has  been  propounded  for  it.  And  still  the  Homosopathic  law 
of  euro — "  similia  aimililnts  curantur  " — ^is  the  vivifying  principle 
of  scientific  medicine — the  grand  thought  which  is  to  revolution- 
ize the  medical  world.  It  is  worth  studying.  I  have  the  ambi- 
tion, and  I  think  I  have  the  power,  to  explain  to  you  what 
Homoeopathy  is ;  what  it  really  professes  to  bo  and  to  do ;  its 
essential  nature  and  necessary  limitations — ^without  a  particle  of 
theorizing — ^in  a  plain,  practical  and  convincing  manner.  What 
if  it  be  not  Hahnemannism,  the  Homoeopathy  of  the  past?  Re- 
flect candidly  on  my  views  and  ask  yourself  as  you  read.  Is  not 
this  the  Homoeopathy  of  nature,  of  reason,  of  common  sense— 
the  HomoBopathy  of  the  future  ? 

DEPABTMBNTS  OF  PBACTICB  JTOT  HOIKBOPATHIC. 

In  the  first  place:  Homodopathy  is  not  a  new  and  perfect 
Science  of  Me^cine.  It  is  no  new  gospel,  no  new  revelation  to 
the  medical  world.  All  such  claims  are  preposterous.  It  is  not 
Science,  but  a  part  of  it.  It  is  not  Medicine,  but  a  grand  reform 
in  one  of  its  departments.  It  has  no  new  Anatomy  or  Chemistry 
or  Physiology  or  Pathology.  It  has  no  new  Surgery  or  Obstet- 
rics, although  it  has  made  great  improvements  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  surgical  and  obstetrical  cases.  It  does  not  reject 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages.  It  is  not  *^the  grave  of 
scientific  medicine,'^  but  its  cradle.  It  holds  fast  to  all  that  is 
good  in  the  storehouses  of  the  past    Every  fact  is  of  use  to  it. 


Every  truth  is  in  symT^athy  with  it.  It  rcnuJiatos  notliln^  but 
error.  The  whole  cycle  of  scionce.s,  physij.il  auj  psychjlojical, 
.3  necessary  to  its  fiill  aiul  fiiKil  (li^velopincTit. 

BLVontlly :  There  are  many  mcasiu'cs  (not  mc^icinos)  valti.'iblc 
JY  i:i  li'^iJOJisible  in  the  troatmi'iit  of  disease.  ISiicli  fur  iiislaiice 
IS  nlate  to  the  proper  an  1  sciruLiilo  regulation  <>f  temperature, 
!l^^'.t,  air,  ^vjiter,  IboJ,  CMcrei'«e.  h.ibits  and  the  various  in^hienoes 
vhicli  ino.lify  <»ur- mental  and  moral  life.  Tiiere,  too,  is  t!ie  vast 
.cnlmof  ilytiropatiiy — a  therapeutic  world  ia  itself— the  opor.uijn 
nt  Lot  and  cold  water,  of  ice,  steam,  vapor,  bcal  and  general 
^:'thing,  packing,  etc.,  etc.  Electricity;  also,  galvanism,  m.ig- 
r.eli-'ai,  mesmerism,  kinesipathy  and  chrono-thorinalisni,  are  no 
.loubt  exceedingly  valuable  in  tlie  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases. All  these  arc  not  IIomc30i)at]iy.  They  ueitlier  exclude 
it,  nor  arc  they  excluiled  by  it.  Tl>ey  constitute  a  grand  e-d- 
!  iteral  department  of  the  llealin;:^  Art  —  in  tlio  most  tViciidly 
w  i:u'C0  wit!i  the  homceo[):ithic  aviuiinislratlon  of  dru;:;^. 

Thirdly  :  Homcoopathy  dues  not  i  .:L'rfjro  wiili  the  use  of 
niechanicdl  measures,  nor  ever  wlch  t.-e  ure  of  druc ,?  for  certiiin 
mechanical  i)'iri)oses.  Vomiting  miy  e::pt'l  a  ])oison  from  the 
rtomach,  a  gall-stone  from  tho  bilipvy  ducts,  or  a  f  dse  membrane 
:i*oin  the  windpii)e.  The  llomr'jopathist  may  thus  u-^e  emetics 
fjr  their  mechanical  effect.  Ergot  to  empty  the  nti-rus,  bclla- 
"'onna  to  dilate  the  pupil,  ehl<)rv)form  to  relax  the  muscles,  sulphur 
ointment  to  kill  the  itch-insect,  verjnifiiges  to  destr(»y  and  exj)el 
worms,  and  in  certain  eases  astringents,  diluents,  cmoHiL-uts  and 
protectives  (such  as  collodion),  are  examples  of  drugs  being  used 
to  bring  abont  certain  mechanical  ends,  all  admisL-able  in  tlie 
btrictest  homoeopathic  practice.  Purgatives  in  some  cases  of 
i^Tcat  intestinal  obstruction  or  torpor,  become  simple  mechanical 
agents.  Even  blood-letting,  as  a  mechanical  measure,  is  perfectly 
allowable  to  the  Homoeopathic  physician.  He  does  not  use  it 
simply  bc'^ause  the  superiority  of  his  medicine  enables  him  to 
cure  ills  patient  without  it.  "  Let  your  lancet  rest,"  said  a  dis- 
tinguished HomoBopathist,  "  but  do  not  throw  it  away." 

Fourthly :  There  are  chemical  means  of  cure  often  available, 
Jind  which  act  according  to  the  laws  of  inorganic  or  organic 
chemistry,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  antidotes  for  many  poisons 
:ire  used  on  this  principle,  and,  of  course,  in  the  doses  found 
reciuisite  by  laboratory  experiment — a  certain  quantity  of  antidote 
heing  required  to  neutralize  a  certain  quantity  of  poison.  I  low 
often  have  we  Homoeopathists  had  to  answer  the  silly  question. 
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whether  or  not  we  treated  arsenical  poisonmg  by  small  doses  of 
arsenic  ?  Examples  of  chemical  therapeutics  are  the  following : 
Acids  and  alkalies  for  excess  of  alkalinity  or  acidity  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal or  urinary  secretions  ;  vegetable  acids  for  scurvy ; 
alkalies  to  dissolve  inspissated  mucus  in  some  bronchial  affections ; 
certain  remedies  which  modify  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
blood ;  iron  for  an  impoverished  state  of  that  fluid,  phosphate  of 
lime  when  deficient  in  the  bones ;  chlorine,  charcoal,  lime,  creo- 
sote and  other  antiseptics  to  arrest  or  prevent  putridity,  etc. 
This  is  not  Homoeopathy;  neither  is  it  Allopathy.  It  is  vital 
chemistry,  operating  by  special  laws  of  its  own,  and  equally  free 
to  the  advocates  of  any  system  of  medicine. 

THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  PRINCIPLB   OR  LAW. 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  those  departments  of  practice  in 
which  Homoeopathy,  as  such,  does  not  profess  to  operate,  we  can 
approach  more  understandingly  to  the  far  greater  and  more 
important  field  in  which  it  gives  us  the  sole  law  of  cure.  The 
only  point  of  dispute  between  Allopathists  and  Homoeopathists 
is  about  the  vital  or  dynamic  action  of  drugs,  and  their  appUcation 
in  the  cure  of  disease.  What  is  a  medi^'ne?  Given  to  the 
healthy  man,  in  sufficient  dose,  it  is  always  a  poison.  The  Greeks 
had  but  one  word  for  medicin'5  and  poison.  That  drugs  have  any- 
special  healing,  mollifying,  curative  effect  is  merely  a  popular 
superstition.  Every  drug  is  a  poison,  and  it  cures  by  means  of 
its  poisonous  or  disease-producing  propeiiies.  Every  dose  of 
medicine  occasions,  beyond  all  dispute,  an  artificial  disease. 
This  artificial  disease  is  the  secret  of  the  cure.  Every  dose  of 
medicine  given  by  an  AUopathist  to  cm*e  a  sick  man,  would,  if  he 
were  well,  make  him  sick.  Let  this  great  truth,  so  ignored  by 
the  profession,  so  unknown  to  the  pubUo,  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  The  idea  is  very  ancient.  An  old  Sanscrit  poem  declares 
that  poison  is  the  remedy  for  poison.  The  homoeopathic  law 
peeps  out  even  in  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medical  literature. 
It  is  hinted  at,  or  sometimes  openly  declared,  in  the  saws  and 
axioms  of  almost  all  the  nations.  Shakspeare,  who  caught  up 
everything  which  was  true  and  beautiful  by  a  Idnd  of  divine 
instmct,  thus  teaches  us  Homoeopathy : 


"  In  polaon  there  li  pbyalo :  and  ihia  newi, 
HATlnf  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  rick, 
Being  riek,  bae  In  tome  meanre  made  me  well.** 

[Hauy  IV,  Pail  9|  Ao(  1,  8ont  1. 
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Never  forget  it.     Draj^  always  produce  artificial  diseases. 
These  artificial  diseases  are  the  mediums  of  the  cure.     Where 
AsO.  they  be  produced  and  to  what  extent?    These  are  the  only 
vital  questions.      The  AUopathist,  in  accordance  with  certain 
theories  of  disease  and  its  cure,  en:  ploys  the  poisonous  properties 
of  drugs  to  produce  certain  physiolo^cal  perturbations,  vomiting, 
purging,  sweating,  increased  or  diminished  secretions,  narcosis, 
depletion,  stimulation,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he  believes  wiQ  effect  his 
object    His  general  idea  is  to  produce  a  state  opposite  to  that 
already  eating.    The  HomcBopathist  repudiates  all  this  theory 
and  practice,  and  affirms  that  diseases  are  cured  by  those  drugs 
which  produce  similar  diseases,  in  strong  doses,  on  the  healthy 
flian.     Both  parties  use  poisons  to  cure.     The  situation,  extent 
and  character  of  the  poisoning  or  artificial  disease  are  the  only 
mooted  points.      A  slight,  similar,  morbid   impression  in  the 
diseased  spot,  is  the  simple  and  beautiM  law  of  Homceopathy. 
The  AUopathist,  having  no  such  therapeutic  law — ^nothing  but  his 
omde  and  often  contradictory  theories  to  guide  him — ^produces 
vary  strong  morbid  impressions,  sometimes,  similar,  and  some- 
tames  dissimilar ;  sometimes  in  the  diseased  point,  sometimes  in 
distant  points ;   often  in  both.     Sometimes  one  of  his  medicines 
produces  one  set  of  these  symptoms,  whilst  another  medicine  pro- 
duces the  other.    Sometimes  a  second  medicine  is  required  to 
undo  what  he  had  effected  by  the  first.    He  pulls  down,  only  to 
build  up  again.    Now  he  blows  hot,  then  cold ;  and  so  on.     In 
fact,  his  philosophy  is  a  labyrinth  and  his  practice  a  chaos. 

Hahnemann  states  our  therapeutic  law  in  the  following  terms : 
^^A  dynamic  disease  in  the  living  economy  of  man  is  extinguished 
in  a  permanent  manner  by  another,  that  is  still  more  powerful, 
when  the  latter,  (without  being  of  the  same  species)  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  it  in  its  mode  of  manifesting  itself.'' 
Leaving  out  the  unnecessary  and  unestablished  hypothesis,  that 
the  new  disease  is  stronger  than  the  old  one,  this  formula  is  the 
moBt  practical  and  beneficent  generalization  which  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  science  of  medicine.    A  dynamic  natural  disease 
(not  a  mechanical  or  chemical  deviation  from  the  normal  standard) 
IS  best  cured  by  producing  a  similar  (not  the  same)  dynamic 
disturbance  in  the  same  parts  and  tissues,  which  therefore  mani- 
fests itself  by  similar  symptoms.    This  is  the  only  *^  indication '' 
in  Homoeopathici  practice.    This  is  the  clue  which  leads  us  out  of 
all  the  old  labyrinths  of  speculation  and  experiment,  and  makes 
the  disease-produoing  power  of  drugs. 
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Now  this  IB  the  fundamental  idea  of  Hom<Bopathy,  its  troe 
basis,  its  comer  stone,  its  only  essential  element.  All  other  ques- 
tions—of large  or  small  doses,  of  pellets  or  tinetores,  of  dyna- 
mizations,  of  what  Hahnemann  said,  of  what  this  or  that  disciple 
said  or  did,  of  imagination,  or  diet,  or  nature,  or  imposture,  eta, 
etc. — all  these  questions  and  many  other  such,  have  no  bearing 
*  on  the  point  under  trial,  and  are  altogether  collateral  and  imper- 
tinent No  matter  what  solution  they  receive,  Homoeopatiiy 
remains  intact,  vital,  indestmctable,  and  sure  to  be  the  medicine 
of  the  future,  unless  you  overturn  this  grand  pedestal,  this  natural 
or  vital  law,  on  which  it  has  been  erected.  It  is  only  the  small 
fry  of  Allopathy,  knowing  little  and  thinking  less,  who  attempt 
to  ridicule  this  principle,  ^'similia  dmilibus  curantur'' — ^'^Like 
cures  like."  The  great  leaders,  the  intelligent  men  of  their 
school,  although  attacking  our  system  just  as  bitterly  on  the 
unimportant  side-issues,  do  not  dare  to  impugn  the  truth  of  the 
fundamental  law.  They  content  themselves  with  attempting  to 
limit  its  applications.  Witness  the  following  evidence  from  the 
very  highest  Allopathic  authorities. 


THB  LAW  PBOVED  BY   4LL0PATHI0  BVIDBNCS. 

*<  When  Hahnemann  promulgated  this  therapeutic  formula,  **nmilia  nmiUbut 
eurantuTf**  he  supported  his  assertions  by  citations  from  the  practice  of  the 
most  illustrious  physicians^  There  is  every  proof  that  local  inflammations 
are  frequently  cured  by  the  direct  application  of  irritants,  'which  cause  a 
similar  inflammation  ;  the  artificial  irritation  substituting  itself  for  the 
primitiTe  one." — Trousseau  et  Pidouz,  Traite  de  Therapeutique,  Tome  1, 
page  470. 

"  Supercession.  By  this  process  is  meant  the  displacing  or  prevention  of 
one  affection  by  the  establisment  of  another  in  the  seat  of  it.  It  is  a  general, 
though  by  no  means  a  universal,  pathological  law,  that  two  powerful  diseases 
or  forms  of  abnormal  action,  cannot  exist  in  the  whole  system  or  in  any  port 
of  it  at  the  same  time.  If,  therefore,  we  can  produce  a  new  disease  or  new 
mode  of  abnormal  action  in  the  exact  position  of  one  that  may  be  existing  or 
expected,  we  may  possibly  supersede  the  latter ;  and  if  the  new  disorder 
subside  spontaneously,  without  injury,  we  cure  our  patients.  The  operation 
of  numerous  remedial  agents  may  be  explained  in  this  way." — ^Wood's  Thera- 
peutics, Vol.  1,  page  54 

«Upon  this  ground  we  are  disposed  to  suggest  the  use  of  strychnia  in 
tetanus ;  not  that  we  have  become  followers  of  Hahnemann,  but  that  it  is  a 
simple  and  undeniable  fact,  that  disorders  are  occasionally  removed  by 
remedies  which  have  the  power  of  producing  similar  affections.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  explain  this  fact  by  an  arbitrary  principle,  that  one  artificial 
irritation  excludes  a  spontaneous  irritation  of  the  same  kind.   A  more  rational 
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groDBd  for  a&  estpeotation  of  benefit  from  Homoeopatlilo  remedies  may  be 
found  in  the  consideratiob,  that  such  agente  prove  by  their  occasional  pro- 
duction of  symptoms  like  those  of  the  disease  to  be  treated,  that  they  act 
on  the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  that  there  is  a 
probability,  that  in  their  operation  on  that  part  (whether  it  be  to  the  extent 
of  producing  a  similar  disease  or  not)  they  may  effect  a  beneficial  change. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  for  instance,  having  been  known  to  produce  a  discharge  of 
bloody  urine,  might  be  rationally  administered  in  a  case  of  spontaneous 
h^mataria. — Dr.  Symonds'  Article  on  Tetanus,  Qyolop.  of  Pract.  Medicine, 
▼ol.  4^  page  375. 

For  myself,  I  accept  the  above  paragraphs  as  a  very  fsdr  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  upon  which  I  practice  what  is  called 
Homoeopathy.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
independant  "  regular  "  physicians,  I  can  establish  the  truth  and 
rationality  of  the  Homoeopathic  law.  I  might  multiply  quotations 
by  the  dozen,  but  the  above  are  sufficient.  We  differ,  not  as  to 
the  nature,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  this  great  therapeutic  principle 
immortalized  by  Hahnemann.  Our  Allopathic  friends  give  it  a 
subordinate  place :  we  insist  upon  its  supremacy.  They  acknow- 
ledge its  partial  influence ;  we  maintain  its  universal  applicability 
in  the  vital  sphere.  If  they  would  abandon  their  unproved  theo- 
ries of  disease,  their  perturbativc  measures  of  cure,  their  experi- 
mentation upon  the  sick,  instead  of  upon  the  healthy,  for  their 
knowledge  of  drugs,  and  apply  their  own  philosophy  to  practice, 
with  a  discreet  diminution  of  all  their  doses,  they  would  soon 
discover  for  themselves  the  imiversality  of  the  Homoeopathic  law. 

The  great  truths  of  Homoeopathy  are  sometimes  acknowledged 
by  Old  School  thinkers  in  other  shapes  and  under  other  hypothe- 
ses. Take  for  instance  the  following  passage  from  It  splendid 
work  on  Pharmacology,  (vol.  1,  page  32)  by  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Wood> 
whose  admirable  lectures  I  attended  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania : 

"  The  sensibilities  are  often  different  in  health  and  in  disease,  so  that  the 
nme  medicine  may  produce  opposite  effects  in  these  two  states.  Thus, 
cayenne  pepper,  which  produces  in  the  healthy  fauces,  redness  and  burning 
pain,  acts  as  a  sedatiTO  io  the  sore  throats  of  scarlet  fever.  A  concentrated 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  applied  to  the  denuded  skin  or  to  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, acts  as  an  irritant ;  while  the  same  solution,  very  much  diluted,  will 
operate  as  a  sedatiye  through  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  medicine.*' 

Leaving  out  his  theory  of  •*  different  sensibilities,^^  "  opposite 
effects,''  *'  stimulant  action,"  "  sedative  action" — all  mere  hypo- 
theses, good  examples  oi  the  vicious,  theorizing  propensities  of 
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the  Allopathic  achool— what  are  the  naked  £Msts  which  Dr.  \V<Nfd 
here  acknowledges?  Thai  acetate  of  lead  prodncen  a  sewre 
irritation  of  the  heahfay  tiflsaea,  whilst  a  very  much  diluted  prep- 
aration of  the  same  sabatanoe  cnrea  a  sinular  irritation ;  that  cay- 
enne pepper  produces  a  burning  sore  throat  in  the  healthy  man, 
but  cures  the  same  kind  of  a  sore  throat  in  the  sick  one.  Tea, 
Pro£  Wood !  push  your  own  teachings  here  to  their  logical  issue, 
and  they  will  lead  you  into  all  the  great  truths  and  therapeutic 
blessings  of  Homceopathy.  Arsenic  concentrated  will  inflame 
the  stomach ;  diluted,  will  cure  a  similar  state.  Colocynth  con- 
centrated will  purge  and  gripe ;  diluted,  will  relieye  the  same 
symptoms.  Cantharides  concentrated  will  produce  strangury; 
diluted^  will  cure  it.  Belladonna  concentrated  will  congest  the 
brain ;  diluted,  will  relieve  a  brain  already  congested ;  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  through  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  What  further 
proof  do  we  need  of  the  truth  and  rationality  of  the  Horooso- 
pathic  principle  ? 

Indeed,  who  does  not  see  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  **  fxmtror 
ria  contrams  curantur^^ — ^**oppo8ite8  are  cored  by  opposites" — 
has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  nature?  It  is  a  phrase  or  an  idea 
accommodated  to  the  shallowness  of  our  untutored  thought :  just 
as  we  say,  ^  the  sun  sets,^'  when  yet  science  teaches  us  that  the 
sun  never  sets,  but  that  his  appearance  and  disappearance  depend 
upon  the  revolutions  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  ^^  opposites  "  iu 
any  such  sense  as  this  ancient  medical  heresy  suggests  to  the 
mind.  Cold  is  not  the  opposite  of  heat,  but  its  negation ;  dark- 
ness is  not  the  opposite  of  light,  but  the  effect  of  its  withdrawal ; 
ease  is  not  the  opposite  of  pain,  but  its  absence ;  weakness  is  not 
the  opposite  of  strength,  but  the  want  of  it;  a  slow  pulse  is  not 
the  opposite  of  a  rapid  one,  but  its  diminution.  Inflammation, 
neuralgia,  dropsy,  vomiting,  purging,  etc.,  have  no  '^  opposites.^^ 
Drugs  produce  no  ^^  opposites'^  to  these  morbid  states^  but  oidy 
more  or  less  inflammation,  neuralgia,  dropsy,  vomiting,  purging^ 
etc.  Allopathy  is  dissipated  by  analysis.  HomcBopathy,  '^  nmr 
Uia  mmUibus^'*  more  or  less  accurate,  more  or  less  scientific, 
more  or  less  freed  from  collateral  impediments,  is  the  final  issue 
of  all  medical  progress. 

PHASES  or  THB  HOH(EOPATHIC  I.AW. 

There  are  three  branches  or  classifications  of  tlioHomcsopathio 
principle  when  applied  to  practice,  each  of  which  it  is  important 
to  consider. 
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Ist  When  we  {Nrodnoe  a  similar  morbid  impression  in  the  dis- 
eased organ,  we  praotiee  dvreety  irritative  or subBtituHveJloma^O'' 
pathy.  This  includes  nine-tenths  of  onr  daily  nse  of  drugs :  it  is 
p<xre  Honioaopathy. 

2d.  When  we  produce  a  similar  morbid  impression  in  a  distant 
healthy  part,  in  sympathetic  relationship  with  the  diseased  part, 
so  that  tiie  morbid  impression  is  reflected  or  communicated  by 
nervous  transmission  from  one  to  the  other,  we  are  practicing  in- 
direety  eympatheHe  or  transpoMive  Homceopathy. 

3d.  When  we  produce  a  morbid  impression  in  healthy  parts  to 
prevent  or  exclude  an  approaching  or  threatened  similar  affection, 
we  pnto^ce  What  may  be  cAllecl  preeemtive  or  anHcipative  Ho- 
moBopatby. 

DIBBCT  HOMOBOPATHT. 

The  most  Obvious  iliustration  of  direct  irritative,  or  substitutive 
HomcBOpadiy  is  found  in  the  common  treatment  of  those  local 
diseases  which  are  wittiin  the  reach  of  our  hands  and  instruments. 
The  use  of  caustic  or  irritant  eye-washes  to  inflamed  eyes,  of 
mtarate  of  silver  to  sore  throats  or  to  the  neck  of  the  uteras,  the 
introduction  of  medicated  bougies,  of  stimulant  injections,  as  in 
hydrocele,  ascites,  etc. ;  and  the  application  of  blisters,  caustics, 
iodine,  etc.,  to  ulcers,  erysipelas  and  other  cutaneous  affections, 
are  examples  in  point.  Whatever  explanatory  theory  may  sway 
th6  mind  of  the  physician,  the  ultimate  fact  is,  that  a  similar  arti- 
ficii^  disease  has  been  induced  in  the  diseased  tissues.  The  AUo- 
pathist  has  perhaps  not  reflected  on  the  essential  point  of  simi- 
lariiy.  'Exit  how  can  )t  be  otherwise  ?  Can  he  cure  an  inflam- 
mation by  producing  a  neuralgia  in  the  part;  or  a  hemorrhage, 
by  Occasioning  a  dropsy;  or  a  convulsion,  by  bringing  on  a 
cough?  He  will  And  that  all  of  his  local  applications  to  diseased 
points  are  tliemdelves  irritant,  and  he  will  perfect  his  practice  by 
making  their  use  as  homoeopathic  as  possible. 

By  an  easy  and  natural  step  we  pass  from  this  point  to  another, 
which  i(S  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  novel  one  in 
our  whdte  etpositiotu  Homceopathic  medicine  is  but  an  an  ex- 
teii(iiMi  to  the  invisible  interior  of  the  body,  of  the  theraputic 
pT&kCifptef  which  the  Old' School  finds  so  efficient  in  the  local  treat- 
ment of  disease.  There  iis  no  reason  why  inflammation  of  the 
bnlirf,  fiver,  heirt^  lungs,  bones,  or  any  deep  seated  organ  or 
ti8Sd^t<^^|i^j[  YjiQl  be  as  readily  modified  and  cured  by  direct 
hritants,  as  similar  morbid  states  in  the  capillary  system  of  the 
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eye,  throat,  the  urethra,  or  the  Bldii«  K  the  Allopathists  conld 
have  caaterized  the  brain,  longs,  liver,  etc.,  they  would  have  done 
so  long  ago :  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  Now  nature  has  provided  us  with  a  vast  number  of 
specific  caustics  or  initants  to  every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body. 
By  means  of  the  weU-recognized  specific  aflEinities  of  drugs  for 
ceitain  organs  and  tissues,  we  can  produce  artificial  diseases  in 
any  given  point  of  the  body.  What  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  the 
throat  or  eye,  belladonna  is  to  the. brain,  cantharides  to  the  kid- 
ney, arsenic  to  the  stomach,  tartar  emetic  to  the  lungs,  calomel  to 
l^e  liver,  nux  vomica  to  the  spinal  cord,  etc,  etc.  That  idea  leads 
you  into  Homoeopathy. 

But  how  shall  we  compel  nature  to  render  up  to  us  the  secret 
of  these  glorious  specifics  ?  By  long  and  painful  ezperimentakon 
upon  the  sick,  the  Old  School  has  stumbled  upon  the  homoeopathic 
uses  of  a  good  many  drugs.  Mercury  for  syphilis,  copavia  for 
gonorrhea,  sabina  for  uterine  hemorrhage,  calomel  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes,  tartar  emetic  for  pneumonia, 
rhubarb  in  diarrhea,  ipecac  for  vomiting,  nux  vomica  for  asthma, 
quinine  for  intermittent,  tonics  for  debility,  alcohol  for  delirium 
tremens,  and  turpentine  in  urinary  diseases,  may  be  cited  as  illus- 
trations of  the  fact  Ahnost  all  the  so-called  *^  alteratives  "  of 
Allopathy  cure  upon  homoeopathic  principles.  Individual  physi- 
cians have  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  used  almost  every  d^mg 
on  homoeopathic  principles ;  but  the  above  specific  applications 
have  received  a  very  general  endorsement  from  tiie  profession. 
When  Allopathic  physicians  use  those  drugs  in  the  above  men- 
tioned diseases,  they  are  practicing  a  crude,  bungling  Homoeo- 
pathy, with  too  large  doses,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  of  the 
fact. 

Samuel  Hahnemann  enriched  the  science  and  reformed  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  by  discovering  the  true  way  to  get  at  the  specific 
operation  of  drugs.  Whilst  engaged  in  translating  Cullen's  Ma- 
teria Medica  from  English  into  German,  he  was  struck  with  the 
darkness  whicb  surrounded  the  action  pt  Peruvian  bark  The 
idea  occurred  to  him,  that  the  true  way  to  solve  the  mystery  and 
to  ascertain  the  pure  and  unadulterated  power  of  drugs,  was  to 
take  them  in  large  doses  when  in  perfect  health.  With  a  won- 
derful spirit  of  honest  research,  and  a  noble  self-sacrifice,  he  took 
Peruvian  bark  until  it  produced  in  him  an  attack  of  intermittent 
fever,  for  which  it  is  specific.  That,  my  good  reader,  was  the 
cradle  of  Homoeopathy.  Hahnemann  and  his  pupils  and  disoipleB 
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proceeded  to  construct  a  new  Materia  Medica,  by  experimenting 
upon  themselves  with  full  doses.  This  has  been  the  pure  homoBO- 
pathic  method  of  obtaining  such  knowledge  ever  since.  This 
new,  re-constructed,  reformed  Materia  Medica  is  the  true  glory 
of  HomcBopathy.  Of  its  pricelesH  worth  our  Allopathic  friends 
have  no  conception.  It  is  to  them  a  vast  and  e^apeless  chaos  of 
material,  which  they  had  rather  ridicule  than  study.  It  has  in- 
deed its  faults,  its  errors,  its  fallacies,  its  fantasies,  all  of  whieh 
may  be  eliminated  by  philosophic  analysis,  leaving  a  residuum  of 
incalculable  value.  From  this  great  Materia  Medica  nine-tenths 
of  our  practice  is  drawn.  It  is  no  child's  play,  no  apprentice's 
labor,  no  first-class  student's  work,  to  study,  to  understand  and 
to  practice  Homceopathy.  Cultivated  minds  have  sometimes 
shrunk  away  from  the  task,  and  affected  an  incredulity  they  were 
too  intelligent  to  feeL 

OmiBBCT    HOMCBOPATHY. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  a  very  large  remaining 
part  of  Allopathic  practice,  namely,  that  known  as  counter-irrita- 
tion or  revulsion,  is  also  essentially  homoeopathic  in  its  action. 
When  a  drug  is  given  to  a  sick  man^  no  matter  what  the  physician 
proposes  in  his  own  mind  to  do,  the  upshot  of  his  practice  is,  that 
be  produces  an  artificial  disease  somewhere  in  the  body.  If  it  is 
a  similar  disease  in  the  diseased  point,  he  practices  homoeepathic- 
ally  and  cures  his  patient  If  it  is  a  dissimilar  disease  in  the  same 
point,  he  practices  allopathically  or  anti-pathically,  and  does  not 
cure  him.  But  suppose  he  cannot  or  does  not  reach  or  act  upon 
the  diseased  point  at  all  He  then  produces  an  artificial  disease 
in  some  distant  and  healthy  point.  What  relation  does  fchis  dis- 
tant disease  bear  to  the  existing  one  ?  If  it  is  an  altogether 
different  disease,  it  {ust  inflicts  so  much  additional  suffering  and 
injury  on  the  patient.  A  cramp  in  the  stomach  cannot  cure  a 
cough;  a  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  cannot  oure  a  neuralgia; 
a  convulsion  cannot  cure  a  sore  throat,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  But 
a  similar  disease  in  a  healthy  point,  may,  by  refiex  action,  sympa- 
thy or  nervous  transmission,  cure  a  similar  disease  naturally  ex- 
isting in  some  other  point.    Let  us  illustrate  this  matter. 

A  blister  to  the  skin  frequently  is  advantageous  in  certain 
stages  of  pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  bowels,  etc. 
The  value  of  mustard  plasters  is  known  to  everybody.  How  do 
they  act?  The  common  theory  is  that  they  detract  nervous  and 
vascular  supply  from  the  diseased  internal  point  towards  the  sur- 
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face  irritated — ^that  there  is  a  transfer  of  disease  from  the  centre 
to  the  oiroumference.  Now  this  supposed  derivation  is  all  sheer 
hypothesis.  Pereira,  a  very  high  Allopathio  authority,  prononnoes 
it  to  be  ^'  perfectly  gratuitous  and  incapable  of  proof"  The 
truth  is  precisely  the  opposite.  They  reflect  their  surface-irrita> 
tion  over  to  the  inflamed  organ,  and  cure  it  homoBopathically. 
Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  one  of  the  greatest  Old  School  writers,  acknowl- 
edges that  '^  a  part  at  least  of  the  utility  of  blisters  is  owing  to 
the  direct  stimulation  conveyed  to  the  capillaries  of  the  diseased 
tissue.  They  are  essentially  stimulants.''  No  other  ezplanatipii 
than  this  is  needed. 

Let  us  watch  nature  and  deduce  our  philosophy  from  her  beau* 
tiful  processes.  Bums,  which  are  accidental  blisters,  frequently 
produce  internal  inflammations.  An  extensive  bum  on  the  abdo- 
men will  cause  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels — on 
the  chest,  it  wlQ  inflame  the  lungs ;  on  the  head  and  face,  the 
brain.  So  of  all  irritations ;  they  are  reflected  from  point  to  point 
in  sympathetic  relationship.  The  cold  douche  to  the  surface,  con- 
tracting the  cutaneous  capillaries,  repeats  its  impression,  by  ner- 
vous transmission  on  the  visceral  capiUaries,  and  so  arrests  inter- 
nal hemorrhages,  etc.  The  organic  state  produced  in  one  point, 
is  reproduced  or  repeated  in  others.  The  irritated  surface  reflects 
its  own  state  over  to  the  point  naturally  diseased,  and  this  re- 
flected stimulation  is  equivalent  to  a  direct  cauterization,  or  to 
the  action  of  a  drug  specific  to  the  point.  Purgatives,  by  irri- 
tating a  vast  tract  of  mucous  membrane,  will  relieve,  or  at  least 
palliate,  upon  this  principle,  a  great  number  of  internal  diseases. 
This  is  indirect,  sympathetic  or  transpositive  Homcnopathy.  The 
homoBopathic  law  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  cures. 

While  thus  teaching  that  there  is  but  one  philosophy  of  cure- 
that  the  key  to  Homoeopathy  is  also  the  key  to  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  useful  in  Allopathy — and  that  the  homceopathic  law 
underlies  aU  rational  medicine  as  its  true  foundation,  and  has 
never  been  understood  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  and  power, 
by  either  its  enemies  or  its  friends,  I  would  not  have  my  reader 
to  suppose  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  one  practices  one  system, 
or  the  other.  The  superiority  of  Homoeopathy  to  the  old  practice 
cannot  ^ell  be  estimated  or  described.  The  difference  between 
them  is  like  that  between  silver  and  gold.  Oux  la^  of  cure  sur- 
rounds us  with  a  new  atmosphere  of  light,  beauty,  and  order. 
Our  Materia  Medioa  is  rich  in  therapeutic  resources.  We  have, 
scores  of  wonderful  specifics  which  accomplish  for  us  what  we 
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wish,  without  resorting  to  the  coarse,  omnbrous,  complex  aud 
often  injunous  appliances  of  the  Old  School,  even  though  the 
latter  Iiave  the  hom<Bopathic  law  as  the  secret  of  their  occasional 
success.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  we  demand  as  our  right. 
If  at  any  time  our  finer  and  purer  homoDopathic  measures  should 
fail,  owing  either  to  the  infancy  of  our  art,  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge,  or  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  our  case,  we  ai'e 
warranted  in  resortiag,  without  being  guilty  of  any  inconsistency, 
to  any  other  medicines  or  measures  which  we  honestly  believe  to 
have  a  genmne  homoeopathic  foundation  for  their  remedial  value. 
Our  practice,  then,  can  be  misunderstood  only  by  the  very  igno- 
rant or  the  very  uncharitable. 

ANTICIPATIVB    HOM<EOPATHY. 

This  class  of  homoeopathic  measures  is  rather  small  at  present, 
but  is  probably  capable  of  very  great  enlargement.  Vaccination 
is  an  artificial  disease,  of  which  the  essential  element  is  a  sore  or 
pustule,  precisely  resembling  that  of  small  pox.  The  effect  on  the 
system  mysteriously  lasts  a  great  while,  and  prevents  or  excludes 
the  poison  of  small  pox  from  affcctiug  the  protected  individual 
Belladonna  produces  many  of  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  • 
and  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  valuable  preventive  of  that  ter- 
rible disease — ^that  is,  keep  the  child  under  the  influence  of  the 
belladonna  poison,  and  it  excludes  for  the  time  being  the  scarlet 
fever  poison.  To  paint  the  sound  skin  around  an  inflammation 
^vith  caustic,  iodine,  etc.,  to  prevent  its  extension,  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  anticipative  Homoeopathy.  But  the  best  illustration  is 
found  in  the  use  of  Quinine  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 
£>r.  Wood,  (Allopathic,)  explains  its  action  in  this  manner :  Qui- 
nine produces  certain  morbid  impressions  in  the  same  nervous 
centres  through  which  the  natural  causes  of  intermittent  operate. 
If  the  Quinine-poisoning  is  effected  during  the  interval  of  the 
paroxysm,  the  malarial  poison  is  excluded  from  operating  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  no  paroxysm  occurs.  This  production  of  a 
similar  artificial  disease  before  hand,  to  prevent  or  exclude  one 
which  is  threatened,  is  anticipative  Homoeopathy.  It  may  furnish 
the  clue  to  the  future  discovery  of  many  prophylactics. 

A  WOSD  ABOUT  THE  THSOBT  OF  HOMCEOPATBT. 

We  naturally  propose  to  ourselves  an  explanation  of  every 
thing  we  see.  We  love  to  understand  causes.  Alas!  how  seldom 
are  we  gratified.    The  greater,  the  grander  the  fact,  the  less  do 
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we  know  of  the  causes  of  it.  Life  and  all  its  phenomena  is  a 
world  of  mystery,  of  whose  causes  we  know  nothing.  Tlie  apple 
falls  to  the  ground,  but  we  can  discover  no  cause  for  gravitation. 
The  needle  trembles  toward  the  pole,  but  we  cannot  tell  why  iron 
is  magnetic.  We  can  assign  no  adequate  reason  for  any  one  of 
the  thousand  wonders  of  chemical  aifinity.  So  of  the  Homa30- 
pathic  law.  But  the  facts  remain  always  the  same,  and  we  can 
use  them  as  we  please.  ^'  Like  cures  like,"  is  as  fixed  a  fact  as 
any  thing  in  physics.  Whj/  like  should  cure  like  may  never  be 
fully  known.  Still,  our  homoQopathic  philosophers  have  made 
many  brave  and  ingenious  attempts  to  solve  the  enigmii.  The 
literature  of  the  school,  French,  German  and'  English,  swarms 
with  theories  and  speculations  on  this  inexhaustible  theme.  I 
wrote  a  book  myself  on  the  subject,  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  I 
have  now  a  still  more  elaborate  and  recondite  theory  to  broach, 
if  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  the  while.  But  there  is  no  use  of 
it.  Homoeopathy  is  enth'ely  founded  on  fact.  The  law,  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  the  dose,  the  application,  the  success,  have  no 
foundation  but  j^acte.  The  world  has  theorized  long  enough, 
espeoiiolly  the  medical  world.  IIomoBopathy  sets  the  true,  prac- 
tical example.    It  is  a  branch  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THB  DOSE. 

Ah,  yes!  What  about  the  dose?  chuckles  the  unbeliever. 
Indeed  the  small  dose,  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  means  to 
effect  the  end  in  view,  is  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  New  School.  And  still,  the  dose,  like  the  law  itself,  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  theory  and  speculation ;  but  a  mere  matter 
of  fact  and  experiment.  The  principle  says  nothing  about  dose. 
He  who  gives  an  ounce  of  epsom  salts  in  a  case  of  diarrhea, 
prescribes  homcdopathically  just  as  truly  as  if  he  gave  the  same 
substance  in  the  hundred  millionth  of  a  grain.  Hahnemann  and 
his  disciples  began  by  giving  large  doses,  but  produced  such  ap:- 
gravations  that  they  were  obliged  to  diminish  them  greatly. 
They  pushed  the  attenuating  process,  as  most  of  us  beUeve,  to  an 
unnecessary  and  even  absurd  degree.  Still,  it  is  a  question  only 
to  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  prefer  to  use  our  medicines 
in  very  small  but  still  appreciable  quantities— quantities  which 
would  have  no  influence  whatever  in  health,  or  on  any  part  of  the 
system  except  upon  the  diseased  point.  The  whole  scale,  how- 
ever, from  the  crude  natural  substances  up  to  the  highest  infinites- 
imals, should  be  open  to  the  choice  and  the  praotice  of  every 
oandid  and  sensible  man. 
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Several  general  truths  may  be  mentioned  as  tending  to  make 
the  small  dose  of  Homoeopathy  more  credible  or  plausible  to 
those  who  demand  something  more  than  the  simple  trial  of  it  in 
disease. 

All  the  great  operations  of  nature,  those  of  heat,  light,  chem- 
ical action,  etc. ;  and  those  also  of  the  human  frame,  particularly 
the  wonderful  modifications  of  the  nervous  fluid,  are  carried  on 
by  microscopic,  atomic  and  infinitesimal  movements,  almost  trans* 
cending  our  imagination. 

Our  medicines,  vastly  attenuated  by  trituration  and  succession, 
present  an  immeasurably  greater  surface  for  action,  becoming 
thereby  more  electric  or  magnetic,  or  at  any  rate  more  subtle, 
penetrating  and  permeating ;  so  that  they  effect  a  more  perfect 
contact  with  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  vital  tissues,  where  the 
atomic,  microscopic  and  infinitesimal  operations  of  life  are  taking 
place. 

Matter  is  indestructible,  and  no  matter  how  far  the  subdivision 
be  extended,  every  drop  of  the  alcohol  used  as  a  vehicle  must  be 
pervaded  with  the  infinitesimal  atoms  of  the  drug. 

There  are  many  natural  agencies,  malaria,  effluvia,  etc.,  which 
cannot  be  seen,  felt,  weighed  or  analyzed  by  man,  which  yet  pro- 
duce the  most  powerful  morbid  impressions  on  the  system;  so 
gradually  and  insensibly  too,  that  man  at  the  time  is  wholly  un- 
conscious of  their  action.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
homoBopathic  drugs  may  act  in  a  similar  manner — ^nothing  being 
felt  by  the  patient  beyond  .the  gradual  removal  of  the  disease. 

Homceopatiiio  writers  have  illustrated  this  difficult  point  with 
great  learning  and  ingenuity.  Some  of  their  more  intelligent 
opponents  know  that  their  objections  are  really  answered,  and 
they  are  secretiy  put  to  the  blush ;  but  they  cannot  forego  the 
malicious  pleasure  of  keeping  the  ^' small  dose"  before  the  world 
as  the  essential  part  of  Homesopathy.  Believers  in  HomcQopathy 
are,  however,  either  persons  of  education  and  culture,  or  they  are 
people  of  that  strong,  practical  habit  of  thought  which  looks 
straight  forward  to  the  resiUt — ^the  effect — ^without  troubling  itself 
to  understand  the  causes  or  the  means. 

UUTATIOirS  OV  THB  HOHGBBOPATHIO  LAW. 

There  are  several  natural  limitations  to  the  operation  of  pure 
HomcBOpathy,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  before  denounc- 
ing the  practice  of  professed  HomcBopathists  in  certain  cases. 

iBti  We  only  profess  to  be  able  to  cure  those  morbid  states 
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which  we  can  imitate  on  the  healthy  body.  Wc  have  discovered 
no  drug  which  will  produce  any  thing  resembling  a  deposit  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  fatty  deposits  in  the  tissues  of  the  heart, 
cancerous  degeneration  of  the  breast,  etc.  We  shall  no  doubt 
add  greatly  to  our  remedial  discoveries  in  the  future ;  but  at  pres- 
ent there  are  many  morbid  conditions  which  we  cannot  produce 
by  drugs,  and  for  which,  consequently  we  have  no  homoeopathic 
specific. 

2d.  Some  diseases  are  naturally  incurable — not  only  the  above 
but  many  others — such  as  ossification  of  the  heart,  softening  of 
the  bridu,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  epilepsy,  certain  forms  of  par- 
alysis and  dropsy,  etc.,  etc 

dd.  Life  itself  is  dependent  upon  certain  conditions,  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  natural  elements  and  certain  physiological  stimidi 
acting  on  those  elements.  We  must  remove  so  far  as  possible 
the  causes  of  disease.  We  must  give  food  and  air  and  water. 
Sleep  also  is  a  vital  necessity.  Sometimes  it  is  a  more  (|uestion 
of  sleep  or  death.  If  we  cannot  remove  by  our  specifics  Uie 
morbid  condition  which  prevents  sleep,  before  the  vital  powers 
would  become  exhausted,  we  must  administer  opiates,  or  do  any 
thing  which  will  produce  an  artificial  sleep.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
excitability  of  the  system  has  been  so  greatly  exliausted  by  pro- 
tracted or  prostrating  diseases,  that  a  bottle  of  wine  is  worth  all 
the  medicine  in  the  world. 

Now,  in  such  cases  as  these,  with  patients  afflicted  with  strange 
and  incurable  diseases,  or  with  those  for  which  no  homusopatblc 
specific  has  ever  been  discovered,  what  is  the  UouKBopathic  phy- 
sician to  do?  Is  he  to  give  them  up  into  Allopathic  hands,  under 
the  plea  that  he  only  practices  medicine  where  he  can  make  the 
homosopathic  law  available  ?  Not  if  he  is  a  man  of  scientific 
culture  and  independent  character.  He  will  do  the  best  he  can 
under  the  circumstances:  He  will  palliate  by  every  means  in  his 
power;  and  it  is  astonishing  sometimes  what  relief  lioiuo^opathic 
remedies  can  give  even  when  they  cannot  cure.  But,  he  need  not 
confine  himself  to  homceopathic  remedies.  His  treatment  should 
be  empirical — any  thing  and  every  thing  which  promises  to  do  liis 
patient  any  good.  If  he  falls  short  here  of  tlie  most  intelligent 
and  wide-extended  eoleotiioifim,  he  is  ignorant  of  his  duty  or 
faithless  to  his  trust. 

FINAI^  DBFINITION. 

Homeoopathy,  therefore,  is  a  reform  in  the  central  and  main 
field  of  medical  praotioe— a  reform  effected  by  the  difioovery  of  a 
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great  therapentio  law,  ^^skmUa  nmUiiuM  cimmimir^^  and  by  fke 

oonstraetion  of  a  new  Materia  Medioa,  which  reveals  to  as  the 
disease-producing  properties  of  drags. 

A  HomcBopathic  physician  is  one  who  uses  the  eurgicaiy  obstet- 
riealy  mechanical  and  chemical  measores  of  the  Old  School; 
whoy  in  the  vital  or  dynamic  sphere,  is  guided  by  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Law ;  and  who,  beyond  its  natural  and  necessary  limita- 
tions, is  an  empiric  and  eclectic  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened sense  of  these  words. 

ALLOPATHIC  OBJBCTIONS  KOTICSD. 

What  have  the  ^^ regular  physicians"  to  say  against  this  ra- 
tional and  beautiM  philosophy  and  practice  of  medicine?  How 
do  they  endeavor  to  blind  themselves  to  its  real  merits  and  the 
public  to  its  further  reception  ?  The  fact  is,  that  nine  times  oat 
of  ten  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and  have  neitlier  tlie 
time  nor  the  disposition  to  learn  any  thing  more.  They  think 
that  Prof.  Andral  and  PrOf.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Holmes,  etc.,  have 
examined  the  question  fairly,  decided  point  blank  against  it,  and 
tliat  it  should  now  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  Moreover,  they  are  get- 
ting along  very  comfortably  as  they  are.  Why  should  they  flus- 
ter themselves  and  their  little  circles,  lose  some  of  their  practice, 
alienate  their  brother-doctors  and  commit  themselves  to  a  new 
doctrine,  which  certainly  has  had  its  fair  share  of  trials,  persecu- 
tions and  misrepresentations  to  encounter?  Innovaters  need  not 
count  on  ^'  the  powers  that  be "  to  assist  them  in  their  labors. 
Some  acute  writer  has  remarked,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress  existing  in  the  luty,  there  never 
would  have  been  a  single  permanent  reform  in  law,  government, 
theology  or  medicine. 

Still  they  must  have  some  answer  to  give  this  inquiring  public, 
when  it  presses  them  closely  on  the  homceopathic  question.  In 
their  published  expositions,  they  generally  attack  the  visionary 
theories  of  Hahnemann  with  great  fury.  If  Halmemannism  were 
Hom(Bopathy,  the  system  would  have  long  ago  been  demolished. 
But  Hahnemannism  is  a  man  of  straw.  Homoeopathy  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  altogether,  and  demands  a  very  different  kind  of  answer 
— ^not  yet  ^ven.  To  the  public  our  opponents  make  many  objec- 
tions. The  *^  small  dose  "  comes  in  for  the  main  share  of  ridicule 
and  incredulity.  The  story  of  little  Johnny  Smith,  who  swallowed 
all  the  sugar  pellets  in  his  mother^s  box,  without  being  hurt^  is,  of 
course,  never  omitted.     Then,  it's  all  **  imagination,"  aithong^ 
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babies  and  horses  are  cured  by  it  as  well  or  better  than  the  most 
imaginative  young  or  old  ladies.  Then,  ifs  all  ^*  diet,''  although 
it  is  well  known  tiiat  we  always  allow  a  more  liberal  diet  than  the 
Old  School  physicians.  Then  it's  all  *'  natore,"  but  the  wonder 
is  that  Nature  should  always  practice  in  partnership  with  ns  and 
not  with  them.  But  all  these  things  are  shallow  and  silly— quite 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  present  argument  Our  answer  to  all 
this  Lb  the  following. 

WHAT  HOKCBOPATHT  HAS  ACCOMPUSHBD. 

It  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world  and  has  been  especially 
favored  by  the  most  influential  and  intelligent  classes  of  society. 
It  has  schools,  hospitals,  journals,  dispensaries,  associations  of  idl 
kinds;  and  it  numbers  its  practitioners  by  thousands,  and  its 
patients  by  millions. 

It  has  given  a  new  and  vast  empetus  to  the  study  of  the  true 
action  of  drugs  by  experimentation  with  them  on  the  healthy 
system. 

It  has  thus  re-organized,  we  might  almost  say,  created  a  Ma- 
teria Medica,  a  glorious  monument  of  learning,  industry  and 
self-sacrifice. 

It  has  rendered  Pathology  the  highest  service  by  making  that 
great  branch  of  medical  science  truly  practical ;  for  an  exact  par- 
allel, functional  and  orgaric,  between  the  phenomena  of  diseases 
and  drugs,  is  necessary  to  the  scientific  selection  of  homosopathio 
medicines. 

By  its  great  therapeutic  law  it  has  introduced  new  light,  order, 
beauty  and  efficiency  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

It  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  of  chronic  disease  beyond  the 
reach  of  Allopathic  art,  and  has  treated  all  the  acute  diseases 
with  admirable  success. 

It  has  met  all  the  great  epidemics,  and  proved  itself  always 
superior  to  the  Old  System.  I  was  converted  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  School  by  witnessing  the  triumphs  of  Homoeopathy  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Asiatic  Cholera  in  the  terrible  epidemics  of 
1 849-60-61.  In  Yellow  Fever  its  success  was  equally  surprising. 
Dr.  Davis  and  myself  treated  over  a  thousand  cases  at  Natchea 
in  1853-6,  with  a  mortality  of  less  than  7  per  cent  On  accoont 
of  this  great  triumph,  we  were  elected  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Hospital,  (an  old  and  well  endowed  Allo- 
pathic institution,)  and  our  reports  from  that  institution  were 
farther  confirmatory  of  the  superiority  of  the  New  System. 
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It  has  saved  thotisands  of  oases  from  surgical  operations,  and 
has  introduced  new  comfort  and  safety  into  the  lying-in  room  of 
woman* 

It  has  been  a  blessing  to  children  and  to  mothers  incalculable. 

It  has  been  found  as  useftd  in  the  diseases  of  animals  as  of 
men,  and  many  veterinary  institutions  have  been  established  for 
its  practice. 

Finally,  it  has  shortened  the  average  duration  of  disease,  di- 
minished the  expense  of  treatment,  economized  the  vital  resources 
of  the  patient,  and  delivered  its  fiiends  from  the  frequently  bane- 
ful and  long-lasting  effects  of  enormous  doses  of  medicine. 

ELEMENTS  OF   BBCOKCILIATION. 

With  all  these  inherent  advantages  and  elements  of  success, 
who  believes  that  Homoeopathy  can  ever  be  destroyed  by  any 
thing  its  enemies- may  say  or  do?  On  the  other  hand,  what  a 
pity  it  is,  that  with  so  much  neutral  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  so 
much  real  harmony  beneath  the  outward  show  of  total  dissimilar- 
ity:  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  there  should  be  two  great  rival  schools 
of  medicine,  jarring  and  jangling,  and  foolishly  abusing  each 
other !  It  is  1±ie  fault  of  both.  Hahnemann  was  a  great  and 
high  spirited '' regular  physician,^'  and  he  published  his  first  ho- 
moeopathic teachings  in  the  best  medical  journal  in  Europe.  He 
W£»  met  by  that  storm  of  opposition,  ridicule,  and  contempt  with 
which  mediocre  conservatism  always  assails  the  Columbuses,  the 
Lathers,  the  Harveys,  the  Jenners,  the  Fultons  of  our  race.  He 
became  exasperated  and  dogmatic,  and  henceforth  aspired  to 
fomid  a  New  School,  as, different  from  the  other  as  possible.  No 
great  reformer  ever  imposed  the  despotism  of  Hie  master  so  thor- 
oughly on  his  disciples.  This  generation,  however,  is  getting  rid 
of  it;  Hahnemann  is  falling  back  to  a  subordinate  place;  and 
Homoeopathy  reformed,  emancipated,  and  rationalized,  is  estab- 
lished on  a  stronger  and  more  scientific  basis  than  ever. 

Whilst  the  Homceopathists  are  no  longer  Hahnemannians,  the 
Old  School  is  approaching  to  Homoeopathy  with  rapid  strides. 
They  have  decreased  their  doses  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
They  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease,  and  more  respect  for  a  purely  expectant  medicine.  Their 
acknowledgment  of  the  homoeopathic  law  is  extending,  and  vol- 
umes of  good  Homoeopathy  might  be  picked  out  of  their  pub- 
lished practice.  They  have  even  formed  societies  to  ascertain  the 
trae  effect  of  drugs  by  experimenting  on  themselves,  in  imitation 
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6f  Hahnemann  and  lus  cKsoipkB.  ^^h^  gMat  iMdets^auB -^ttcs- 
tioning  ail  the  old  settled  principldB  and  practioe  of  Allopathy. 
The  lancet  is  almost  wholly  abandoned  by  them.  They  denounce 
the  abuses  ot  quinine  and  opiimi  and  calomel  and  pnrgadveK 
almost  as  energetically  as  we  do.  The  spiint  of  innovation  is  do- 
ing a  good  work.  Paitli  in  tlieir  own  principles  and  practice  is 
declining  everywhere.  Dr.  Holmes,  the  great  humorist  and  o|>- 
ponent  of  Homodopathy,  (liimself  an  Allopathic  professor,)  de- 
clares that  if  all  the  medicines  in  the  worid,  except  wine  and 
opium,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  bettor  for  men  and 
only  worse  for  the  fishes. 

The  closer  our  approximation  to  the  truth  on  any  subject,  the 
more  thoroughly  wo  shall  agree  in  opinion.  There  are  no  skep- 
tics or  Iteroties  in  mathematics  or  astronomy.  It  follows,  that 
all  the  discrepancies  of  opinion  wliich  men  entertmn,  arise  from 
ignorance  of  natural  laws,  from  merely  partial  glimpses  of  them, 
or  from  misconceptions  of  their  true  meaning  and  extent  The 
present  chaos  of  the  mental  and  moral  world  is  to  be  remedied, 
like  the  old  terrestrial  chaos,  by  tlie  creation  and  influx  of  Hght. 
Knowledge  is  the  true  and  only  healer  of  dissenmons.  Hie  pow- 
erful ferment  of  thought  whicli  characterizes  the  present  centnry, 
will  eventuate  in  a  better  order  of  things,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  true  fundamental  principles  of  theology,  government, 
science  and  art.  For  medicine,  too,  and  medical  men,  there  is  a 
coming  milleninm  and  the  reign  of  brotherly  love. 


SOOCnBBTIVB  EXTBACTB  P&OX  RsHOUBD'b  HI8TOBT  OV  MlDICIlTB,  TbAVBLATBD 

BT  Peov.  GoMaoTS.-— Paqb  654. 

" '  The  Uine  hM  gone  by.*  trulj  reiORrki  the  tnndator  of  Hfthnenuuiii, '  vhen  fht  |rteii«uitrict 
reUtlTe  to  the  inflnttetlmal  dotes  can  be  regarded  as  good  argaments  against  HomoBopafliy.*  We 
are  oertainl/  compelled  to  take  this  doctrine  into  serious  oonslderaUon,  since  men,  commendable 
by  their  scientific  titles  and  medical  porition,  members  of  faculties,  hospital  physicians,  and  em- 
inent practitioners  have  embraced  It.  and  become  its  public  defenders;  Mnee  Joomals  have  been 
established  and  socieUes  instituted  in  different  countries  to  make  public  Its  prindplee  and 
practice.'* 

**  It  is  true  that  a  long  time  ago,  some  experiments  wsre  made ;  but  these  ezperimenta,  nnw 
almost  forgotten,  should  hare  been  resumed  on  a  grander  scale  by  different  therapeutitto :  fur  U 
must  be  avowed  that  the  negatlTe  results  published  by  M.  Andral,  or  any  other  experimenter, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  cannoi  nalliiy  (he  podtive  retails  whleh  the  UonoMpathiata  pricnd 
to  oppose  to  them.** 

'*  What  ean  we  answer  when  thej  ay  to  us : 

'The  most  efBcadous  means  posseswd  by  the  Healing  Art,  Tti :  Spsc^/Uu,  which,  acoordlnc 
to  common  consent,  procure  the  mildest,  promptest  and  most  durable  cures,  your  official  nie«li- 
cine  pnwcrllies  ns  much  as  possible ;  It  excludes  them  from  its  tlieory  If  not  from  Ita  practice. 
We.  on  the  contrary,  come  to  teach  you  a  means  to  discover  and  a  method  to  employ  these  ad- 
mirable Instruments  of  cure.* 

**  Whst  have  we  to  respond  to  snch  an  argumentation  as  thisf  Nothing,  alMolately  nothing 
MrkMu  and  logieal." 
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Method  is  a  peraonal  qnaUty.  Succ^  in  ito 
broadest  sense,  is  impossible  witbout  it.  The 
flelds  of  observation  and  of  opportunity  are  fer- 
tile and  extensive.  The  time  which  is  allotted 
for  their  cultivation  is  brief  and  transient  In 
order  to  reap  a  harvest  of  gain  to  the  race,  so- 
ciety arranges  its  objects  and  purposes  system- 
atically. Her  machinery  must  run  in  an  order- 
ly manner.  The  springs  of  itB  action  are  the 
mles  which  regulate  the  details  of  duty  amongst 
men.  These  rules  are  laid  in  the  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  and  conscience  keeps  the  tally 
of  their  fulfilment. 

In  bringing  this  course  of  Lectures  to  a  close, 
it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  offer  some  words  of 
counsel  upon  the  plan  of  professional  life  which 
proxnises  the  largest  measure  of  success.  To 
those  of  you  whose  term  of  pupilage  is  passed, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  labor  in  patience  for  the 


coveted  parchment,  I  alull  speak  soberly  and 
candidly. 

No  one  donbts  that  a  special  class  of  moral 
Tirtaes  ia  reqaieite  in  the  physician.  The  rules 
which  are  to  rebate  fais  condnot  in  society  are 
fixed  and  nnvarying.  Bnt  the  method  where- 
by he  is  to  succeed  in  the  realization  of  the 
greatest  good  to  his  patients,  his  profeauon  sod 
4limielf,  is  not  so  detertninate.  It  varite  with 
«frcamStaii«eB  and  oontingenoies.  The  moti-ro 
whioh  nnderiies  the  impulse  to  effort,  the  means 
M  Dommand,  and  the  reward  looked  for,  inll 
ttodify  the  plan  of  action  to  aut  each  individnal 
-osae. 

^  The  comfHrehendTe  and  thorough  conrsa  of  in- 
-st^oction  which  yoa  have  enjoyed  and  improved 
faaa  donbtleea  snggeated  the  scope  of  research 
ud  the  extent  of  information  which  it  will  be 
taeoeasary  for  yoa  to  explore  uid  acquire.  Even 
ab  atodents,  it  will  be  impossible  for  yoa  to  anc* 
ceed  unless  yon  are  methodical.  Diligence  will 
ODi&Ie  yon  to  accamolate  much  that  is  valoable. 
Tact  ia  not  the  equivalent  of  toil.  The  omniv- 
-toona  reader  may  possess  a  mental  appetite  which 
exceeds  his  power  of  assimilation.  The  fdnc- 
ti<Rtal  activity  of  the  brain,  like  that  of  Uie  atonir 
adi,  will  become  deranged  if  one  throsts  too  many 


kinds  of  aliment  upon  it  irrespective  of  time  and 
propriety.  The  development  of  thought^  like 
that  of  tissue,  may  rinffer  from  an  excess,  as  well 
as  from  a  deficiency  of  organizable  material  It 
is  as  pernicioofi  to  over*read  as  it  is  to  over-eat 
The  most  healthy,  happy,  and  useful  members 
of  society  take  their  meals  regularly,  and  in  res<^ 
pect  of  diet,  prefer  a  plain  but  systematic  course 
of  livinjf.  They  are  the  best  students  whose 
habits  of  application  are  methodical  and 
thorough,  rather  than  greedy  and  capricious. 

It  is  doubtful  if,  having  listened  to  the  same 
lectures,  any  two  members  of  this  class  have  no- 
ted the  same  facts  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Each  has  his  own  method  of  fixing  these  facts 
in  his  mind,  in  order  that  they  may  be  availa> 
ble.  To  this  end  association,  memory,  the  re- 
peated examinations  of  your  flourishing  Ineti- 
tute^  and  the  tact  which  recognizes  a  harmony 
of  the  sciences  collateral  to  Medicine,  have  beem 
brought  into  requisition*  My  own  eye  has  fre- 
quently detected  the  pencil  busy  in  sketching 
a  skeleton  of  the  lecture  that  may  outlive  the 
speaker  and  the  writer*  So  you  will  bye-and- 
bye  discover  that  the  plan  of  study  which  has 
been   adopted  by  your  professional  ne^hboiB 
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and  friends,  like  that  of  your  feUow-^tndents  in 
College,  bears  the  impress  of  iodividaality. 

One  physician,  engaged  in  actire  practice,  pre- 
fers to  appropriate  his  evenings  to  his  books. 
He  works  all  the  day,  and  reads  at  night.  The 
narrow  margin  of  leisnre  comes  at  the  dose  of 
the  day^s  toil  and  anxiety.  He  devotes  its  mo- 
meDts  as  eeonomicaUy  as  poesible,  and  mast  be 
recognised  as  a  faithfal  steward.  Bat  this  plan 
of  stndy  is  objectionable.  If  his  field  of  duty  is 
large  and  laborious,  and  especially  if  he  encoun- 
ters the  wear-and-tear  of  a  '^  country  ride,"  he 
will  be  too  weary  when  night  comes  to  enjoy 
and  to  digest  what  he  reads.  His  mind  has 
been  tried  and  perplexed  with  the  experiences 
of  the  day;  his  bodily  person  fatigued  by  a 
draught  upon  his  physical  resourcea 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  is  in  need  of 
rest  and  relaxation, — ^not  more  of  labor,  but  less 
cf  it  The  cozy  slippers,  the  cheerful  hearth- 
stone, the  social  atmosphere,  invite  to  repose,  en- 
joyment and  diversion.  These  surroundings  are 
not  suited  to  scientific  investigation  and  analy- 
sis. If  he  shuts  himself  up  to  his  books,  he  is 
more  likely  to  sleep  than  to  study.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  write  an  article  for  a  medical  journal, 
his  ideas  flow  scantily,  and  his  style  is  so  obscure 
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that  he  may  be  smd  to  resemble  the  cattle^iisli 
by  hiding  himself  in  his  own  ink  I  If  he  tonefr 
np  the  nervous  centres  with  a  temporary  strnm* 
las,  his  paper  may  not  be  readable,  reliable,  or 
acceptable  to  the  profession  generally.  We  do 
not  place  witnesses  at  oonrt  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  alcohol  or  opiam,  before  heariik^ 
their  testimony. 

Another  is  more  fitfol  in  his  efforts  at  self-im* 
provement.    He  *^  never  reads  nnless  he  feels 
disposed, "  has  no  set  period  for  this  duty,  and 
consequently  accomplishes  but  little  in  the  di- 
rection indicated.    His  library  is  lean  ud  ant^ 
quated.     His  books  are  miscellaneous,  shabby^ 
mute  and  second-hand.     His  instruments,  like 
the  plow  of  the  thriftless  farmer,  may  be  found 
where  he  used  them  last     His  remedies  are  in 
a  ricketty  old  chest,  or  drawer,  dusty,  neglected 
and  unreliable.    The  margin  of  his  time  is  wast^ 
ed  upon  some  frivolous  pursuit  or  gratification. 
Perhaps  he  is  more  deeply  interested  in  lots  and 
leases  than  in  literature.     He  repudiates  the 
medical  periodicals,  and  speaks  sneeringly  of 
those  who  write  for  them  and  read  them.    He 
trifles  away  the  golden  moments  of  opportunity, 
and  abounds  in  ftpcAogy  for  neglect  of  duty,  or 
for  fuling  to  meet  an  engagement    From .  his 


lack  of  zeal  and  of  method,  many  an  one  goes 
down  to  that  grave  whose  head-stone  is  as  silent 
as  if  beneath  the  ocean  upon  the  canse  of  this 
calamity. 

A  third  rises  early  and  appropriates  the  best 
portion  of  the  day  to  the  cnltnre  of  his  mind. 
This  he  deems  an  essential  condition  to  happi- 
ness and  nsefdlness.  At  such  a  time  he  is  not 
so  liable  to  interruption,  and  his  mental  facul- 
ties are  active  and  vigorous.  His  mind  is  dear, 
his  perception  acute,  and  his  physical  energies 
have  been  refreshed  by  sleep.  He  can  accom- 
plish more  iu  one  hour  in  the  morning  than  he 
could  possibly  effect  in  two  hours  in  the  even- 
ing. By  this  means  he  will  oe  enabled  during 
the  day  the  more  thoroughly  to  digest  what  he 
has  read.  He  tests  the  author's  conclusions,  and 
I  if  found  reliable,  incorporates  them  into  his  own 

clinical  experience.  What  he  writes  is  sensible, 
suggestive,  perspicuous  and  practical.  Begin- 
ning the  day  thus  promptly  and  properly,  he 
fills  his  appointments  with  other  physicians,  in 
case  of  counsel,  and  with  his  private  patients 
always.  They  learn  to  depend  upon  his  word. 
A  fondness  for  method  characterizes  all  his 
movements.  Should  he  resolve  to  set  apart  a 
later  period  of  the  day  to  the  cafntal  duty  of 
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itvdyf  aa  exc;M8  <if  bnsiLResa^  the  cotfttagBtioieA  of 
imvel^  M  deteutioDL  by  Mrkfus  iUa^Mi,  might  ia-» 
terfere  with  and  thwart  his  design.  Now  he  ae* 
cures  the  appropriate  and  propitioos  monwoit 
By  fM>  dcADg)  the  initialive  is  taken,  aad  a  great 
endisgained. 

The  plan  of  reading  which  I  apprehend  is 
the  more  profitable  for  the  medical  atudent  dur- 
ing his  papilage,  is  the  following :  Let  him  take 
two  branches  at  a  time,  reading  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  He  should 
not  read  at  night.  These  two  branches  shonld 
have  as  close  a  relation  to  each  other  as  possi- 
ble. Thns,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  afford  the 
stmctoral  and  functional  history  of  an  organ  or 
apparatus.  If  he  stadied  the  anatomy  of  the 
Inngs  this  morning,  let  him  turn,  whUe  the  snb- 
jeet  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  to  the  physiology 
of  respiration  this  afternoon ;  or  if  he  dissected 
the  heart,  with  Gray,  before  dinner,  let  him  re- 
fleet  with  Dalton  h^bre  tea,  upon  its  soonds,  its 
movements  and  its  impulse.  The  practice  and 
Materia  Medicanay  be  read  in  like  mamier,  and 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics  will  be  better  appreciat- 
ed as  h^  progresses^  Two  of  these  branches 
aoLj  be  aliudied  six  hours  daUy-^not  more — for 
one  mouthy  and  then  exchanged   &>t  othefs. 
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This  mil  add  aometliiiig  by  way  of  rariety,  and 
serve  to  maintain  a  degree  of  interest  that  will  be 
profitable.  To  those  of  yon  who  have  not  set- 
tled upon  any  especial  method  in  this  particolar, 
yon  will  permit  me  to  commend  that  which  I 
have  adopted  for  the  nse  of  my  own  private 
pnpils. 

The  earnest  physician  reads  more  at  length. 
He  prefers  a  systematic  treatise,  a  practical  mon- 
ograph, or  a  carefully-written  review.  He  haa 
his  books  of  reference,  but  his  reading  is  not 
limited  to  their  consultation,  any  more  than  to 
that  of  his  lexicon.  He  does  not  browse  upon 
authors  indiscriminately,  but  selects  those  which 
are  reliable  and  fruitful  in  resource.  I  recom- 
mend those  before  me,  who  are  about  to  launch 
npon  the  sea  of  individaal  experience,  as  phya- 
icians,  not  to  omit  the  careful  and  systematic 
reading  of  the  standard  anthorities  in  Medicine. 

Generally  speaking,  you  should  prefer  the 
best  part  of  the  day  for  earnest  and  suoceflsfnl 
study.  Office-hours  are  indispensable.  Always 
arrange  for  and  keep  one  or  two  office-hoors  in 
the  morning.  By  this  means  yon  will  secnre  a 
measure  of  time  to  your  own  improvement,  aad 
also  be  enabled  to  methodize  the  labors  of  ^e 
day.    Give  your  patients  to  understand  tbat,  in 
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order  to  see  yon  personally,  or  to  secure  an  early 
call  npon  one  who  is  ill,  they  should  come  to 
your  ofBce,  and  the  message  must  be  left  within 
a  specified  time.    This  plan  renders  it  possible 
to  make  a  greater  number  of  risits  with  less  fa- 
tigue and  more  promptness  than  any  other. 
You  can  arrange  the  route. beforehand,  and  will 
not  be  obliged  to  travel  over  the  same  ground 
80  many  times  during  the  day.    A  little  head- 
work  may  save  great  toil  and  vexation.    K  you 
have  an  intelligent  class  of  '^  parishioners  ^  to 
begin  with,  aU  this  can  be  easily  managed. 
They  will  soon  ML  into  an  arrangement  which 
secures  so  many  mutual  advantages.     I  recom- 
mend it  as  a  means  of  making  them  considerate. 
A  physician  is  expected  to  be  ^^  as  indefatigable 
as  a  mill-stream,  that  runs  even  on  holidays,^ 
but  he  should  be  the  master,  and  not  the  servant 
of  his  business.    It  is  no  excuse  for  excess  of 
night  or  Sunday  riding,  that  the  farmer's  horse 
must  do  a  full  day's  work  before  the  doctor  can 
be  sent  for.    Except  in  case  of  emergency,  these 
people  have  no  more  right  to  insist  upon  your 
toQing  at  nighty  in  preferenee  to  the  day-lime, 
than  ih^  have  to  take  the  Lord's  time  instead 
of  tiheir  own  in  which  to  go  for  you.    In  all 
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'dinar;  illness  the  physician's  convemeDce 
lonld  be  consnlted.  While  it  would  be  wrong 
r  him  to  permit  hiit  mind  to  be  distracted  with 
arsnits  which  are  foreign  to  his  proper  calling; 
hile  he  ahonld  be  ever  ready  to  afford  a  covet 
I  relief^  yet  his  own  feelings  and  frtultiea,  and 
is  own  hnmanity  are  parties  to  the  contract, 
hen  he  engages  to  take  the  professional  caxe  of 

patient. 

Yoa  may  depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that, 
hen  yoa  hear  a  physician  complain  of  baring 
>  margin  of  leisure  for  keeping  himself  du  aoa- 
lilt  with,  the  profeaaion ;  that  he  can  never  Snd 
me  to  read  a  magazine  or  to  write  for  one ;  to 
ttend  a  medical  socdety,  or  to  look  in  upon  one 
r  oar  coll^ea  occadonally,  in  order  to  show  his 
Dod-will  and  interest  therein,  the  £inlt  b  not 
)  be  attribated  to  excess  of  profeaaional  care 
ad  reeponnbility,  bnt  to  a  lack  of  dispositaon 
r  of  method  on  his  part.  In  case  his  field  of 
ractice  is  limited  to  a  town  or  city,  this  plea  is 
gpecially  absard.  We  do  not  estimate  the  val- 
B  or  merit  of  a  piece  of  machinery  by  die  noise 

makes,  but  bjtthe  quality  of  the  article  wMch 
.  Qiauufactared  by  it  Those  physiciaDB  who 
lake  the  greatest  ado  over  Uie  smallest  labor 
my  be  swd  to  embody  the  Scotchman's  idea  of 
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steam — ^**  a  backet  of  water  in  a  tremendoos  per- 
spiration r 

It  will  be  in  your  power  so  to  provide  against 
the  contingencies  incident  to  disease  as  to  save 
yourselves  a  considerable  share  of  ^  night-work.'* 
This  is  always  desirable.  The  daily  exacerba- 
tions of  fever,  which  genei'ally  come  on  at  even- 
ing and  daring  the  night,  may  be  anticipated^ 
and  their  symptoms  provided  for.  Yon  will 
take  the  precaution  to  explain  to  the  narse  and 
fri^ids  that  this  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
order  of  things.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to 
leav^  It  remedy  that  is  designed  especially  for 
the  parezysm,  the  use  ^f  which  is  to  be  suspend- 
ed^ wlien  it  has  passed  away. 

Suppose  the  children  in  the  fiunily  are  pre- 
dispooed  to  the  croup.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
for  yoa  to  supply  the  parents  with  its  palliative 
and  antidote.  Give  them  to  understand  that,  in 
this  hereditary  or  catarrhal  form,  the  disease  is 
more  alarming  than  serious ;  that  the  paroxysm 
generaUy  yields  soon  after  midnight ;  and  that 
they  need  not  be  frightened  if  the  attack  is  re- 
peated for  three  several  nights  in  succession. 
These  bits  of  information  may  cost  you  an  occa- 
enonal  fee,  but  they  will  economise  your  strength, 
and  indirectly  increase  yf  ur  resources  by  per 
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mitting  yoa  to  rest  through  many  of  the  darkest 
and  most  disagreeable  nights  in  the  year.  Bach 
providence  will  do  more  than  yon  can  imagine 
to  ground  yon  in  the  confidence  of  the  hom^ 
circle. 

There  is  much  of  hygienic  information,  which, 
as  conservators  of  the  public  health,  it  will  be- 
come your  duty  to  impart  and  apply.  Never 
fear  lest  community  should  know  too  much  of 
the  law9  of  health,  but  contribute  your  mite  to- 
wards its  etxlightwment.  The  more  men  know 
of  their  own  physical  orgftnifation  and  suscepti- 
bilities,  the  better  will  they  appreciate  yon,  if 
you  are  intelligent.  0)x  thQ  pdrt  of  a  )£^al  ad- 
viser it  may  require  even  more  of  tajct  aad  tal- 
ent to  prevent^  tbam  to  pr^^OUte  ^  suit  at  kw. 
An  enlightetaed  Imd  appreoiativ^  xx>mmnai(y 
wduld  set  its  Aeial  of.  approvtil  upoi^  the  .fermer 
in  preference  to  the  latt^«  You  wiH  gain  as 
much  crbdit  through^  your  efforts  to  kcfep  sociejkf 
at  par  in  point  of  h^th^  as  by  the  endeavor  to 
disk)dge  diabase  When  its  £aags  are  already  f» 
tened. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  the  method- 
ical physician*  He  is  patients  This  cardinal 
virtue  is  especially  to  be  cidtivated  by  the  yoosg 
men  in  the  professim^    We  ABiericaoa  have  a 
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suicidal  mania  for  haAte  and  dispatch.  The 
student  precipitates  himself  into  the  fdU-tide  of 
an  extensi  ve  practice  with  undue  precaution  and 
deliberation.  Having  scarcely  enrolled  his 
name  as  a  pupil,  he  desires  to  be  thought  a 
practitioner.  like  the  wasip,  he  is  largest  and 
most  important  on  making  his  d^mt.  This 
species  of  hot-house  development  is  not  the 
most  healthy  and  hardy.  iThere  is  need  of  more 
of  that  kind  of  ctdtufi^e  which  exposes  us  to  the 
wind,  K  well  as  to  the  sun's  light  iind  wamiiJi, 
in  oi<der  that  bur  roots  may  strike  more  deeply 

•        .      1  r  • 

and  firmly  ?nto  the  soil  of  e:tperiente. 

"Moijti— *tlL6  aloe  #aiU  letene 
•  I         .  It»  promised  adyent  hour  { - 
A  patient  century  of  |freen 
Tp  one  fiiU,  perfect  Aovtr*'' 

Ab  i^  rule^,  I,  am  of  ppinioea  that*  physicians  are 

in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  [patienta  more  fre* 

queaitlj  than  i^  necessary,  :or  profitable.    This  is 

eq;>eciaUy  true  of  those  who  practice  in  our  cities 

and  larger  to wns^    The, cause  of  this  is  two-fold ; 

JFir^  the  very  natural  anxiety  of  the  family  and 

friends^  and  -Seoimdly  the  nearness  of  residence, 

aad  the  eaae  with  which  the  Doctor  can  be  sum. 

moned  at  any  moment.    With  some  physicians 

it  amounts  to  a  propensity.    Its  consequences 

are  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  in 
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that  it  places  a  strong  temptatioa  to  change  of 
remedieB  which  have  already  been  choeen,  and 
in  the  use  of  which  one  shonld  have  perrasted. 
There  are  few  of  ns  who,  under  these  circmn- 
stances,  are  not  liable  to  vacillate  and  to  modify 
our  plan  of  treatment  to  meet  a  fancied  emergen- 
cy. Patients  who  are  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  or 
dysentery,  for  example,  away  in  the  country  so 
remote  from  your  office  that  it  is  impossible  to 

see  them  more  than  once  in  two,  four  or  six  days 
usually  make  a  better  and  a  more  rapid  re- 
'  oovery  than  if  they  lived  next  door  and  you  had 
visited  them  several  times  a  day.  This  fact  is 
not  altogether  due  to  country  air,  and  the  mors 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  patient  The  care- 
ful choice  of  remedies  in  the  outset,  and  their 
persistent  use  is  a  principal  means  of  explaining 
this  very  noticeable  result. 

It  is  true  that  certain  diseases  &re  in  their  na- 
ture so  capridous  and  changeable,  and  their  symp* 
toms  so  variable  as  to  necessitate  more  careful 
watching  on  your  part,  and  frequent  modifica- 
tions in  the  previous  plan  of  treatment.  Bat 
these  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  general  nde, 
and  are  usually  less  grave  and  seriour  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  which  they  occasiMi, 
than  some  others.    A  little  tact  and  discernment 
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will  enable  you  to  adjust  this  whole  question  of 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  vi«tbg  yo^r  pa- 
tients  more  or  less  frequently.  It  would  be  very 
abeurd,  as  indeed  very  wPong  in  you  to  make 
the  same  number  of  calls  upon  all  cases  indis- 
criminately. 

While,  therefore  it  would  be  criminal  to  neg 
lect  your  patients,  and  not  to  see  them  as  often 
as  the  urgency  of  their  symptoms  or  the  severity 
of  their  sufkmg  requires  and  prompts,  it  is 
positively  harmful  to  a  mutual  interest  to  permit 
yourself  to  make  unnecessary  visits.  Tour  time 
is  valuable  and  should  not  be  thrown  away. 
There  is  no  fee  that  will  compensate  for  such 
foUy.  Moreover  the  temporary  gain  which  ac- 
crues from  extra-professional  intercourse  and 
gossip  \a  neitJier  salutary  nor  desirable.  One 
may  be  social  without  being  common-place.  An 
excess  of  familiarity  saps  the  foundations  of  con- 
fidence in  many  physicians.  To  be  social,  man- 
ly, charitable  and  considerate,  is  your  duty  and 
privilege.  To  be  prodigal  of  your  time  and 
talents,  to  waste  them  upon  frivolous  pursuits, 
or  pleasures^  is  to  subtract  so  much .  from  your 
professional  culture  and  self-respect,  and  so  much 
from  the  confidence  which  the  community  will 
repose  in  you.    In  the  old  plays  the  clown  was 
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always  a  doctor.  Now  the  characten  are  chang- 
ed, and  we  are  allotted  a  more  important  and 
dignified  fioZ^. 

It  does  not  comport  with  prc^essional  dig- 
nity, earnestness  and  method  for  the  physician 
to  enter  the  sick  chamber  and,  throwing  hinmelf 
upon  the  sofa  or  lounge,  to  complain  of  over- 
fatigue  from  excess  of  care  and  reqpoi^bility. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  one  who  is  in  this 
habit  would  lie  both  long  enough  and  freely 
enough  to  disprove  any  great  ui^ncy  of  bus- 
ness.  He  may  employ  as  many  words,  with  as 
much  adroitness  as  an  auctioneer  in  getting  rid 
of  his  wares,  but  sensible  people  will  set  their 
own  value  upon  this  surplus  verbiage.  The  doc- 
tor degenerates  into  a  clown  when  he  plays 
clownish  tricks,  and  Shakespere  advises  to  ^Let 
those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  to  them.^  If  he  assumes  that  the 
length  of  his  visiting-list  has  deprived  him  of  food 
and  sleep  for  six  days  out  of  seven ;  that  he  trar- 
els  from  house  to  house  and  village  to  village^ 
binding  up  the  wounds  and  assuaging  the  anguish 
of  hundreds  daily ;  if  his  words  imply  that  he 
has  had  four  to  six  obstetric  cases  since  you  met 
him  yesterday,  or  that  he  has  no  time  for  domflB- 
tic  duties  or  intrafprofessional  oourteries,  he  nuf 
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be  regarded  a  mOj  affected  actor  upon  the  stage 
of  fife,  whose  motives  are  perfectly  transparent. 
Such  an  one  may,  however,  sncceed  in  amassing 
at  fortune.  The  Spartan  law  of  theft  applauded 
the  stilful  pickpoc^ket,  and  visited  penalties  only 
on  the  moHadraU  bungler  who  was  discovered. 
The  moral  obliquity  of  the  patient  may  lead  him 
to  sanction  the  shortcomings  of  his  physician 
when  it  is  his  duty  to  rebuke  them.  If  bank- 
credits  and  oQ-stocks  were  the  criterise  of  success 
in  its  broadest  sense,  one^s  whole  effort  might  be 
spent  in  this  direction.  In  this  case,  the  method 
adopted  would  consist  in  magnifying,  and  making 
the  most  of  the  peculiarities  and  caprices  of  our 
patients.  A  brief  term  of  servitude,  a  little  lime 
m  which  to  adjust  the  machinery  and  to  drill 
the  well,  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

While  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  make 
gain  the  sole  end  and  design  of  your  labors, 
and  folly  to  sell  your  birth-right  to  a  position 
of  honor  and  useftilness  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
you  should  nevertheless  methodize  all  your 
financial  relations  and  responsibilities  to- 
wards community.  Collect  your  bills  regularly. 
"The  laboror  is  worthy  of  his  hire.''  You  will 
need  to  oil  the  machinery  in  order  to  prevent 
friction  and  mishap.    The  law  of  compensation 
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runs  through  all  Nature.  Its  principles  are 
based  in  right  and  justice  between  man  and  msa. 
Your  patients  will  feel  more  free  to  call  upon 
you,  and  yourself  more  ready  to  serve  them,  if 
all  former  debts  have  been  cancelled,  and  the 
choke-damp  of  obligation  has  been  already  dis- 
sipated. Moreover,  this  will  afford  you  the 
means  to  obey  the  apostolic  injunction  ^^  Owe 
no  man  anything.  ^  A  skilful  and  experienced 
physician  in  debt  is  a  paradox.  Such  a  nusfor- 
tune  testifies  of  improvidence  and  a  lack  of  meth- 
od. There  is  no  need  of  his  being  embarassed. 
If  his  district  of  practice  will  not  afford  him 
a  ''living,^  let  him  pitch  his  tent  elsewhere.  If 
he  merits  a  good  support,  he  should  have  it 
Physicians  are  not  the  ornamental  appendages  of 
society  that  some  persons  would  have  us  believa 
Their  function  supplies  a  necessity  of  our  nature. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  air,  water,  food  and 
light  are  chemical  conditions  requisite  to  healtL 
A  chief  source  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
society  lies  in  the  support  and  confidence  yield- 
ed to,  and  reposed  in  the  good  physician.  It 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  find  your  only  motive 
for  effort  to  save  the  life  of  a  patient  to  hinge 
upon  the  fact  of  his  owing  you  a  few  paltry  dol- 
lars ;  neither  to  think  that  another  might  esti- 
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mate  your  professional  worth  by  the  amount  of 
his  claim  against  yon.  Yon  will  need  the  re- 
ward of  yonr  toil,  and  it  shonld  be  ample  enongh 
to  spare  yon  the  sin  of  meanness  toward  God, 
yonr  neighbor,  and  yonrself.  An  exchequer 
which  is  not  subject  to  cramps  and  spasms  con- 
tributes  to  cheerfulness  and  amiability  of  tem- 
per on  the  part  of  the  physician.  He  is  not  half 
so  liable  to  physical  disabilities  and  indisposition 
if  his  purse  is  easy  and  somewhat  corpulent,  as  if 
it  were  anaemic  and  atrophied.  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  would  be  philosophical  enough  to 
ask  a  favor  of  a  man  who  had  enjoyed  a  good 
meal,  and  while  his  "wonderful  digestive  machin- 
ery was  wound  up  and  going, "  his  patients  might 
consult  him  in  hope  of  sympathy  and  relief. 
The  manner  of  its  bestowal,  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  the  advice  given,  would  be  improved  by 
the  tact  displayed  in  eliciting  it.  It  is  as  impol- 
itic and  short-sighted,  not  to  say  blame-worthy, 
for  the  doctor  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  those 
for  whom  he  is  able  and  willing  to  effect  so  much, 
as  it  would  be  for  him  to  neglect  his  patients  or 
to  abuse  his  horee. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  method- 
ical employment  of  his  time  yields  the  physician 
a  margin  for  self-improvement.     He  consults  his 
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aathorities  frequently,  and  keeps  himself  prepar- 
ed for  practical  emergencies.    He  is  not  like 
those  bnsiness-men  who  carry  their  memories  in 
their  pockets,  and  who  are  nothing  without  their 
memoranda.  EQs  mind  is  constantly  refreshed,  Us 
mental  resources  are  always  available.    But  more 
than  this,  he  makes  his  experience  and  his  reflec 
tions  of  service  to  others.    He  wields  a  ready 
and  a  reliable  pen.    He  cultivates  the  gift  of 
communicating  his  ideas.    No  practical  ftct  es- 
capes him.    His  Index  Bemm  is  crammed  with 
data;  his  case-book  with  clinical  observations.  Yoq 
shall  always  find  him  simmering  over  some  tile^ 
apeutical  question,  for  his  deductions  are  not 
drawn  hastily  nor  carelessly.    He  writes  much 
more  than  he  consents  to  publish.    EQs  articles 
savor  of  age,  as  well  as  of  experience.    They 
are  brief,  comprehensive,  well-digested,  and  em- 
body much    information.    They  are  read  with 
profit  by  the  profession, who  find*them  assimilable 
and  available  in  every  respect 

He  is  charitable  and  not  given  to  harsh  and 
unkind  criticism,  especially  of  the  writings  of  our 
younger  authors.  This  virtue  is  more  and  more 
developed  with  advancing  age  and  increa^ 
experience.  He  will  never  be  ranked  among 
the  "  croakers,  ^  who  do  nothing  themselves  to 


perfe<^  the  scimce,  neither  giv^  credit  to  others 
for  their  labor — a  class  refered  to  by  Oowper 
when  he  speaks  of  "sknlls  that  cannot  teach 
and  will  not  learn.  ^ 

The  virtne  which  we  recommend  also  permits 
the  physician  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments 
and  profits  that  spring   from  association  with 
other  physicians.    He  connects  himself    with 
some   medical    society.     He    labors    for    the 
common    weaL    He    makes  it  a  point  to  be 
present  at  every  meeting  and  to  take  part  in 
its  Aeliberationfl.    By  so  doing  he  contributes 
his  mite  to  the  general  advancement.    He  is  a 
producer.    He  does  not  carry  away  more  than 
he  bronght.    When  he  begins  to  i^eak  all  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  his  stores 
of  experience  are  rich  and    varied.    He  has 
not  hidden  his   talent   in    a    napkin,   neither 
does  he  consume  the  important  time  of  the  con- 
vention with    dull,  dry,   dusty,  common-place 
details     Hia  language  is  well-chosen,  his  expres- 
ions  indicate  culture,  and  the  matter  presented 
is  pregnant  with  meaning.    He  is  a  nerve-centre 
in  this  professional  body,  and  each  word  that 
falls  assures  you  this  presiding  intelligence  has 
not  spent  its  resources  unprofitably.    The  arc  of 
influence  centres  in  him.    Its  efferent  influences 
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will  reach  to  the  limits  of  civilization,  and  the  end 
of  time. 

Finally,  his  love  of  method  is  contagious.  It 
constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself 
and  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  that 
ennoble  and  elevate  mankind.     It  inducts  him 

» 

into  the  fraternity  and  fellowship  of  those  who 

**  Every  moraing  with  *eood  day' 
Make  each  day  good." 

His  example  will  be  followed  by  the  young 
and  conmiended  by  the  old.  As  by  entertain- 
ing thoughts  which  are  good  and  beneficent,  we 
exclude  from  our  ndnds  those  which  are  evil  and 
mischievous ;  so  by  careful  attention  to  the  great 
business  of  his  life  the  methodical  physician  fills 
up  the  measure  of  his  time  with  good  deeds 
that  shall  blossom  and  bear  fruit  when  he  has 
been  called  away«  He  exerts  an  influence  that 
is  not  limited  to  the  social  or  professional  circle 
in  which  he  moves.  His  liberality  is  known  and 
read  of  all  men.  He  spells  no  man  backwards. 
His  labors  of  life  are  redolent  of  health  and  of 
happiness.  He  is  not  a  routinist,  not  an  ascetici 
but  n  plain,  eame8t  and  sensible  physician,  whose 
resources  for  good  to  others  are  doubled,  and 
whose  individual  enjoyment  is  immeasurably  aug- 
mented by  a  methodical  and  consistent  course 
of  life. 
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In  these  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  we 
look  over  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  every  direction  and  upon  every  subject  we  are 
struck  with  the  general  diversity  of  that  knowledge. 
Subjects  which  fifty  years  ago  could  be  easily  expounded 
in  an  ordinary  text-book  are  now  divided  and  sub-divided 
until  the  sub-divisions  hold  a  greater  place  than  the 
parent  subject  in  the  beginning.  In  the  so-called  learned 
professions  specialists  upon  certain  branches  of  those 
professions  have  sprung  up  on  every  hand.  Instead  of 
the  family  doctor  who  used  to  attend  to  all  of  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  we  now  have  the  Surgeon,  Ophthalmologist, 
the  Neurologist,  and  a  dozen  others  who  devote  their 
whole  live?  to  their  special  branch,  and  even  then  feel 
that  they  do  not  know  it  all. 

In  law  we  have  the  Criminal  Advocate,  the  Civil 
Lawyer,  the  Corporation  Lawyer,  the  Patent  Lawyer, 
and  the  Maritime  Lawyer.  Along  mechanical  lines 
such  a  diversity  of  callings  have  arisen  that  thousands 
upon  thousands    of    men    are    devoting  their    lives    to 
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branches  which  fifty  years  ago  were  never  dreamed  of. 
All  sciences  have  received  a  tremendous  impetus  and 
many  minds  are  carrying  on  investigations  which  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  and  yet  they  have  been  but  recently  inaugu- 
rated. We  may  thus  pass  on  through  all  the  avocations 
of  man  and  as  we  proceed  we  become  overwhelmed  by 
the  vastness  of  human  knowledge.  On  account  of  ihe 
extent  of  human  knowledge,  educators  have  been  adding 
from  year  to  year  study  after  study  to  the  curricula  of 
the  public  schools,  until  the  child  of  eight  to-day  is  ex- 
pected to  know  as  much  as  the  child  of  twelve  a  few  years 
ago.  Children  m  some  of  the  grades  have  as  many  as 
sixteen  recitations  a  day  upon  as  many  different  subject?, 
while  from  eighteen  to  twenty  distinct  studies  and  many 
more  separate  subjects  are  to  be  taught  in  six  years  or  less. 

Both  children  and  teachers  have  to  try  to  keep  up  to 
this  enormous  pressure,  with  the  result  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  become  phyt^- 
ical  and  mental  wrecks  each  year,  thus  destroying  the 
usefulness  of  as  many  lives.  It  is  said  by  one  who  ha? 
been  studying  these  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington,  that  16,000  children,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen,  were  taken  out  of  the  public  schools 
in  five  cities  of  our  country  alone  during  the  last  school 
term,  because  their  nervous  systems  were  wrecked  and 
their  minds  were  incapable  of  going  on  any  further  with 
the  infernal  cramming  system  which  exists  to-day  in  our 
public  schools.  These  16,000  helpless  little  wrecks  are 
simply  the  children  we  know  about.  How  many  other 
thousands  there  are  we  must  leave  to  conjecture. 

Medical  men  throughout  the  country  are  crying  out 
against  such  a  system;  parents  all  over  this  broad  laml 
are  wringing  their  hands  helplessly  at  such  a  tremendous 
slaughter  of  innocents.  Teachers  and  progressive  edu- 
cators in  every  city  and  state  realize  most  fully  this  great 
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(Time,  and  yet  they  seem  helpless  to  change  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  Medical  journals  are  filled  with 
articles  concerning  it,  and  the  lay  press  have  columns 
uix)n  columns  of  matter  in  almost  every  issue,  and  yet 
the  tragedy  goes  on,  and  all  seem  to  be  helpless.  Not 
only  are  the  lives  of  helpless  children  sacrificed,  but  the 
whole  aim  of  education,  i.  e.,  the  harmonious  and  equable 
evolution  of  the  human  powers  is  destroyed  on  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  studies,  and  the  scholars  can  learn  no 
subject  well.  What  they  do  is  only  half  done  and  inac- 
curately done.  As  a  result  the  child  goes  through  life, 
only  half  doing  anything  that  he  attempts  to  do,  on 
account  of  the  habit  of  so  doing  that  he  has  acquired 
while  at  school.  So  both  from  a  physical  standpoint  and 
from  an  educational  standpoint  the  whole  system  is  bad 
and  should  not  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

Educators  say  that  they  cannot  cut  down  the  course 
of  study,  because  no  one  study  can  be  left  out.  Each  is 
as  important  as  the  other,  and  all  are  most  important. 
Therefore,  they  go  on,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  way, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  keep  adding  a  little  more 
each  year. 

Every  physician  has  many  children  under  his  care,  and 
how  many  times  little  ones  are  brought  to  us  who  are 
beginning  to  have  restless  nights,  are  losing  their  appe- 
tites, growing  haggard  and  old  in  appearance,  with  loss 
of  energy  and  ambition.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that 
they  go  to  school  at  nine  in  the  morning,  stay  there  until 
2:30  or  3:00  in  the  afternoon,  have  numberless  exercises 
and  recitations,  go  home  and  at  once  go  to  their  books  and 
study  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon,  then  eat  their  dinner 
and  have  more  study  at  night  until  bedtime.  By  that 
time  they  are  feverish  and  excited,  and  when  they  go  to 
sleep  they  are  muttering  over  their  lessons,  showing  very 
plainly  the  trouble  that  is  upon  their  minds.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  thev  soon  break  down  and  have  to  be  taken 
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from  school,  when  they  cannot  sleep  or  eat  properly  and 
have  no  time  for  play.  This  is  all  during  the  formative 
period  of  life  when  the  child  is  growing  and  should  be 
storing  up  energy  instead  of  using  up  all  that  he  gains 
and  even  more. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  investigating 
this  matter  very  thoroughly.     I  have  read  many  articles 
by  able  writers,  have  talked  with  many  teachers  and  num- 
berless parents,  have  discussed  the  matter  with  physicians, 
and  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.     Upon 
looking  over  the  ground  I  find  that  the  teachers  are  help- 
less to  act  in  the  matter,  because  they  are  subordinate, 
and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  not  act 
because  they  do  not  wish  to  change  the  established  order 
of  things.     Conservative  educators   cannot   do  anything 
because  they  are  handicapped  by  large  numbers  of  men 
who   believe  that  the  child  must  be   taught  everything 
while  he  is  in  school,  and  as  this  class  of  men  are  un- 
yielding in  their  opinions,  the  consequence  is  that  there  is 
an  absolute  deadlock  as  to  any  progress  in  this  matter. 
Parents  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  because  they 
have  not  known  just  what  to  do,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  suggest  legislation  for  the  remedy  of  this  great  and 
crying  evil.     If  wrongs  are  apparent  in  the  body  politic, 
legislation  is  invoked  to  remedy  them,  and  as  there  can 
be  no  issue  before  the  people  to-day  of  more  importance 
than  the  education  of  the  j^oung,  there  can  be  no  question 
brought  before  our  Legislature  of  more  importance  than 
the  consideration  of  a  means  whereby  our  system  of  edu- 
cation may  be  established  upon  a  truly  scientific  basis. 

I  herewith  suggest  the  following  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment and  an  Amendment  to  the  State  Law,  wnich  I  pro- 
pose to  have  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  our  State 
Legislature  as  the  remedy  for  the  evils  set  forth  in  this 
article  : 
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There  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  three  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  each  of  wh-pm  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $3,009  per  annum,  and  each  of  whom 
shall  be  an  ex{^)erienced  educator  who  has  taught  in  the 
public  schools  at  least  five  years  consecutively. 

The  term  of  office  of  such  appointees  shall  be  twelve 
years.  Those  appointed  first  shall  so  classify  themselves 
by  lot  that  they  shall  respectively  go  out  of  office  at  the 
expiration  of  four,  eight  and  twelve  years.  The  Board 
shall  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  use  in  all 
public  schools  in  this  State,  and  also  adopt  a  uniform 
course  of  study  for  use  therein. 

The  State  Board  may  cause  such  text-books,  when 
adopted,  to  be  printed  and  published  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Printing  at  the  State  Printing  Office,  and 
when  so  printed  and  published,  to  be  distributed  and  sold 
at  cost  price  of  printing,  publishing  and  distributing  the 
same.  The  text-book  so  adopted  shall  continue  in  use 
without  change  not  less  than  six  years.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  have  control  of  the  granting  of  all 
teachers  certificates,  but  no  certificates  shall  hereafter  be 
granted,  except  the  applicant  shall  hold  a  diploma  from 
one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  or  from  the  pedagogical 
department  of  some  university  of  good  repute  for  scholar- 
ship, provided  no  changes  shall  be  made  that  will  impair 
the  validity  of  existing  certificates,  and  such  certificates 
shall  be  renewable  by  the  State  Board.  All  certificates 
granted  shall  be  for  life.  The  State  Board  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

At  present  the  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  the 
Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

My  purpose  in  changing  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  because  the  members  of  such  a 
Board    must  give   their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the 
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Board  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  I 
suggest,  which  really  airaa  at  State  Education  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  I  believe,  too,  that  members  of  the 
Bnard  should  be  fully  compensated  for  their  work,  so  that 
they  can,  without  sacrifice  to  themselves,  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  work  in  hand.  I  suggest  that  the 
term  of  the  members  be  a  long  one,  so  that  they  may 
fully  understand  their  work  and  carry  it  on  with  the 
system  which  is  necessary  for  so  great  a  duty. 

The  first  Board  classifying  themselves  by  lot  and  going 
out  of  office  respectively  at  the  expiration  of  four,  eight 
and  twelve  years,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  whole  Board  every  twelve  years,  but  instead,  there 
will  be,  by  this  method,  practically,  a  continuous  Board. 

As  to  text-books,  the  present  "  State  Series"  is  consid- 
ered by  the  best  educators  as  almost  worthless,  and  where 
they  are  compiled  by  the  State,  the  best  methods  are  not 
always  so  easily  obtained  as  they  would  be  if  the  Board 
could  go  into  the  open  market  and  adopt  such  books  as 
they,  in  their  judgment,  think  the  best.  At  present  the 
State  Laws  says  that  text-books  should  not  be  changed 
any  oftener  than  once  in  four  years,  but  new  ones  upon 
various  subjects  are  added  every  few  months,  so  that  the 
pupil  does  not  have  time  to  fully  understana  one  text- 
book before  he  is  compelled  to  change  to  another.  This 
not  only  causes  needless  expense  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents, but  it  prevents  any  well-defined  system  being  carried 

out. 

Now  as  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  outlining  the 
course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State.  At  pres- 
ent County  Boards  of  Education,  outline  the  course  of 
study,  except  in  cities  where  there  are  City  Boards  of 
Education  who  give  the  course  of  study  for  their  respect- 
ive city  schools.  Therefore,  there  is  a  different  course  of 
study  for  every  county  in  the  State,  and  city  schools  in 
the  same  county,  and  perhaps  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
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other  have  separate  courses  of  study  which  are  also  dif- 
ferent from  the  courses  laid  down  for  the  country  schools. 
Where  such  a  condition  exists  it  can  readily  be  f^en  that 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  harmony  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  Each  County  Board  of  Education 
is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  acts  independently  from  any 
other  County  Board. 

If,  however,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopts  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  a 
real  system  of  education  could  thus  be  established  upon 
a  truly  scientific  basis.  The  work  of  the  various  schools 
would  then  move  on  as  a  harmonious  whole,  each  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  steady,  ponderous  machirery  of  State 
Education,  uninfluenced  by  fads  and  personal  theories, 
which  seem  to  be  the  rule  to-day.  Under  this  method  a 
family  living  in  one  county  and  moving  to  another  could 
put  their  children  into  the  schools  of  their  new  home  and 
they  would  go  on  with  their  work  without  any  interrup- 
tion or  change  of  text-books  or  course  of  study.  This  one 
fact  alone  should  commend  the  idea  to  every  thinking 
person. 

The  State  Board  as  a  central  governing  power  should 
by  right  grant  certificates  to  the  teachers  upon  credentials 
only.  If  every  teacher  hereafter  appointed  were  a  grad- 
uate of  apme  State  Normal  School,  or  from  the  pedagogi- 
cal department  of  some  State  University,  the  standard  of 
teachers  would  be  higher  and  the  teachers  would  thus  oc- 
cupy a  professional  standing,  which  as  a  body,  they  have 
never  yet  held.  If  the  certificates  were  granted  for  life 
the  teacher  would  be  assured  of  his  or  her  position  and 
could  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  profession  without 
fear  of  being  displaced  for  any  trivial  reason  or  jealousy 
of  some  superior. 

The  aim  of  this  amendment,  then,  is  to  place  the  whole 
educational  system  into  the  hands  of  some  central  power, 
which  will  have  the  supervision  of  the  whole  fabric,  and 
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unless  some  such  method  is  carried  out,  there  can  never 
be  any  real  system  in  it.  If  it  pleases  the  people  of  the 
State  to  pass  such  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  if  it 
is  seen  to  work  well,  one  state  after  another  may  adopt 
such  aj  system,  and  finally  all  states  combine  with  a 
central  board  at  Washington,  which  will  govern  every 
school  in  this  broad  land,  thus  establishing  in  the  fullet^t 
sense  Stlate  Education,  such  as  at  present  exists  in  some 
of  the  states  of  Europe. 

As  the  evil  of  the  present  educational  system  is  the 
over-cramming  of  school  children,  and  the  remedy  is 
legislation,  such  legislation  must  take  the  form  of  a  law 
which  will  outline  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  course  of  study  which  I  here- 
with suggest  is  one  which  has  been  made  out  by  the  com- 
bined thoughts  of  a  number  of  the  most  able  teachers  in 
our  public  schools,  and  it  amends  the  present  State  law  lo 
read  as  follows: 

Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  following  branches  in 
the  several  grades  in  which  they  may  be  required,  viz.: 
Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography, in- 
cluding nature  study,  two  subjects  each  term  to  be  selected 
by  the  teacher;  grammar  (formal  grammar  not  to  i^ 
taught  until  the  pupil  reaches  the  two  highest  grades;  in 
the  preceding  grades  language  is  to  be  taught).  History 
of  the  United  States,  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 
with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcohoac 
drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects  upon  the  human 
system,  vocal  music  (rote  singing  only  to  be  taught  m 
the  primary  schools),  elementary  book-keeping,  industml 
drawing  (in  grammar  schools;  in  primary  schools  draw- 
ing must  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various 
branches),  and  civil  government;  provided,  that  instruc- 
tions in  physiology  and  hygieniP,  elementary  book-keeping 
and  civil  government  may  be  oral,  no  text-books  in  these 
subjects  being  required  to  be  purchased  by  the  pupj^- 
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provided  further,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
in  districts  having  less  than  one  hundred  census  children, 
confine  the  pupils  to  the  studies  of  reading,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  penmanship, 
and  elementary  book-keeping,  until  they  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  these  subjects;  and  it  is  further  added,  that 
no  pupil  under  fifteen  shall  be  required  to  do  any  home- 
work, and  no  more  than  eighteen  recitations  a  week  shall 
be  required  in. secondary  schools. 

The  next  section  of  the  State  law  which  authorizes  the 
Board  of  Education  of  any  county,  or  city  and  county,  to 
add  other  studies  to  this  course,  shall  be  stricken  out,  so 
that  absolutely  no  more  studies  than  herein  set  forth 
shall  be  allowed.  That  will  do  away  with  cooking,  sew- 
ing, carpentry,  manual  training,  and  other  things  which 
at  present  distract  the  pupils,  and  are  not  given  with 
thoroughness  enough  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  any- 
thing as  the  result  of  their  work.  How  it  is  possible  for 
any  girl  to  learn  anything  of  cooking  in  one  lesson  a 
week  of  an  hour,  or  of  sewing  the  same  length  of  time,  is 
impossible  for  me  to  understand.  Altogether  too  much 
time  is  given  to  music  and  drawing.  Music  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  should  be  confined  to  rote  songs  of  country, 
home  and  nature,  while  drawing  should  be  in  connection 
with  the  various  lessons. 

The  argument  of  educators  have  been  that  on  account 
of  higher  education  the  pupil  will  have  to  know  a  great 
deal  of  a  great  many  subjects  in  order  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity.    Let  us  see  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument. 

William  T.  Harris,  on  "Elementary  Education,"  says: 

''  Out  of  the  entire  number  of  sixteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  pupils  in  the  United  States,  deduct  the  pupils  of 
private  and  all  other  schools,  and  there  remains  over 
fifteen  millions  for  the  public  school  enrollment,  or  nearly 
ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  whole  ;  out  of  this  number  of 
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pupils  enrolled  more  than  ninety-five  in  every  hundred 
are  pursuing  elementary  studies  ;  less  than  four  in  a  hun- 
dred are  in  secondary  studies  in  high  schools,  academies 
and  other  institutions  ;  only  one  in  a  hundred  is  in  a  col- 
lege or  a  school  for  higher  studies." 

If,  then,  only  four  out  of  every  hundred  ever  get  a?  for 
as  the  High  School,  why  should  the  other  ninety-nine  be 
burdened  with  studies  which  are  not  necessary  for  their 
future  welfare.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that  even  the 
universities  and  colleges  do  not  demand  a  knowledge  of 
a  large  number  of  studies  which  are  forced  upon  the 
pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  All  ad- 
vanced educators  agree  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
few  fundamental  branches  is  of  far  more  value  than  a 
smattering  of  a  large  number  of  subjects  which  cannot 
possibly  be  thoroughly  learned. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  our  educators  say  upon  this 
matter. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California. 
says: 

"  The  remedy  for  the  lack  of  thoroughness  which  exists 
among  pupils  to-day  is  the  study  of  fewer  subjects.  The 
multiplication  of  subjects  is  the  disease  of  modern  school 
training.  We  have  been  temporarily  carried  away  wUh 
the  notion  that  it  is  important  to  give  pupils  information 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects.  The  school  exii;t> 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  training,  not  information.  Ther^ 
is  no  issue  which  can  be  so  beneficially  urged  to-day  a= 

this." 

David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Stanford  Univen-it}- 
says: 

"  The  result  of  a  broad  curriculum  is  confusion,  n'> 
culture." 
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McMurry  says: 

"  We  need  to  concentrate  our  efforts  along  a  few  im- 
portant channels.  Education^  like  the  Waters  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi,  loses  depth  and  carrying  power  as  it 
spreads  out  into  divergent  channels." 

Emerson  eavs: 

ml 

'*With  so  much  required,  how  can  a  teacher  study  the 
individual  characteristics  of  each  child,  drawing  out  and 
strengthening  what  is  best  in  child  nature.  There  is  a 
great  secret  in  knowing  what  to  keep  out  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  what  to  put  in  it." 

From  the  last  Congressional  Report  upon  Education  in 
Australia,  we  find  the  more  elementary  teaching  is  relieved 
from  the  cramming  of  ill-understood  'ologies,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  children,  whether  they  proceed  to  higher 
schools  or  not.  If  all  of  their  time  is  given  to  sound 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  the  better  will  their 
minds  be  prepared  for  further  learning  and  for  practical 
life.  Children  who  have  been  taught  a  little  thoroughly 
will  be  better  trained  to  acquire  in  after  life  any  necessary 
branch  of  knowledge  than  if  they  had  been  puzzled  at 
school  by  scraps  of  teaching. 

John  Stuart  Mills  says: 

"  Students  come  to  the  university  ill-prepared  in  classics 
and  mathematics;  not  at  all  prepared  in  anything  else, 
and  half  of  their  time  is  spent  in  learning  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  known  when  they  came." 

I  might  cite  many  more  quotations  from  famous  edu- 
cators upon  this  subject  of  over-cramming,  but  these  few 
are  sufficient  to  bear  me  out  in  the  points  which  I  have 
made  regarding  the  course  of  study  herewith  outlined. 
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What  to  demand  of  our  school  system  is  well  set  forth 
by  Edward  Bok,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  in  these  words  : 

« 

^*  If  a  child,  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen,  can  read 
aloud,  pleasantly  and  intelligently,  write  leglibly,  spell 
•correctly,  express  himself  clearly  in  a  letter,  count  accur- 
ately, use  his  mind  himself,  and  his  fingers,  so  that  his 
hands  will  be  a  help  to  him  in  earning  his  living,  that  is 
all  that  should  be  expected  of  the  child,  either  boy  or 
girl.  That  is  enough  for  seven  years  learning  in  the 
great  formative  period  of  life." 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  render  the  individual  as 
much  as  possible  an  instrument  of  happiness,  first  to 
himself,  and  next  to  other  beings,  or  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness,  human  virtue  and  human  protection. 
All  of  these  definitions  imply  the  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  take  care  of  himself  and  of  other  beings 
who  may  be  dependent  upon  him.  Therefore,  a  system 
of  education  which  is  advanced  must  be  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends. 

This  course  of  study  which  has  been  mapp>ed  out  will 
attain  this  end,  without  any  over-exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  children. 

This  Constitutional  Amendment  and  the  Amendment  of 
the  State  Law  which  I  propose  to  have  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  our  State  Legislature  is  for  the  people  and 
legislators  to  reject  or  carry  through  as  they  see  fit;  but 
after  careful  study  of  the  whole  situation  it  is  the  only 
remedy  which  I  can  see  for  the  evils  of  our  present  school 
system. 
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Individuality  in  Practice. 


BY  FRANK  W.  MURPHY,  M.  D.,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Individuality  in  its  varied  forms  has  ever  been 
a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  rational  beings. 

Poets  have  shown  their  individuality  in  their 
brilliant  fantasies  and  harsh  realities;  music  in 
their  rhymes,  but  discord  in  their  sentiments. 

Philosophers  have  deluged  their  senses  in  their 
vain  attempts  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  "life." 
Each  one  showing  his  individuality,  each  one  chas- 
ing his  favorite  phantom. 

The  Moralists'  individuality  impresses  us  that 
life  is  teeming  with  great  responsibilities  and  char- 
acterizes as  moral  and  immoral. 

Physiologists  imbued  with  a  zeal  to  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomenon  of  life  have  interpret- 
ed the  laws  governing;  met  each  others  refuta- 
tions and  contradictions;  each  establishes  his  laws 
to  his  liking.  Then  comes  a  still  voice  that  brands 
variance  upon  their  conclusions  and  taunts  their 
newer  concepts. 

In  "Individualities"  we  see  the  eventuation  of 
personalities,  of  marks  that  distinguish  one  from 
another,  the  manifestations  that  designate  its 
specie  or  kind,  by  individualities  we  mean  the  sum 
total  of  characteristics — a  unity. 

Individuality  is  seen  in  the  pebble  in  the  brook, 
and  the  white  diamond;  the  lichen,  and  the  lofty 
pine;  the  microscopic  animalculae,  and  the  high- 
est atribute  of  creation — ^a  man.  In  short:  every 
atom  of  the  universe. 

We  will  not  generalise  further;  now  that  we 


have  considered  it  thus  far,  we  will  come  to  tlie 
subject  in  the  form  it  is  hoped  will  interest  the  so- 
ciety most.  None  seems  more  worthy  of  our  mosl 
careful  consideration  than  "Individuality  in  Prac- 
tice." For  our  convenience  we  will  divide  our  sub- 
ject into  three  separate  considerations;  First,  In- 
dividualities of  Patients;  second.  Individualities  ol 
Drugs;  third,  Individualities  of  Physicians. 
iDdlvldnallly  of  Patients. 

Under  Individuality  of  Patients,  we  subdivide 
again:  First,  Mental;;  second,  Phvsical. 

Mental  gives  us  a  nervous  individuality,  a  pre- 
dominance of  brain  activity  over  entire  nervous 
system,  rapid  speech  and  walk;  quick  at  decision, 
and  hence  changeable.  Small  frame,  and  head 
large  in  proportion,  skin  thin,  fine  hair.  Nervous 
temperment  is  a  predominance  of  mental  mani- 
festations. 

Physical  gives  us — sanguine,  billious  and  lynn 
phatic. 

Sanguine  describes  one  with  a  full  active  circu- 
lation, florid  complexion,  blue  eyes,  red  or  yellow 
hair.    Anticipates  the  best,  full  of  hope. 

Billious  temperament  is  known  by  the  marked 
firmness  of  flesh;  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  dark  skin. 
Moderately  full  of  blood.    Determined  and  firm. 

Lymphatic  patient  is  tat  and  fair;  muscles  soft, 
fair  hair,  pale  skin,  sluggish  and  dull,  even  laiy. 
Circulation  is  slow,  unexcitable. 

This  classification  delineates  unmixed  tempera- 
ments. It  is  the  mixed  temperaments  that  are 
confusing  and  go  to  make  up  the  puzzle  oE  human 
individuality. 

For  our  future  reference  we  will  compile  the— 
nervous  sanguine,  nervous  billious  and  nervous 
lymphatic.  We  as  physicians  may  do  well  to  con- 
sider these  as  far  as  practicable. 

Clinical  history  qf  patients  is  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree subjective  and  unreliable.    Individualities  of 


our  patients  are  as  sign  boards,  directing  the  way, 
if  we  can  but  discriminate. 

In  clinical  history  we  depend  upon  the  know- 
ledge and  integrity  of  our  patients,  so  these  are 
by  no  means  sure,  and  should  not  suffice;  of  great 
counsel,  however,  when  truth  marks  their  giving. 
We  have  all  learned  that  out  patients  connive 
against  and  deceive  us  in  giving  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  their  disease.  Their  deception  is  all 
the  way  from  a  personal  assault  to  suicide.  In  the 
nervous-sanguine  individual  we  find  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  greater  activity  of  the  circulation  plus 
the  stimulus  from  the  cerebro-spinal  makes  him 
subject  to  inflammatory  influences.  If  a  marked 
nervous  temperament  then  we  see  a  predominance 
of  nervous  symptoms,  even  to  delirium. 

In  that  of  a  nervous-billious  individual  there  is 
every  indication  of  disease  of  a  lower,  or  torpid 
variety.  Biliary  and  concomitant  derangements 
contribute  his  difficulties. 

In  the  nervous-lymphatic  we  have  a  tardy  physi- 
cal individual  with  a  force  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem that  goads  him  on;  he  will  be  diseased  but 
fail  to  consider  it,  until  we  have  him  with  some 
chronic  disease  which  will  be  persistent  in  its  ac- 
tion and  his  constitution  slow  in  response  to  treat- 
ment. 

In  brief — these  temperaments  influenced  by 
heredity  and  environment  mark  the  peculiar  "Indi- 
vidualWes  of  a  Patient." 

After  looking  upon  our  subject  as  we  have  with 
the  evidence  in  our  own  experiences,  we  cannot 
help  considering  that  the  part  of  individuality  in 
our  patients  has,  and  ever  will  play,  a  part  in  diag- 
nosing and  treating  them.  And,  too,  if  we  apply 
our  knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomy  we  are 
but  considering  the  characteristic  condition  of  each 
individuality.  As  we  know  more  of  the  artful  de- 
ception of  our  patients,  their  desire  to  magnify 


their  ills  or  make  you  think  they  are  very  much 
less  than  they  are;  the  better  we  will  prescribe 
and  the  better  the  results, we  will  get. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  overcome 
this,  is  to  make  our  patients  assume  more  of  a  part 
in  their  recovery.  There  has  been,  and  is,  too 
much  of  Mahomedan  seclusion,  and  as  a  result  the 
physician  is  called  incompetent;  wherein  the  pa- 
tient has  withheld  some  very  important  symptom. 
I  do  not  place  upon  the  world  this  odium,  but 
those  whose  individualities  are  such  as  to  own  it. 
We  have  briefly  pointed  out  what  constitutes  hu- 
man individuality,  mental  and  physical,  and  find  it 
is  a  due  relative  state  of  man's  constitution,  by 
compromises  of  different  qualities  which  denomi- 
nates his  individuality. 

Individnality  of  Dross. 

We  will  now  consider  "Individualities  of  Drugs." 
What  is  a  drug?  It  is  a  substance  that  is  capable, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  producing  physiologi- 
cal effects  upon  the  organism.  By  the  individuali- 
ties of  a  drug  we  characterize  it.  By  these  character- 
istics we  see  a  family  likeness,  an  inimicability,  com- 
plementary, analogues,  antidotes  and  concordants. 
We  know  a  drug  as  we  know  a  friend  by  his  per- 
sonality. All  drugs  are  recogniised  as  they  increase 
function,  decrease  function,  pervert  function  and 
destroy  function.  As- we  prescribe  from  day  to 
day  we  hunt  a  remedy  whose  totality  of  symptoms 
is  best  indicated.  ^ 

The  characteristic  individualities  of  the  Natrum 
salts  as  found  under  the  symptoms  of  water), 
gushing  diarrhoea,  and  a  croupy  cough  found  under 
the  halogens,  show  a  family  likeness. 

The  great  debility  as  seen  under  the  symptomat- 
ology under  Rhus,  and  Apis  is  plainly  inimical.  By 
the  complementary  actions  of  Bryonia  to  Aconite 
we  observe  that  one  takes  up  the  work  where  the 
other  leaves  it.  Nux.  is  an  example  of  an  analogue 
of  Sulphur.  Nux.  produces  an  engorgement  of  the 


capillaries,  irregular  and  spasmodic;  while  Sulphur 
acting  the  same  way  the  condition  is  more  perma- 
nent and  profound.  To  give  Phosphorus  and 
Belladonna  at  the  same  time  would  be  the  sheerest 
folly,  for  they  antidote.  One  is  forming  pus  while 
the  other  is  trying  to  prevent.  As  concordants  we 
think  of  Hyoscyamus  and  Stramonium,  the  de- 
lirium found  under  these  remedies  are  caused  by 
active  cerebral  congestion.  Lachesis  and  Arseni- 
cum are  concordant  in  toxic  eflects  upon  the  blood. 

Mental  and  physical  conditions  of  man  are  de- 
pendant upon  blood  as  the  life-sustaining  princi- 
pal. Blood  is  life.  Circulation  is  nutrition,  equally 
essential  to  digestion  and  oxidation.  When  we 
prescribe  a  drug  we  note  its  effects  upon  the  circu- 
lation, which  gives  us  a  picture  of  its  patho- 
genesis and  symptomatology.  Its  effects  upon  the 
nervous  system  determines  its  action  upon  the 
circulation.  That  in  turn  upon  nutrition,  and  that 
in  turn  upon  the  system  as  a  whole — Whence,  nutri- 
tion is  circulation. 

Drugs  from  the  mineral  kingdom  are  deep  act- 
ing, and  indicated  in  specific  diseases. 

Those  of  the  vegetable  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  disease. 

From  the  animal  group  we  get  reconstructive 
drugs,  they  build  up  tissues  by  being  nutritive. 

With  the  individuality  of  our  patients  more  thor- 
oughly understood,  a  better  knowledge  of  drug 
pathogenesis  and  symptomatology  we  are  enabled 
to  prescribe  a  remedy  with  greater  skill  and  get 
better  results.  Why  do  we  not  as  physicians  get 
more  satisfactory  results?  It  must  be  that  we  do 
not  or  cannot  make  these  finer  discrimina- 
tions. Science,  with  its  ascertained  truths  and 
facts,  a  complement  of  cognitions,  forms  a 
character  of  logical  perfections.  There  is  in 
the  individuality  of  human  beings,  that  which 
makes  them  separate  and  distinct  individuals, 
yet  these  same  traits  relate  one  to  the  other 
by  a  sum  of  certain  characteristics.   Just  so  is  it 
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in  drugs.  In  determining  the  characteristics  ol 
patients  we  are  getting  health  conditions  and  mor- 
bid derangeinents,  and  finding  the  key  to  remedies 
as  they  apply  most  scientifically.  The  accepted 
method  of  treating  disease  will  by  this  means  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  as  morning  light  dispels  the 
gloom  of  darkened  night,  so  will  wisdom  lend 
reverence  to  the  accumulated  and  established 
knowledge,  and  fear  not,  but  will  tell  fond  secrets 
and  instill  new  truths. 

lodlvldnality  of  Physicians. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  individualities  of 
the  physician.  We  have  classified  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  subject  and  will  classify 
the  physician.  First  general  practitioner  and, 
second,  specialist.  We  will  only  say  that  it 
is  the  concensus  of  their  own  individualities 
that  they  practice  as  they  like.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  criticise  the  physician  or  suggest  a  plan  he 
should  follow.  In  some  we  find  a  tendency  to  de- 
grade the  profession  to  a  mere  trade,  or  craft,  in 
others  we  see  noble  lives,  not  dreaming  all  day 
long,  but  active  and  adding  lustre  to  the  profes- 
sion. This  remains  with  each  individual  for  his 
choice.  The  individuality  of  a  physician  must  be 
somewhat  flexible,  yet  have  we  not  a  perfect  right 
to  be  firm;  firmness  makes  us  more  reliable,  dig- 
nity brings  respect,  respect  brings  business,  ability 
keeps  it.  Our  individuality  is  being  daily  watched 
by  a  scrutinizing  public  as  social  and  professional 
men.  We  are  eventuating  ourselves  in  many  ways 
We  should  have  as  characteristics,  not  a  lack  of 
self-confidence,  neither  in  our  remedies,  this  means 
too  rapid  or  frequent  changes  from  one  remedy  to 
another.  Give  a  remedy  and  indulge  with  the  feel- 
ing that  results  can  be  anticipated.  Individuality 
of  some  patients  retard  drug  effects.  The  individ- 
uality of  some  drugs  are  slow  in  their  action.  If 
a  physician  can  prescribe  a  single  remedy  and 
cover  the  symptoms  in  the  case  then  the  individual 
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remedy  is  enough.  I  believe  that  as  the  Materia 
Medica  is  more  completely  understood  we  will 
comprehend  the  single  remedy.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  seems  evident  that  to  get  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  practicing  medi- 
cine we  must  individualize.  Take  the  individualities 
of  a  patient,  suit  the  individualities  of  a  remedy  and 
with  the  individualities  of  a  true  physcian  prescribe. 
To  anchor  to  such  a  remedy  will  be  safe.  What 
the  medical  fraternity  have  done  is  but  a  handful 
of  what  remains.  What  the  world  owes  to  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery  can  never  be  paid. 
No  word  of  censure  can  justly  be  placed  against 
what  has  been  done,  yet  we  ask  for  such  like  that 
we  may  sit  in  the  centre  of  night  and  enjoy  bright 
day.  Let  no  one  hide  behind  the  darkness  of  the 
unknown,  but  benighted  walk  beneath  the  mid-day 
sun.  Patients,  drugs  and  physicians  in  our  wan- 
derings let  us,  as  dear  friends,  take  each  other 
into  our  confidence  and,  without  word,  but  in  the 
silence  of  the  incomprehensible,  listen  to  the  grand 
anthem  that  the  evening  wisdom  of  all  nature  is 
playing  to  the  mystery  of  understanding,  as  it  plays 
and  ends  in  a  wild,  sweet  ecstasy. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HAHNEMANN  :^t&^*^^ 
ICAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHICAGO,   ILL.,  BY  DR.  A.^^f 
NORTON,  M.  D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

HOP  ? 

I  fully  appreciate  the  honor  that  the  invitation  to 
speak  to  you  confers  upon  me,  and,  in  accepting  the 
invitation,  I  do  so  with  great  diffidence,  fearing  that 
the  subject  assigned  me  has  been  discussed  before 
the  medical  profession  of  Chicago  so  many  times 
that  little  is  left  of  interest  or  value,  and  that  my 
humble  efforts  will  be  sadly  disappointing.  How- 
ever, as  both  the  subject  and  the  speaker  are  of  your 
own  choosing,  you  must  take  the  dose  as  adminid^ 
tered  with  as  good  grace  as  you  can  command. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  compiled 
some  statistics  and  made  frequent  quotations  from 
the  literature  I  have  been  able  to  find  upon  this  sub- 
ject, viz. — ^U.  S.  Education  Reports,  Transactions 
of  the  National  Confederation  of  State  Medical  Ex- 
amining and  Licensing  Boards,  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  and  of  the  Med- 
ical Societies  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  from 
the  writings  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Paine,  the  father  of 
homoeopathic  medical  legislation  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  consider  the  subject  before 
us  tonight  from  a  sociological,  rather  than  the  phy- 


sician's,  standpoint.  The  first  point  to  be  constant- 
ly borne  in  mind  is  that  medicine  is  a  progressive 
science.  When  Hippocrates  stood  beneath  the 
shadow  of  that  famous  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  upon 
the  island  of  Cos,  teaching  the  Greek  youth  the 
science  of  medicine,  it  is  said  that  he  held  in  his 
hands  a  little  papyrus  roll  which  contained  all  that 
was  then  known  of  medicine.  Now  our  literature 
fills  thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes  in  every 
language.  Our  own  Army  Medical  Museum  at 
Washington,  containing  the  largest  medical  library 
in  the  world,  comprising  140,000  volumes. 

This  illustrates  the  advancement  the  science  of 
medicine  has  made  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century — ^but  who  dares  to  prophesy  its  limitations 
one  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  hence.  Let  us  then 
in  studying  the  subject  of  medical  education  con- 
sider it  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  the  past, 
or  even  of  the  present,  but  in  a  broader  sense  en- 
deavor to  build  somewhat  for  the  future. 

How  Has  the  Status  of  Medical  Educatioii  of  Today  in  This 
Conntry  Been  Attained. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  medical  schools 
in  this  country,  medical  students,  with  few  excep- 
tions, absorbed  what  little  medical  knowledge  they 
acquired  from  contact  with  their  preceptors,  and 
every  physician  must  realize  how  precarious  and  un- 
satisfactory such  tuition  must  have  been.  This  ap- 
prenticeship system  was  followed  up  in  a  more  or 
less  modified  form  until  very  recently.  In  the  earlier 
days  the  few  exceptions  to  this  method  comprised 
those  who  could  afford  the  expense  incident  to  work 
abroad.  The  few  physicians  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries  who  had  received  a  preliminary  training 
abroad  were  necessarily  better  equipped  than  their 
associates,  and  set  an  example  that  would  have  been 
better  for  their  conferrees  to  have  followed. 

Early  Medical  Lectures. 

Dr.  Giles  Firmin  is  said  to  have  delivered  read- 
ings on  human  osteology  in  New  England  in  1647; 


Dr.  Thomas  Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  between 
1745  and  175 1  gave  instructions  to  students  in 
anatomy ;  Drs.  John  Bard  and  Peter  Middleton  dis- 
sected the  human  body  in  New  York  City  in  1750 
for  purposes  of  medical  instruction;  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1752  gave  public  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  before  a  class  of  students,  and  in 
1762  Dr.  William  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  illustrated  by  actual 
dissections.  Dissections,  and  even  autopsies,  were 
rarely  permitted  prior  to  1760. 
The  First  Medical  Colleges. 

In  1765  there  was  organized  the  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia  (now  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania),  which  in  1768  con- 
ferred upon  ten  men  the  first  medical  degree,  that  of 
bachelor  of  medicine,  ever  conferred  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1768  was  organized  the  department  of  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College,  which  two  years  later  con- 
ferred the  first  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  upon 
two  students  who  had  taken  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  1769.  These  two  institutions  had  conferred  be- 
fore 1776  fifty-one  medical  degrees,  when  their 
operations  were  suspended  by  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  with  a  population  of 
3,000,000,  there  were  probably  about  3j5oo  physi- 
cians in  the  colonies,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  not 
over  400  had  received  medical  degrees. 

Other  medical  colleges  were  organized  as  follows : 
Howard  University  Medical  School  in  1782,  Dart- 
mouth Medical  College  in  1797,  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  in  1807. 

Of  the  156  medical  schools  now  existing  in  the 
United  States,  3  were  established  between  1765  and 
1800,  12  between  1801  and  1825,  22  between  1826 
and  1850,  33  between  185 1  and  1875,  and  86  between 
1876  and  1900. 

"At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  early  medical 
schools  the  practice  of  obstetrics  was  relegated  to 
the   Ignorant  midwives;  physiology,  histology,  or- 


ganic  chemistry,  pathology  and  surgery,  as  now 
recognized,  were  hardly  known.  The  schools  at 
first  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  on 
those  who  had  studied  two  years  with  a  preceptor 
and  attended  one  course  of  lectures,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  after  three  years  of  study  and 
two  courses  of  lectures.  The  bachelor's  d^^ee  was 
abandoned  in  1813.  At  first  the  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia  required  for  admission  some  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  Latin,  physics,  natural  history  and 
botany,  but  the  requirement  was  abandoned  about 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1792.  For  a  century  there  were  as 
a  rule  practically  no  requirements  in  preliminary 
general  education  for  admission  to  medical  schools, 
and  even  today  this  is  their  greatest  defect.  To  the 
fact  that  charters  for  medical  schools  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  that  those  schools  were  al- 
most wholly  self-sustaining,  is  due  the  multiplica- 
tion of  small  schools  without  facilities  for  clinical  in- 
struction. These  schools  in  their  rivalry  for  fees 
crowded  all  instruction  into  two  ungraded  lecture 
courses  of  from  four  to  five  months  each.  Pro- 
gressive medical  schools  were  anxious  to  raise  their 
standards,  but  feared  a  loss  in  students.  The  diplo- 
ma given  as  a  result  of  this  unsatisfactory  instruc- 
tion admitted  to  professional  practice." 
Medical  Schools  and  Medical  Students  in  1899. 

In  1899  there  were  156  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  with  5,735  instructors  and  24,119 
students.  The  growth  in  students  in  21  years  has 
been  142  per  cent.  Of  the  156  schools,  21  are 
homoeopathic,  with  1,833  students.  Illinois  has  16 
of  these  schools,  with  3,065  students.  She  thus 
leads  all  other  states  in  the  Union,  not  only  in  num- 
ber of  medical  schools,  but  in  the  other  professional 
schools  as  well.  These  include  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine. 
This  honor,  if  it  is  so  considered,  is  due,  according 
to  one  monograph  on  Professional  Education,  to  a 
lack  of  proper  control  of  the  power  to  grant  degrees 
and  licenses. 


The  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  in  the  United 
States  is  i  to  less  than  600.  In  the  British  Isles  I 
to  about  1,100,  in  Russia  i  to  about  8,500.  The 
United  States  is  said  to  have  in  proportion  to  its 
population  four  times  as.  many  physicians  as  France, 
five  times  as  many  as  Germany,  and  six  times  as 
many  as  Italy. 

There  are  more  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  alone  than  in  countries  whose  population  is 
six  times  as  great. 

The  ratio  of  the  various  professions  to  the  popu- 
lation in  this  country  according  to  the  United  States 
census  report  for  1890  was:  Clergymen,  i  to  710; 
lawyers,  i  to  699 ;  physicians,  i  to  598 ;  dentists,  I  to 
4,919.  In  each  profession  there  has  been  a  growth 
which  is  greater  proportionately  than  the  growth  in 
population. 

Comparative  Statistics  Between  Theoloj^y,  Law  and  Medi- 
cine for  1899. 

A  few  figures  relative  to  the  equipments  of 
schools  in  theology,  law  and  medicine  may  not  be 
uninteresting  at  this  point : 
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This  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  instruct- 
ors to  students  is  very  much  greater  in  medicine 
than  in  either  theology  or  law,  being  about  one  in- 
structor for  every  7  students  in  theology,  one 
for  every  12  students  in  law  and  one  for 
every  4  students  in  medicine.  That  the  length 
of  the  course  as  to  the  number  of  years 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  medicine,  theo- 
logy standing  second,  and  law  third.  That  the 
length  of  each  year's  course  as  to  months  is  much  in 
favor  of  theology,  law  standing  second,  and  medi- 
cine third.  That  a  very  much  smaller  percentage  of 
graduates  in  medicine  held  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  degrees 
than  in  theology,  and  a  shade  smaller  percentage 
than  in  law. 

Libraries. 

Other  statistics  show  that  in  1898  there  were  i,- 
360,720  volumes  in  libraries  of  118  theological 
schools,  243,054  in  libraries  of  47  law  schools,  151,- 
433  in  libraries  of  72  medical  schools.  The  three 
largest  medical  libraries  were  in  homoeopathic  col- 
leges, viz.,  Hahnemann,  of  Philadelphia,  15,000; 
Hahnemann,  of  Chicago,  12,000;  University  of 
Michigan  Homoeopathic  Department,  10,000. 
Endowmeots. 

Eighty-four  theological  schools  reported  in  1898 
endowments  of  $17,977,325,  19  medical  schools  re- 
ported $1,906,072,  and  8  law  schools  reported  $752,- 
500.  No  homoeopathic  college  appeared  among  the 
four  highest  at  that  time,  in  1898,  but  we  are  glad  to 
report  that  in  1899  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
College  received  endowments  of  $300,000,  which 
places  it  third  in  the  list  of  endowed  medical  col- 
leges. 

Value  of  Qrounds  and  Boildinp. 

In  1898  this  item  was  reported  as  follows:  Ninety- 
eight  theological  schools  $13,863,628,  19  law  schools 
$i,43i,ooo,  and  96  medical  schools  $11,264,263. 
Among  the  five  highest  medical  schools  reported  un- 


der     this    heading,   Hahnemann,   of   Philadelphia, 
stands  third,  and  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  fifth. 

Various  Systems  off  Treating  Diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  generally  recognized  schools  of 
medicine     there    flourishes,    unmolested,    in    many 
states,  various  methods  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
We  find  under  stich  names  as  osteopath,  vitapath, 
electropath,     hydropath,    divine    healer,    magnetic 
healer.  Christian  scientist,  faith  curist,  mind  curist, 
sun  curist,  etc.,  etc.,  large  numbers  of  men  and  wo- 
men without  any  preliminary  or  professional  train- 
ing" treating  diseases  to    such  an  extent  that    the 
health  of  the  public  is  endangered.    In  many  states 
these  systems  are  practiced  with  apparent  impunity, 
and  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  be  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws.    This  freedom  from  prosecution 
and  conviction  is  due  to  the  lack  in  many  statutes 
of  a  specific  definition  as  to  what  constitutes  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

In  your  own  state  of  Illinois  your  medical  prac- 
tice act  provides  for  various  examinations  for  those 
desiring  to  practice  systems  of  treating  human  ail- 
ments without  the  aid  of  medicine  or  surgery,  yet  in 
Section  7  of  the  act  you  provide  that  the  act  does 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  "treats  the  sick  or  suf- 
fering by  mental  or  spiritual  means,  without  the  use 
of  any  drug  or  material  remedy."  This  law  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  for  the  especial  protection  of 
the  Christian  scientists,  faith  curists,  etc. 

In  some  few  states  osteopathy  is  now  recognized 
by  law.  In  many  of  the  New  England  states  any 
person  is  free  to  practice  Christian  science,  magnetic 
healing,  mind  cure,  or  any  other  fad  he  may  origi- 
nate. In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  New  England  in 
this  respect  is  about  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Chero- 
l<ee  nation,  where  entire  liberty  is  given  to  practice 
enchantments  in  any  form. 

In  customs  and  fashions  in  old  New  England  we 
find  that  in  "1631  one,  Nicholas  Knapp,  was  fined 
and  whipped  for  pretending  to  cure  the  scurvy  by 
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a  water  of  noe  worth  nor  value  which  he  sold  at  a 
very  dear  rate."  Whereas  in  the  New  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century  we  find  practically  no  restriction 
or  punishment  for  almost  any  form  of  quackery. 

The  great  cry  of  all  the  followers  of  these  various 
fads  when  legislative  reform  in  behalf  of  the  people 
is  sought,  is  that  it  is  a  restriction  of  personal  liberty. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  schools  or  systems  of  medicine,  but  simply 
to  require  without  prejudice  or  partiality  from  all 
desiring  to  practice  for  gain  upon  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  beings,  a  minimum  preliminary  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

Varyinn:  Standards. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  1898  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  instructing  its  Committee  on 
Legislation,  of  which  the  writer  was  then  chairman, 
calling  for  the  enactment  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress of  a  law  providing  for  the  national  control  of 
the  right  to  practice  medicine.  That  committee  re- 
ported in  1899  that,  while  it  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  national  control,  it  had,  after  securing  the  opinion 
of  constitutional  experts,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  such  laWs  could  be  enacted  there  was  very  grave 
doubt  of  their  constitutionality.  It  seems  to  be  the 
very  general  opinion  of  those  best  informed  upon 
this  subject  that  there  is  no  national  authority  that 
can  prescribe  the  standard  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  that  it  is  a  matter  which  each  state  must 
regulate  for  herself.  As  a  result  there  are  almost 
as  many  standards  as  there  are  states  in  the  Union. 

While  this  multiplication  of  standards  is  to  be 
greatly  deplored  yet  it  is  impossible  to  frame  one 
law  that  would  give  equal  rights  and  justice  to  all 
parts  of  our  country.  A  law  that  would  give  to  the 
residents  of  Illinois  the  protection  from  incompetent 
practitioners  that  they  are  entitled  to,  could  not  be 
applicable  to  some  of  our  younger,  less  advanced 
states  or  territories.     Any  act  that  would  provide 


proper  safeguards  in  the  former  case  would  work 
injustice  and  hardship  upon  the  citizens  in  the  latter 
case,  whose  educational  advantages  and  general  de- 
velopment are  such  that  they  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  same  restrictive  laws  as  are  our  more  dense- 
ly populated  centers.  Again  a  general  law  that 
would  permit  citizens  of  our  scarcely  populated 
states  securing  the  professional  services  they  require, 
and  can  only  get  by  little  or  no  restrictions,  would 
work  incurable  harm  to  the  people  of  Illinois  by 
opening  their  doors  to  all  forms  of  quackery.  This 
statement  is  made  with  no  reflection  on  our  as  yet 
sparsely  settled  states  and  territories  because  it  is 
well  known  that  quackery  only  seeks  a  field  of  great 
gains  such  as  offered  in  our  large  and  wealthy  cities 
and  states. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  nearly  all  the 
states  began  to  enact  laws  to  protect  citizens  from 
the  imposition  of  quacks.  By  1850  most  of  these 
laws  had  been  either  repealed,  or  not  enforced, 
through  the  cry  that  restrictions  were  designed  to 
create  a  monopoly. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
practically  only  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  public 
has  received  any  protection  from  incompetent  medl^ 
cal  practitioners.  There  has  been,  however,  within 
the  last  decade  very  great  advances  in  the  way  of 
restrictive  legislation  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  movement  in  this  direction  has  only  just 
commenced. 

At  the  present  time  in  thirty-two  political  divi- 
sions medical  diplomas  do  not  now  carry  with  them 
the  right  to  practice  medicine,  an  examination  being 
required  in  all  cases.  Nine  of  these  divisions  require 
the  licensing  examination  only.  Five  states  require 
approval  of  medical  diplomas  by  duly  qualified 
boards.  Fourteen  other  political  divisions  require 
either  approval  of  medical  diplomas,  or  examination 
by  state  or  other  duly  qualified  boards.  Thirty-eight 
political  divisions  have  mixed  examining  boards, 
that  is.  lx)ards  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
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several  schools  of  medicines,  and  twelve  have  sepa- 
rate examining  boards  for  each  recognized  school  of 
medicine. 

Analysis  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Law. 

Having  to  some  extent  considered  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  subject  of  medical  education  let  us  now 
briefly  point  out  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
State  law  which  is  generally  accepted  as  being  the 
best  or  most  advanced  of  any  of  our  medical  laws. 

The  law  of  1890  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish 
Boards  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  Examining  and  Licensing  of  Practi- 
tioners of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  .etc." 

This  law  provides  for  three  separate  boards  of 
Medical  examiners  representing  respectively  the 
allopathic,  the  homoeopathic  and  the  eclectic  medical 
societies  of  the  State.  Each  board  consists  of  seven 
members,  each  qf  whom  shall  serve  a  term  of  three 
years.  These  members  are  appointed  by  the  regents 
from  a  list  of  nominees  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  society  they  represent,  each  society  to  submit  a 
list  of  nominees  to  equal  or  exceed  twice  the  num- 
ber of  appointments  to  be  made.  Each  nominee  must 
have  practiced  medicine  under  the  law  of  this  state 
for  at  least  five  year^  prior  to  appointment.  The 
regents  are  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  for  unexpired 
terms  only  from  the  list  of  nominees  submitted  by 
the  State  societies  in  whose  board  the  vacancy  oc- 
curs. Each  of  these  boards  make  its  own  rules, 
regulations  and  by-laws  to  transact  its  business 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  regents.  The  income 
provided  by  the  law  after  paying  all  proper  expenses 
is  divided  among  the  examiners  pro  rata,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  candidates  examined  each  year. 
Each  board  shall  hold  one  or  more  meetings  at  the 
call  of  the  regents  for  the  purpose  of  examining  ap- 
plicants, but  each  examination  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  regents 
who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  board  of  medical 
examiners. 
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The  several  boards  submit  to  the  regents  lists  of 
questions  for  examination  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pathology 
and  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics,  including  practice 
and  materia  medica.    From  these  lists  of  questions 
the  regents  select  the  questions  for  each  examina- 
tion.   These  are  so  selected  as  to  require  the  same 
standard  of  excellence  from  all  candidates,  except 
in   the   department   of   therapeutics,    practice   and 
materia  medica  where  the  questions  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  tenets  of  the  schoool  selected  by  the 
candidates.    Examinations  are  conducted  in  writing 
and  the  questions  and  answers  are  turned  over  by 
the    examiner  to  the  board  of  medical    examiners 
having  charge  of  such  examinations.    The  examin- 
ers then  transmit  to  the  regents  an  official  report 
signed  by  each  examiner,  stating  the  average  on 
each  branch  and  the  general  average,  which  report 
embraces  all  the  examination  papers,  questions  and 
answers.     These  are  then  kept,  for  reference  and 
inspection,  among  the  public  records  of  the  State 
University.    The  board  of  regents  shall  require  the 
same  standard  of  qualifications  from  all  candidates, 
except  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica, 
in  which  the  standard  shall  be  determined  by  each 
of  the  board  of  medical  examiners.    The  applicant^ 
upon  the  payment  of  $25.00  and  the  submission  of 
proof  as  to  being  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
of  good  moral    character,  of  competent    common 
school  education,  a  diploma  from  some  legally  in- 
corporated medical  college,  or  a  diploma  or  license 
conferring  the  right  to  practice  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try, and  of  having  studied  medicine  three  years  and 
taken  three  courses  of  lectures  in  different  years,  is 
issued  an  order  for  examination  by  any  one  of  the 
three  boards  elected  by  the  candidate.     In  case  of 
failure,  he  is  permitted  a  second  examination  after 
six  months  and  within  a  year,  without  additional 
payment.     A  further  provision  provides  for  the  li- 
censing by  the  regents    without  further  examina- 
tion on  payment  of  $10.00  and  on  filing  in  the  office 
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of  said  regents  a  copy  of  a  license  issued  by  some 
other  state  examining  board  whose  standard  of  re- 
quirements are  the  same  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  foregoing  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  the  New  York  state  law.  In  brief,  they  re- 
quire a  liberal  education  before  beginning  the  study 
of  medicine.  A  three  years'  study  of  medicine  and 
three  courses  of  lectures  in  different  years,  and  final- 
ly for  an  examination  by  boards  of  medical  examin- 
ers. At  this  point  we  might  state  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  regents  not  to  appoint  as  members  of 
these  boards  of  examiners  any  physicians  connected 
with  the  teaching  faculty  of  any  college. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Movement  for  Medical  Ucensnre  ii 
tlie  State  of  New  Yorlc. 

The  first  effort  leading  to  the  final  enactment  of 
the  law  of  1890  providing  boards  of  medical  ex- 
aminers was  inaugurated  by  two  members  of  the 
Homoeopathic  State  Medical  Society  in  1867,  who 
submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  ses- 
sion at  that  time  the  following  propositions  which, 
however,  were  not  adopted : 

1st.  The  creation  of  a  state  board  of  medical  ex- 
aminers. 

2d.  Equal  representation  of  the  recognized  schools 
in  said  state  board. 

3d.  Making  practice  without  a  license  from  said 
state  board  a  criminal  offence. 

Members  of  the  same  state  society  then  secured 
in  1872  the  passage  of  a  law  embodying  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  the  licensing  from  the  teach- 
ing interests  and  placing  the  licensing  power  under 
the  authority  of  the  state.  This  law,  however,  was 
only  tentative  and  not  obligatory. 

In  1884  the  movement  was  again  initiated,  this 
time  by  the  leaders  of  the  allopathic  school,  who  first, 
however,  emasculated  the  liberal  provisions  of  in- 
dependent action  by  each  school  and  substituted  a 
single  board  under  their  own  control. 

"Observation  and  experience,  however,  soon  clear- 
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ly  indicated  that  the  single  examining  board  con- 
stituted an  ingenious  device  put  forward  by  allo- 
pathic leaders,  in  order,  in  part,  according  to  their 
frequently  repeated  assertions,  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence, retard  the  progress,  and  in  the  end  obliterate 
the  homcEopathic  school." 

The  homoeopathic  profession,  believing  that  a 
minority  representation  in  a  single  board  would 
prove  detrimental  to  homoeopathic  progress  and  in- 
terest, commenced  efforts  at  first  to  secure  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  single  board. 

Later  it  was  decided  that  the  only  safe,  non-par- 
tisan and  equitable  plan  would  be  by  making  pro- 
visions for  separate  examinations  by  each  school. 

For  several  years  the  efforts  of  the  homoeopathic 
profession  consisted  in  conducting  an  educational 
campaign  in  order  to  ascertain  the  merits,  advant- 
ages, rights  and  justice  of  separate  boards. 

During  these  years  the  homoeopaths  successively 
defeated  the  efforts  of  the  old  school  to  pass  their 
single  board  bill. 

In  January,  1889,  active  measures  were  inaugurat- 
ed in  favor  of  three  separate  boards.  Aggressive 
movement  at  this  time  was  started  because  our  allo- 
pathic brethren  had  again,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time, 
introduced  their  usual  bill  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  board.  The  efforts  that  winter  con- 
sisted in  offering  amendments  to  the  law  by  1872 
making  the  provisions  of  that  law  (which  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  separate  examining  boards) 
compulsory.  These  amendments  were  not  pushed, 
as  the  homoeopathic  profession  had  not  perfected  the 
form  of  bill  they  desired,  and  because  the  old  school 
leaders  had  encountered  such  decided  opposition  to 
their  bill  as  to  cause  them  to  seek  suspension  of 
further  efforts  during  that  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.  ' 

Throughout  the  whole  year  of  1889  most  active 
work  was  done,  not  only  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  in  many  other  states.  There  was  a  general  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  throughout  the  country  because 
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it  seemed  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  our  school  that 
a  general  plan  was  fomenting  among  the  ranks  of 
our  friend,  the  enemy,  to  strangle  the  homoeopathic 
school  through  the  formation  generally  of  single 
boards  of  medical  examiners,  with,  of  course,  the 
control  in  their  own  hands. 

Dr.  Selden  H.  Talcott,  in  his  address  as  president 
of  the  American  Institute,  June  24,  1889,  said:  "The 
growth  of  Homoeopathy  in  these  United  States  has 
been  so  marvelous,  and  so  unexpected,  as  to  excite 
against  us  not  alone  the  ridicule,  enmity  and  perse- 
cution of  the  dominant  branch  of  our  profession,  but 
it  has  excited  even  their  gravest  apprehensions ;  and 
has  finally  stimulated  in  the  minds  of  our  opponents 
a  subtle,  deep-seated,  far-reaching  and  crafty  deter- 
mination to  "destroy"  by  prevention,  mastication, 
deglutition,  digestion  and  assimilation,  that  young 
David  of  Homoeopathy  which  so  seriously  threatens 
the  peace  of  mind  and  the  personal  prosperity  of  the 
old  school  Goliath." 

As  evidence  of  this  desire  to  crush  out  rival 
schools  of  medicine,  but  one  quotation  is  offered,  and 
that  taken  from  an  address  by  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa,  of  New  York,  who,  in  speaking  of  their  single 
board  bill,  says:  "Such  a  system  once  established, 
sects  in  medicine  will  soon  be  practically  destroyed." 

But  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  struggle  which 
had  practically  lasted  for  several  years  ended  with 
the  session  of  1890  by  the  passage  of  our  three 
board  bill  and  the  overwhelming  victory  of  HonwB- 
opathy  and  justice  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  and 
energetic  cstmpaign  ever  conducted  by  our  old  school 
opponents.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  cam- 
paign over  fifty  thousand  copies  of  various  circulars 
and  appeals  were  sent  out  from  homoeopathic 
sources,  and  the  result  of  these  was  shown  by  the 
wonderful  popularity  of  this  bill  and  the  general  ap- 
proval of  its  principles  of  equal  rights  as  evidenced 
by  the  unprecedented  vote  it  had  on  its  final  passage 
in  the  Legislature  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  ten, 
the  leaders  of    the    allopathic    school,    after  four 
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months  of  active  and  united  efforts,  having  secured 
only  ten  votes  in  opposition  thereto^ 

Even  after  its  enactment  The  Medical  Record,  in 
an  editorial,  April  20,  1890,  says:  "The  creation  of 
three  distinct  examining  boards  is  a  clumsy,  unnecesr 
sary,  expensive  and  pernicious  contrivance." 

We  must  add  in  justice  to  the  old  school  and  in 
favor  of  our  present  law  that  it  is  now  working 
satisfactory  to  all  schools  and  we  hear  nothing  but 
endorsement  for  it  from  all  sources  within  our 
state. 

What  Restrictioiis  Shoald  Be  Placed  on  Those  Desirinn;  to 
Treat  the  Sick. 

In  Medical  Education  of  the  Future,  President 
Eliot  writes :  "State  medicine  has  many  objects  in 
view.  It  aims  not  only  to  protect  the  public  health, 
but  also  to  increase  it.  In  state  medicine  individual- 
ism is  practicable,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  protect  himself.  The  social  co-operation, 
which  in  our  days  the  state  alone  can  enforce,  is 
needed  to  promote  security  against  disease  and 
progress  toward  better  average  health  and  longer 
life.  To  take  all  possible  precautions  against  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  is  simply  an  act  of 
citizenship.  Nothing  but  medical  supervision  will 
accomplish  the  objects  of  state  medicine ;  and  there 
are  no  agents  so  effective  as  physicians  to  spread 
through  all  classes  of  the  community  an  educated 
sense  of  sanitary  decency.  Only  the  state  can  guard 
against  dirty  milk,  corrupted  water  supplies,  impure 
ice,  adulterated  drugs,  spoilt  meat  and  fruit,  and 
filthy  and  over-crowded  tenements.  Only  the  state 
can  enforce  the  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, the  suppression  of  epidemics,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  pestilences  like  cholera  and  yellow  fever. 
Mot  even  the  state — ^that  is,  a  single  state  or  nation — 
can  deal  effectively  with  such  a  problem  as  the  sup- 
pression of  cholera  or  yellow  fever.  That  is  an  in- 
ternational problem." 

Our  Legislatures  enact  laws  to  protect  the  goods 
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and  chattels  of  the  public,  why  should  they  not  also 
provide  laws  for  the  more  important  purpose  of 
protecting  the  health  and  lives  of  our  people? 

The  only  method  by  which  the  public  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  uneducated  medical  charlatan  is  by 
making  a  fixed  standard,  which  should  require 
sound  general  education,  a  given  course  of  study  in 
medical  colleges,  and  we  believe  an  examination  and 
license  from  a  board  of  examiners  independent  of 
the  teaching  institutions. 

In  an  argument  against  medical  legislation  B.  0. 
Flower,  in  **The  Arena"  for  June,  i^8,  in  a  paper 
upon  Restrictive  Medical  Legislation  and  Public 
Weal,  says:  "Had  it  not  been  for  freedom  Homoe- 
opathy could  never  have  risen  to*  its  present  com- 
manding position.  The  laws  which  are  now  being 
enacted,  had  they  been  passed  less  than  a  century 
ago,  would  have  crushed  a  medical  philosophy  which 
has  grown  to  such  fair  proportions,  and  in  which 
today  millions  of  intelligent  people  believe." 

While  admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement  we 
must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Homoeopathy  was 
founded  by  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  original  re- 
search, one  unexcelled  at  that  time  in  his  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences,  and  that  it  has 
ever  required  its  practitioners  to  be  educated  to  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence.  We  who  have  not 
investigated  Christian  science,  mind  cure,  etc.,  can- 
not justly  say  that  they  do  not  possess  truths,  even 
as  great  as  the  law  of  similia,  but  we  have  a  right  to 
be  skeptical  as  to  their  merits  because  these  popular 
fads  have  been  promulgated  and  practiced  by  those 
uneducated  in  the  science  of  medicine.  The  pro- 
fession of  medicine  has  been  noted  for  its  readiness 
to  investigate  all  new  methods  of  treatment  sug- 
gested by  men  qualified  by  education  and  pro- 
fessional training  as  physicians  to  enlist  their  con- 
fidence. To  be  sure  we  do  not  all  investigate  and 
adopt  every  new  therapeutic  method,  but  there  are 
always  enough  possessing  the  true  spirit  of  liberality 
and  inquiry  to  investigate  and  cause  to  survive  the 
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truths  contained  therein  as  evidenced  by  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  Homoeopathy. 

In  this  spirit,  therefore,  we  ask  that  all  practition- 
ers of  these  new  methods  be  first  compelled  to  fol- 
low the  same  course  of  thorough  general  education 
as  physicians.  If,  then,  any  truth  in  their  system 
exists,  it  will  become  accepted  and  its  followers  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  practitioners  of  the  recognized  schools 
of  medicine.  We,  however,  demand  that  the  healtii, 
happiness  and  lives  of  the  people  shall  not  be  im- 
perilled by  the  practices  of  those  possessing  no 
knowledge  of  disease. 

What  laws  Shoald  Be  Enacted. 

For  the  protection  of  the  public,  laws  should  be 
passed  clearly  and  specifically  defining  what  con- 
stitutes treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  requirements 
necessary  to  be  first  fullfilled  before  practicing  such 
treatment. 

In  our  opinion  no  one  law  is  right  and  equable 
for  all  sections  of  our  country.  Different  environ- 
ments, educational  advantages  and  population  re- 
quire different  laws.  It  would,  however,  seem  to 
the  writer  as  though  perhaps  three  general  classes 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  sections.  Let  the  highest 
class  set  a  grade  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  highest 
now  in  existence,  as  we  cannot  equalize  by  reduc- 
ing present  standards.  The  New  York  state  law^ 
which  now  requires  a  preliminary  general  education 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  four  years'  high 
school  cotrrse  after  a  completed  eight  years'  ele« 
mentary  course,  a  medical  course  of  four  full  school 
years  of  at  least  nine  months  each,  and  finally  an  ex- 
amination by  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners 
is  probably  the  highest  requirement  at  present  and 
should  therefore  be  taken  as  the  minimum  standard 
for  the  first  grade.  Pennsylvania  and  some  other 
states  have  already  very  similar  laws  that  could 
be  readily  amended  to  comply  with  this  standard. 

In  the  middle  grade  should  be  classed  all  states 
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having  a  somewhat  lower  standard,  but  still  above 
the  standard  adopted  by  the  third  grade. 

We  believe  that  such  a  plan  could  be  ultimately 
brought  about  by  concerted  action  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession through  our  national  societies.  To  accom- 
plish this  there  should  first  be  held  a  conference 
of  committees  representing  our  societies,  which  shall 
formulate  a  standard  for  the  three  different  grades 
to  be  then  adopted  by  the  various  societies.  Then 
each  state  would  have  to  modify  its  laws  to  conform 
with  whichever  standard  its  citizens  desire  to  live 
under. 

Equality  of  Standards  the  Basis  for  Reciprocity. 

With  the  establishment  of  uniform  grades  there 
should  be  an  exchange  of  license  to  practice  between 
all  states  having  the  same  requirements.  This  plan 
would  in  time  tend  toward  a  general  national  stand- 
ard, where  a  license  to  practice  in  one  state  would 
be  good  in  all  other  states  of  the  Union,  as  the  ten- 
dency of  the  states  in  the  lower  grades  would 
steadily  be  toward  the  higher  ones. 

"The  only  equitable  basis  upon  which  reciprocity 
can  be  established  that  appears  both  feasible  and 
practicable  is  that  of  equality  of  standards  for  ad- 
mission to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  This 
implies  an  equalization  of  the  preliminary  require- 
ments of  medical  students  and  a  uniformity  of  ap- 
plying the  tests ;  a  uniform  period  of  collegiate  train- 
ing, including  uniformity  of  methods  of  teaching: 
and,  finally,  an  absolute  similarity  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  state  examinations  and  granting  li- 
censes." 

The  New  York  law  we  believe  to  be  the  best  in 
existence.  It  places  the  standard  high  enough  for 
the  present  and  probably  will  answer  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  all 
and  there  is  no  further  demand  from  any  source  for 
greater  restrictions.  This  law  also  provides  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  licenses  of  any  other  state  having 
the  same  standard  without  re-examination.  The  gen- 
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eral  tendency  in  other  states  is  to  adopt  laws  with 
practically  the  same  restrictions.  No  state  can  af- 
ford to  lower  its  standard.  Progression  must  be 
ever  forward  and  not  backward. 

Reciprocity  between  states  will  in  this  way  come 
about,  as  the  tendency  in  all  states  is  toward  a 
higher  standard  and  as  fast  as  any  two  states  adopt 
the  same  standard  exchange  of  license  will  take 
place. 

The  Tendency  in  Medical  EdncationnI  Metliods. 

Desirable  changes  in  the  method  of  teaching  medi- 
cine are  continually  being  instituted.  Advanced 
methods  are  taking  the  place  of  antiquated  and  irra- 
tional ones.  The  tendency  in  all  educational  insti- 
tutions is  toward  a  more  carefully  graded  sys- 
tematic and  logical  course,  and  the  better  class  medi- 
cal colleges  are  rapidly  falling  in  line. 

The  movement  in  this  direction  has  to  be  sure 
been  largely  brought  about  through  our  institutions 
and  societies,  but  state  control  has  been,  and  in  the 
future  will  be,  a  much  more  potent  factor.  No 
stronger  argument  can  be  offered  in  favor  of  state 
control  of  medical  education  than  the  following 
quotations  from  men  who  have  given  this  subject 
much  study: 

'*In  1896  President  Elliut  wrote  substantially  as 
follows :  Within  twenty-five  years  the  whole  method 
of  teaching  medicine  has  been  revolutionized 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  old  medical 
teaching  was  largely  exposition;  it  gave  informa- 
tion at  long  range  about  things  and  processes  which 
were  not  within  the  reach  or  sight  at  the  moment. 
The  main  means  of  instruction  were  lectures,  sur- 
gical exhibitions  in  large  rooms  appropriately  called 
theatres,  rude  dissecting  rooms  with  scanty  super- 
vision, and  clinical  visits  in  large  groups.  The  lec- 
tures were  repeated  year  after  year  with  little 
change,  and  no  graded  course  was  laid  down.  There 
was  little  opportunity  for  laboratory  work.  The  new 
medical  education  aims  at  imparting  manual  and 
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ocular  skill,  and  cultivating  the  mental  powers  of 
close  attention  through  prolonged  investigations  at 
close  quarters  with  the  facts,  and  of  just  reasoning 
on  the  evidence.  The  subjects  of  instruction  arc 
arranged,  as  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  in  a 
carefully  graded  course,  which  carries  the  student 
forward  in  an  orderly  and  logical  way  from  year 
to  year.  Laboratory  work  in  anatomy,  medical 
chemistry,  physiology,  histology,  embryology,  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology  demands  a  large  part  of  the 
student's  attention.  In  clinical  teaching,  also,  the 
change  is  great.  Formerly  a  large  group  of  stu- 
dents accompanied  a  visiting  physician  on  his 
rounds,  and  saw  what  they  could  under  very  dis- 
advantageous conditions.  Now,  instruction  has 
become,  in  many  clinical  departments,  absolutely 
individual,  the  instructor  dealing  with  one  student 
at  a  time,  and  personally  showing  him  how  to  sec, 
hear,  and  touch  for  himself  in  all  sorts  of  difficult 
observation  and  manipulation.  Much  instruction 
is  given  to  small  groups  of  students,  three  or  four  at 
a  time — ^no  more  than  can  actually  see  and  touch  for 
themselves." 

Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges,  writes  as  follows: 
**Two  stages  of  educational  development  are  already 
manifest  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States. 
About  half  the  schools  have  finished  the  first  stage 
and  are  entering  on  the  second,  while  the  remainder 
are  laboring  tardily  to  complete  the  first.  In  the  first 
stage  of  development,  from  the  medieval  lectures 
on  the  'seven  branches  of  medicine,'  the  course  of 
study  has  been  lengthened,  some  entrance  require- 
ments instituted  and  the  number  of  distinct  and  se[>- 
arate  studies  greatly  increased.  Laboratory  and 
recitation  work  have  been  introduced,  written  ex- 
aminations have  been  made  frequent,  once  a  month 
or  oftener,  and  a  sort  of  graded  medical  school  es- 
tablished. In  this  condition  are  most  of  the  schools 
that  maintain  the  standard  established  bv  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
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Some  few  schools,  however,  have  already  out- 
grown this  system  of  educational  lock-step  and  are 
organizing  a  curriculum  adapted  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents of  differing  tastes  or  abilities.  This  curric- 
ulum is  planned  not  to  instruct,  but  to  educate ;  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher's  convenience, 
but  from  that  of  the  student's  advantage.  The  first 
stage  of  educational  development  multiplied  the 
teachers,  scattered  the  energies  of  the  student  (in 
some  cases  requiring  him  to  go  before  ten  differ- 
ent professors  each  week)  and  dissociated  related 
topics.  The  second  stage  of  development  early  in- 
troduces the  student  to  the  study  of  the  live  man, 
makes  continuous  clinical  study  on  single  cases  by 
each  of  the  students  a  means  of  unifying  the  whole 
curriculum,  and  requires  thesis  work  of  each  stu- 
dent, necessitating  on  his  part  clinical,  laboratory, 
experimental  and  library  work  on  the  same  subject. 
This  introduces  intensity  in  the  place  of  diffuseness ; 
independence  in  the  place  of  subordination  and 
original  investigation  in  the  place  of  catechism.  To 
assert  that  the  elective  method  for  any  large  part 
of  the  medical  curriculum  is  already  established  in 
any  considerable  number  of  medical  schools  would 
be  misleading,  but  this  is  certainly  the  tendency  of 
the  day.  The  growth  of  medical  libraries  in  the 
medical  schools,  the  establishment  of  thoroughly 
equipped  accessory  laboratories,  the  publication  of 
bulletins  and  theses  and  the  numerous  articles  on 
medical  pedagogy  written  by  active  medical  teach- 
ers testify  to  the  intense  struggle  for  the  liberation 
of  the  medical  student  and  the  teacher  from  the  iron- 
clad course  of  study.  When  this  second  stage  of  de- 
velopment has  been  realized,  the  medica^  schools 
will  do  more  than  furnish  quiz  classes,  preparatory 
to  state  board  and  hospital  examinations;  they  will 
become  fountains  of  original  investigation  pouring 
out  every  year  both  well-trained  medical  men,  and 
large  and  important  contributions  to  medical  science, 
these  contributions  produced  as  a  means  to  rational 
education." 
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The  Necessity  of  State  Control. 

Under  the  old  regime  of  the  diploma,  granted  by 
institutions,  which  in  many  states  might  be  found- 
ed by  any  body  of  men  without  responsibility  to  any 
one  and  organized  for  financial  purposes  alone,  the 
standard  became  so  low  as  not  to  afford  the  slight- 
est creditable  evidence  of  the  possession  of  com- 
petent medical  knowledge.  While  under  the  diploma 
system  most  colleges  endeavored  faithfully  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard,  yet  as  the  protecting  quality 
of  a  fence  is  no  greater  than  that  at  its  lowest  point, 
so  the  diploma  standard  was  held  at  its  lowest  rat- 
ing. The  diploma  mills  of  a  few  years  ago  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  state  supervision. 

The  system  of  state  control  was  therefore  adopt- 
ed because  it  was  found  to  be  the  only 'feasible  plan 
under  which  elevating  forces  of  any  kind  could  be 
made  at  all  practically  effective. 

"The  noblest  motive  is  the  public  good." 

In  order  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  dangers 
of  incompetent,  illiterate  and  unprincipled  men  and 
women  who  seek  to  prey  upon  the  public  the  state 
must  interfere,  as  there  is  no  other  body  that  can 
enforce  its  laws.  Low  standards  in  many  pro- 
fessional schools  are  due  to  a  failure  to  subject  the 
degree-conferring  power  to  strict  state  supervision. 

In  this  connection  President  Henry  Wade  Rogers 
said  in  an  address  before  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1897:  "There  should  be  established 
in  each  state  a  council  of  education,  which  should 
be  intrusted  with  powers  similar  to  those  vested  in 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  it  should  be  composed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent meft  in  the  state  without  any  reference  to  politi- 
cal considerations.  No  degree-conferring  institu- 
tion should  be  incorporated  without  the  approval 
of  the  council  of  education."  The  state  should  not 
only  have  supervision  over  all  degree-conferring  in- 
stitutions, but  it  should  have  an  additional  check  up- 
on them  in  the  way  of  licensing  laws.  Give  the  state 
power  not  only  to  say  what    educational    training 
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shall  be  necessary  to  secure  degrees,  but  also  to  say 
through  its  examining  laws  whether  those  degrees 
have  been  earned  and  their  holders  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

When  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  beautiful 
"White  City"  with  its  grand  and  imposing  archi- 
tecture, its  graceful  lagoons,  its  useful,  costly  and 
attractive  exhibits,  I  was  reminded  that  we  were 
now  surrounded  by  such  triumphs  of  art  as  not  even 
Athens  in  the  golden  age  could  display.  That  scene 
has  passed,  its  purpose  has  been  effected;  but  the 
impression  it  produced  will  never  pass  away.  It  in- 
troduced a  new  standard,  it  furnished  a  new  inspira- 
tion, it  elevated  higher  than  ever  before  all  the  arts, 
sciences  and  professions,  and  advanced  the  world's 
ideals  to  a  higher  plane. 

Thus  we  are  reminded  that  this  life  is  one  of  pro- 
gression. Shall  the  noblest  of  all  professions  be  out- 
stripped in  the  contest  for  higher  ideals?  Shall 
medicine  content  herself  with  the  same  standards 
that  governed  our  predecessors  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  ago?  No,  every  true  physician  must  cry  out 
for  a  higher  and  still  higher  education. 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 
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Oleteland,  November  10, 1852. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Pulte  : 

Sir: — ^The  Stadente  of  the  Western  College  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine, 
appreciating  the  worth  of  your  able  Introductory  Address,  and  wishing  for 
the  wide  circulation  of  its  principles,  do,  through  the  undersigned  Committee, 
most  cordially  tender  you  their  thanks,  and  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  for 
publication. 

I.  S.  ROWLAND,  Ky. 

GEO.  DAVIS,  111. 

W.  H.  BACON,  Maine. 

I.  P.  CHASE,  N.  H. 

THOS.  F.  POMEROY,  Ohio. 

EUGENE  BILELY,  Mich. 

F.  W.  SKILES,  Md. 
R.  B.  RUSH,  Pa. 

G.  C.  FIELDS,  Canada. 
CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR,  Mass. 
A.  W.  BROWN,  Conn. 

R.  H.  BURDOCK,  Miss.  • 

Committee, 


Cleveland,  November  13, 1852. 

Genilemen  :•— Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  in  which  you  request  a  copy 
of  my  Introductory  Address  for  publication,  is  received.  It  gives  me  great 
]il4  asure  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  particularly  since  you  were  pleased  to 
ic'fer  in  your  note,  to  tlic  importance  which  the  subject  of  the  Address  has 
for  the  practical  development  of  our  beloved  healing  art. 

Liberty,  it  is  said,  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  watchfulness ;  in  a 
similar  manner  scientific  truth  requires  of  its  votaries  fearless  utterance, 
faithful  practice,  and  diligent  dissemination. 

Yourselves,  and  the  class  you  represent,  will  please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kind  attention^ou  were  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  own  humble 
efforts  in  our  glorious  cause,  which  it  must  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  sustain 
and  enridi. 

J.  H.  PULTE. 
To  Mesws.  I.  S.  Rowlakd, 
Geo.  Davis, 
W.  H.  Bacox,  and  others, 

Ccmmittee. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlbimen: 

Gentlemen  of  the  (J lass: — It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  witness  the  increase  of  popular  interest  in 
our  country,  for  everything  calculated  to  promote  education 
and  science.  This  fact,  beside  the  pleasure  and  conse- 
quent encouragement  it  affords  to  the  scholar  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  beneficent  labors,  strengthens  the  hope  of  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist,  by  giving  him  the  assurance,  that 
the  love  of  liberty,  native  to  his  beloved  country,  bids  fair  to 
thrive  in  a  soil  so  well  nourished  by  the  hallowed  waters  of 
knowledge  and  truth.  It  is  said,  and  truly  so,  that;  know- 
ledge is  power,  and  as  liberty  cannot  dispense  with  power  in 
order  to  protect  herself  against  internal  or  external  enemies, 
and  to  extend  her  blessings  beyond  existing  territorial  limits, 
it  becomes  her  paramount  duty  to  possess  herself  of  that 
power  hidden  in  the  folds  of  knowledge.  Unconquerable, 
indeed,  will  be  that  nation  ot  freemen,  which,  next  to  the 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  cherishes  an  ardent  desire 
for  knowledge  and  truth,  and  is  indefatigable  in  their  acqui- 
sition and  application.  That  the  American  people  have  thus 
strongly  fortified  themselves,  the  past  has  certified ;  and  that 
the  future  will  be  like  the  past,  the  present  clearly  indicates. 
Xot  the  least  among  these  important  signs  of  the  people's 
power,  showing  their  high  state  of  culture  and  intelligence, 
is  the  practice  of  opening  a  college-session  with  an  address, 
intended  mostly  to  satisfy  the  interest  with  which  the  people, 
not  the  profession  merely,  regard  the  promulgation  of  its 
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doctrineB.     To  show  a  deep  interest  in  scientific  mattei'8,ancl 
to  exert  a  fostering  care  over  them,  have  been  heretofore,and 
are  yet,  in  monarchical  countries,  considered  as  highly  bo- 
coming  the  Sovereign,  and  as  being  among  his  most  exalted, 
because  most  beneficent  prerogatives.     It   is  his  especial 
privilege,  and  most  sacred  duty,  to  be  present,  either  in  jx^r- 
son  or  by  representatives,  at  the  opening  of  the  institution? 
of  learning  within  his  realm,  thereby  signifying  the  hijrli 
value  which  science  and  learning  have  in  the  eyes  of  the 
State,  and  the  aid  which  will  be  extended  by  him  toward 
their  vigorous  cultivation ;  now,  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
has  disappeared  from  our  country,  but  his  powers  and  dnticii 
remain;  they  have  descended  to  the  only  true  Sovereign 
on  Earth,  the  People,  who  wield  and  exercise  them  as  roy- 
ally, as  ever  did  ci'owned  head.     The  jpeople  open  in  person 
the  Colleges  of  our  realm,  and  thus  tiiily  exercise  their  royal 
prerogative.     You  are  here  to-day  to  perform  this  high  func- 
tion at  the  opening  of  oui*  College,  and  it  augurs  well  lor  it> 
future  prospects  to  see  it  thus  honored  with  your  presence. 

Our  cordial  welcome,  therefore,  to  the  Sovereigns  of  onr 
country,  who  foster  by  their  cheering  presence  and  ready 
action,  when  needed,  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences. 
These  latter  will  repay  an  hundred  fold  such  favors  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  patronage,  bestowed  by  an  intelligent 
people,  ministering  to  the  welfare  and  spreading  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth  throughout  the  land. 

The  relation  between  science  and  the  people  is  a  most  in- 
timate one — each  depending  on  the  other  and  each  ministerinir 
to  the  other ;  the  pi-osperity  of  neither  can  be  promoted  with- 
out contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  other.  The  peopli*. 
therefore,  must  feel  an  active  interest  in  the  progi-ess  of  science, 
before  the  latter  can  prosperously  develope  her  i-esources  aii'i 
offer  her  innumerable  blessings  and  i-tehes  to  tlie  fonuer. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  process  of  develoj- 
ment  in  the  different  sciences,  which  have  sprung  into  litV 
by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  human  mind .     Even  if  the  ten- 
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dencieii  are  ever  so  various,  they  bear  to  each  other  in  the 
process  of  development  a  striking  resemblance,  exhibiting  in 
that  respect  aunity  of  origin  and  growth  in  the  moral  andintel- 
lectnal  sphere  analogous  to  the  one,  we  find  in  the  physical 
world,  which  is  governed  by  lew,  but  universal  law^s. 

The  reason  for  this  singular  coincidence,  will  be  found  in  the 
identity  of  their  fundamental  structures,  resting  alike  upon 
tnith^  m'der  and  harmony. 

The  physical  world,  as  well  as  the  moral,  are  reared  upon 
this  same  foundation,  extending  as  it  does  throufifhout  the  Uni- 
verse, as  faf  and  deep  as  our  eyes  with  telescope  and  micro- 
scope can  peneti'ate.  or  our  minds  in  farthest  reaching  thought 
can.carrv  us. 

Truth,  order  and  harmony  prevail  eveiywhere  in  the  physi- 
cal world ;  where  we  don't  find  them,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  fault  lies  in  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  or  perception 
on  our  part.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is  still  to  pursue  our  in- 
vestigations until  we  have  found  the  sacred  trio,  and  thus 
liave  obtained  a  revelation  of  new  glories. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual  sphere,  the  same  obstacles 
are  encountered  and  the  same  glorious  results  are  obtained. 

Politics  for  instance,  before  it  could  be  called  a  science, 
had  to  struggle  for  thousands  of  years,  during  which  im- 
mense lapse  of  time,  the  whole  human  race  had  been  engaged 
111  its  construction,  without  any  apparent  progress  or  even 
hope  of  final  success.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  to 
the  glorious  morning  of  the  Fourth  of^uly  '76,  man  had 
sj>ent  his  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  strength  to  solve* 
this  one  scientific  problem  ;  in  the  political  histories  of  an 
hundred  powerful  nations,  whose  life  and  action  fill  this 
inip^hty  chasm  of  time,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  but  one  continued,  awful  and  sublime  struggle  after 
that  divine  trio  of  political  science,  truth,  order  and  harmony. 
What  an  immense  expense  of  human  action,  thought  and 
sirffering  durjpg  these  thousands  of  years,  was  necessarj'^  to 
produce  that  wonderftd  combination  of  truth,  oxderand  har- 
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mony,  aa  presented  to  us  in  that  small  document,  the  *'  De- 
claration  of  Independence."  Considerfor  a  moment,  that  four 
thousand  years  of  political  suffering  and  struggle  had  to  pre- 
pare the  human  mind  for  the  scientific  and  right  sohition  of 
this  subject.  Kingdoms  and  vast  empires  were  i-aised  and 
destroyed,  great  heroes  fought  and  perished,  giant  mindN 
such  as  the  world  never  has  seen  since,  contributed  their 
energies  and  sufferings ;  still  politics  remained  a  chaotic  field 
of  unsuccessful  experiments ;  it  had  not  become  a  science 
because  truth,  order  and  harmony  were  still  wanting ;  yet, 
these  four  thousand  years  were  not  spent  in  vain ;  without 
their  experience  and  lessons  the  fourth  of  July,  '76,  never 
could  have  dawned.  But  as  soon  as  the  political  rights  of 
man  were  fully  understood,  boldly  declared,  and  success- 
fully maintained,  the  chaotic  mass  of  historical  data,  durinir 
the  preceding  centuries,  vbegan  to  range  itself  intelligibly ; 
political  tnith  became  self-evident,  and  with  order  in  its 
train,  proved  itself  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  other 
-  truths,  revealed  and  natural. 

To  show  the  immense  difference  between  old  and  new  ik)1- 
itics  (as  we  term,  for  convenience  sake,  all  foreign  in  opposition 
to  American  politics)  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  their 
j  workings  in  the  art  or  method  of  colonization,  which  is  a  part 

of  political  economy. 

The  Phoenician  colonized,  but  his  aim  in  doing  so  wite 
\  not  strictly  political;  it  was  as  yet  mere  comiuercial.    The 

Greeks  succeeded  m  founding  colonies,  but  could  not  retain 
them.  Bome  forced  her  colonies  uuon  near  and  distant 
countries,  but  was  obliged  to  exhaust  iier  power  in  keeping 
them  in  submission,  and  thus  so  hasten  her  own  downfall. 
Spain  colonized,  until  she  herself  became  poor,  miserable  and 
despised.  England  founded  colonies  more  easily  than  any 
power  previously,  yet  when  compareil  with  the  rapiditj*  <>f 
American  colonization,  its  efforts  sink  into  utter  insigniii- 
cance.  ThepoUtical  organization  of  an  Ei^lish  colony  i- 
unwieldy  and  heavy,  and  cannot,  therefoi-e,  increase  with 
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great  rapidity  iu  wealth  and  population.  The  American 
system,  however,  allows  of  the  quickest  and  most  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  nationalities  and  individualities, 
the  colony  herself  becoming  an  integral  portion  of  the  nation. 
A  State  springs  up  as  by  magic,  perfect  in  all  its  paiis  ;  it 
grows  rapidly,  and,  in  a  short  time,  has  gained  a  power  and 
energy  not  possessed  frequently  by  States  of  the  growth  of 
centuries.  Such  is  the  difterence  between  scientific  and 
chaotic  politics. 

The  same  development  of  truth,  oixler  and  harmony  pre- 
vails in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere  of  the  human  mind, 
after  it  has  wrung  itself  out  of  a  chaotic  state  of  confusion 
into  that  of  law  and  principle.  Here,  where  even  the 
divine  light  of  revelation  had  been  shed  for  thousands  of 
veai-s,  and  the  most  ijflorious  intellects  had  striven  to  find 
the  tnith,  it  remained  weak  and  misunderstood,  until  the 
(lays  of  Luther  and  the  refonners.  Then  at  once,  and  with 
tremendous  power,  did  it  penetrate  the  old  chaotic  mass, 
organizing  and  giving  life  as  it  advanced. 

Again,  look  at  the  science  of  Astronomy,  us  it  stands 
I>eibre  you,  beautifully  developed  in  symmetiy,  precision 
and  truth ;  compare  it  with  the  astronomy  before  Kepler 
and  Xewton,  who  as  the  first  infused  science  into  its  teach- 
ings ;  even  the  announcement  of  the  solar  system  by  Coper- 
nicus, giving  the  true  position  to  the  sun  and  each  planetary 
orb,  was  not  suflScient  to  entitle  Astiwiomy  to  wear  the 
name  of  a  science;  it  as  yet  was  without  its  life-giving  laws. 
These  were  found  by  Kepler  and  Xewton.  And  even  Ke]v 
ler's  three  laws,  although  mighty  truths,  would  have  been 
cjuite  powerless  to  pi*opel  Astronomy  towanls  the  perfection 
of  the  science  it  now  is,  if  Newton's  great  law  of  gravity 
liad  not  been  added  to  them,  giving  them  thus  efticiency 
and  power  of  developing  truth  after  truth,  until  we  aiv 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  which  scientific  Astronomy  re- 
veals in  the  boundless  universe.  Great  minds  had  lived 
and  labored  thousands  of  years  befoi-e  either  Kepler  or  Xew- 
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ton ;  yet  the  combined  resnlt  of  their  labors  w^te  insignifi- 
cant, compared  with  what  the  four  laws  of  these  giaDt 
philosophers  effected  in  a  short  time.  Befoi'e  their  period 
Astronomy  was  a  chaos  of  experiences  and  doctrines; 
through  their  labors  it  became  a  science,  in  which  truth, 
order  and  hannony  reigned,  and  ever  since  its  progresR  has 
been  marvelous. 

Xow  let  us  contemplate  the  course,  which  one  of  the  mci?t 
usclul  branches  of  Imman  knowledge,  the  liealing  art,  ha?  .| 
taken  ;  let  us  inquire  whether  it  ]ia>i  been  similar  to  thost^  I 
already  mentioned,  and  whether  it  took  also  thousands  of  : 
years  of  unceasing  eflbrt  and  trial,  to  prepare  iirst  its  chaotic 
mass  of  experiences  and  doctrines,  ])etbre  it  was  possible  for 
the  creative  power  of  genius  to  inluse  life  and  science  into 
it.  As  this  contemplation  touches  nearer  upon  the  very 
object  of  our  discoui*se,  we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  nion' 
on  its  detail. 

From  the  natm-e  of  the  healing  art,  we  ai-e  led  to  beliew 
that  it  must  have  been  practised,  if  ever  so  rudely,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  human  society  ;  they  tried  then,  as  well 
as  now,  to  relieve  bodily  suflerings  and  cure  diseases.    Tho 
iirst  effort,   however,   recorded  in  historv,   to   systematize 
medicine,  was  made  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  Hipp> 
crates,  the  Sage  of  Cos,  was  particularly  famous.    He  is. 
theretbre,  rightly  called  tlie  *•  Father  of  Medicine.''    Hi* 
y^rincipal  object  was  to  ob^^erve  nature  closely,  collect  facts, 
make  experiments,  and  to  recoi*d  his  own  experience,  or 
that  of  others,  wherever  lie  could.     This  course  was  a  de- 
cidedly judicious  one,  the  only  one  which,  on  account  of  thf 
then  existing  small   store  of  medical   knowledge,  it  wa.- 
possible  to  pursue.     His  works  left  to  us,  are,  therefore,  yet 
valuable,  containing,  as  thev  do,   nothinc:  but  facts.  «" 
vague  hypothesis  or  surmises  of  a  qtiestionable  nature. 

His  followers,  however,  soon  began  to  depart  trom  tho-e 
safe  niles  which  had  guided  the  Sage  of  Cos ;  they  made 
attx^mpts  to  classify  diseases  and  treat  them  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  causes,  .which  they  fancied  to  have  found ; 
they  invented  names  for  diseaees,  as  it  suited  their  pre-con- 
ceived  notions,  according  to  which,  of  course,  the  treatment 
liad  to  take  its  shape.  Any  one  taking  such  a  system  as 
the  rule  of  therapeutical  action,  would  find  himself  soon 
disappointed,  and  become  willing  to  tKlopt  another,  it 
i)ffered.  These  systems  or  schools  of  medicine  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  every  promi- 
nent doctor  of  the  art  attempting  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
i>ue.  None  of  them,  however,  was  based  upon  a  law  of 
cure,  which  alone  could  have  insured  its  permanence.  In 
its  stead  they  consisted  of  fanciful  theories,  as  to  causes  of 
iliseases  and  their  ti-eatment,  which,  like  ignes  fatui,  bewil- 
dered the  searching  mind,  while  they  shed  but  a  dim  light 
to  guide  his  stops. 

Thus  centuries  passed ;  the  healing-ait  had  not  become 
u  science ;  the  law  of  cure  was  not  yet  known.  Thousands 
of  learned  men  had  spent  their  energies  and  lives  to  gain 
this  one  priceless  jewel,  liut  in  vain ;  doubt  and  uncertainty 
remained.  Those,  who  had  departed  from  nature,  could 
not  find  out  her  secrets  ;  the  creations  of  their  own  phrenzy 
they  mistook  for  time  revelations  of  nature.  Thus  the 
medical  world  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a 
}K.*rlect  chaos,  opinions  striving  with  opinions,  without  the 
least  possibilit}'  of  conciliation.  The  physicians  at  that 
time  were  unquestionably  learned  men  as  regards  other 
bmnches  of  human  knowledge;  the  accessory  sciences  of 
medicine,  such  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  &c., 
wei-e  studied  with  great  diligence,  and  brought  to  a  high 
degi'ee  of  perfection .  But  that  which  was  most  needed  in 
medicine,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  was  left  to  be  guided, 
either  by  the  fanciful  theory  of  a  learned  (hxjtor,  or  the 
l)reteD9ions  of  a  shrewd  empiric. 

Then  it  was  that  the  illusti'ious  Hahnemann  arose,  and 
tirst  announced  to  the  medical  world  the  law  of  cure,  which 
he  discovereil  by  closely  observing  and  comparing  the  va- 
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rious  o^nitiouH  of  natnre.  It  wa&  no  &ncitiil  hypotliui-' 
of  his  own  mind,  but  tlie  result  of  calm  and  patient  oli- 
serratiou,  aided  by  tlic  powers  of  indnction.  Yet  in  sncli 
11  state  of  confusion  and  distrust  was  tlie  medical  world  at 
tbat  time,  tbat  the  simple  tnitli  of  the  uew  doctrine  at  first 
tbnnd  but  very  lew  followers,  who,  rallying  aronnd  Hahne- 
mann, declared  tliemselves  willing  to  nurture  this  infimt 
science,  the  genuine  oflspring  of  nature,  into  strength  anii 
use&lness.  lu  domg  so.  they  had  to  undergo  labors,  and 
subject  themselves  to  trials,  aluiost  too  severe  to  l>e  boree : 
yet  they  sufl'ered  all  for  the  sake  of  truth,  order  and  har- 
mony, which  now  was  brought  into  the  hitherto  chaotic 
M-ildemess  of  medicine,  liut  lew  clioicc  iiiindfi  engage«l  at 
iirst  in  the  practice  aud  pi-opa^tion  of  the  uew  doctrine:  i" 
them  it  opened  treasures  lieretofore  unknown,  and  htld  out 
in  tlie  future  still  richer  i>romisea,  to  tlie  reitlization  of  uliich 
they  continued  to  devote  nil  their  enenrics  and  talent*. 
Hahnemann  had  beconu-  iudee<l  the  father  of  to'^ntip- 
medicine.  His  doctrine,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  all  tht 
other  k]iown  laws  of  nature,  rapidly  spread  after  its  prac- 
tical superiority  once  was  fnlly  ilomonstrati'd ;  the  self-think- 
ing, independent  minds  of  the  nicilical  profession  becamt- 
its  devoted  adherents,  and  thus  constituted  themselves, 
from  its  former  chaotic  muss,  into  a  separate  concrete  body, 
leaving  their  former  brethren  to  be  tosseil  abont  on  the  oH 
.icean  of  medicine,  by  the  fluctuating  waves  of  uncertainty 
aud  donI)t.  There  most  of  them  still  remain :  careless  or 
careworn,  accoi-ding  to  their  several  natiirels:  expecting  yet 
to  find  a  firm  foot-hold  amongst  their  chnotie  oonfiision  "f 
doctrines,  they  plod  along  on  the  old  beaten  track  without 
joy  or  energy. 

The  moreleai-ned  portion  of  tiiem.  however,  threatCT!* '" 
leave  them ;  a  second  division  of  the  great  chaotic  mass  ha-^ 
to  take  place ;  these  deserve  a  forthcr  notice.  Seeing  thv 
errors  of  the  old,  heroic  practice,  and  lieing  unwilling  to 
follow  the  law  '■■ahiiHia  nimilihta.''''  they  start  the  idea 
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that  the  nihilistic,  or  dp-nothing  method,  is  the  only  one 
which  a  learned  medical  gentleman  ought  to  adopt.  Ac- 
CHjrdingly,  they  advocate  it  to  be  the  physician's  highest  duty 
never  to  give  any  medicine  whatever,  but  to  watch  the 
eflbrts  of  nature  in  order  to  guard  against  any  interference. 
They  style  themselves  the  physiological  or  pathological 
school,  because  their  jmncipal  eflTorts  concentrate  in  studying 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  either  in  health  or  disease. 

A  third  portion  of  the  old  chaotic  mass,  more  inclined. to 
energetic  action  and  empirical  routine,  has  been  attracted 
in  another  direction,  by  the  wonderful  power  which  the  cold 
water  system  has  exhibited  in  curing  diseases.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  an 
unlearned  peasant,  at  a  time  when  the  world  boasted  of  a 
more  splendid  galaxy  of  renowned  medical  names  than  it 
had  ever  heretofore.  Yet  their  stars  faded  before  the  rising 
h'ght  of  truth,  heralded  by  the  simple  farmer  of  Graeffen- 
l>erg.  Soon  the  cold-water  treatment  was  baptized  by  the 
learned  apostates  fi'om  the  old-school  ranks,  and  received 
the  more  classically  sounding  title  of  Hydropathy.  Its 
adherents,  denouncing  all  drug  medication  as  nefarious  and 
almost  criminal,  founded  a  complete  system  of  medicine  of 
their  own.  Their  tendency  is  not  to  establish  and  develop 
a  law  of  cure,  as  Homoeopathy  has  done,  by  the  application 
of  which  certainty  and  scientific  precision  will  prevail ; 
but  they  strive  with  severe  and  unceasing  efforts  to  make 
the  wat«r  subservient  to  all  curative  purposes,  and  to  create 
through  it  a  universal  remedy,  which,  by  the  difference  of 
application,  reaches  the  divers  diseases. 

Thus  the  medical  world,  which,  sixty  years  ago,  still 
tbnned  one  chaotic  mass,  void  of  form  but  full  of  usefiil 
elements  and  seeds  of  promise,  is  divided  now  into  three 
jrreat  concrete  parts,  each  of  which  tries  to  enlarge  itself 
fi-om  without  by  elaborating  within  the  powers  of  attraction. 
Let  UB  contemplate  for  a  moment  their  different  positions, 
in  order  to  prognosticate  their  future. 
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The  physiological  or  do-nothing  school,  does  not  really 

pretend  to  cure  a  disease;  bat  merely  to  watch  its  natural 

progress  without  iutertering ;  they  affect  to  be  the  high  priest* 

of  nature,  clothed  with  the  robes  of  her  pontifical  dignity. 

in  which  capacity  they  pronounce  nature's  will.     It  seem** 

not  to  bo  part  of  their  duty,  to  alleviate  the  poor  patient's 

8ufferings  ;  that  would  be  an  invasion  of  nature's  riglit. 

Nature  will  do  that  herself,  if  she  can ;  and  if  not,  no  power 

on  earth  can  relieve  the  sufferer  or  divert  the  fatal  shaft ;  no 

medicine  exists,  to  assist  natui*e  or  to  cure  disease.     Such 

reasoning  is  at  once  the  death  of  science,  and  if  it  does  not 

immediately  caiise  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  certainly  i-^ 

not  calculated  to  avert  it. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  that  this  school  \vill  have  h 
l)ro3perou8  future ;  its  increase  canjiot  come  flrom  any  other 
source  than  that  remnant  of  the  old  chaotic  mass,  which  still 
clings  to  old  doctrines  and  doses,  satisfied  with  the  small 
share  of  usefulness  attending  their  operations.     Its  attention 
is  more  particularly  directed  to  the  most  minute  pathological 
and  physiological  investigations,  which  in  their  eyes  consti- 
tute the  summuin  bonum  of  medical  -wisdom.     While  the^f 
efforts  are  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy,  and  also  prac- 
tically useful,  their  apotheosis  leads  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences,  to  a  complete  apathy  in  healing  the  sick  and 
relieving  the  sufferer.     A  system,  so  devoid  of  medical  ac- 
tion, cannot  exist  long ;  it  has  no  germs  of  development, 
and  must  cease  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  thinking  practi- 
tioner towards  it,  as  soon  as  the  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences,  so  many  and  wonderfiil  of  late,  diminish  in  in- 
quency  and  novelty.     This  school,  therefore,  not  having  any 
literature,  but  what  contains  only  matter  of  general  interest 
in  physiology  or  pathology,   soon  will  disappear,   and  it- 
present  adherents  (most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Europe) 
will  join  either  of  the  remaining  parties  ;  the  fimits  of  its  phy- 
sical researches,  however,  as  a  permanent  treasure,  will  not 
b«  lost  to  science,  but  become  practically  useful ;  the  Hom(e- 
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(jpathists  already  use  the  stethoscope  and  microscope  witli 
tile  greatest  benefit  in  the  application  of  medicine. 

The  next  party,  which  attracts  our  attention,  are  the  Hy- 
Ji'opathists,  who  separated  from  the  old  system  about  the 
s^ame  time.     They  claim  to  cure  disease  and  mitigate  suffer- 
ing ;  they  jx)int  out  to  us  their  remedy,  its  different  modes 
of  application,  and  the  cures  which  they  have  effected.     "We 
are  obliged  to  believe  them ;  they  come  to  us  well  authenti- 
cated and  in  great  abundance ;  they  are  also  genuine  cures, 
wi'ought  by  the  agency  of  water,  in  its  different  methods  of 
application,  as  laid  down  in  the  works  on  Hydropathy.     Its 
mlherents  have  already  formed  a  literature  of  their  own,  dis- 
ciirding  drug-treatment,  and  relying  solely  on  the  vis  medi- 
(titrix,  which  they  arouse  into  critical  action  and  support  by 
water  alone.    The  time  has  passed,  where  success  of  this  kind, 
t^nild  be  ignored  with  safety,  or  a  proper  regard  for  honesty 
^purpose.     The  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  cure  disease  and 
relievo  suffering  ;  to  do  this  best  and  easiest,  he  has  to  look 
around  for  the  proper  means.     If  these  are  offered  to  him, 
he  is  morally  bound  to  investigate  their  claims.     This  is  a 
rational  princixJe  of  action  for  every  one,  but  particularly  for 
the  physician.     He  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that 
many  and  severe  diseases  are  cured  under  the  water  treat- 
ment ;  to  deny  its  efficiency,  therefore,  as  a  curative  means 
<rf  the  highest  order,  would  be  foolish  and  useless.    Willing 
«iT  not,  we  must  look  these  facts  in  the  face,  and  instead  of 
denying,  rather  try  to  explain  them.     It  is  true,  the  latter  is 
the  most  difficult  of  the  two,  but  honor,  interest  and  benevo- 
lence are  powerful  stimuli  to  overcome  the  difficult  task.— 
The  water-cure  has  its  enemies,  as  well  as  any  new  doctrine, 
which  at  fii-st  disturbs  the  balance  of  old  notions ;  the  most 
noisy  of  them,  however,  are  those,  who  fear   its  success, 
dither  from  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  appreheudingA 
diminntion  of  the  little  fame  already  acquired,  or  from  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  their  own  principles,  the  strength  of 
which  they  ^underrate  if  they  fear  competition.    We  shpuld 
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not  act  thus  meanly,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  ourselves,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  humanity,  whose  dearest  interests  we  pro- 
fess to  serve.     If  we  cannot  as  yet  perhaps  explain  fully,  why 
water  is  a  curative  means,  or  bring  its  therapeutical  use  with- 
in the  strict  limits  of  our  homoeopathic  law,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  should  refrain  from  using  it  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.     Partly,  at  least,   water  cures  homceopathicallT, 
particularly  whei'e  its  different  temperatures,  when  prescribed, 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  patient.    For  instance,  the  cun' 
of  habitual  cold  feet  bv  the  cold  foot-bath,  frozen  limbs  bv 
snow  and  ice,  the  application  of  warm  water  to  a  head,  heat 
ed  by  congestion  of  the  blood,  etc.    Homoeopathical  also  \> 
the  effect  of  the  wet  bandage,  applied  in  local  congestions  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  because  the  warmth,  created  In 
re-action,  acts  homoepathic  on  the  heated  parts  affected,  and 
dispels  congestion.     These  applications,  although  the  minor 
.ones  in  the  water-cure,  make  it   highly  usetiil  in   privati* 
])racticc ;  the  strictest  homoeopathist  cannot  find  fault  with 
them,  and  he  will  find  them  of  the  greatest  service,  if  applied 
at  the  same  time  with  his  remedies,  whose  specific  action  thev 
vriW  support. 

The  effect  of  tfie  more  severe  operations  in  the  water-cure,  thi* 
wet  sheet,  and  full  bath  and  douche,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  our  principle,  similia  similibus ;  yet  these  an* 
the  methods  by  which  the  severest  chronic  diseases  aixjcurtJ, 
and  often  those  despaired  of  by  all  other  systems.  As  yet 
no  explanation  of  these  cures,  to  satisfy  science,  has  been 
made ;  to  reject  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  on  this  ground, 
would  be  very  wrong  and  even  unphilosophical.  Because,  if 
wo  thus  should  act  in  all  cases,  people  ought  to  have  refii&eil 
breathing  the  air  or  partaking  of  food,  up  to  the  time  that 
Tiebig  first  made  known  the  true  action  of  air  and  food  in 
warming  our  bodies.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  at  present 
with  the  fact  that  severe  chronic  diseases  are  often  cuiabV 
by  water ;  the  modus  operandi  may  be  yet  obscure  ;  still,  in 
due  time,  it  will  also  be  found  out.  Meanwhile  we  should  avail 
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OTirselves  of  the  blessing  thus  far  granted  to  us,  and  in  doing 
so,  we  also  have  the  best  opportunity  to  arrive  nearer  at  the 
solution  of  this  important  problem.  Untilthis  is  done,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  have  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject.  I 
am  satisfied  that  neither  our  homoeopathic  law,  nor  the  crude 
ideas  of  the  old  humoral  pathology  can  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation ;  to  have  this,  we  must  look  in  another  direction, 
where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  took  its  point  of  de- 
parture. 

We  will  contemplate  this  new  field  of  investigation  for 
this  purpose.    The  microscope  has  disclosed  new  worlds, 
which  formerly  lay  hidden  to  the  knife  of  the  Anatomist,  and 
of  course  were  inaccessible  to  the  physiologist  and  patholo- 
gist.    We  now  know,  that  organic  life,  at  first  resides  in  the 
cell,  whose  development  produces  the  difierent  tissues,  which 
are  the  basis  to  the  formation  of  organs.    A  cell  is  a  closed 
sac  or  vesicle,  whose  walls  are  composed  of  a  delicate  menl- 
brane,  and  containing  a  fluid  whoso  contents  may  vary  in 
character ;  they  sometimes  contain  also  a  so-called  nucleus. 
This  latter,  although  not  present  in  every  cell,  is  always 
found,  however,  where  a  formative  process  is  going  on,  in 
which  case  it  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  catalytic  action,  dis- 
posing the  cell- walls  to  changes,  which  produce  the  tissues 
and  the  subsequent  changes  within  them.    There  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  between  cell -wall  and  nucleus — the  former  be- 
ing soluble,  the  latter  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.    Each  cell, 
therefore,  consists  of  a  complete  living  organism  within  it- 
self.    Plant  or  animal  is  only  an  aggregate  of  millions  of 
these  living  bodies,  produced  and  sustained  by  the  original 
germ  or  life  force.    We  have  to  look  to  this  little  cell  as  the 
originator  of  all  organic  structures,  the  source  of  their  health 
and  their  disease.    Because,  we  know,  that  where  the  scat 
of  life  is,  there  can  only  be  the  seat  of  disease.    In  disease, 
these  cells  change,  and  by  necessaiy  consequence  their  pro- 
ducts also.    Our  duty  is  now,  to  observe  the  conditions 
and  phenomena  of  cell-life,  in  order  to  find  their  laws  of 
heal^  and  disease. 
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In  the  economy  of  nature  we  find  two  laws  most  promi- 
nently active,  particularly  where  spheroid  forms  shall  be 
produced  or  maintained,  whose  action  at  the  same  time  needs 
free  motion.    These  laws  are  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal, 
by  whose  counteracting  forces  all  spheroid  bodies  are  kept 
together  and  in  motion.     This  arrangement  in  nature  has 
reference  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  smallest  bodies,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  link  between  the  inorganic  and  organic,  or 
the  nearest  approach  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  which  in  its 
higher  forms  is  sustained  by  the  life-force.    Cells  are  the 
most  primitive  organic  forms,  just  emerged  from  the  inor- 
ganic plasma,  and  its  life  thus  far  may  be  maintained  by 
virtue  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  the  former 
resting  in  its  walls,  the  latter  in  its  nucleus,  both  being  in 
constant  antagonistic  action,  the  equilibrium  of  which  consti- 
tutes health,  while  its  disturbance  engenders  disease.    The 
force  of  the  centrQ  or  nucleus  is  presumed  to  contain  the  for- 
mative or  crystalizing  power,  and  tends  to  arrest  motion, 
while  the  peripheric  force  contained  in  the  cell-walls,  pro- 
duces extension  and  diffusion,  tending  to  create  an  excess  of 
motion,  if  not  checked  by  the  proper  counteraction  of  the 
centre. 

If  this  view  should  be  found  correct,  its  application  in  phy- 
siology and  pathology  may  be  of  some  consequence,  as  it 
would  at  once  guide  our  researches  by  the  microscope,  and 
give  definiteness  to  pathological  distinctions. 

Again,  organic  life  manifests  itself  in  the  constant  exchange 
of  waste  and  increase  of  material ;  without  this  necessary  pro- 
cess death,  either  partial  or  complete,  would  ensue.  Such 
a  process  pre-supposes,  however,  the  parts,  thus  in  action, 
to  be  in  constant  motion,  and  to  be  so,  they  must  be  kept  in 
such  a  degree  of  fluidity,  as  will  allow  and  facilitate  this  ex- 
change of  matter.  For  this  purpose  all  organic  bodies  are 
composed  mostly  of  liquids — and  water,  which  penetrates  the 
whole  organism  like  a  sponge.  This  obtains  in  all  organic 
bodies,  the  difference  being  only  in  degree.    As  a  law,  it 
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also  appears  in  the  growth  of  germs,  the  development  of 
which  cannot  take  place,  except  under  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture.  This  we  may  consider,  therefore, 
a3  an  essential  condition  of  the  display  of  vital  force,  or  as 
one  of  the  laws  of  life. 

The  harmonious  exchange  of  matter  iu  the  organism  con- 
stitutes health ;  its  retention  or  excess  produces  disease. — 
These  processes,  however,  take  place,  where  all  life-action 
displays  itself,  in  cell  structures.  If,  by  some  interference, 
their  locomotion  is  impeded,  or  in  their  organic  formation  as 
regards  wall  and  nucleus,  disturbances  have  been  occasioned, 
disease  must  inevitably  follow. 

Medical  agency  now  has  to  restore  the  original  harmony 
in  cell-structure  and  cell -motion.  The  two-fold  composition 
of  the  cell,  its  motive  force  resting  in  its  walls,  and  its  for- 
mative principle  residing  in  the  nucleus,  seems  to  require  a 
two-fold  medical  action,  corresponding  to  the  two  cell-forces. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  specific  law^  ^^similia  similihis^^^ 
reaches  in  its  curative  eflfect  the  centre  of  the  cell,  controlling 
the  formative  or  crystalizing  processes,  and  changing  them 
by  specific  action.  Other  means  are  however  needed  to  influ- 
ence the  locomotive  power  of  the  cell,  and  this  is  done  by 
water ^  entering  into  its  walls,  and  by  friction  or  micscular 
exercise,  which  dissolves  the  adhesion  of  cells,  and  sets  them 
by  that  means  into  motion  again.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  specific  or  homeopathic  process  is  of  a  dear- 
ly dynamic  nature,  the  water  cure  and  movement  cure  have 
a  decided  material  or  mechanical  direction.  They  are  all 
equally  needed,  because  all  organization  is  based  on  either 
subtratum  dynamic,  as  well  as  mechanical.  The  dynamic 
process  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  overcome  mechanical 
barriers,  as  we  see  in  the  electro-magnetic  engine,  which  be- 
sides its  own  weight,  can  scarcely,  be  said  to  possess  power 
to  overcome  severe  fi»iction.  To  do  this,  mechanical  force  is 
needed  to  overcome  mechanical  impediment.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  organism,  when  the  stagnation  of  molecular 
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force  has  arrived  at  a  point,  where  dynamic  action  is  not 
able  to  overcome  it.  In  such  cases  the  solvent  or  melting 
qualities  of  the  water  will  set  the  molecular  apparatus  into 
motion  again,  free  it  of  retentions,  and,  thus  quickening  the 
moulting  process,  prepare  the  organism  again  for  receiving 
specific  impressions  of  the  dynamic  agent,  if  any  disease  be- 
yond the  control  of  water  is  still  present.  These  processes 
may  frequently  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  sys- 
tem, assisting  each  other,  and  not  interfering  with  each  other 
in  the  least. 

In  the  same  manner,  only  by  mechanical  friction,  does  the 
movement  cure  set  free  the  retained  molecule,  and  thus  pre- 
pares the  organism  for  the  reception  of  specific  medicine,  if 
disease  is  still  left  after  its  use.  What  dynamic  action  alone 
can  not  do,  namely,  overcome  mechanical  derangement 
of  molecular  bodies,  water  and  movement  or  exercise,  are 
well  qualified  to  do,  and  in  this  consists  their  invaluable  aid; 
they  give  a  completiness  to  the  science  of  medicine^  perfect- 
ing as  it  were,  its  code,  and  thereby  allowing  the  whole  field 
of  nature's  actions  to  be  reached  by  the  forces  of  medication. 

In  this  light  I  h|ive  ventured  to  present  to  you  the  relation 
of  these  new  forces,  which  seem  to  be  destined  to  bless  the 
sufiering  world  in  a  degree,  hitherto  unknown,  when  linked 
together  and  understandingly  practiced.  Each  one  separate 
will  of  course  be  able  to  produce  upon  its  own  legitimate 
field,  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  will  still  be  partial  and  lim- 
ited, when  compared  with  the  good,  which  united  they  are 
able  to  produce.  Party  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  has  created 
strict  party  lines,  to  keep  them  asunder,  but  their  common 
interest  in  the  service  of  humanity*  demands  their  union. 

Hydropathy  as  a  separate  system,  rejecting  all  specific 
medication,  cannot  exert  that  salutary  influence,  which  it 
can  united  to  a  system,  satisfying  the  sdentijic  demands 
as  above  explained.  In  vain  will  the  Ultra-Hydropathist 
strive  to  make  his  system  reign  supremely  ;  it  lacks  univers- 
ality of  application  and  specific  force ;  it  cannot  meet  the  de- 
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inands,  as  they  appear  anew  from  time  to  time  on  the  chang- 
ing theater  of  the  organic  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  Ultra-Homoeopathist  will  be  forced 
to  countenance  the  curative  power  of  water,  and  will  have 
to  allow  its  introduction  into  the  medical  treasury  for  daily 
use ;  the  same  he  will  have  to  do  as  regards  movement  cure. 

li*  thus  a  union  of  these  three  most  effective  methods  is 
realized,  a  complete  revolution  in  medical  matters  must  be 
the  result ;  medical  success  will  be  increased,  until  disease 
will  be  almost  annihilated,  and  death  be  retarded  to  its 
natural  limits. 

May  the  time  speedily  come,  when  these  invaluable  forces 
will  not  any  more  struggle  single-handed  against  that  many- 
headed  monster,  disease,  which  lurks  within  and  feeds  upon 
the  very  life  of  mankind ;  but  when  they  will  be  united  in 
one  phalanx,  Homoeopathy  at  the  head,  and  the  Water,  and 
Movement  Cure  to  support  its  beneficent  actions.         » 

This  time,  you,  gentlemen  of  the  class,  can  be  instru- 
mental in  hastening.  You  are  placed  in  circumstances, 
where  no  obstacle  will  be  laid  in  your  way,  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  every  one  of  these  therapeutical 
agents.  On  the  contrary,  the  Faculty  of  this  College  will 
aid  you  in  your  effort  to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
these  three  great  parts  of  the  science  of  medicine^  theoreti- 
cally as  well  as  practically.  Let  your  aspirations  after  use- 
fulness and  scientific  attainments  come  up  to  their  desire, 
and  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  glorious  work  of  progress 
in  our  beloved  science  will  have  received  splendid  guarantees 
for  future  prosperity.  Be  not  satisfied  with  the  small  tri- 
umphs of  momentary  success,  but  look  upon  them  only  as 
the  stepping  stones  to  greater  achievements  ;  but  in  all,  you 
now  are  beginning  to  undertake,  be  sure  to  lay  a  good  found- 
ation in  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  as  the  only 
guarantee  of  future  success.  Youth,  your  own  fiery  propel- 
ler, invites  to  action ;  let  the  experience  of  maturer  age  be 
your  advisen  and  instructors.     You  have  appeared  in  the 
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halls  of  science,  at  a  time  when  it  presents  a  particnlarij 
rich  appearance,  when  its  tables  groan  nnder  the  predous 
loads  of  splendid  discoveries,  and  promising  surmises.  Let 
me  cordially  invite  you  then  to  partake  of  these  treasures, 
as  they  will  be  presented  to  you  from  time  to  time  in  tbe 
lecture  or  dissecting  rooms. 

Let  us  however  not  forget,  that  all  science  is  yet  but  in  tte 
dawn.  Scarce  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  that  dawn  oom* 
menced.  However  brilliant  may  be  its  first  rays,  they  are 
but  faint  prophecies  of  *its  noon-tide  splendor.  It  is  not  or 
us  of  this  age  to  pause,  as  though  the  goal  had  been  won, 
any  more  in  the  medical  arena  than  upon  other  fields.  As 
the  earth  has  but  just  begun  to  surrender  those  records  of  il- 
limitable and  countless  revolutions,  which  it  so  long  held 
back  for  lack  of  an  interpreter;  as  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the 
chemist  have  but  just  begun  to  arrange  themselves  according 
to  mathematical  formulas ;  so  in  the  world  of  living  forms, 
we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  but  few  elements,  and 
are  yet  ignorant  in  a  great  degree  of  the  sublime  science  of 
causes. 

Kest  not  then  in  the  idea,  that  our  science  is  complete : 
but  while  you  appreciate  what  has  been  accomplished,  press 
on  to  new  triumphs.  "While  we  ever  cherish  with  the  great- 
est reverence  the  name  of  Hahnemann,  and  with  profound- 
est  joy  avail  ourselves  of  the  comprehensive  principle  which 
he  developed,  we  should  at  the  same  time  perceive,  that  in 
its  enunciation,  the  medical  mine  is  not  exhausted  ;  that  ss 
various  laws  are  essential  to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
inorganic  world,  so  various  laws  exist  in  the  organic,  and 
influence  it  in  disease  as  well  as  in  health.  And  as  various 
forces  combine  to  maintain  the  motions  of  each  solar  sys- 
tem, so  various  laws  combine  to  maintain  the  health  of  each 
one  of  our  own  individual  systems. 

The  richness  of  nature  niocks  at  the  poverty  of  onr 
thoughts.    While  we  fondly  deem  that  we  have  expressed  all 
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her  varied  phases  in  a  single  proposition,  at  that  moment 
she  astonishes  by  a  new  display  of  her  wealth  of  forms. 

Most  nnharmonious  with  nature  are  we  then,  when  we 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  truth  out  of  all  her  bound- 
less treasures,  however  precious  that  truth  may  be ;  most 
feeble  are  we,  when  we  suppose  that  any  store  house  of  her 
riches  is  exhausted,  that  the  depths  of  all  her  oceans  are 
sounded.  Our  highest  aim,  therefore,  should  ever  be,  to 
maintain  a  mind  open  to  the  reception  of  whatever  gift  her 
bounty  may  yet  bestow. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of 
my  colleagues,  to  the  halls  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  to 
the  useful  labors  and  the  noble  attainments,  which  there 
await  you. 
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A     REVIEW 
THK  PRESENT  STATE  OE  THERAPEUTICS. 


TaK  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ThERAFEDTIOS  (THE   AbT  Or   HeAUKO) 
IK  THE  ALLOF1.THIC   ScBOOL. 

"  Coiuuliation  wilh  Homaopatks. — '  A  physician  practises  medicine 
'      "'  '        -      ■   •  [zles,  bat  of  saving  patients'     '  " 

ranee  submits  himself  to  the 
pathiu  dGlusion,  find  tbe  wit  of  bis  homteapathist  obviously  dall  on  tbe 
nature  of  his  disease,  and  desire  a  phytician  to  sharpen  it,  in  order 
that  the  homccopathist  may  with  the  srester  ease  of  mind  pracdse 
upon  the  patient  with  globules,  tbe  physician  obviously  may  and  ODsbt 
to  decline  to  be  a  party  in  any  such  mischief.  The  pbjsician  who 
consents  to 'diagnose' a  disease  for  a  homteopathiit  becomes  a  party 
either  to  a  folly  or  to  a  fraud.  It  weighs  nothing,  in  the  decision,  that 
the  patient,  in  his  ignorance,  is  willing  to  be  defrauded  or  be  fooled. 
He  IS  free  to  make  such  a  choice  :  we  are  not  free  to  assist  him  in  it. 
A  physician  is  only  called  upon  to  exercise  his  calling  when  and  as  his 
conscience  approves  it.  Toujrmrs  pret  is  an  excellent  motto  for  a 
cabman.  When  duty  calls,  and  as  conscience  bids,  is  the  mle  for  alt 
medical  workers.  It  is  an  individaal  harm  to  each  patient  that  be 
should  submit  to  the  delusion,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  have  no  part 
in  it.  It  is  a  general  injury,  and  tends  to  propagate  the  error  that 
boiDceopathists  have  any  claim  to  scientific  conwderation  or  footing  <d 
professional  respectability  (we  mean  always  scientificallvi  and  not 
personally  or  socially),  that  a  physician  should  consent  to  do  anything 
which  could  bear  the  semblance  of  a  consultation  with  a  homceopathist, 
or  a  recognition  of  any  claim  on  bis  part  to  be  a  rational  therapeutist, 
or  to  possess  any  claim  to  rank  or  associate  with  healers  and  physi- 
cians. HomtBopathy,  which  be^an  as  a  delnsion,  is  now  rapidly  eaduig 
as  a  fraud.  The  ignorant  delusion  that  all  diseases  were  varieties  w 
the  itch,  wbicb  was  a  cardinal  point  of  homtsopathic  belief  at  the 
outset,  had  faded  before  the  discovery  of  the  itcfa-insect.  The  mystic 
tolly  of  extreme  dilutions,  the  potency  of  increasing  weakness,  the 
value  of  direction  in  shaking  ana  stirring,  are  fading  follies  likewise ; 
their  place  is  being  taken  by  frauds.  We  bear  now  of  castor  oil  and 
hydrate  of  chloral,  tincture  of  aconil«  and  tartar  emetic,  in  heroic  Mtd 
alnuMt  poisonons  doses,  to  produce  purgation,  give  sleep,  reduce  tbe 


heart's  action,  and  promote  secretion.  It  no  more  becomes  us  to 
assent  to  a  fraud  than  to  yield  to  a  delusion ;  and  now  more  than  cverf 
perhaps,  must  it  be  held  disgraceful  for  a  physician  to  hold  any  direct 
or  indirect  intercourse*  with  a  homoeopathist,  whether  *  hard-shelled' or 
"  soft-shelled,'  globulist  or  trimmer/ — Brit.  Med.  Jourtu,  Oct.  26, 1872." 

Coarse  and  vulgar  as  is  the  language  just  quoted,  it  is 
"mellow  music"  when  matched  with  the  imprecations  of  an 
earlier  date.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1856,  the  "  Lancet"  gave 
utterance  to  the  following:  "  When  William  the  Third  was 
induced  on  one  occasion  to  lay  bis  hand  on  a  poor  wretch,  wishing 
to  be  cured  of  the  King's  evil  by  the  royal  touch,  he  said,  *  God 
give  you  better  health  and  more  sense.'  We  must  confess  that 
our  wishes  for  the  patients  of  homoeopathic  physicians  are  not  so 
seeming4y  merciful,  and  that  we  are  prone  to  utter  such  impreca- 
tions on  them  as  would  make  the  shade  of  Ernulphus  walk 
disturbed.     May  your  vigor   op   mind   and   body  fail,  yock 

BONBS    DECAY,    YOUR    LIUBS    BE    E*\TEN   BY  DISEASE,    YOUR  JOIST? 

STIFFEN  AND  BE  EVERLASTINGLY  IMMOVABLE.  This  Stern  temper, 
how^evcr,  is  npt  vindictive  (!),  but  rather  is  ihe  consequence  of  a 
firm  coDvictioa  that  the  best  way  of  reclaiming  fools  is  to  let  them 
taste  to  the  full  the  bitter  effects  of  folly." 

The  spirit  which  dictated  these  words  still  lives.  Its  presence 
and  baleful  effects  have  been  seen  wherever  the  standard  of 
Homoeopathy  has  been  erected.  The  language  is  that  of  conceit 
aud  ignorance ;  of  conceit,  since  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Allopaths  are  the  monopolists  of  medical  science  and  thera- 
peutic skill;  of  ignorance  since  it  betrays  an  utter  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  only  law  of  cure  yet  discovered.  But  since 
Therapeutics,  or  the  Art  of  Healing,  is  that  part  of  Medicine 
which  chiefly  concerns  mankind,  it  is  interesting  and  obviouslv 
pertinent  to  ascertain  the  basis  on  which  such  arrogant  assumptions 
rest. 

Of  hygienic  means,  surgical  procedures  and  mechanical  appli- 
anoes  used  in  Medicine,  nothing  need  be  said,  as,  on  those  all 
schools  are  agreed.  In  the  administration  of  drugs,  however,  the 
medical  schools  are  irreconcileably  hostile. 

Drags  in  immense  quantities  and  in  the  most  varied  forms,  are 
daily  exhibited,  and  the  confiding  patients  who  complacently  swallow 
the  nauseous  and  disgusting  potions,  prescribed  with  the  sem- 
blance of  wondrous  skill,  and  compounded  with  elaborate  care. 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  they  are  given  with  some  definite  end  in 
▼Mw.;  that  their  effects  on  the  organism  have  been  carefully 
studied,  that  their  administration  is  based  on  well-known  sdentifio 
prineiples ;  and  that  they  bear  a  definite  curative  relation  to  the 
ctisesf  imder  treatment.  How  far  their  conjectures  are  justified, 
and  what  point  of  scientific  precision  has  yet  been  reached  in  tb< 


Allopathic  profession,  it  is  oar  purpose  to  inqaire.  And  if  that 
profession  has  yet  yet  risen  to  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
curative  powers  of  remedies ;  if  it  is  sUH  engaged  in  clearing  the 
ground  on  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Thera- 
peutics; if  its  whole  practice  is  hased  on  Faiths  A  blind  un- 
reasoning FAITH  IN  AUTHORITY  AND  TRADITION,  the  Confidence  of 
the  non-medical  public  is  clearly  misplaced. 

Id  an  inquiry  like  this,  it  is  useless  to  look  to  those  medical 
practitioners  described  by  Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  as 
having  been  ^^  educated  in  a  blind  faith  as  to  the  properties  and 
uses  of  drugs,  a  faith  which  has  descended  to  us  from  a  barbarous, 
age,  has  become  traditional,  and  possesses  no  relation  to  the 
present  state  of  medical  science."  We  must  look  to  those  who 
are  authorities  in  the  Allopathic  school.  Says  Hippocrates,  the 
Father  of  Medicine :  '^  One  physician  prescribes  a  strict  diet, 
another  allows  a  liberal  one,  a  third  forbids  both  ;  so  we  must  not 
wonder  that  the  art  of  medicine  is  said  to  resemble  astrology »^' 
That  resemblance  still  exists,  since  each  patient  commonly  regards 
his  physician  as  being  in  the  possession  of  some  secret  knowledge 
or  occult  power  in  medicine,  of  which  the  rest  are  quite  destitute. 

Says  Bichat,  "There  have  been  no  general  systems  iu  the 
materia  medica ;  but  this  science  has  been  alternately  influenced  by 
the  prevailing  theories  in  physic.  From  hence  proceeds  that 
indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  which  mark  it  even  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  an  incoherent  mass  of  incoherent  opinions,  and,  pro- 
bably, of  all  physiological  sciences,  that  in  which  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  human  mind  are  most  glaring.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  is 
not  a  science  for  a  methodical  and  philosophical  mind,  it  is  an 
incongruous  combination  of  erroneous  ideas,  observations  often 
puerile,  means  at  the  least  fallacious,  and  formulae  as  fantastically 
conceived  as  they  are  preposterously  combined.  Ft  is  said  that 
the  practice  of  combined  physic  has  something  repelling  in  it.  I  ■ 
will  say  more :  in  these  principles  which  connect  it  with  the 
materia  medica,  it  is  absolutely  revolting  to  a  rational  mind." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1846,  said  Magendie,  to  the  College 
of  France,  ^^you  may  rest  assured  that  a  disease  usually  runs  its 
course  without  being  influenced  by  the  treatment.  1/ 1  were  to 
say  all  I  thought^  I  should  add,  that  it  is  especially  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  most  active  means  are  employed,  that  the  mortality 
is  the  greatest." 

In  1872,  Dr.  BristQwe  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  iu  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  propounds  views 
of  a  similar  nature.  His  medical  creed  amounts  to  very  much 
like  this :  Every  disease  must  have  a  certain  course ;  if  it  is 
going  to  get  well  it  will  do  so  without  medicine,  and  medicine  will 
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aot  alter  it«  course ;  iF  it  is  not,  the  patieat  will  £e,  so  there  ii  so 
need  of  fpTtng  medicine  at  all ;  or  to  use  his  awn  words — "  Nearij 
all,  if  not  all,  diseases  tend  to  ran  a  certain  course,  whidi  nrits 
within  oertaio  limits,  according  to  the  intrinsic  severitj  of  the 
attack,  the  patient's  constitutional  pecnliarities,  and  the  inBaeoM 
to  which  he  is  exposed  daring  his  illness,  which  tends  (as  the  ok 
may  be)  towards  coovalesceiice,  towards  relapse,  towards  penw- 
nent  impairment  of  health,  or  towards  death,  but  which  is  jet  in 
the  main,  typical  for  each  disease."  Uach  is  the  old-school 
physician  ot  the  period,  ia  the  highest  stale  of  derelopmeDl, 
hitherto  reached. 

Says  Prof.  Bouchardat,  speaking  of  Therapeutics  :  "  Scitna 
it  not  yet  etlallithed.  iti  fouTtdalioas  have  yet  to  be  laid." 

Prof.  J.  Hughes  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  holds  a  similar  opiniofi. 
Addressing  his  clinical  class,  he  says  : — "  At  this  time  Medidse 
ts  nndergoiog  a  great  revolaliou,  and  to  you  gentlemen,  to  the 
rising  generation  do  we  look  as  the  agents  who  will  accorapliahit 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  ancient  systems,  and  the  approaching  downf<il 
of  empirical  praetiee,  you  will,I  trust,  adhere  to  that  plan  of  medicsl 
edncation  which  is  based  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  •  •  * 
Everything  promises  that  before  long  a  law  of  true  harmony  wiQ 
he  formed  out  of  the  discordant  materials  which  aorrooad  ds  ;  and 
if  tee,  your  predecessors,  have  /ailed,  to  you  will  belong  the  honor 
of  building  up  a  system  of  Medicine,  which,  from  its  consistencT, 
simplicity  and  truth,  may  at  the  same  time  attract  the  confideoct 
of  the  public,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  scientific  world." 

"  We  are,"  writes  the  same  great  authority,  "  gradually 
sweeping  away  the  errors  of  empirichm,  alowly  clearing  tktyrovnd 
lor  the  erection  of  a  more  simple  and  solid  temple  of  knowledge. 
This  accomplished,  tee  hope  to  accumulate,  by  laborious  toil  sad 
research,  maleriaU  for  iti  foundation, — a  work  to  which  I  think 
we  are  gradtially  approaching, — in  the  lapse  that  hy  patience  and 
perseverance,  a  day  will  arrive  when  Medicine  will  be  generallj 
allowed  to  have  approximated  towards,  if  it  do  not  actually  reach. 
the  character  of  an  exact  science." 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  interesting  to  aote  the  opinion  of 
Dr.Wilks,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  domi- 
nant school,  to  the  effect  that  empirieitm  Is  the  only  practicable  me- 
thod of  the  day.    "Neither  shall  I  attempt,"  says  he  in  1871,  "to 
lay  down  any  fixed  principles  of  treatment,  except  such  as  expe- 
rience bas  shown  us  can  be  safely  adopted.    For  in  l}ie  helief  thai  aS 
'^  empirical,  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
to  theorize."     And  again,  "If  scientific  treat- 
Ihe  present  day  in  any  way  perfected,  how  were 
thin  a  few  years,  bromide  of  potassium,  carbolic 


acid,  and  cbloral,  should  become  in  turn  universal  medicines  ?  If 
any  fact  was  required  to  prove  the  absence  of  scientific  system  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  it  would  be  the  universal  administration 
of  chloral ;  every  patient  has  some  bodily  uneasiness,  or  is  sleep- 
less, and  thus  presetit»*«  symptoms  suggesting  its  use.  It  is  a 
powerful  bemimber ;  but  benumbing  the  sensibilities  and  para- 
iysiilg'  "your  patient  is  not  curing  his  complaint.  If  a  man  be 
raving  mad,  and  yon  knock  him  down  and  stun  him,  he  will  be 
quiet,  and  yon  may  praise  highly  the  dose  which  yon  have  given 
him.  The  practice  might  thus  be  developed  into  a  valuable 
therapeutic  agent,  and  a  trained  boxer  might  give  blows  on  the 
head  of  different  degrees  of  force  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
dose  ordered  by  the  prescriber.  The  method  would  hold  rank 
with  the  universal  administration  of  chloral,  and,  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert,  might  perhaps  be  more  safe." 

Listen  to  one  of  the  great  masters,  M.  Fodera,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris :  '*  We  are  surprised  at  th#  difference  in  tlie 
means  of  considering  disease  and  the  divers  modes  of  treatment. 
The  bold  ones  administer  most  heroic  doses  of  medicine  (doses  of 
which  the  vulgar  very  irreverently  say  its  a  kill  or  cure,)  Others 
more  timid  and  fearing  to  act,,  wait  patiently  for  critical  periods. 
Others  amuse  themselves  with  practicing  polypharmacy,  one 
orders  purgatives,  another  an  emetic,  a  third  bleeds,  and  a  fourth 
expects  to  find  calomel  play  the  part  of  a  universal  remedy. 
Every  thing  called  practice  is  in  fact  a  whimsical  mixture  of  the 
superannuated  remains  of  all  systems, — of  facts  imperfectly  ob- 
served,— and  of  routines  left  us  by  our  ancestors.  Now,  if  science 
is  intended  to  direct  us  in  our  practice,  what  is  that  science  which 
drives  each  of  its  disciples  into  different  and  often  opposite  paths  ? 
Happily  for  the  self-love  of  some,  and  the  safety  of  others,  each 
physician  thinks  he  has  got  hold  Of  the  right  doctrine,  and  every 
patient  fancies  he  has  a  good  doctor.  ^  All's  for  the  best  in  the 
best  of  all  worlds.' " 

In  1846.  Sir  John  Forbes,  then  at  the  head  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  England,  said,  concerning  that  part  of  medical  science 
which  more  immediately  addresses  itself  to  the  curing  of  diseases^ 
^^  things  have  become  so  bad  that  thbt  cannot  be  worse,  they 
must  MEND  OB  END."  Have  they  mended  ?  In  1857,  the  same 
high  authority  in  giving  the  results  of  his  mature  experience, 
says: — ^'^lu  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  the  numerous 
diseases  presented  to  us  in  practice — ^and  these  few,  for  the  most 
part  of  slight  importance — are  we  able  to  act  positively  or  cer- 
tainly, that  is  directly  or  specifically,  on  the  diseased  part,  or  on 
its  morbid  condition :  while  the  whole  huge  remainder  of  diseases 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be   only  indirectly,  and  distantly  and 
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sUghtlf  touchod  bj  oor  ageoU  in  aoy  cue,— and  in  a  Im^  piv- 
portioo  of  caeee  canoot  be  tooched  at  all. 

"  From  the  surrej  !□  the  last  chapter,  it  appears  that,  with  tbt 
exception  of  a  very  tew,  and  those  corBparalivdy  imiKnifiunt 
diseases,  the  Medical  Art  does  not  posnar  the  poww  oC  carinit 
diseaaes  in  a  direct  and  posiliTe  tnannar.  la  th«iew  dit 
which  it  maj  l>e  said  to  do  ao  ipeakiag  generally,  it  d 
fails  to  do  so  io  individual  iastaacei. 

"  Id  all  other  case»— -that  ia  in  tfce  vast  majority  of  < 
the  Medical  Art,  even  when  nxertiog  its  powers  ntost  saccessfull;, 
cannot,  in  strict  language,  be  said  to  cure  diseases  at  alL  Ali  tkal 
itpro/enBet  to  do,  and  all  that  it  does,  is  to  influence  diseases  in  u 
indirect  and  partial,  or  imparfect  manaer,  by  modifying  lo  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  fuactionB  of  certain  oi^aos,  with  ihf 
view  and  in  the  hope  of  thus  modifying  the  processes  in  which  ihe 
malady  eoDsista. 

"  The  degree  to  which  the  Medical  Art  can  fulfil  even  ihii' 
bamble  office,  we  have  seen  to  be  injintieljf  Uu,  generally  speak- 
ing, than  the  public,  and  even  than  the  menAeri  of  tAe  mtdictl 
yro/eitioti ,  have  always  believed,  and  still  believe." 

8aid  Claude  Bernard,  the  leading  physiologist  of  inoden 
times,  speaking  in  1847,  in  reference  to  therapeutics:  "The 
sclentifio  medicine  which  J  am  charged  to  teach  yon,  i>Oes  hot 
EXIST."  lu  1869,  after  twenty-two  years  of  unexampled  progres 
in  Physiology,  Pathology,  aud  the  other  sciences  accessory  lo 
Therapeutics, — progress  of  which  he  might  well  have  esclainicd 
"  magna  pars  fui," — this  same  Ctattde  Bernard  says  : 

"  1.  The  medicine  of  observation  was  founded  by  Hippocratet. 
This  medicine  has  for  it«  object  prognostics,  dingaostics,  nosolo^. 
Mere  the  ignoramus  can  not  be  confounded  with  the  scholar,  ud 
be  who  has  not  studied  clinical  medicine,  pathological  aoatom;, 
semeiology — in  a  word  the  medical  science  of  observation,  will  bt 
incapable  of  solving  the  problems  which  relate  to  the  bistoryot 
diseases. 

"  2.  Experimental  medicine  corresponds  to  therapeutics,  to  (ht 
treatment  of  disease.  To  this  day  this  hedicinb  does  not  tit 
exist!  it  R  flukqkd  ir  expikicism.  Here  lbs  ignorant,  itr 
charlatan,  and  ihe  learned  pbysidan  become  coofooDded  witb 
each  other  again,  to  that  those  who  regard  the  treatment  of  ditetm 
have  good  r«a«aH  to  tay  that  thbib  uediCinb  is  HOT  TBI  ^ 
SOtmOR." 

■irtanner,  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  pbalaux  of  Atlopsihr. 
ing  of  the  confused  state  of  therapeutics,  said  :  "  l>eeiv 
art  of  healing  has  no  positive  principle — notfaiog  seuled 
d—aad  since  expoPMnoe  goet  for  little,  tbe  phjuciao  ha' 


a  right  to  follow  his  own  opiDioDS.  When  it  is  not  a  scientific 
question,  one  hypothesis  is  as  good  as  another.  In  the  Egyptian 
darkness  of  ignorance  in  which  physicians  grape,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  ray  of  lights  to  enable  them  to  see  where  they  are,*' 

Listen  to  the  illustrious  Broussais :     ^^  Let  any  one  cast  an 

eye  on  society,  and  look  on  those  gloomy  countenances,  those  pale 

leaden  faces   who    pass    their  whole   life   in   thinking  of  their 

stomachs,  whose  digestion  is  made  more  painful  and  slow  by  the 

doctors  ordering  nourishing  diet,  generous  wines,  tinctures,  elixirs., 

tonics,  &c.,  until  these  victims  fall  a  prey  to  diarrhoea,  dropsy  or 

marasmus.     Let  us  observe  those  tender  creatures  scarcely  out  of 

their  cradle — the  tongue  is  hot  and  red,  their  looks  show  great 

lassitude,  the  abdomen  increase^  in  size,  and  becomes  heated,  the 

heart  has  an  increased  action  ii-om  the  efiects  of  bitter  elixira> 

anti-scorbutic  wine,  sudorific  syrups,  mercurials,  cleansing  medi^ 

cines,  &c.,  which  must  hurry  them  to  consumption   and   death. 

Let  us  attentively  examine  those  young  people  of  brilliant  com* 

plexion,  fall  of  life  and  activity,  who .  begin  to  cough,  and  whose 

hrritatiou  is  increased  tenfold  by  blisters,  lichen^  and    quinine, 

until  the  obstinacy  of  the  symptoms  show  they  are  affected  with 

tubercles,  and  must  be  reckoned  among  the  numeroua  victims  of 

pulmonary  consumption.     And  then  let  any  one  pronounce,  tuhether 

medicine  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  more  inj'urious  than 

beneficial  to  humanity.'^ 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  present  state  of  therapeutics  in  the 
dominant  sdwol  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Dickinson  of  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

'*  The  remedial  branch  of  medicine,"  writes  Dr.  Dickinson, 
''  all  important,  though  it  be,  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  exist  as  a 
science.  We  hold  to  measures  of  treatment  which  our  forefathers 
introduced,  notwithstanding  that  our  forefathers  were  led  to  them 
by  suppositions  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  We  allow  the 
therapeutics  of  by-gone  generations  to  hold  its  place  beside  the 
pathology  of  to-day,  and  place  in  ill-matched  opposition,  the  art  of 
one  century  and  the  science  of  another.  Therapeutical  traditions 
long  survive  the  theories  which  gave  them  birth.  lo  our  use  of 
drugs  we  are  often  unwittingly  gnided  by  eonftideratkHis  as  mye- 
tical  as  the  cabalistic  reference  to  Jupiter  with  which  we  never  fail  to 
commence  our  prescriptions.  The  ancient  doctrine  of  signatures 
taught  that  rose  leaves  would  stpp  bleeding,  because  they  were 
the  color  of  the  blood ;  and  to  the  preseut  day  infusion  of  the  red 
rose  commonly  forms  the  basis  of  a  styptic  drsught. 

*•''  The  use  of  external  applications  is  often  based  upon  the 
e^^e  extravagancies  of  humoral  pathology,  and  guided  by  doc-* 
trines  as  mysterious  and  fanciful,  as  those  which  wece  put  forth 
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by  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  who  professed  to  cure  Wonnds  bj  his 
powder  of  *•  sympathy/  the  efficacy  of  which  was  oDdimiDisbed  bj 
distance,  and  which  could  be  applied  in  one  country  for  the 
advantage  of  patients  living  in  another. 

^'  Rules  of  medical  treatment  once  authoritatiyely  placed  lathe 
code  of  medical  practice  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  displace. 
They  become  the  property  of  medical  men,  who  are  content  to 
resort  to  the  usage  of  their  day  without  inquiring  for  the  eti- 
dence  on  which  it  rests,  and  who  hold  to  therapeutical  traditioos 
with  a  steadfast  faith,  worthy  of  a  less  variable  creed.  The  pnl^ 
tice  of  such  men  is  necessarily  confirmed  by  their  experieocef 
since,  while  they  are  apt  to  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  erery 
improvement,  they  attribute  all  cbauges  for  the  worse  to  the  in- 
evitable progress  of  the  complaint.  The  murderous  extravagan- 
cies in  the  use  of  blood-letting  and  mercury,  which  characterised 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  could  never  have  held  their 
ground,  had  not  the  results  of  treatment  been  assigned  to  diseaae ; 
and  there  probably  remain  many  expedients  in  common  use,  which 
would  long  since  have  been  forgotten  were  they  not  frequentlj 
credited  with  favorable  events  they  have  had  no  share  in  pro- 
ducing." One  ceases  now  to  wonder  at  the  dying  exclamation  of 
Rousseau :     ^*  Laissez  moi  mowriry  mats  ne  me  tuez  pas  I" 

In  regard  to  particular  measures  of  treatment  similarly  confased 
and  contradictory  opinions  are  prevalent.  Bleeding,  whose 
homicidal  tendencies  have  been  so  graphically  delineated  in  the 
inimitable  pages  of  LeSage,  has  long  been  abjured ;  but  doubtless, 
in  the  recurring  cycles  of  medical  thought  and  practice,  it  will 
again  come  to  the  front,  and  be  the  fashionable  procedure  of  the 
day.  Of  blisters,  cauteries,  &c.,  the  most  opposite  opinions  are 
held.  By  routinists  they  are  commonly  prescribed,  and  by  manj 
high  authorities  they  are  highly  extolled,  while  by  others  they  are 
denounced  in  unmeasured  terms. 

Said  Malgaigne,  the  great  surgeon :  *'*'  Setans  are  suUabk 
when  we  do  not  exactly  know  what  is  the  matter;  they  are  ako 
useful  when  one  does  not  know  what  to  do.  Investigate,"  contiooed 
the  learned  orator,  ^*  take  no  one's  word,  neither  that  of  Moos. 
Bouvier,  nor  of  Mons.  Malgaigne.  Think  for  yourselves,  pot 
faith  in  experience  only,  go  into  the  service  of  Mons.  Bouvier,  and 
see  what  the  seton  does  for  him ;  but  remember  this  same  Mons. 
Bouvier  does  not  know  at  this  moment,  either  how,  when  or  «% 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  this  means  ;  and  what  proves  this  is. 
that  he  appeals  to  me  to  tell  him  ;  a  desperate  appeal  in  truth  " 

Said  M.  Marchal  (de  Calvi),  the  learned'  editor  of  the 
^^  Tribune  Medicale,"  in  referring  to  the  discussion  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Paris,   in   which   the   words  just   quoted    were  used: 
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"  Mods.  Malgaigne  is  but  too  mQcb  in  the  right,  the  seton  ia  bnt 
a  piece  of  roatine,  applied  for  the  moat  part  without  judgment,  or 
snj  precipe  indication  for  it,  having  NO  otheb  effect  than  pain, 
the  inconvenience  it  alwaja  occasions,  and  the  unliappj  results 
it  sometimes  inducea." 

The  same  writer,  after  criticising  the  ctiree  professed  to  have 
been  made  by  U.  Bouvier,  with  his  setons,  continues  :  "  The 
facta  which  he  alleges,  are  examples  of  that  deplorable  system  of 
medicine  which  I  have  called  t/nsodic  ;  the  system  of  the  hospi- 
tals, which  gives  to  society  medical  men,  obliged  to  begin  their 
education  afreah  at  the  expense  of  their  patients,  during  several 
years  of  groping,  experiment,  chances  and  reverses,  amidst  anx- 
iety of  mind  and  torment  of  conscience  ;  a  system  termed  clinical, 
which  lays  so  mach  stress,  in  the  disease,  to  the  episode,  the 
actual  casualty,  the  manifestatidn  of  the  moment,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  disease  itself ;  a  deceptive  system  which  gives  itaelf  the  airs 
of  mathematical  exactitude,  by  making  nse  of  fignres  to  show  cures 
Otal  the  next  hour  beliei ;  a  system  of  plastering,  which  bedaubs  a 
mined  wall  with  a  layer  of  mortar,  when  we  ought  to  begin  from  the 
very  foundation,  to  build  afresh.  We  have  no  need  to  meature 
termt,  since  it  it  not  only  a  querdon  here  of  personal,  but  of 
general  error." 

"  Listen  to  M,  Piorry :  "  The  effects  they  cause,"  says  he, 
speaking  of  the  abuse  of  revulsives,  "  make  the  patients  forget  the 
lesser  pain  which  was  there  before.  It  has  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  ihe  patient,  by  turning  away  his  attention  from  hia  sufferings.  I 
ask  myself  if  medicine  could  not  be  less  cmel,  if  it  could  not  lake 
the  pain  of  the  sufferers  into  greater  consideration,  if  in  the  eyea  of 
pbysiciaiis  the  means  are  indifferent,  if  they  would  be  as  pro- 
digal of  cauleries  for  themtelves,  as  tbey  are  for  their  patients." 

"  Be  honest,"  asked  Granier  of  a  physician.  "  have  you  ever 
received  any  benefit  from  cauteries?  "  Yes,"  he  replied  with  a 
knowing  smile,  "their  pns  is  the  sap  that  nonrishea'  the  trees  of 
onr  garden." 

Dr.  Danvergne  recites  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old,  who 
had  been  confined  to  hia  bed  two  months,  by  a  bronchitis,  treated 
constantly,  successively  and  solely  by  blisters  upon  the  arm  and 
about  the  chest.  He  always  had  one  or  two  in  a  stale  of  suppu- 
ration, so  aa  not  to  belie  the  sarcasm  of  Holiere  i  it  non  tufficit, 
reiterduT.  "  ThuB,"  continues  he,  "  when  I  saw  this  little  patient 
he  was  mnramiffecl,  his  emaciation  was  so  extreme  that  the  denlar 
arches  projected  as  in  a  monkey  or  a  skeleton,  so  thin  were  the 
lips  and  so  large  was  the  mouth.  His  eyes  were  deeply  sunken, 
and  his  cheeks  reduced  to  the  malar  bones.  The  child  was 
reclining,  his  head  banging  down,  carried  by  its  own  weight,  so 
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unable  was  its  neck  to  sustain  it.     But  the  moment  I  wi^brii 
take  hold  of  his  arm  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  raised  himself  apU^ 
lion,    with    open    mouth,  to  bite   my   hand.     '  What  doef  Jl 
mean  ?*  I  said  to  the  mother.     'Oh,  sir,'  she  replied,  'he thou:: 
that  you  were  going  to  dress  his  blisters  ;  he  does  so  every  u:i!i 
we  dress  them,  and  we  are  obliged  to  hold  him  fast' " 

Prof.  Forget,  of  Strasburg,  says :     "  Blisters  remain  withy 
effect,  and  provoke  gratuitously,  pain  and  exhaustion ;  s<>  tt^| 
for   the    most   of  reflecting   practitioners^   blisters  are  a  sor. 
sacramental    means,    which    are    applied    from    obsequiouvx 
rather  than  with  the  hope  of  deriving  the  least   advantage  in 
them.     For  niyselt,  how  often  have  I  seen   the   wretched  vieik 
perish  from  these   ulcers,  with  which  I  have   seen  their  chei-i| 
perforated  by  practitioners  of  robust  faitk," 

A    fitting  pendant  for  these   quotations,  is   the  fact,  that  i^ 
leading   British    authority   in    diseases   of   the   chest  could  tM 
nothing  better  than  blisters  to  prescribe  to  a  distinguished  citizt!i| 
dying  of  consumption 

Such  is  the  queer  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions,  that  deligbU  i 
call  itself  "  Scientific  Medicine  J* 

It  is  fitly  described  in  the  eloquent  words  oi  Marchal  (ic 
Calvi):  "  In  medicine,  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been  forsoa* 
time,  either  principle^  faith  or  law.  We  build  a  tower  of  Babel  or 
rather  we  are  not  so  far  advanced,  for  we  build  nothing ;  we  art 
in  a  vast  plain  where  a  multitude  of  people  pass  backward?  au5 
forwards ;  some  carry  bricks,  others  pebbles,  others  graias  i^! 
sand ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  the  cement ;  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice  are  not  yet  laid,  and  as  to  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  - 
is  not  even  sketched.  In  other  words,  medical  literature  swarm> 
with  facts,  of  which  the  most  part  are  periodically  produced  wii^i 
the  most  tiresome  monotony ;  these  are  called  observations  aofi 
clinical  facts ;  a  number  of  labourers  consider,  and  reconsider 
pcu'ticular  questions  of  pathology  or  therapeutics — that  is  calle<l 
original  labour  The  mass  of  such  labours  and  facts  is  enormous; 
no  reader  can  wade  through  them  ;  but  no  one  has  any  geM^oi 
doctrine.     The    most    general  doctrine  that  exists,  is  thi 

DOCTRINE  OF    HOBIOSIOPATHY*      ThIS  IS  STRANGE  AND  LAMENTABLE 
A  DISGRACE  TO  MEDICINE,  BUT — SUCH  IS  THE  FACT." 

That  after  confessions  of  abject  therapeutic  poverty  such  as  I 
have  quoted, — and  from  the  leading  '*  medical  workers"  of  the 
dominant  school — medical  men  should  still  deluge  the  long  suffe^ 
iog  (Stomachs  of  their  confiding  patients  with  drugs  by  the  dozen,— 
to  figh  together  «n  the  dark,  is  quite  inexplicable. 

They  should  lay  tp  hearti  the  solemn  admonition  of  the  cele- 
brated Hecq^aer,  anoiant  deaa  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  a  man  as 
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reranrknble  for  his  piety  dr  his  scienco  :  "  Medical  men  are 
lar/inj  up  for  themnehes  reviOrse  for  the  future,  and  in  (heir  old 
ir/e  they  might  form  n.  fraternity  of  penifente  " 

From  II  review  of  ihe  slatemenis  I  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen 
rlmt,  within  the  pale  of  "  acienlifie  mediciDe,"  it  is  possible  to  hold 
ill  reference  to  t hern peu lies,  any  opiaioo9,  even  the  moat  opposite 
— except  one — with  perfect  impuQity.  Ooe  may  bleed,  nnother 
may  blister,  a  Iliird  use  the  heroic  mcRSures  of  prnctilioners  of 
robust  fniih,  while  a  foui'th  niHy  denoiiDCe  any  aod  all  of  iheae 
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maoiierism,  his  affectation  of  the  style  and  bearing  of  the  fash- 
ionable world,  and  all  other  contrivances  to  gain  publicity,  nor  of 
the  skill  with  which  he  advertises  his  cares.  It  a  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  zeal,  which  would  have  all  sufferers  participate 
in  the  resources  of  a  science  that  can  perform  such  miracles. 
This  is  cheating  in  open  daylight.  But  let  us  seize  those  pirates 
on  the  frontiers,  who  carry  on  a  more  subtle  system  of  contraband. 
Suppose  a  patient  under  the  care  of  a  physician ;  after  a  time  be 
begins  to  tire  of  his  treatment,  and  sends  for  another,  who  happens 
to  be  our  quack.  He  comes,  after  having  been  impatientlj 
expected  for  some  time,  and  quite  out  of  breath  from  the 
imperative  demands  of  his  immense  practice  :  the  consultation 
takes  place,  and,  in  leaving,  he  says  to  the  relations  who  ask  his 
opinion  :  ^  It  is  too  late^  if  you  had  sent  for  me  sooner  I  could 
have  saved  him*  Or  perhaps  on  another  occasion,  ^^  I  am  just  in 
time^  a  few  hours  later  and  the  patit-nt  would  have  been  lost" 
And  these  important  assertions  would  not  have  had  their  due 
weight  if  unaccompanied  by  severe  strictures  on  the  treatment  of 
his  brother  practitioners.  Now  as  the  absent  are  always  in  the 
wrong,  the  first  doctor  is  sure  to  be  blamed,  however  the  case  may 
terminate.  Another  patient  is  suffering  from  some  organic  afiec- 
tion,  consumption  for  example,  and  the  doctor  says.  ^  the  disease 
has  been  either  misunderstood  or  neglected,  for  if  it  had  bees 
treated  skilfully  in  the  commencement,  things^^nrould  not  have 
gone  so  far ;'  if  issues  have  been  ordered,  he  wishes  them  to  be 
healed,  if  they  have  not  been  ordered,  he  prescribes  th«m;  he 
breaks  the  bottles,  changes  the  medicines,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
opposition ;  and  all  this  is  sure  to  gratify  the  patient  and  eveir 
one  about  him. 

^^  He  then  is  a  quack,  who,  while  he  pockets  the  fees,  endeavors 
to  make  himself  valued  at  the  expense  of  a  brother  practitioner, 
and  having  some  mistakes  to  account  for  in  his  own  practice,  lays  the 
blame  on  another.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
quack  doctor.  I  say  nearly^  for  I  have  but  shown  the  lining  of 
this  specious  garment.  I  say,  also,  ^  of  an  ordinary  quacks*  for 
a  Homoeopath  is  not  only  this  but  a  great  deal  more.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  a  physician,  and  he  is  not ;  he  is  thought  to  earn 
his  money,  but  he  steals  it,  for  instead  of  doing  something,  be 
does  nothing. 

Ohj  ye  calumniators  t  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  vent  all  your 
spleen  upon  us,  and  though  I  risk  being  accused  of  borrowiag 
from  M.  Guizot,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  merely  saying  with  him. 
^^  Tout  insults  can  never  equal  our  disdain," 
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What,  DOW,  are  the  causes  of  the  confusion  and  darkness  that 
pervade  the  practice  of  the  Allopathic  school?  These  are  mainly 
two  :  ignorance  of  the  effect  a  of  remedies  on  the  health jr  organism ; 
the  want  of  a  therapeutic  law. 

It  seems  iocredible  that  the  domloaDt  school' — not  with  stand  iDg 
the  "  accamulated  wisdom  of  two  thousand  years" — shotild  still  he 
in  ignorance  of  the  eSects  of  drags  on  the  healthj  organum ;  yet 
SDch  is  the  fact.  And,  in  this  respecli  physicians  are  like  chemists 
who  attempt  to  perform  experiments  without  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  reciprocal  effects  of  their  reagents,  when  broogbt  in 
contact. 

The  profbssioD  has  contented  itself  with  a  vague  and  general 
knowledge  of  its  implements ;  and  has  been  satisfied  to  prescribe 
them  either  from  Uie  dictates  of  individual  caprice,  from  the  - 
recommendations, — often  conflicting, — of  leading  practitioners, 
Kcognieed  as  aidhoni*e»  in  medicine,  or  according  to  the  traditions 
of  long'past  ages. 

To  an  outside  observer,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  and  most 
essential  step  in  the  Art  of  Healing,  the  vtry  fotmdation  of  the 
temple  of  Therapeutics  ought  ta  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
reciprocal  effects  or  motions  that  ensue  when  drugs  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  organism  when  in  the  repose  of  health. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  such  knowledge,  worthy  of  the 
Dtme,  has  yet  been  attained  by  tiie  profesaioo,  that  calls  iteelf 
"  Scientific  Medicine." 

"  For  my  part,"  says  Dr.  Wilks,  of  Guy's,  "  1  believe  that  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  action  of  medicines  and  other  thera- 
pentic  agenta." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Clinical  Sodety  was  formed  in  London, 
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acknowledges  that  it  is  only  by  controlling  or  directing  the  natural 
forces  of  the  body,  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  govern  or  guide 
its  diseased  actions."  In  his  estimate  of  the  special  duties  the 
Clinical  Society  was  instituted  to  perform,  he  expressly  alludes  to 
the  want  of  '*  authentic  reports  of  trials  with  medicinal  substance? 
upon  the  healthy  human  body,"  and  when  concluding  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  hope  that  work  of  this  kind  may  ^'  lead  at  leugth, 
tardily^  perhaps^  but  surely,  to  a  better  attainment  of  the  rules — 
peradvciiture  to  the  discovery  even  of  the  law — by  which  our  prac- 
tice should  be  guided." 

It  is  instmctive  to  note  that  the  Clinical  Society  has  failed,  as 
yet,  to  give  the  profession  an  exhaustive  proving  of  a  single 
drug. 

**  All  those,"  says  Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  *'  who  have  acquain- 
ted themselves  in  recent  times,  with  what  is  known  of  the  structure 
and  chemical  composition  of  the  tissues,  the  laws  of  nutrition. 
and  the  pathological  changes  which  occur  in  organs  during 
disease,  must  feel  astonished  at  the  unfounded  assumptions,  want 
of  evidence,  and  even  unreasonableness  which  characterize  wri- 
tings on  the  action  of  medicines.  They  are  constantly  asking  on 
what  groun  I  the  assertions  as  to  the  properties  of  this  drug  or 
that  treatment  are  based,  and  too  frequently  can  obtain  no  response 
whatever.  We  observe  also  Ihat  what  now  occurs  in  our  hospi- 
tals is  so  ofYen  at  variance  with  such  assertions,  as  to  generate 
a  wholesome  scepticism  as  to  the  correctness  of  what  is  tan^bt 
of  the  materia  medica." 

After  critieizing  Dr.  Headland's  work  on  the  action  of  medi- 
cines, he  continues :  ^^  But  if  objections,  such  as  we  have 
ventured  to  offer,  can  be  made  to  carefully  prepared  works  on 
therapeutics,  by  gentlemen  who  have  made  that  subject  a  careful 
study  ;  what  confidence  can  be  placed  4n  the  assertions  of  practi- 
tioners generally^  or  of  hopeful  young  men  entering  into  the 
profession." 

^*  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between 
systematic  teachings  and  writings  on  tftie  6ne  handy  and  the  actual 
practice  in  our  hospital  wards  and  in  private  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  materia  medica  m  disease — regarding  also 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  among  practitioners  of  tbe 
higliest  respectability  «iid  ezperiettcevit  will  be  admitted  to  bet 
difficult  iask  to  determine  what  positive  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  vahie  of  drugs/^ 

Placing  practieal  medicine  fn  the  gloom  of  the  dark  «ges,  he 
adds :  '^  It  <we«ld  be  as  absvrd  to  reproadi  the  ancients  with 
ignorance  of  nav^tioD,  or  o^  railways,  beoaase  they  were  naM- 
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qn&iatfld  with  the  maHner'fl  compsM  and  with  tha  poww  of  Btoain, 
as  it  is  to  charge  medics!  men  with  ignoranco  of  tb«Tap«atioB, 
nnta  phyBiology  and  [wthology  are  bo  advanced,  aiat  diagao«ia 
and  the  action  of  medicinefl  are  better  understood.  Now  I  am 
ansiouR  to  impress  npon  jon  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  t^e 
method  hitherto  pursued  by  the  professioii." 

Precisely.  Why  cot  then  abandon  a  method  demooMrated  to 
be  worthless,  and  apply  a  Bcien^fic  method  to  the  Btody  of  thertt- 
peiitics?  Why  not  cease  the  fotile  attempt  to  discnver  a  law  of 
core  by  means  6f  experiments  on  the  sick  ?  Why  not  iirt«rn>gate 
Natare,  by  the  aid  of  aU  the  light  that  modem  researches  in 
I%ysiology  and  Pathology  throw  upon  both  the  healthy  aod 
diseased  processes  of  the  body?  Some  bsve  done  so.  One  of 
them,  Dr.  Keith,  late  Physician  to  the  Royal  Inflnnary,  Aberdeen, 
(bus  relates  his  ezperionoe :  "  About  four  years  ago,  a  case  died 
ander  my  care  in  the  Infirmary.  The  appearances  ppesealed  at 
the  poit-moriem  examiDBtion,  compared  with  the  physiological 
experiments  of  Clande  Bernard,  Brown -Seqaard,  and  others 
opened  np  to  me  a  train  of  thonght  at  once  new  and  interesting. 
For  two  years  I  carefully  studied  the  snhjeet  and  at  last  came  to 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  medicines  have  at  leist  two  actions  on  the  aysten, 
instead  of  one,  as  commonly  supposed. 

3.  That  in  the  majority  of  ^senses,  it  is  tlie  primary  attton 
that  is  curative,  and  not  the  secondary. 

3.  That  to  obtain  this  primary  aotioQ  medicises  vamt  begiven 
on  the  very  opposite  principle  on  which  they  ape  generally  pre- 
Bcribed,  and  in  much  nnaller  doses.  Tha  amoant  of  doMto  be 
deterniined  by  experiment. 

"Asaumiug  that  the  abore  named  able  {^siologiate  an  oenect 
in  the  doctrines  tbey  teach  (which  is  nnivers^y  admitted  to  be 
the  case,  their  writings  baring,  in  bet,  rerolatiouiBed  Farthology) 
these  coudusions  are  inevitable-  They  are,  indeed,  more  or  less 
BQtidpated  by  some  emineat  aathoritieB. 

"  IFp  to  this  time,  I  was  a  total  itraager  to  HomtBopMliy. 
Alihongb  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  rather  beoaute  I  knew  nothing, 
I  was  as  bitter  against  it  as  othem.  I  bad  nevvr  read  a  Homne- 
pathic  book,  nor  seen  a  Hotnmoptfbie  experiment, ^icomldared 
it  the  wildest  delaeioD.  I  was  not  a  NtOa  atartled,therefore,-whan 
I  was  told  that  the  couchiBions'l  bad  come  to  were  the  maia  frift- 
ciples  of  HomcBopathy ;  in  fact  He  vwy  assenoe.  X  would  liot 
believe  it  at  ^rst ;  but  after  Tead^  some  of  the  jModiar  ftrritiap 
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mann  and  his  foUowera.  They  had  entered  it  by  one  way,  while  I 
had  come  from  another ;  that  was  the  whole  difference,  one,  how- 
ever, in  favor  of  Homoeopathy.  I  thus  occupied  the  aogolar 
position  of  being  brought  face  to  fiice  with  Homoeopathy,  simply 
by  following  out  the  teaching  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  wnters, 
and  not  by  studying  the  system  itself.  This  being  so,  I  felt  mjself 
bound  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  thoroughly  and  not  to  rest 
till  I  had  formed  an  impartial  judgment  on  its  merits." 

After  detailing  the  experiments  which  he  made  on  himself  and 
others,  he  adds ; 

^^  Having  then  put  the  system  to  so  long  and  constant  a  test,  I 
must,  in  honor  and  from  experience  of  its  truth,  declare  myself  a 
warm  supporter  of  Homoeopathy  in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  disease.  To  do  olberwise  from  a  servile  fear  of  con- 
sequences, such  as  loss  of  caste,  &c.,  would  be  meanness  sod 
cowardice  in  the  highest  degree/' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Dr.  Keitli  was  at  once  ex- 
cluded from  the  Infirmary  at  the  unanimous  deoiand  of  bis 
colleagues,  a  demand  accompanied  by  a  threat  of  instant  resigna- 
tion in  case  of  non-compliance. 

**  Scientific  Medicine,"  then,  is  without  any  but  the  most 
indefinite  knowledge  ot  the  remedies  on  which  it  habitually  relies, 
and  which  it  so  unsparingly,  and  so  unscrupulously  administen; 
and  the  principal  reason  for  so  anomalous  a  state  of  things,  is  tbe 
false  direction  in  which  the  profession  have  looked  for  a  method  of 
cure.  The  leaders  of  medical  thoi^ht  have  constantly  taught  thai 
Fhysiology^-the  science  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  the  bodilj 
organs  while  in  health, — ^and  Pathology-— which  treats  of  the 
phenomena,  manifestations,  and  results  of  disease — must  be  re- 
garded as  the  foundations  of  Then^utics.  As  if  by  the  msM 
arduous  study  of  the  processes  of  disease,  or  the  most  intense  gase 
at  its  products,  it  were  possible  to  evolve  the  true  theory  of  core. 

The  particular  piece  of  practice  which  may  h$  regarded  as  tbe 
most  brilliant  outcome  of  pathological  knowledge — ^Ptof.  Hoghes 
Bennett^s  treatment  of  Pneumonia — affords  an  instance  of  the  very 
limited  results,  in  the  way  of  cure,  that  can  flow  from  Patholo^ 
alone.  That  treatment  consists  of  the  administration  of  remedies 
designed  to  affect  the  produdB  of  it^kanmation  solely ;  in  the  fint 
place  to  dissolve  the  exuded  matters,  chemically,  and  in  the  second. 
to  remove  them,  mechanically.  To  give  remedies  that  may  sfied 
the  diseased  process /previous  ^<^s€flnuia<tof^  or  which  will  restore 

the  emiilibriiim  of  these  molecnlar  motions,  which  have  been  pe^ 
verted  by  the  morbific  cause,  does  not  even  come  within  tbe  rsi^  of 
thought  of  tk»  erudite  professor ;  although  he  has  himself  dedared 
that  ^  really  edsliiiflc  Therapepties  must  be  based  on  a  knowkdigc 
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of  the  motions  of  the  infinitely  minute  molecular  constitnents  of 
the  frame,  and  on  the  use  of  agents  capable  of  restoring  those 
motions  when  abnormally  changed  in  disease. 

To  the  Allopathic  School,  a  Therapeutic  Law  is  also  wanting. 
That  is  to  say,  ^^  Scientific  Medicine"  is  not  in  possession  of  any 
Natural  Law  governing  the  remedial  action  of  remedies ;  a  Law 
expressing  the  curcUive  relation  between  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the 
heakhy  organism^  and  the  phenomena  of  disease. 

Such  a  Law  is  the  Missing  Link ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
most  complete  knowledge  of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  even  the 
ultimate  molecules  of  the  healthy  organism,  would  be  useless, 
without  a  possession  of  the  law  of  cure  which  Nature  has  im- 
pressed upon  all  remedial  agents,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are 
of  such  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind ;  the  Law,  in  short,  laid 
down  by  Hahnemann,  eighty  years  ago,  and  acted  upon  by  Homoe* 
opathists  ever  since. 

These  two  together,  the  knowledge  of  remedies  and  the  Law  of 
Cure,  are  the  means  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Watson  looks  forward 
as  acquisitions  which  may  at  some  remote  period  give  to  the  arms 
of  the  dominant  school  '*  the  precision  of  the  modem  rifle,  instead 
of  the  wild  flight  of  the  old-fashioned  smooth  bore." 

The  absence  of  a  Law  of  Cure  is  clearly  put  by  Prof.  Hughes 
Bennett,  who,  in  consequence,  relegates  Practical  Medicine  to  the 
limbo  of  uncertainty,  occupied  by  Chemistry  in  the  days  of  the 
Alchemists,  and  by  Physicial  Science  before  the  grand  discovery 
of  Newton.  ''  Medicine,"  says  he,  '*  in  its  present  state,  possesses 
no  primitive  fact  (i.  e.  of  law  cure.)  But  is  it  not  very  possible 
that  it  may  do  so  at  some  future  time  ?  During  the  many  ages 
that  existed  before  Newton,  physical  science  was  as  inexact  as 
that  of  physiology  is  now.  Before  the  time  of  Lavoisier  chemistry 
consisted  of  nothing  but  groups  of  phenomena.  These  sciences 
went  on  gradually  advancing,  however,  and  accumulating  facts, 
until  at  length  philosophers  appeared  who  united  these  together 
nnder  one  law.  So  medicine,  in  trust,  is  destined  to  advance,  and 
one  day  another  Newton,  another  Lavoisier,  may  arise,  whose 
genius  will  furnish  our  science  with  its  primitive  fact,  and  stamp 
upon  it  the  character  of  exactitude  and  precision." 

The  day,  however,  when  the  AUopa&ic  School  shall  possess  a 
Therapeutic  Law,  w  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  distant  future. 
Says  the  late  Dr.  Bence  Jones :  >'  The  {Nrogress  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  actions  of  medicines  depends  now  on  exact 
chemical  and  physical  experiments ;  and  by  the  perfection  of  these 
alone  will  the  practice  of  medicine  lose  its  doubts  and.difficolties, 
disagreements  and  deceptions^  and  become  esteemed  by  aQ  as  the 
art  that  can  confer  the  highest  benefit  upon  mankind. 
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'*  Instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  blind  wielden  of  heavy  duh 
that  may  cure  the  disease  or  TciU  the  patient ;  or  instead  of  being  a§ 
at  present  ^judicious*  or  injudicious  bottle-holders ^  physiciaos  at 
some  future  time  will  estimate  exactly  the  effect  of  the  increased 
or  diminished  action  of  any  one  force  upon  all  the  other  forces 
concerned  in  the  production  of  general  or  local  disease ;  and  by 
adding  to  the  resistance  of  one  or  more  forces,  or  by  liberatin'; 
more  energy  by  means  of  the  powers  that  are  latent  in  food  and 
medicine^  they  toill  restore  that  equilibrium  of  action  in  thehoi^- 
upon  which  oar  health  depends." 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Sturges,  Prof,  of  Mat.  Medica,  in  West- 
minster Hospital,  after  stating  that  a  knowledge  of  the  physiolo- 
gical properties  of  drugs  led  to  no  definite  or  satisfactory  result  is 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  adds :  ^'  Neither  our  fathers  nor  we,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  that  sanction  for  our  proceedings,  which 
must  be  reserved  for  the  time  when,  from  a  number  of  empiric&l 
observations,  we  are  able  to  enumerate  the  eustence  of  some 
general  law." 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  Allopathic  School  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  polypharmacy,  declared  by  Bichat,  to  be 
^*  revolting  to  a  rational  mind  ?  *'  Dr.  Sturges  has  himself  voucb- 
safed  an  explanation.  Addressing  the  Materia  Medica  Class  at 
Westminster  Hospital,  he  says  that  *'  in  the  out-patient  department 
of  hospitals  "  the  physicians,  ^'  in  violation  of  aU  their  professed 
principles,  and  opposed  to  their  most  strenuous  teaching^  have  to 
.administer  drugs  daily  to  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  individual 
ignorant  enough  to  accept  treatment  of  no  other  kind.**  It  has  come 
to  this  then,  that  by  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  domin&ni 
school,  drugs  are  prescribed,  with  not  the  faintest  idea  of  coTe- 
and  not  even  to  relieve  pain,  but  to  satisfy  an  ignorant  faith  is 
physic,  that  finds  Its  only  stronghold  in  the  minds  of  the  crednlon^ 
and  the  vulgar  I 

Is  there  no  thread  of  Ariadne  to  guide  the  benighted  *^  medial 
workers  "  of  the  old  school  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  coafosion  and 
doabt  in  which  they  are  painfully  groping  ?  There  is,  and  some 
of  the  mofe  enterprising  practitioners  have  found  the  clew. 

Said  Sir  James  Pa^et,  the  second  president  of  the  Clinical 
Society  in  his  inaugural  address,  speaking  of  the  cure  of  disease, 
"  We  must  look  for  any  advance  in  this  direction  to  chance- 
to  a  happy  accident."  The  form  of  accident  fonnd  to  be  mos: 
frnftful,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  an  excursion — sar 
rather  a  rd^id^tnto  the  field  of  Homosopathic  literature. 

The  gleaners  in  this  field  have  plucked  such  of  the  firaits  of  the 
liaborious  toil  of  Hahnemann  and  his  feinccessors,  as  they  coahi 
make  use  of  without  risk  of  public  detection,  and  have  pafanad 
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(hem  off  OD  their  crednlous  readera  as  original  eontributioiu  to 
knowledge.  Dr.  Thorowgood,  for  inetancB,  recommeiicls  ArseDic 
in  irritable  dyspepsia,  Lead  in  ileoa,  and  obBtioate  coBitipatioD, 
and  Fhospborns  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Dr.  Wilka  adduces 
Acooite  in  inflammations  and  rheumatism,  but  the  greatest  siuaer 
of  aU  is  Dr.  Sidney  Binger  of  Hnirereity  College,  the  antbor  of  a 
Hnndboek  of  Therapeutics,  pronounced  by  the  "  Medical  Times 
And  Gazette,"  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant.  All  Dr. 
Ringer's  original  niggeittona  are  stolen  from  Homteopathy,  though 
ihe  names  of  Hahnemam  and  Homoeopathy  are  studiously  ignored  ! 
He  eren  goes  the  length  of  advising  sulphide  of  calcium  (well 
known  to  BomtBOpathists  as  Hepar)  in  abscesses  I  The  force  of 
ihis  ataiemeut  will  be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  the  venerable 
Or.  Hering  first  made  known  that  power  in  Hepar,  and  that  the 
remedy  itself  was  previously  totally  unknown,  a»  a  remedy,  to  the 
Allopathic  School. 

Dr.  Ringer  has  many  followers.  They  may  be  known  by  the 
method — curious  for  Allopaths — in  which  they  administer  most  of 
the  'borrowed'  remedies.  In  order  to  attain  fhe  reqtiired minute- 
ness, a  grain  or  two  of  a  solid  drug,  or  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid,  are 
placed  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  take 
a  leaspoonful  of  the  solution  at  a  dose. 

The  inslBiiices  in  which  Dr.  Ringer  makes  use  of  Homcoopatbic 
remedies  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted ;  but  one  of  the  greatest 
(ribntes  ever  paid  to  the  truth  of  the  Homceopathic  law,  is  the  fact, 
that  Dr.   Ringer's  book  has  passed  to  a  third  edition  in  as  many 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  to  denounce  Homoeopathy  as  a  "  delu- 
sion or  a  fraud,"  and  at  the  same  time,  make  use  of  facts  gained 
only  from  the  practical  application  of  the  Homceopathic  law,  is  a 
course  of  conduct  deemed  not  unbecoming  by  the  leaders  of  a  pro- 
fession that  vaunts  it«elf  to  be  liberal  and  enlightened. 


HOIKKOPATHT 

NotvithstaodiDg  all  that  has  been  gsid,  the  fbuDdatJons  of  the  An    ' 
of  HeEJiDg  have  bmo  laid.     They  consist  of  iceunUe  and  eihinstin 

Cfinn  <H  drugs  on  the  healthy  organism,  Tbe  comer  stone  is  th 
*  of  Similara.  And  when  the  adherents  of  tbe  dominaDt  Kbool 
lay  aside  all  preooaoeived  opinioQa,  and  serioosly  undertake  a  sci^ 
^0  study  of  Therapeatica  on  its  own  basis,  they  will  anVe  in 
astonisbment  to  the  fact,  that  the  Temple  of  Therapeutics  is  gradmllj 
rising  into  view,  beautiful  in  proportions,  symmetrical  in  desizn.  "^ 
replete  with  blessings  to  maasina.  For  ihia  the  world  is  indetxed  to 
Hahhim&nn,  from  whom  has  emanated  more  light  in  medicine  thut 
&om  all  other  medical  luminarios  combined,  and  the  value  of  bis  , 
grand  discovery  is  only  fitly  appreoiated  by  the  laige  and  anoiullj  ' 
increasing  numbers  who  enjoy  its  inestimable  benefits. 

During  a  space  of  thirty  yeara  Hahnemann  and  his  associates,  viit 
tbe  most  minute  care  and  painful  self-denial,  ascertained  by  eifcii- 
ments  on  tbemselves,  the  effects  of  about  one  hundred  drugs,  takeaiu 
doees  of  every  size.  Since  his  death  the  work  has  been  carried  as  t; 
his  successors  in  all  lands,  and  now  the  Bomaopaihic  Materia  Sltdia 
a  a  splendid  monument  to  the  genius  and  toil  of  the  slandered  worken 
in  the  field  of  true  scientific  Therapeutics. 

What,  now,  is  tbe  Law  of  Similars,  Nature's  law  of  cnre  ?  A- 
Haboemann  long  ago  pointed  out,  however  much  pbysicians  in] 
ignore  principles  or  theoiy  in  their  practice,  y<(  at  «Mry  ad  t>  prat- 
ttee  M  the  retull  of  tome  idta  thai  ittipt'ret  it,  every  physician  alKti 
presoribing  remedies  in  disease,  must  select  them  in  acoordaooe  vKi 
one  of  three  principles,  or  theories. 

1.  Allopathy,  wherein  the  remedy  will  be  one,  whose  eSects  bit^ 

DO  relation  whatever  to  the  disease  under  treatment,  but  are  expendtc 

on  parts  more  or  less  removed  from  the  seat  of  disease.     In  this  c» 

tlie  remedy  is  dengned  to  act  on  the  healthy  parts  alone,  in  tbe  «i- 

, — to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Forbes, — "  of  inflaeDOB; 

I  an  iodireet  and  partial  or  imperfect  manner,  by  modiffiaE 

ler  or  lees  extent,  the  functions  of  certain  organs,  with  iIk 

in  tbe  hope  of  thus  modifying  the  proceaaea  in  whioh  iIk 

onsiflta."     All  that  is,  in  truth,  really  acoompliabed,  islk 

m  of  another  diaeaae  in  addition  to  that  already  existing ;  sod 

ience  too  often  shows,  the  medioinal  disease   may  prove 

worse  than  the  other. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  praotioe  of  the  dominaDt  school  ib  in 
accordance  with  this  idea ;  and  aa  under  it,  drugs  are  giyen  with  a 
view  of  exerting  their  erode,  poisonous  or  disease-producing  powers 
only,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  &r,  the  idea  of  cure  is  foreign  to  the  Allo- 
pathic mind. 

2.  Enantiopathy,  in  which  the  remedy  will  be  one  whose  efiects 
are  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  disease  under  treatment.  The 
whole  remainder  of  the  practice  of  the  old  school— excepting  those 
occasions  when  HomoBopathy  is  unconsciously  or  surreptitiously  made 
use  of — is  embraced  under  this  theory.  Its  application  is  extremely 
limited,  since  it  is  only  on  the  most  superficial  view  that  anything  can 
be  said  to  be  contrary  to  a  disease.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive even  of  opposites  to  the  immense  majority  of  diseases.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  contrary  to  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  or  small  pox, 
or  cholera  ?  The  idea  of  a  contrary  is  possible  to  but  very  few 
diseased  states,  and  then  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  a  little  reflection 
will  prove. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  results  of  treatment  on  this  principle 
are  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  principle  itself;  and  as  it  }iresumes  to 
influence  one  diseased  condition  favorably  only  by  inducing  another, 
none  bat  the  disease-producing  powers  of  drugs  are  made  use  of,  and 
the  idea  of  cure  is  as  far  off  as  ever.  Since  drugs,  therefore,  according 
to  the  two  principles  just  laid  down,  bear  no  close  or  definite  relation 
to  the  disease  for  which  they  are  prescribed,  it  would  be  surprising  if 
the  practice  of  the  Allopathic  school  were  in  any  other  than  its  present 
chaotic  state. 

The  question  then  arises: — ^Do  remedies  bear  any  close  and 
definite  relation  to  diseases,  and  if  so  what  is  that  relation  ?  The 
effects  of  drugs  on  the  healthy  organism  are  found  to  be  wonderfully 
similar  to  the  conditions  observed  in  disease  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
definite  relation  at  present  known  to  exist  between  drugs  and  diseases, 
is  that  of  likeness  or  similarity. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  this  similarity  may  express  something  more  ; 
that  it  may  explress  the  curativx  rxlation  between  dru^  and 
diseased  states ;  that,  in  fine,  it  may  be  the  divinely  appctinteil  2mw  of 
Cure,  that  law  for  which  the  dominant  school  is  still  vainly  searching 
among  the  develop  nents,  splendid  though  they  are,  of  the  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  our  time  ? 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  a  remedy,  whose  eflfects  on  the  healthy 
organism  are  similar  to  the  diseased  state  for  which  it  may  be  pre- 
scribed, will  exert  its  forces  on  those  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of 
disease  ;  and  if  the  similarity  is  very  close,  it  will  act  on  the  identical 
molecules  themselves  whose  perverted  motions  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease. 
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Will  that  aotioD  be  curatiire  ?  Will  the  new  force  thua  appM 
restore  the  eqailibriam  whieh  constitutes  health  ? 

Lei  us  interrogate  Nature.  How  do  similar  motions  in  the  external 
world  behave  when  treated  in  a  similar  way  ? 

Waves  of  equcU  periods  are  extinguished  hy  interference  ;  so  alau 
laminiferous  or  sonoriferous  undulations  that  approach  eoincideooe 
so  nearly  as  to  differ  by  half  a  le  igth  or  half  an  interval  interfere  so 
as  to  produce  darkness  and  silence.  Nature  teaches,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  extinguish  the  perverted  molecular  motions  which  constitate 
disease,  a  remedy  must  be  applied  capable  of  exciting  motions  with 
sufficient  coincidence  to  secure  the  requisite  sensibility,  and  sufficient 
difference  to  involve  inference.  Such  is  Homoeopathy,  the  third 
principle  laid  down  by  Hahnemann. 

Note  the  memorable  words  of  the  Master  as  be  describes  his 
apprehension  of  this  great  truth. 

'*  Where  then  find  certain  help  ?  Darkness  and  desert  sniroond 
me.    No  relief  for  my  oppressed  heart ! 

'*  Eight  years  of  scrupulously  careful  practice,  have  shown  me  the 
nothingness  of  ordinary  curative  means.  My  sad  experience  has 
taught  me  too  well  what  may  be  expected  ^m  the  advice  of  the 
greatest  men. 

'*  However,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  very  nature  of  medicine,  as  many 
oreat  men  have  already  said,  to  be  unable  to  arrive  at  a  very  hig^ 
degree  of  certainty. 

*'  Blasphemy  !  Disgracefiil  thought  I  What !  has  not  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  that  spirit  which  animates  the  universe  been  able  to  furnisb 
means  to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  disease,  which  has  beeo 
permitted  to  afflict  mankind  !  What  !♦'*♦♦• 
He,  the  Father  of  all  that  exists  shonld  see  with  indifference  tk 
martyrdom  to  which  disease  condemns  the  most  cherished  of  his 
creatures,  and  not  permit  the  genius  of  man,  which,  nevertheless, 
makes  everything  possible,  to  find  a  sure  and  easy  way  of  considering 
diseases  in  this  real  point  of  view,  and  to  interrogate  medicine,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the|knowledge  of  what  in  each  case  would  be  uaeful,  and 
famish  a  real  and  certain  relief ! 

*'  I  would  renounce  all  the  systems  in  the  world,  rather  than  admit 
snob  a  blasphemy.  No,  there  is  a  €rod,  a  wise  Gk>d,  who  is  goodnes 
and  wisdom  itself.  Then  must  there  be  some  means  created  by  Him. 
of  looking  at  diseases  in  their  real  aspect,  and  of.  curing  th^  witb 
certainty,  a  means  which  is  not  hidden  in  endless  abstractions,  or  in 
hypotheses  where  imagination  alone  plays  a  part. 

"  But  how  is  it  that  this  method  has  not  been  discovered  danDg 
die  twenty  or  twenty-five  centuries  of  men,  calling  themselTes 
doctors  ? 

'*  It  is  because  it  is  too  near  and  too  easy,  and  becaoae  Deitber 
brilliant  sophisims,  nor  seducing  hypotheses  are  necessary  to  rea(^  it. 
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**  Well !  since  there  mast  be  a  certaiD  means  of  cure,  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God,  the  wisest  and  best  of  beings,  I  will  quit  the  barren 
field  of  OQtological  illustration ;  I  will  no  longer  listen  to  arbitrary 
opinions,  with  whatever  art  they  may  be  reduced  to  system ;  I  will  no 
longer  bow  to  the  authority  of  celebrated  names  !  But  I  will  seek 
close  around  me,  where  must  be  the  means,  of  whicb  no  one  has 
dreaired,  because  it  b  too  simple  and  does  not  appear  learned  enoufi;h  ; 
because  it  is  not  encircled  with  crowns  for  the  masters  in  the  art  of 
building  hypotheses  and  scholastic  abstractions. 

'*  It  is  thus,"  said  he,  *'that  I  entered  this  new  path.  I  must 
observe  the  manner  in  which  medicines  act  upon  the  human  body, 
when  it  is  in  the  repose  of  health.  The  changes  which  they  then 
occasion,  are  not  in  vain,  and  must  certainly  mean  something ;  other- 
wise, why  do  they  take  place  at  all?  Perhaps  this  is  the  only 
language  in  which  they  can  express  to  the  observer  tGe  end  of  their 
existence." 

The  principle  of  Homoeopathy  was  not  discovered  by  Hahnemann. 
It  was  even  alluded  to  by  Hippocrates.  But  to  Hahnemann,  and  to 
Hahnemann  alone,  is  due  the  immortal  honor  of  having  unfolded  it  as 
Nature's  universal  Law  of  Cure. 

For  this  inestimable  gift  the  ever  increasing  body  of  Homoeopar 
thists  will  never  cease  to  admire  his  genius,  and  to  venerate  his  name  I 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  under  the  Homoeopathic  law  alone  is 
it  possible  to  administer  remedies  with  the  view,  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  accomplishing  a  cure ;  that  that  law  at  once  gives  to  medicine 
**  the  precision  of  the  modern  rifle  instead  of  the  wild  flight  of  the 
old-fashioned  smooth-bore ;"  that  under  its  guidance  practical  medicine 
emerges  from  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  have  enveloped  it  for  ages, 
escapes  from  the,*' club,"  and  ** bottle  holding"  systems  that  have 
successively  prevailed  in  old  physic,  into  a  sphere  iliummed  by  the 
rays  of  true  science. 

A  corollary  to  the  Law  of  Similars,  is  the  minimum  dose.  To 
give  the  smallest  quantity  required  to  produce  the  desired  eflfecl,  is  a 
practical  rule  that  approves  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  non- 
medical public  at  least.  As  medicines,  however,  are  designed  t4)  exert 
their  curative  powers  only,  to  liberate  only  that  quantity  of  force 
latent  in  medicine  that  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
health,  without  exciting  any  fresh  disturbance  in  the  organism,  the 
quantity  required  will  probably  be  exceedingly  minute.  Daily  ob- 
servation points  out  the  fact,  that  the  most  serious  and  even  fatal 
disturbances  in  the  organism  are  excited  by  agents  that  refuse  to  be 
discerned  by  the  most  delicate  instruments  of  our  day.  Who  has 
weighed  or  measiu^  the  poison  of  searlet  fever,  or  smul  pox,  or  the 
still  more  &tal  meningitis  oerebro-spinatis  ?  Davame  has  proved  that 
the  ten-triUionth  of  a  drop  of  septicsemie  blood  will  produce  fatal 
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nsolts.  Piof.  Tjndall  speaking  of  the  rajra  o(  light  sijs  :  "  Tbow 
waves  are  absorbed  whose  vibradons  sjnRfaroniie  with  those  of  tb« 
molecules  or  atoms  on  whioh  thej  impinge ;  a  principle  vbicfa  h 
sometimes  expressed  bj  saying  tlut  bodies  radiate  and  absorb  tlK 

Prof.  Tyndall  ban  also  proved  ezperimentall;  that  the  7110%  tnd 
not  the  quantity  is  the  essential  point'  in  such  an  action  i  that  the  nn 
of  light  whose  vihratoiy  force  is  millions  upon  millions  of  times  les 
than  another  rav,  will  still  have  the  desired  effect,  provided  its  vibn- 
tions  synchronize  with  those  of  the  substance  upon  which  it  falU. 
He  tells  us  that  bis  own  retina  remained  totally  unconsciona  of  tbe 
presence  of  rajs  whioh  had  '-  twenty  thonsaad  milUon  times  tlx 
energy "  of  others  which  at  once  ^ected  bis  eye,  becaose  the 
"  periods  were  not  those  demaoded  by  the  retina,"  whereas  the 
latter  were  adapted  to  ita  physiological  senubility.  Tbe  action,  of 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  a  remedy  on  molecules  made  sensitive  loit) 
energy  by  disease,  is,  therefurc,  shown  to  be  in  strict  accordance  vith 
nataral  laws  And  both  in  the  results  of  Homceopatbic  treatmeDL 
and  the  phy»ologioa)  action  of  ligbt  on  the  retina,  it  is  thos  provtd 
that  quality  and  not  qnantity,  adaptation  and  not  brute  force,  is  ibu 
which  rules  the  resolt. 

Tbe  truth  and  uaiversslily  of  the  Homoeopathic  law.  and  (he 
efficacy  of  the  inSniteaimal  dose,  are  questions,  however,  that  can  be 
decidod  by  experiment  alone ;  and  to  the  tesi  of  experiment  Honuw- 
patby  mokes  a  perpetual  appeal. 

With  what  results  has  Homceopatby  been  applied  in  the  Irrat- 
roent  of  disease?  The  ststistioa  of  Homoeopathic  Hospitals  compared 
with  those  of  the  Allopathic  Hospitals  show  the  ratio  of  morulit; 
under  Homceopathic  treatment  to  be  only  50  per  cent  of  that  ueJet 
old-sebool  treatment.  Tbe  same  ratio  holds  in  regard  to  speeisl 
and  eptdemio  diseases  such  as  cholera,  tbe  most  formidable  disnse 
of  modern  times.  Tbe  mortuary  returns  of  the  city  of  New  iTotk 
have  been  carefully  collated  for  a  period  of  two  jears,  1870-71  "itli 
the  result  of  showing  the  Homoeopathic  mortality  to  be,  pro  rata,  ool; 
58  per  cent,  of  tbe  Allopathic  where  the  phyBioiana  of  the  two  schoob 

ttcing  side  by  side. 

Rogers  (Allopathic)  in  bis  "  Present  State  of  Therapeutics." 
eaks  in  regard  to  the  fbroe  of  tbe  Homceopstbic  statistics  :— 
D  ooDOluding  this  part  of  my  work  I  would  ofier  a  few  ^ema4^ 
medical  mca  who  still  have  great  faith  in  the  tbenpentics  oC 
school,  and  who  Btjtl  talk  of  treating  diseases  aooordbg  la 
ley  call  tbe  principles  of  soientific  medicine.  I  will  assaw 
at  will  not  probably  be  denied,  that  do  reasonable  objeeuoo! 
node  to  the  reports  of  Tessier,  to  those  which  I  have  cv«a  of 
leral  lesnlb  of  homceopatbio  hospital  pnotioe,  or  to  wet  c( 
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Eidherr.  In  the  recoveries  that  took  place  ander  homoeopatbio  treat- 
ment, according  to  tbese  reports,  the  drags  employed  either  cured  the 
disease  or  they  did  not.  If  they  cared  them,  tnen  the  materia  medica 
of  the  old  school  must  be  put  aside  at  once  ;  if  they  did  not  it  must 
stiU  he  put  aside^  since  the  most  successful  results  with  few  exceptions 
were  obtained  without  the  aid  of  drugs.  In  short,  the  sad  conclusion 
is  inevitably  forced  upon  us,  that  the  materia  medica  of  the  old  school, 
the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  i$  a  worthless — nay, 
more,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  frequently  employed — a  noxious  mass 
of  what  was  once  regarded  as  heaith-restortng  drugs.  The  truth  of 
this  conclusion  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  no  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent medical  man  can  ponder  over  it  without  resolving  to  abandon  the 
chaotic  polypharmacy  of  the  old  school,  and  trying  to  ascertain  by 
proper  investigations,  what  drags  really  do  accomplish  in  the  cure  of 
disease." 

Such  being  the  incontrovertible  testimony  in  &vor  of  the  incom- 
parable superiority  of  Homoeopathic  treatment,  in  lessening  the 
mortality  from  remediable  disease,  how  it  is  possible  for  medical  men 
to  ignore  its  existence,  and  refuse  to  investigate  its  claims  absolutely 
passes  comprehension. 

Dr.  Keith's  description  of  the  treatment  of  Homoeopathy,  by  the 
the  old  school,  is  so  apt,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  *'  Such 
being  the  overwhelming  testimony  in  favor  of  Homoeopathy,  it  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  medical  profession,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  would  have  at  this  late  period  thankfully  accepted  it,  and 
bailed  with  pleasure  the  improved  method  of  treatment.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  medical  men  not  only  willfully  re&se*  to  adopt  into  their  own 
practice,  but  obstinately  decline  to  give  it  a  fair  and  impartial  exami- 
natioD.  Worse  still,  they  will  not  even  allow  toleration  or  a  fair 
bearing  to  its  advocates.  They  have  deliberately,  fiom  foregone  con- 
clusion, declared  that  Homoeopathy  is  quackery  and  irregular  practice, 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  medical  men  generally  towards  the  adherents 
of  the  new  system,  without  a  feeling  of  shame  and  indignation  that  an 
honorable  profession  should  so  demean  itself.  In  die  domain  of 
medicine  the  utmost  freedom  is  allowed  to  every  honestly  conceived 
opinion — except  one.  One  may  advocate  bleeding  in  various  degrees, 
from  the  moderate  six  ounces  to  the  coup  sur  coup  of  Bouilland,  until 
the  patient  have  scarce  blood  enough  left  to  raise  him  from  his  bed ; 
anotner  may  blister  from  neck  to  heel ;  a  third  may  delight  in  the 
actual  cautery  or  hot  iron ;  a  fourth  may  mercurialize  his  patients  till 
they  are  living  barometers,  and  have  scarce  a  sound  tooth  in  their 
heads ;  a  fifth  may  pur^  till  the  bad  humors  are  drained  from  the 
body,  and  tire  patient  drained  of  strength ;  a  sixth  may  "  pour  in" 
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wine  and  brandy  till  the  patient*s  dying  deliriam  be  as  much  alcoholic 
as  morbid  ;  all  these,  and  many  or  any  other  opinions  are  advocated 
and  received  and  practiced  in  proportion  to  the  position  and  eminence 
of  the  advocate ;  but  the  opinion  that  '*  like  cures  like/'  and  diat 
small  material  or  infinitesimal  (so-called)  doses  of  medicines  will  care 
disease  without  bleeding,  blistering,  purging,  mercury  or  such  like,  is 
received  with  a  howl  of  execration,  and  subjects  the  unhappy  offender 
to  ex-communication.     To  believe  in  Homeopathy  is  to  endure  the 
penalty  of  being  turned  out  of  the  profession  for  a  quack.     The  trials 
and  privations  of  those  who  honestly  carried  out  their  convictions  read 
more  like  romances  of  the  middle  ages  than  like  transactions  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     No  name  is  too  vile  to  cast  upon  them.    They 
are  stigmatised  as  quacks,  dishonest,  impostors,  and  what  not?    Some 
one  says,  *'  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  honesty  of  a  Horooeopatb.'' 
Their  very  sanity  is  called  in  question.     A   learned  journal  says  :— 
*'  The  man  that  is  inclined  to  investigate  this  folly  already  betrays 
unsoundness  of  mind,  and  we  would  warn  him  against  experimenta- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  will  be  almost  sure  to  end  in  his  adopung 
the  delusion."     The  writer's  animus  is  not  only  here  shown,  bat  be 
afibrds  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy  by  admitting  that 
trial  of  it  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  conviction.     The  name  of  Homoeo- 
path is  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  name  of  the  lowest  charlatan. 
When  a  medical  man  avowed  his  oonviotions,  he  was  instantly  forsaken 
by  his  former  friends.     All  communication  with  him  was  suspended. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  received  the  cold-shoulder.     Behind  his  back, 
and  sometimes  to  his  fftco,  his  brethren  loaded  him  with  abase.     Tbej 
lefuaed  to  regard  him  as  a  member  of  the  profession.    They  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  public  appointments,  whether  parochial,  dispensary, 
or  hospital.     They  declined  to  meet  him  in  consultation,  or  to  assist 
him  in  a  difficulty      If  a  surgical  opinion  or  a  surgical  operation  were 
desired,  the  surgeon  declined  the  ca^e  unless  the  Homoeopath  were 
dismissed.     Two  eminent  London  surgeons,  some  years  ago,  having 
met  with  Homoeopathic  physicians  for  purely  surgical  business,  receiTei 
such  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the  medical  journals  and  the   profession 
that,  after  a  **  feeble  defence,"  they  apologised  and  promised  not  to  do 
80  again. 

^*  Such  is  the  bitterness  of  opposition,  that  men  dare  not  bold  in- 
terviews  with  Homoeopaths,  except  clandestinely.  Medical  socie^ 
have  adopted  resolutions  declaring  belief  in  Homoeopathy  inoonsisteoi 
with  membership.  One  of  the  latest  examples  is  that  of  the  Bntbh 
Medical  Association,  which  embraces  the  most  influential  portioa  of 
the  profession  in  this  country  This  enlightened  body,  in  its  Tule& 
dedares  it  to  be  incompatible  with  membership — 1.  1h>  believe  is 
Homceopathj ;  2.  or  to  oonsolt  with  one  who  belieTeain  Homoeopatbj: 
8.  or  to  oonsult  with  one  who  has  coosolted  with  a  Homooopath.    No: 
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content  with  this,  the  profession  carries  its  enmity  into  the  press.     The 
medical  journals  are  wholly  ezclnsive.      Nothing  can  find  a  place 
in  them  which  favors  Homoeopathy       In  spite  of  the  numberless 
attempts  to  gain  a  fair  hearing  through   the   so-called   independent 
medical  press,  to  this  hour,  all  the  journals  are  closed  against  Homoeo- 
pathic opinions.     No  editor  dares  to  admit  anything  from  the  new 
system.     Homoeopathy  is  thus  driven  to  its  own  journals  for  the  dis- 
semination of  its  principles,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  free  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  is  denied  to  it  eilsewhere.     Allopaths  seldom  read  their 
journals,  and,  consequently,  by  their  own  willful  act,  have  deprived 
themselves  of  one  branch  of  scientific  pursuit,  and  have  become  as 
ignorant  of  Hammopathy  as  the  child  unborn.     And  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  this  state  of  things  does  not  belong  to  a  dark  age 
long  past,  but  is  in  actual  experience  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred  and  sixty  eight.     All  that  has  happened  before 
will  happen  again,  should  the  occasion  arise.     If  any  medical  man 
were  to  avow  his  honest  conviction  that  Homoeopathy  was  true,  the 
same  tragedy  that  I  have  described  would  be  enacted  over  again.     It 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  declare  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  careful, 
unprejudiced  investigation,  his  conscientious  conviction  ;  his  brethren 
would  clamor  for  his  expulsion,  and  it  would  not  be  their  fault  if  they 
did  not  succeed.     Patients  may  die  in  a  regular  way,  but  they  must 
not  be  cured  irregularly.     The  crowning  sin  of  the  medical  profession 
is  the  absolute  refusal  to  look  into  the  subject.     They  will  not  make  a 
single  experiment.     They  may  have  read  a  few  books,  but  the  prac- 
tical test  has  never  been  applied.     Their  notions  of  Homoeopathy  are 
those  of  total  misconception  and  ignorance.     They  believe  it  to  be  one 
thing  when  it  is  perhaps  the  opposite.     In  these  circumstances,  how 
intelligent  men  should  set  themselves  in  determined,  willful  opposition 
to  a  system  which  they  have  never  tried  nor  candidly  investigated,  is 
beyond  comprehension.     It  brinffs  us  back  to  the  days  of  Galilee  when 
all  the  learned  of  the  time  argued  to  their  own  siltisfaction  against  the 
great  astronomer's  statements  but  would  not  look  through  the  telescope. 
Those  who  simply  looked  were  convinced ;  as  are  those  who  examine 
Homoeopathy.     I'or  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  those  who  Have 
hanestfy  investigated  the  subject,  have  adopted  the  new  system,  many 
of  them  taking  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  writing  against  it.     Sir  Jas. 
Simpson  and  others  have  written  against  Homoeopathy ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  their  names,  their  statements  are  worthless,  for  two 
reasons — ^first,  because  they  are  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
subject  they  write  of;  secondly,  because  thoy  never  put  the  doctrines 
thej  condemn  to  a  pracUcal  test." 

Such  is  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  medical  profession  to  tne 
only  system  that  can  elevate  the  Healing  Art  from  the  dominion  of 
vain  caprice  and  blind  conjecture,  into  die  reign  of  natural  law.     In 
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tbe  midst  of  its  coofesBed  iKDOrance.  and  blind  gropiDg  after  trntb,  the 
Allopnlhic  Sohool  has  nilunlly  and  penstBtently  rejected  the  corfiei- 
itone  of  the  Temple  of  Therapeutics,  It  Ebonld  lake  heed  to  the  ad- 
moDitioD  of  HahneniBDn, — "  toAtrt  lAe  gueelion  it  one  of  curt,  to  ntg- 
Uel  to  leam  it  a  erinu." 

I  will  coDclade  in  the  etrikiog  and  dgniGcant  words  of  tbe  great 
FoQoder  of  Scientific  Therapeutics: — 

"  Tka  path  i»  nov  marked  out.  AU  eonieientious  men  mayyoBov 
it." 

"  *  *  *  Rtfute  these  bnitht  if  yon  can,  by  ehomng  a 
eurative  meant  man  efficaciout,  ntre  and  agreeaUe  wan  tny  own  : 
but  not  by  toordt,  of  which  we  have  already  too  mai^." 

"  Sut  if  experience  prove*  to  you,  as  to  me,  that  my  method  iiiiu 
the  bett,  maie  ute  of  it  to  cure  and  to  save  yow  fdlow-creaturei. 
end  give  God  the  ghry." 
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Introduction. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  little  booklet  the  author  has  had 
in  mind,  more  especially,  the  wants  of  such  intelligent  and 
thinking  people  as  would  like  to  know  something  more  about  the 
homeopathic  practice  of  medicine,  but  who  have  not  the  tiine 
or  inclination  to  read  more  exhaustive  works.  Also  to  Intro 
dupe  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner  a  new  theory  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  homeopathic  practice, 
showing  briefly  the  reasons  for  discarding  the  old  HahnemanDian 
theory  and  adopting  the  new  one. 

Statistics,  quotations  and  technical  terms  have  been  avoided 
and  an  effort  made  to  render  the  work  clear  and  easily  com 
prehended  by  the  lay,  as  well  as  the  professional,  reader. 

The  explanation  of  the  law  of  similars  will  be  new  to  man) 
readers,  but  the  reasons  for  it  are  so  simple  and  made  so  plaii. 
we  trust  it  will  be  readily  understood  and  its  claims  to  universal 
acceptance  carefully  investigated . 


\ 


HOMEOPATHY. 
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REASONS  FOB  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

In  these  days,  at  the  cloee  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
all  the  civilized  world  seems  to  be  elated  with  ideas  of  superior  civ- 
ilization and  progress,  especially  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  as 
we  might  say,  are  standing  on  tiptoe  with  expectation  of  new 
inventions,  new  discoveries  and  new  applications  of  old  truths, 
why  should  not  homeopathy  come  in  for  its  share  of  careful 
investigation  and  scientific  scrutiny?  Surely  there  can  be  no 
subject  more  important  than  that  which  immediately  concerns 
the  life  and  the  health  of  the  people. 

Everyone  knows  that  homeopathy  is  a  system  of  medicine 
that  originated  with  Dr!  Samuel  Hahnemann,  a  learned  German 
physician,  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  the  un- 
biased seeker  after  truth  in  this  direction  will  naturally  ask 
how,  or  in  what  manner,  the  homeopathic  system  differs  from 
other  methods  of  curing  the  sic*k;  and,  more  especially  why  it 
should  continue  to  live  and  grow  while  so  many  other  meth- 
ods have  only  sprung  into  existence  to  flicker  for  a  few  years  and 
then  either  disappear  entirely  or  fall  into  partial  neglect. 

The  old  school,  from  which  homeopathy  seems  to  have 
seceded,  still  exists  and  is  to-day  the  dominant  school  of  medi- 
cine.   Why  did  Hahnemann  and  his  followers  leave  this  old 


school  and  establish  a  new  one?  The  old  school  claims  to-be 
progressive  and  ready  to  adopt  any  new  remedy  or  new  method 
of  treatment  that  may  appear  reasonable  and  that  will  stand 
the  test  in  giving  curative  results.  If  homeoi>athy  is  a 
good  thing  why  was  it  not  accepted  by  the  old  school?  Thew 
questions  are  being  asked  by  thinking  people  everywhere. 
Perhaps  they  can  be  better  answered,  however,  if  we  first  en- 
deavor to  understand  and  appreciate  the  medical  situation  dur- 
ing the  early  struggles  of  the  new  school. 

Origin  of  Homeopathy. 

Physicians  of  the  old  school  in  those  early  days  were  accus- 
tomed to  giving  large  doses  of  crude  drugs,  and  were  much 
given  to  blood  letting,  blisters,  setons,  cauteries  and  other  heroic 
measures.  Hahnemann  being  a  close  observer  and  a  remark- 
ably clear  thinker,  and  withal  kindhearted  and  sympathetic, 
could  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  popular  but  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable heroic  treatment,  and  he  earnestly  set  about  trying  to 
discover  some  better  way.  For  this  purpose  he  not  only 
searched  carefully  through  all  the  past  history  of  medicine,  but 
he  also  instituted  a  system  of  experiments  with  drugs — a  system 
that  was  at  once  both  unique  and  eminently  scientific 
I  He  found  that  all  recorded  experiments  with  drugs  had  been 

i  made    upon    the   sick  and  it  occurred  to  him  that    to  know 

their  effects  upon  the  healthy  might  also  prove  to  be  quite  im- 
portant. He  therefore  commenced  the  proving  of  remedies  upon 
himself,  by  taking  gradually  increasing  doses  of  some  selected 
drug  until  unmistakable  symptoms  were  produced,  and 
then,  all  such  symptoms,  whether  objective  or  subjective,  phys- 
ical or  mental,  were  carefully  recorded  for  future  use.  Other 
healthy  persons  were  soon  found  who  wbre  willing  for  the  sake 
of  science,  and  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  assist  in  these 
provings.  And  thus  drug  after  drug  was,  for  the  first  time,  care- 
fully proved  upon  healthy  and  reliable  persons,  men  and  women, 
who  conscientiously  recorded  all  drug  symptoms.  These  prov- 
ings, which  were  in  fact,  the  very  commencement  of  a  nev 
MATERIA  MBDiOA,  uow  formed  the  basis  for  further  experiment 
and  study. 

It  was  during  these  investigations  and  experiments  that 
Hahnemann  discovered  that  those  drugs  that  produced  certain 
symptoms  in  the  healthy  had  been  frequently  used,  and  actuall} 
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found  curative  in  diseases  having  similar  symptoms.  For  in- 
stance: Belladonna  would  produce  nervous  starts  as  in  fright, 
sore  throat,  headache  and  flushed  face  and  it  had  been  used 
for  the  relief  of  quite  similar  conditions;  ipecac  would  produce 
vomiting  and  in  small  doses  would  cure  the  same;  quinine  would 
produce  symptoms  in  the  healthy  very  similar  to  ague  and  for 
this  disease  it  was  considered  a  specific.  The  medical  use  of 
many  other  drugs,  when  compared  with  the  provings  they  were 
making,  seemed  to  verify  the  same  principle. 

This  discovery  gave  a  new  interest  and  impetus  to' their  drug 
provings  and  the  number  of  proven  drugs  soon  became  so  greatly 
increased  that  remedies,  having  similar  symptoms,  were  readily 
found  for  cases  of  sickness  in  the  practice  of  Hahnemann  and 
his  disciples.  And  thus  the  curative  power  of  many  remedies  was 
verified  by  administering  them  to  such  patients  as  had  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  the  drug  proving.  Brilliant  cures  were  thus 
made;  and  the  delighted  Hahnemann  became  satisfied  that  he 
had  discovered  a  general  law  of  relation  between  drugs  and 
their  curative  sphere  in  the  animal  economy.  This  law  he  briefiy 
and  tersely  couched  in  the  Latin  phrase  '^Similia  similibus 
CURENTUR."  By  which  is  meant,  in  plain  English:  Drugs  that 
will  produce  certain  symptoms  in  the  healthy  will  cure  the  sick 
when  they  have  similar  s>anptoms. 

Now  this  was  thought  to  be  a  wonderful  discovery;  and,  if 

found  to  be  universally  true,  it  certainly  was  greater  than  any 

other   that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  history    of   medicine. 

Physicians  of  that  day  recognized,  as  a  guide  in  their  practice, 

an  entirely  different  principle;  in  fact,  precisely  the  contrary. 

While  they  admitted  a  few  exceptions,  like  ipecac  and  quinine, 

they  believed  the  rule  to  be  that  curative  remedies  were  those 

that  had  a  oontrary  effect,  or  produced  in  the  system  effects 

contrary      to    those    produced    by  the  disease.      Hahnemann 

put  this  prevailing  idea,  the  one  taught  in  the  medical  colleges, 

and    which  was,   by  all  regular    physicians,    supposed    to    be 

correct,  in  another  terse  Latin  phrase:    "Contraria  Contrariis 

Cdrbntur." 

Thus  the  two  systems  were  at  once  seen  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  The  physicians  of  that  day  would, 
doubtlefls,  have  welcomed  any  new  ideas  of  practice  that  could 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  what  they  considered  established 
principles.  But  to  admit  that  homeopathy  or  the  principle  of 
8iMii<iA   was  true  was  supposed  to  be  an  admission  that    all 
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their  college  instruction  in  regard  to  drug  remedies,  and  all 
their  practice  up  to  that  time,  had  been  based  upon  false  princi- 
ples and  were  therefore  untrue  and  harmful. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  only  a  few  of  them  were  found 
willing  to  make  this  admission.  It  was  believed  that  if  homeo 
pathy  Jived  allopathy  must  die,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  theirown 
honored  system  of  medicine  lived  it  was  necessary  that  this  new 
school  be  put  down.  The  issue  to  them  was  very  im- 
portant. If  the  new  school  was  allowed  to  get  a  foot-hold  and 
flourish  it  meant  the  overthrow  of  all  they  held  sacred  in  medi 
cine.  It  would  impeach  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  their 
fathers,  their  alma  haters,  and  even  all  their  own  previous 
career.    Their  sacred  citadel  was  attacked  and  it  was  ^'wab  to 

THE  KNIFE  AND  THE  KNIFE  TO  THE  HILT."      The    history    of    thofle 

times  and  the  years  following  shows  with  what  bitterness  this 
medical  battle  has  been  fought. 

Question  of  Dose. 


But,  notwithstanding  all  this  storm  of  opposition,  Hahne- 
mann never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  probe  the  medical  question 
to  the  very  bottom.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of  similars  onlj 
whetted  his  appetite  for  further  investigation.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  dose.  He  recognized  the  fact 
that  any  over -dose  might  do  harm  while  less  than  the  proper 
amount  might  fail  to  cure;  so,  in  all  his  experiments  with  the 
sick,  the  size  of  the  dose  required  for  the  best  results  was  verj 
carefully  noted,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  veo' 
small  doses,  when  the  medicine  had  been  properly  selected  and 
thoroughly  prepared  would  prove  to  be  even  more  effective  than 
larger  ones  in  crude  form. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  at  the  present  day,  that  a  very  little 
thought  upon  the  subject  should  have  made  the  reason  for  the 
efficiency  of  small  doses  very  plain;  but  the  comprehension  of 
new  truths  is  often  a  very  slow  process.  Our  good  old  allo- 
pathic preceptor,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  used  to  say:  "Re- 
member, boys,  when  you  give  calomel,  to  give  it  in  large  dowe. 
Small  doses  are  dangerous,  they  are  absorbed  and  taken  into 
the  system  and  may  do  much  harm,  but  the  mouths  of  the 
absorbing  vessels  arer  closed  against  large  doses  and  they  are 
safely  thrown  off  by  way  of  the  bowels."  It  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  medicine  ought  to  be  absorbed  and 
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go  into  the  system  in  order  to  do  a  curative  work,  nor  that  the 
dose  might  be  made  so  very  small  as  not  to  be  dangerous. 

And  so  it  seems  to  have  been  with  most  physicians  one 
hundred  years  ago.  They  probably  believed  that  the  curative 
power  of  a  remedy  was  very  directly  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
and  the  size  of  the  dose.  But  whether  they  really  believed 
this  or  not,  they  knew  that  the  people  would  be  slow  to  believe 
aoything  else,  and  so,  while  Hahnmann  was  becoming  enthus- 
iastic over  small  doses,  they  lost  no  time  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  the  new  system  with  ridicule;  for  even  the  better 
educated  of  that  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  ignorant 
masses,  were  slow  to  acknowledge  any  force  superior  to  physical 
force.  If  a  little  medicine  would  do  a  little  good  they  could 
not  see  why  more  should  not  do  more  good,  so  long  as  the 
system  was  able  to  stand  it  without  utterly  breaking  down. 
Hence  ridicule  in  regard  to  small  doses  seemed  very  effective 
and  became  the  chief  weapon  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
practice. 

But  all  this  opposition  whether  fair  or  unfair  was  not 
sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  homeopathy;  it  still  lived  and 
flourished.  Perhaps  the  dread  of  heroic  treatment,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  much  pleasanter  method  with  sugar  pills  and 
small  doses,  on  the  other,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it;  but  wonderful  homeopathic  cures  were  too  common  to  be 
attributed  to  nature  alone  or  even  to  faith  or  suggestion.  That 
there  was  real  merit  in  the  new  system  no  unbiased  investigator^ 
could  deny,  and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  prevented  its 
overthrow. 

Early  Medical  Theories. 

While  Hahnemann  and  his  followers  could  not  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  similars,  yet  the  rbabon  for  this  newly 
discovered  law  of  relation  between  drugs  and  the  human  system, 
was  still  unexplained.  Experiment  seemed  to  prove  the  fact, 
even  beyond  a  doubt,  but  the  why  and  the  whbrbforb  were  all 
unknown.  Hahnemann  thought  there  must  be  some  dynamic 
or  spiritual  force  in  the  attenuated  remedies  that  gave  them  so 
much  curative  power,  and  he  actually  suggested  a  theory  of  this 
kind;  but  upon  this  his  followers  have  never  laid  any  very  great 
stress.  The  merits  of  the  homeopathic  practice  and  its  claims 
to  recognition,  including  both  the  principle  of  similia  and  the 
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MINIMUM    dose,   were  rested  entirely  upon  experimental  tests 
and  provingp. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Hahnemann  had  only  the  dim 
light  of  one  hundred  years  ago  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts  to 
underRtand  the  actual  causes  of  the  phenomena  he  experi- 
mentally demonstrated.  The  practical  utility  of  his  system 
could  be  accepted,  and  was  accepted  by  his  followers,  without 
regard  for  any  theories  or  explanations  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
these  seemingly  singular  medical  phenomena. 

The  homeopathy  of  to-day  differs  somewhat  but,  in  prin- 
ciple, not  materially  from  that  of  a  century  ago  The  same  may 
be  said  of  allopathy.  Modern  pharmacy  has  given  more  definite 
and  more  elegant  preparations  to  each  school  and  many  littie 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  actual  practice  of  both  schoois, 
yet  the  underlying  or  foundation  principles  of  each  remain 
substantially  the  same. 

Physicians  of  the  old  school,  one  hundred  years  ago,  claimed 
that  by  their  system  of  practice  they  were  assisting  nature  in 
her  efforts  to  cure  diseases.  For  instance,  if  a  patient  had  fever 
they  supposed  that  the  disease  caused  the  fever  in  spite  of 
nature,  and  that  their  efforts  should  be  to  work  with  nature 
in  trying  to  reduce  it.  If  there  was  pain  of  course  the  disease 
caused  that,  and  the  powers  of  nature  would  relieve  if  they 
could.  So  the  physician  gave  opiates  or  anything  to  relieve  the 
pain.  Headache,  chills,  nausea  or  any  other  symptoms  of 
abnormal  condition  whatever,  were  supposed  to  be  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  disease  itself  and  that  nature  would  be  assisted  in 
her  efforts  to  cure  by  checking  or  controlling  any  one  of  these. 
Hence  the  efforts  of  the  physician  were  ever  directed  largely  to 
the  subjugation  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  troublesome 
symptoms. 

Of  course  they  talked  learnedly  about  the  disease,  by 
name,  and  about  the  internal  condition,  and  internal  changes 
that  were  taking  place;  and  also  those  that  they  intended  to 
make.  And  whenever  any  organ  was  supposed  to  be  diseased 
they  made  efforts  by  means  of  blisters,  setons,  leeches,  &c.,  to 
draw  the  disease  away  to  some  less  vital  point.  All  these  things 
were  pompously  claimed  by  the  allopathic  school. 

But  Hahnemann  endeavored  to  show  them  that  they  neither 
knew  the  real  internal  condition  nor  what  the  curative  efforts 
of  nature  were.  That  their  whole  system  was  largely  a  matter 
of  guess-work;  while  on  the  contrary,  the   homeopathic  prac- 
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tice  was  a  definite  and  positive  system,  governed  by  a  lav  that 
only  required  a  careful  collection  and  comparison  of  ^mptoms 
to  enable  the  physician  to  know  positivbly  the  very  best  rem- 
edy and  treatment  for  each  and  every  case  of  disease.  And  all 
this  independent  of  either  a  name  for  the  disease  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  obscure  pathological  conditions.  Thus  the  rupture  be- 
tween Hahnemann  and  the  established  school  of  medicine  grad- 
ually grew  wider  and  the  feeling  between  them  more  bitter. 

Legal  Difficulties. 

Apothecaries  could  not  be  trusted  to  prepare  medicines  for 
the  new  school .  Hahnemann  used  no  compounds.  He  was  very 
particular  that  each  drug  should  be  pure,  properly  prepared  and 
thoroughly  reliable.  It  was,  therefore,  found  necessary  that  he 
should  prepare  his  own  remedies;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  was 
obliged  to  violate  the  pharmacal  laws  of  the  statje.  Thus  he 
became  subject  to  much  vexatious  persecution,  and  the  legiti- 
mate effect  of  all  this  was  to  still  further  widen  the  breech  and 
increase  the  bitterness  between  the  two  schools  of  medicine. 

Questions  Answered. 

Now  in  this  brief  historical  summary  it  is  believed  that  sat- 
isfactory answers  will  be  found  to  most  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested at  the  commencement  of  this  investigation.  The  actual 
difference  between  the  two  schools,  and,  in  fact,  that  which 
caused  their  separation,  is  found  to  have  originally  rested, 
neither  upon  the  kind,  quality  or  quantity  of  the  drugs  used,  but 
upon  the  mode  of  ascertaining  what  remedies  to  administer  in 
a  given  case  of  sickness.  Hahnemann  had  discovered  what  he 
claimed  to  be  a  laft  of  relation  between  the  action  of  drugs 
upon  the  healthy  human  system  and  their  curative  power  in 
disease,  and  by  which  law  the  physician  was  enabled  to  select 
the  right  remedy,  through  careful  investigation  and  comparison, 
even  when  the  internal  or  pathological  condition  was  obscure. 
The  allopathic  school  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  law. 

Since  their  sei>aration  each  school  has  made  its  own  ex- 
periments and  drawn  its  own  conclusions  independent  of  the 
other..  Each,  believing  in  a  theory  or  philosophy  different  from 
the  other,  they  have  viewed  the  whole  subject  of  disease  and 
cure  from  different  stand-points  and  the  result  has  been  a  well 
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marked  difference  in  the  practice  all  along  the  line  from  that 
day  down  to  this. 

Perhaps  the  only  remaining  question,  not  already  fully 
answered,  is  in  regard  to  the  long  continued  vitality  of  the  new 
school.  Why  should  it  still  live,  and  not  only  continue  to  exist, 
but  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  notwithstanding  the  most  de- 
termined opposition  of  the  old  school?  Its  advocates  are  nor 
numerous  in  every  enlightened  country  in  the  world.  Its 
physicians  are  numbered  by  the  thousands  and  its  patrons  b? 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Not  only  this,  but  neither  do  the 
homeopathic  colleges,  physicians  or  patrons,  take  any  second 
place,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  old  school,  in  either 
education,  intelligence,  wealth  or  social  position. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  this  long  continued  success 
and  healthy  growth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  homeopathic 
system,  practically  must  possess  some  substantial  merit  of 
some  kind.  And,  since  the  fundamental  principle  of  similia. 
always  has  been,  and  is  yet,  the  real  point  at  issue  between  the 
two  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  merit  must 
lie  somehow  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle . 

The  Science  of  Homeopathy. 


Now,  every  one  will  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  the  Hahne- 
mannian  law  of  similars  be  true  it  ought  to  bear  the  light  of 
scientific  investigation.  When  we  find  by  experiment  that 
anything  unexpected  is  true  we  never  feel  quite  satisfied  until 
the  reason  for  it  is  made  plain.  The  law  of  similars,  if  it  is  a 
law,  is  certainly  altogether  unexpected.  What  could  be  more 
unexpected  than  that  a  medicine  will  cure  a  diseased  conditioo 
almost  just  like  the  condition  it  produces  when  given  to  the 
healthy?  What  more  unexpected  than  to  find  that  a  drug  that 
produces  fever  should  actually  cure  fever,  and  one  that  excitee 
nausea  should  cure  the  same?  Surely  such  a  law  of  cure,  ap- 
parently so  improbable,  demands  an  explanation. 

During  the  past  years  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain this  law;  but  a  failure  to  properly  recognize  the  part 
played  by  the  vital  forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  part  played 
by  the  drug,  on  the  other,  combined  to  prevent  success.  Until 
quite  recently  it  has  been  supposed,  by  both  allopaths  and 
homeopaths,  that  medicines  exert  an  Acrrivs  force  within  the 
system.    The  allopaths  have  claimed  that    this   force  is  exerted 
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either  chemically  or  otherwise  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body;  and 
the  leading  homeopaths,  generally,  have  agreed  with  Hahne- 
mann, that  the  medicinal  force  is  exerted  upon  the  vital  ener- 
gies, and  thus  that  the  indwelling  powers  of  nature  are  forced  to 
do  what  they  otherwise  would  not.  But  more  recently  it  has  been 
suggested  that  medicines,  being  composed  of  dead  or  inorganic, 
matter  cannot  have  any  other  actual  force  within  the  system 
than  that  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting  upon  dead  matter 
outside  of  the  body,  and,  in  fact,  on  account  of  the  ever  pres- 
ent and  active  vital  force,  not  nearly  so  much.  Once  pointed  out 
and  the  truth  of  this  suggestion  becomes  obvious.  Chemical  or 
mechanical  effects  might  occur,  when  the  medicine  is  of 
sufficient  quantity  and  strength,  but  not  very  Ukely,  in  homeo- 
pathic doses. 

What  then  is  the  active  force  so  plainly  manifested  after 
drugs  have  been  taken  for  the  cure  of  disease?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer  The  only  active  force  is  the  vital,  force. 
But  why  should  different  remedies  seem  to  act  so  differently 
in  the  system?  Evidently  because  it  is  a  law  of  the  vital  force 
that  it  must  remove  extraneous  substances,  by  the  route,  and 
in  the  manner,  least  harmful,  and  hence  one  remedy  is  removed 
in  one  way  and  another  in  another  way,  thus  causing  different 
results,  or  in  other  words  different  symptoms. 

Homeopathic  physicians  have  also  followed  Hahnemann  in 
the  supposition  that  diseases  are  caused  by  some  active  dynamic 
power  being  exerted  upon,  and  disturbing,  *'the  vital  principle 
that  animates  the  material  body;''  and  therefore  that  medicines 
can  only  cure  by  their  action  upon  this  same  vital  principle, 
or  the  vital  energies  of  the  system.  But  it  is  now  being  seen 
that  the  vital  energies,  or  vital  force  can  no  more  be  disturbed 
than  can  the  force  of  gravity.  No  difference  what  the  condition 
of  the  system  may  be  this  vital  force  is  always  true  to  duty,— 
always  in  the  effort  to  preserve  life  and  health. 

Whether  the  vital  force  is  of  spiritual  origin  or,  as  many 
modem  scientists  contend,  only  a  form  of  other  well  known 
forces,  is  not  especially  material  to  the  purpose  of  this  investi- 
gation. Ijet  the  theory  in  regard  to  this  matter  be  what  it 
may  we  certainly  do  know  what  the  laws  are  by  which  it  is 
governed,  full  as  well  as  we  know  those  of  the  force  of  gravity 
or  electricity.  Even  if  all  the  peculiarities  manifested  by 
vital  force  should  actually  be  caused,  as  extreme  materialists 
try  to  make  out,  by  the  physical  mechanism  of  the  body,  what 
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has  that  to  do  with  the  fact  that  vital  force  does  have  these 
peculiarities  and  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  other  kind  of 
force?  Vital  force,  and  vital  furoe  alone*  is  so  exerted  as  to 
seem  to  show  intuitive  purpose  or  design.  That  purpose  or 
desii^n  always  being,  evidently,  for  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  life  and  health. 

We  might  quibble  about  any  other  force  equally  well 
We  might  claim  that  all  the  peculiar  phenomena  belonging  to 
electrical  force  is  caused  by  the  physical  mechanism  of  tiie 
earth;  or  that  the  laws  observed  by  the  force  of  gravity  are  all 
caused  by  the  physical  mechanism  of  the  universe.  These  laws, 
however,  would  evidently  remain  the  same.  And  so  it  is  with 
vital  force;  we  may  claim  either  that  the  spirit  controls  the 
body  or  that  the  body  controls  the  spirit,  the  facts  in  regard  to 
vital-force  action  will  remain  the  same.  This  intuitive,  appar- 
ently designing,  force  will  continue  to  provide  horns,  fangs  or 
spurs,  or  some  other  means  appropriate  for  the  defense  and  the 
protection,  of  life.  It  will  continue  to  remove  all  hurtful  ele- 
ments from  the  system  and  to  cure  diseases.  Its  efforts  may 
be  hindered  or  thwarted  by  blundering  interference,  or  it  may 
be  supported  and  stimulated  to  greater  effort  by  careful  and 
judicious  scientific  aid.  But  the  force  itself  is  not  susceptible 
of  contamination  or  disease. 

It  certainly  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  this 
wonderful  subtile  force  being  disturbed,  either  by  disease  or  by 
medicine,  in  any  other  way  than  to  be  called  hither  and  thither, 
wherever  most  needed  for  the  removal  of  dangerous  elements 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  promotion  of  health.  The  more 
we  study  the  subject  from  this  standpoint  the  more  simple 
and  logical  the  whole  phenomena  of  life,  health,  disease  and 
cure,  will  become.  As  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach  the  nutri- 
tious part  is  separated  from  the  mass  and  carried  to  hungn 
tissues  while  the  innutritions  part,  together  with  all  effete  mat- 
ter, is  carefully  conducted  out  of  the  system  by  way  of  the 
intestines,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs  or  the  skin,  and  thus  lif^ 
and  health  are  preserved.  But,  if  any  noxious  substance  sbouM 
enter  the  body  either  through  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  the  skio 
or  otherwise;  or,  if  for  any  cause,  the  waste  matter  of  the  ^ 
tem  should  fail  to  be  excreted,  then  the  condition  may  very  sooo 
become  dangerous.  The  vital  forces  will,  at  once,  be  called 
away  from  less  exposed  i>arts  and  all  their  efforts  concen- 
trated upon  the  removal  of  the  enemy.    Extraordinary  appear> 
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anoefl  and  sensatioDS  will  thus  become  manifest  and  all  these  will 
be  called  symptoms. 

Nature  is  now  making  her  effort  to  cure.  She  is  at  the 
same  time  persuading  the  patient  to  take  proper  precautions 
by  giving  him  timely  warning,  such  as  prostration,  pain  or 
loss  of  appetite.  She  is  also  by  these  and  numerous  other  symp- 
toms pointing  out  to  the  intelligence  of  man,  not  only  the 
sanitary  measures  required,  but  also,  if  properly  understood,  the 
idbhtical  bbmbdt  required  for  most  successful  assistance  in 
the  cure. 

But  why  should  a  remedy  be  selected  that,  when  proved 
upon  the  healthy  has  given  simujir  symptoms?  Now  the  ans- 
wer to  this  question  contains  the  keynote  to  the  philosophy  of 
homeopathy.  Such  a  remedy  is  selected  because,  in  the  first  place, 
we  want  one  that  will  reach  the  spot  where  the  disease  is 
located.  If  the  disease  should  be  tonsilitis  a  remedy  that  has  no 
throat  symptoms  would  evidently  fail  to  touch  the  case.  If 
the  symptoms  indicate  pneumonia  we  do  not  want  a  remedy 
whose  action  is  chiefly  upon  the  liver  or  kidneys  but  one  that 
will  reach  the  lungs.  What  is  true  in  this  general  way  is  also 
true  in  particulars;  hence  we  consider  all,  even  the  most  minute 
symptoms,  and  by  so  doing  we  cannot  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 

But  here  another  very  serious  question  arises.  Suppose 
we  do  hit  the  mark,  are  we  sure  we  do  any  good?  Yes,  exper- 
ience seems  to  have  settled  this  point  beyond  the  possibility  of 
any  mistake.  But  only  a  few  persons,  comparatively  speaking, 
have  had  this  experience,  and,  even  they,  together  with  all  other 
interested  persons,  would  like  to  know  the  reason  why  the 
similar  remedy  dobs  do  good.  From  the  standpoint  that  we 
have  just  taken  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
whole  process  and  with  it  the  philosophy  of  medical  aid  in  the 
cure  of  diseases. 

The  medicine  being  a  true  simiumum  must  affect  the 
system  in  nearly  the  same  way  that  the  disease  does  and  there- 
fore more  vital  force  is  hurried  to  the  neighborhood  of  every 
point  of  derangement  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  this  new 
enemy,  the  medicine .  The  drug,  as  we  have  found  by  exper- 
ience, is  not  difficult  to  remove.  It  is  soon  carried  away  and 
with  it,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Thus 
every  dose  assists  in  the  cure.  Sometimes  a  single  dose  is 
sufficient,  but  often  new  symptoms  arise  and  hence  new  con- 
ditions are  known  to  exist  that  may  require  a  different  remedy. 


During  health,  and  while  at  rest,  the  energies  of  the  syfitem 
are  evenly  distributed.  Any  excitement  will  disturb  thw 
equilibrium;  not,  however,  as  an  actual  active  force  exerted 
upon  these  vital  energies,  but  as  the  presentation  of  a  condition 
requiring  more  energy  at  one  point  and  as  a  consequence  less 
must  be  allowed  at  some  other  point.  When  we  stcdy  a  greater 
portion  goes  to  the  brain.  When  we  eat  a  greater  portion  goev 
to  the  stomach.  Hard  study  or  excitement  while  eating  will 
prevent  digestion.  In  case  of  disease  the  patient  is  weak  and 
refuses  food  because  the  vital  energies  are  employed  in  efforts 
to  relieve  the  system  and  very  little  can  be  spared  for  any  other 
purpose.  If  the  disease  should  be  such  that  for  its  removal 
the  vital  energies  are  called  to  the  brain  we  do  not  want  to  give 
a  remedy  that  will  call  them  away  to  any  other  point.  If  a 
drug  should  be  given  that  must  be  carried  out  of  the  system 
through  the  lungs,  kidneys  or  bowels,  all  the  vital  force  thus 
taken  away  from  the  brain  will  evidently  only  retard  the  cure. 
In  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  natural 
forces  may  become  too  violent  and  need  to  be  restrained  and 
regulated,  but  in  such  cases  the  intelligent  physician  will 
readily  understand  the  situation  and  vary  his  treatment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Needed  Reforms  in  Study. 

Heretofore  the  study  of  the  human  system  has  been  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  in  the  manner  thought  to  be  best  calcu 
lated  to  make  a  successful  surgeon,  and  this  was  supposed  to  be 
all-sufficient  for  the  actual  practice  of  medicine  also.  But  in 
these  latter  days  of  original  and  practical  thought  it  is  Reeo 
that  less  time  should  be  spent  on  the  details  of  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Of  course  a  good  general -knowledge  of  these  is  indb^ 
pensable,  but  the  human  system  is  too  complex  and  life  too  shcrt 
to  dwell  very  long  upon  the  minutia.  When  this  is  done  sooie 
thing  more  important  is  likely  to  be  left  out .  The  action  of  the 
vital  energies  of  the  system  and  those  principles  that  make 
for  life  and  health  are  of  much  greater  practical  importanof 
and  cannot  be  too  clearly  comprehended.  To  be  able  to  locate 
and  describe  the  minute  anatomical  parts  of  the  body  can  no 
more  make  a  practical  physician  than  the  collection  of  barrels 
of  geological  specimens  can  make  a  practical  geologist. 

The  master  mind  in  either  case  must  possess  enough 
specific  facts  for  a  good,  solid  foundation.    Then  he  learns  to 
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Bysteuiatize  and  to  generaliie.  Hie  vision  be>«ine9  more  and 
more  extended  until  he  deals  chiefly  with  leading  laws  and  prio- 
ciplea.  The  physician  who  can  do  this  will  soon  learn  to  dia- 
tinguiab  between  Bymptoms  produced  by  the  vital  force  and 
those  of  a  chemicul  or  mechanical  origin.  In  callecting  the 
fiympUimH  ot  his  case  he  will  only  recognize  those  that  are  cer- 
tainly produced  by  the  vital  force;  and  in  selecting  the  remedy 
he  will  be  equally  discriminative  and  careful  that  do  other  than 
vital  force  symptoms  are  recogniied  for  coinpariaon.  Not  only 
will  he  be  better  qualified  to  make  selection  of  the  proper 
remedy,  but  he  will  be  better  able  in  any  case  of  Bickness  to 
grasp  the  situation,  not  only  of  the  patient  but  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  so  order  everything  that  the  tvest  results  may  be 
obtained. 

Assisting  Nature. 

The  allopaths  have  always  claimed  that  by  their  methods  ot 
practice  they  assist  Nature  in  her  efforts  to  cure.  But  we  have 
found  that,  in  tact,  the  eimilar  remedy  is  Nature's  most  effect- 
ive aasistant.  Now,  if  the  symptoms  in  disease  were  actually 
caused  by  the  disease  itself,  as  an  active  force,  and  not  at  all  by 
Xature  in  her  efforts  to  cure,  the  allopathic  idea  would  appear 
moot  reasonable;  and  we  ought  to  obtain  satisfactory  cures  by 
giving  BDti-pyretice  tor  fever,  stimulants  tor  debility,  purgatives 
for  constipation  and  astringentB  for  diarrhea.  But  when  the 
cause  of  disease  is  seen  to  be  passive  in  character  and  that  the 
iotuitive,  designing,  health  promoting  vital  force  is  the  only 
active  element  to  be  considered,  the  fallacy  of  the  principle 
of  cOHTBAKiA  is  readily  rec<^[Dized. 

Even  the  presence  of  bacteria  does  not  prove  that  the 
cause  of  disease  is  an  active  force,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
microscopic  organisms  are  not  directly  harmful.  It  is  only 
tbeir  dead  and  passive  excrement  that  produces  disease.  In 
case  ot  wounds  the  active  force  that  makes  the  wound  is  not 
the  cause,  proper,  tliat  makes  the  disease.  The  direct  and 
actual  cause  is,  either  the  presence  of  dead  tissue,  or  the 
excrement  of  micro-organisms,  that  the  vital  force  is  unable 
to  remove.  In  surgery,  when  conditions  allowing  passive, 
poisonous,  dead  matter,  either  from  bruised  tissue  or  from  the 
presence  of  microbes,  can  be  avoided,  no  diseased  condition  will 

The  allopaths  do  not  practically  carry   out   their    theory   of 
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contraries.  They  give  aconite  for  fever,  belladonna  for  con- 
gestive headache,  ipecac  or  tartar-emetic  for  nausea  and  soores 
of  other  remedies  that  are  more  or  less  homeopathic  to  the 
conditions  for  which  they  are  given.  Experience  has  led  them 
to  such  practice  independent  of  any  theory  and  they  are  con- 
tent to  rely  upon  it  without  asking  why  Nature  can  be  a? 
flisted  in  this  way.  We,  as  homeopaths,  acknowledge  the  great 
value  of  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  when  ex- 
perience points  unmistakably  to  a  universal  law,  and  especiallr 
when  the  reason  of  that  law  is  made  plain,  we  believe  that  the 
uncertain  suppositions  of  empiricism  should,  and  must  eventuaUj, 
give  place  to  the  ever  permanent  and  unchangeable  therapeutic 
law.  Homeopaths  assist  Nature  directly,  by  giving  the  Bimiiar 
remedy,  and  the  explanation  already  nuide  shows  a  substantial 
reason  for  it. 

Surgery  and  Therapeutics. 

The  successful  and  wonderful  achievements  in  surgery 
that  both  schools  have  been  making  in  recent  years  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  But  when  surgery  is  placed  above 
therapeutics,  as  it  is  by  many  physicians,  a  great  mistake  is 
made.  Homeopathic  physicianp,  as  well  as  those  of  the  allo- 
pathic school,  have  been  carried  away  with  the  popular  craie 
for  surgery;  so  that  many  and  especially  young  physicians, 
seem  to  think  that  the  practice  of  medicine,  outside  of  the 
surgical  jmrt,  amounts  to  very  little.  This  is  all  wrong.  Id 
most  cases  of  disease  surgery  should  be  the  last,  the  dernier 
resort.  Hahnemann  taught  and  practiced  on  this  principle,  and 
he  made  many  and  complete  cures  of  cases  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicines. 

Homeopaths,  until  recently,  have  followed  Hahnemann's  ex 
ample,  and  for  a  whole  century  it  has  been  the  crowning  ^ory 
of  homeopathy  that  it  has  cured,  what  were  considered  eai 
gical  cases,  with  drug  remedies,  and  without  the  maiming  that 
would  necessarily  have  followed  the  surgeon's  knife.  Surgical 
operations  excite  the  admiration  of  the  populace.  They  fled 
their  way  into  newspapers  and  are  considered  unobjectionable 
advertisements;  but,  in  fact,  the  physician  who  cures  withoot 
the  knife  is  worthy  of  much  greater  praise. 

It  is  to  be  hox)ed  that  the  practical  and  searching  investiga- 
tions of  these  times  will  soon  correct  this  unwarranted  prom 
inence  given  to  surgery,  and,  not  only  elevate  therapeutics  to  ii» 
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proper  place  in  the  profession,  but  give  it  a  new  life  and  vigor 
by  establishing  it  upon  the   solid    rock    of   therapeutic   law. 
Homeopatbj  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  everTthing  to  gain,  by  the 
clope«t  scrutiDy  and  most  searching  investigation. 

Recognition  by  Scientists. 

It  baf  been  truly  said  that  "science  is  not  blind,  like  justice, 
but  alert,  open-eyed,  tar-seeiiig  and  above  all  impartial.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  biased  by  prejudice  or  by  previous  education 
but  the  thorough  scientist  is  swayed  neither  by  partisan  views 
□or  by  sectarian  restraints;  he  follows  conclusioDS  wherever 
they  may  lead."  Why  then  have  not  the  leading  scientiats  of 
the  world  examined  into  the  pretenaioaa  of  the  homeopathic 
school  of  medicine  long  ere  this?  And  if  so  great  a  natural  law 
OR  eiMiLiA  is  claimed  to  be,  actually  exists,  why  have  not  these 
far-seeing,  eagle-eyed  and  impartial  conservators  of  science,  not 
only  discovered  it,  but,  from  their  exalted  pinnacle  of  scientific 
eminence,  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  long  agoT 

At  least  one  very  good  reason  would  seem  to  bo  that  the 
old  THBOBT  in  r^ard  to  this  law  has  stood  in  the  way.  Hahne- 
mann advanced  this  theory  and  hia  followers,  failing  to  discover 
anytbiug  better,  have  allowed  it  to  stand  as  the  accepted  ex- 
pIsDatioD  of  the  homeopathic  law  of  cure. 

Scientists  know  that  nature  is  constantly  making  thousands  of 
cures  without  the  aid  of  any  medicine  or  any  treatment  of  any 
kind.  They  know  that  many  patients  may  get  #ell,  while  taking 
the  honieopathic  rdmedie«,  without  actually  proving  that  the  med- 
icine had  anything  to  do  with  the  cure;  but  if  they  can  see  any 
room  tor  even  a  possibility  that  there  is  such  a  law  they  are, 
at  OQce,  ready  for  a  critical  investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 
They  ask  leading  homeopaths  why,  aside  from  apparent  cures, 
they  are  constrained  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  law 
and  are  directed  to  the  old  flahnemannian  theory.  This  they 
Bad,  when  condensed  and  simplified,  to  be:  First. — That 
DiBRASRSare  primarily  some  disturbance  of  the  vital  force,  and 
that  they,  the  dissasbs  produce  certain  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  kind  and  extent  of  mischief  going  on.  Second.— 
That  KKDioiNBB  possess  dtnamio  properties  and  when  taken 
into  the  healthy  system  cause  disturbance  of  the  vital  force, 
each  remedy  thus  producing  symptoms  peculiar  to  itself. 
Third. — That  in   any   case,    if  the   symptoms  caused    by    the 
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disease  and  those  caused  by  the  remedy  be  similar  the  two 
forces  will  act  on  the  same  vital  element  and  the  medical  farop 
being  the  stronger  will  overcome  the  disease  force  and  then 
disappear. 

Now  the  thorough  scientist  who  is  seeking  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  has  always,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  investi- 
gations of  homeopathy,  been  met  with  this  old  theory.  His 
first  thought  is,  to  decide  whether  diseases  abb  pbimabilt  a 
disturbance  of  the  vital  force.  He  examines  disease  after  disease 
without  finding  any  evidence  that  this  is  true.  He  finds  in  many 
cases  that  material  disturbance  must  have  occurred  first  and 
that  in  no  case  could  the  contrary  be  proved.  He  reasons  that 
if  the  contagion  of  measles,  scarlatina  or  smallpox  will  lie  in  the 
system  several  days  before  being  developed,  or  before  the  vital 
forces  are  in  any  way  disturbed,  the  physical  system  must  be 
PBIMABILT  affected  and  the  vital  energies  afterward .  Pursuing 
this  investigation  he  finds  the  evidence  to  be  oondusive  in 
case  after  case,  that  the  rule  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  hom^ 
opathic  theory.  He  also  finds  that  the  diseased  condition  is  often 
well  developed  before  any  symptoms  are  noticed,  making  it 
doubtful  whether  the  disease  really  produces  the  symp- 
toms. He  therefore  dismisses  the  first  item  of  the  theorjand 
passes  to  the  second. 

Here  he  finds  that  drugs  are  invested  with  dynamic  prop- 
erties and,  like  diseases,  disturb  the  vital  force.  But  he  seeks  in 
vain  for  any  proof  of  this  dynamic  property  in  drugs.  The  chem- 
ical, the  mechaihcal  and  perhaps  other  physical  properties  are 
obvious,  but  any  dynamic  or  more  etherial  property,  if  pressnt 
is  certainly  neither  proved  nor  made  to  appear  even  probabk. 
The  vital  force  is  seen  to  take  cognizance  of  the  presence  of 
the  drug  just  as  it  does  of  everything  within  the  system,  bat 
whether  the  drug  actually  produces  the  symptoms  is  left  in 
doubt. 

The  scientist  by  this  time  is  beginning  to  feel  disappointed, 
but  he  turns  to  the  third  item  and  reads  from  it  something 
like  this: — The  drug  dynamic  force  being  stronger  than  the 
disease  dynamic  force  will  overcome  the  latter,  and,  although 
the  disease  force  successfully  resisted  the  vital  force  before  the 
drug  was  given  yet  now  this  weak  vital  force  that  oould  not 
expel  the  disease  force  has  no  difficulty  in  expelling  the  still 
stronger  drug  force.  This  absurdity  caps  the  climax  and  the 
door  to  further  scientific  investigation  of  the  pretended   law  of 
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similars  and  of   the   scientific   pretentions  of   homeopathy,    is 

Surely,  as  homeopaths,  ve  have  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  distinguished  scientists  for  letting  us  alone,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  thankful  that  they  have  done  so.  Not  that  our 
system  of  medical  practice  is  ao  much  at  fault  that  it  will  not 
bear  the  light  of  scientiflc  investigation,  but  because  our 
flimsy  theory  has  been  made  so  prominent  that  it,  the  theory, 
and  not  the  practice,  has  constantly  invited  attention;  and  on 
this  account  more  attention  from  scientists  might  have  proved 
the  woree  for  ua. 

When  the  new  theory,  or  rather  the  new  explanation, 
upon  which,  aside  from  the  actual  practice,  homeopathy  rests 
her  claims  to  scientific  reci^nition  becomes  better  known,— 
when  it  has  been  accepted  by  our  leading  writers  and  our 
teachers  of  therapeutics,  and  ao  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  distinguished  scientist,  how  different  the  first  cursory 
examination  will  be.  In  place  of  the  three  condensed  items 
of  the  old  theory  he  will  make  out  three  others  equally  brief. 

First. — That  diseosee  are  caused  by  some  disturbance  of 
the  PBTStCAi.  STSTBU  and  that  the  vital  forces,  by  a  law  of 
their  nature  immediately  make  an  effort  to  remove  the  dis- 
turbance and  restore  harmony.  That  thus  the  vital  fobcbb 
produce  unusual  sensations  and  appearancee  which  we  call 
symptoms.  Second. — That  medicines  are  entirely  material; 
and  that,  when  taken  into  the  system  they  disturb  its  harmony 
by  their  presence  and,  being  different  in  quality,  the  vital 
POBCBB  remove  them  by  different  routes,  thus  producing  symp- 
toms peculiar  to  each.  Third.— That,  in  case  ol  disease,  the 
vital  forces  always  make  curative  effort  and  if  the  remedy 
having  similar  symptoms  be  given,  the  already  active  vital 
forces  will  be  stimulated  to  make  greater  effort  in  the  same 
direction  and  thus  facilitate  the  cure. 

The  scientist  with  this  summary  of  principles  is  not  con- 
fused at  the  very  commencement  of  his  investigation.  He  can 
have  no  difflcalty  in  understanding  that  all  diseases,  even  what 
are  called  mental  diseases,  may  be,  and  probably  are,  caused 
by  some  part  of  Uie  physical  system  being  out  of  harmony, 
clogged  or  disturbed.  Ot  course  there  may  be  some  prior  cause 
for  this  condition  but  the  physical  condition  must  precede  the 
vital  force  effort  and  therefore  precede  the  symptoms  that  indi- 
cate disease.    Whether  the  vital  forces  really  produce  the  ^mp- 
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tome  he  may  qoestion .  Thi^  may  be  a  new  thought  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  accept  without  careful  examination.  But  at  first 
sight  it  looks  reaaonable  and  so  with  a  keen  and  critical  interee; 
the  investigation  is  commenced. 

He  first  finds  it  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  vital  eneigi» 
of  the  system  do  heal  broken  bones,  wounds  and  many  diseases; 
the  evidences  being  very  decidedly  that  these  forces  are  always 
in  the  effort  to  heal  diseases,  but  still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  this  healing  effort  they  do  actually  produce  the 
symptoms  noticed  in  disease.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  oould 
it  be  possible  for  these  forces  to  be  called  from  their  ordinary 
health-work  without  producing  symptoms?  Everything  within 
the  system,  while  the  vital  forces  are  doing  this  extra  work, 
must  experience  a  decided  change  both  of  api)earance  and  of 
sensation. 

May  i^t  the  disease  itself  or  the  diseased  condition,  rather 
than  the  vital  force,  produce  the  symptoms?  No,  that  will  not 
do,  for  whenever  the  vital  forces,  by  excitement  or  for  any 
reason  are  called  away  from  their  curative  work,  the  character- 
istic symptoms  are  gone.  The  diseased  condition  is  there  iusi 
as  it  was  before  but  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  are  gone, 
only  to  return  when  the  vital  forces  have  resumed  their  work. 
The  scientist  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  positire 
proof  that  the  chief  and  characteristic  symptoms  noticed  in  dis- 
ease are  unmistakably  and  entirely  caused  by  the  vital  energies 
of  the  system  while  making  curative  effort. 

This  point  settled  and  all  the  rest  must  follow  as  very 
natural  sequence.  If  the  vital  energies  produce  symptoms 
while  curing  disease  they  will  do  the  same  while  making  any 
other  extraordinary  effort,  such  as  getting  rid  of  poisonous  or 
hurtful  matter.  Hence,  when  drugs  are  taken  into  the  system 
these  vital  forces  will  cause  the  symptoms  noticed.  And. 
if  the  symptoms  in  disease  and  those  produced  by  medicinefl 
are  all,  in  fact,  caused  by  the  vital  forces  the  reason  for  a  law 
of  similars  in  medicine  becomes  obvious. 

If  the  symptoms  in  any  disease  and  those  produced  in  the 
system  by  a  given  drug,  are  very  similar  the  drug  must  afled 
the  same  parts  and  in  nearly  the  same  way;  it  must  therefore 
affect  the  disease  directly  in  some  way,  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse  experience  ought  to  prove  but  even  without  experieDce. 
when  the  wonderful  complexity  of  the  physical  system  ie 
taken  into  consideration  it  will  appear  altogether    reascnahip 
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th&t  when  vital  energy  is  thrown  more  abundantly  into  the 
near  neighborhood  of  diseased  tissue  it  will  very  materially 
assist  the  curative  effort  that  ia  already  being  made.  The 
remedy  that,  in  the  healthy,  will  produce  similar  symptoms 
muHt  do  thlB.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  extra  amount  ot  vital 
energy  must  also  have  the  same  general  direction  as  that  of 
the  curative  force.     In  short   it   mdbt   stimulate   and   assist   the 

With  a  theory,  or  explanation,  of  homeopathy  like  this, 
backed  by  the  history  of  our  Buccessful  practice,  and  the  pres- 
ent popular  standing  of  its  advocatoa,  eminent  scientists  will  not 
very  long  be  wanting  to  warmly  side  with  us,  and  from  their 
exalted  position  give  the  world  to  understand  the  true  value  of 
our  system  of  practice. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  school  of  medicine  has,  as  yet,  ever 
been  recognized  by  scientists  as  being  based  upon  sound  scien- 
tific principles.  From  the  earliest  history  of  curative  claims  to 
the  present  day  it  has  all  seemed  to  be  either  bmpiriccsm  or 
uisTioiBV  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two.  Surgery  has 
been  recognized  as  having  a  philosophical  basis,  but  not  thera- 
peutics, or  the  actual  practice  of  medicine.  Even  physicians 
themselves  have  seldom  claimed  any  scientific  standard  for  the 
practice  ot  medicine.  Outside  of  homeopathy  it  has  alt  been  ex- 
perimental and  constantly  assuming  new  phases  as  experiment 
seemed  to  favor  this  or  that  new  remedy  or  new  idea. 
Homeopathy,  though,  at  first,  founded  upon  experiment,  has 
already  well  nigh  outgrown  her  experimental  stage  of  existence, 
and  is  now  boldly  asking  recognition  as  the  science  of  ther- 
apeutics. Not  that  the  one  principle  of  bihilia  covers  the  whole 
ground,  but  that  it  is  the  foundation  principle  and  basis  upon 
which  the  physician  is  enabled,  most  effectually,  to  assist  the 
powers  of  nature  in  their  curative  effort. 

Symptomatology  and  Pathology. 

Many  persons  object  to  homeopathy  because  it  seems  to  be 
only  a  system  of  symptomatology,  and  symptoms,  they  claim,  are 
often  deceptive,  depending,  more  or  less,  upon  the  temperament 
and  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  sometimes  being  exaggerated, 
at  other  times  minimized  and  frequently  altogether  imaginary. 
Homeopaths  acknowledge  this  difficulty  but  claim  that  such 
cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  also  that  the  physician  should 
have  sufficient  penetration  not  to  be  deceived  thereby. 


Besides,  homeopathy  does  not  discard  pathology.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  system  daring  every  stage  of  the  disease 
should  be  known,  of  course,  whenever  this  is  possible.  But, 
in  deciding  what  the  pathological  condition  is,  the  phyBician 
is  liable  to  draw  upon  his  own  imagination,  which  is  certainly 
no  less  harmful  than  for  the  patient  to  draw  upon  his,  while 
telling  the  symptoms.  In  the  selection  of  a  remedy  the  true. 
up-to-date,  homeopathist  will  consider  not  only  all  the  eymp 
toms  of  his  patient  but  the  pathological  condition  also.  For 
it  is  well  known  that  the  pathology  of  a  case,  even  where  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  and  quite  well  understood  cannot  give  all 
the  minutia  required  for  the  selection  of  an  accurately  similar 
remedy.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand  a  knowledge  of  the  path- 
ological condition  may,  very  materially  assist,  not  only  in  the 
accessory  treatment,  but  also  in  the  selection  of  the  true  homeo- 
pathic remedy.  Symptomatology  and  pathology  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Chronic  Diseases. 


Now  in  all  our  investigations  thus  far,  wherever  diseases 
are  mentioned,  reference  is  had  to  those  of  the  acute  variety- 
Let  us  see  how  the  same  philosophy  will  apply  to  chronic 
diseases.  Here  the  natural  powers  of  the  system  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  tendency  to  effect  cures.  Why  is  this?  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  great  law  of  vital  force  is,  that  it 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  defend  and  maintain  life  and 
health.  But,  as  we  further  investigate  the  facts,  we  find  that 
a  certain  amount  of  health  must  often  be  sacrificed  for  lifs's 
SAKE.  Life,  even  with  very  poor  health,  seems  to  be  accounted 
preferable  to  death.  If,  for  the  preservation  of  life,  an  eye  or 
a  limb  must  be  sacrificed  nature  allows  it  to  go.  On  the  same 
principle,  whenever  the  vital  forces  are  unable  to  remove  the  cause 
of  disease,  and  medical  assistance  fails  to  come  or  is  not  sufficient, 
the  effort  is  then  made  to  so  change  the  system  as  to  allov 
this  imperfect,  or  diseased,  condition  to  remain  without  bs 
of  life. 

Or,  if  it  will  make  the  explanation  plainer,  we  might  say. 
that  the  human  system  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  ever,  of 
itself,  endeavoring  to  promote  harmony  and  health,  but  tiiaL 
in  case  of  disease  this  effort  is  only  continued  while  there  is 
some  prospect  of  success,  and  after  that  the  effort  is  not  abdo^ 
lutely  to  cure,  but  to  save  life,  even  at  any  cost;  but  always. 


hoirever,  to    make    the   abDonnal   condition,    aa   favorable    to 
■baoluta  health  aa  possible  under  the  circumetancea. 

The  symptomB  will  dow  no  longer  indicate  curative 
action  of  the  vital  forces,  and  the  drug  whoae  proving  shows 
symptoms  similar  to  thoae  found  in  t|te  patient  will  not  be 
curative.  It  can  only  assist  the  natural  powers  in  the  work 
they  are  doing  at  the  time  the  symptoms  occur,  and  they  are 
only  doing  palliative  work,  therefore  the  remedy  will  be  pal- 
liative and  not  curative.  The  curative  remedy  may  be  found 
however  by  comparing  with  earlier  symptoms;  those  that 
occurred  while  the  vital  energies  were  making  curative  effort. 
By  giving  such  remedy  the  vital  Forces  may  often  be  stimulated 
to  make  another  effort  to  cure.  This  will  bring  a  train  of 
curative  symptoms  and  the  treatment  can  be  continued  as 
though  it  were  an  acute  case. 

Since  perfect  health  is  evidently  the  normal  condition  of 
life,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  system  will  always  be  to 
overcome  any  state  of  chronic  ill  health  whenever  possible  and, 
therefore,  anything  that  will  stimulate  the  vital  energies  in 
the  right  direction,  or  in  any  way  give  encouragement  that 
the  chronic  abnormal  condition  can  be  removed  with  safety, 
will  cause  them  to  make  another  effort  in  this  direction.  A 
change  of  diet,  or  change  of  climate,  will  often  do  this.  Psychic 
or  mental  changes  alone  are  sometimea  sufficient.  Oriflcial 
surgery,  manage  or  electricity  may  have  the  same  effect.  By 
all  these  means,  and  many  others,  the  vital  forces  of  the  sys- 
tem can  often  be  aroused  and  incited  to  make  another  effort 
to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  state  of  health,  and  when  this 
occurs  the  watchful  physician  with  his  similar  remedy  can 
asBiBt  and  continue  the  good  work  until  the  cure  is  completed. 

Id  some  cases,  aft«r  being  aroused  to  another  effort,  the 
powers  of  nature  may  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure  with- 
out medical  aid,  but  the  risk  is  great,  and  in  all  cases  the 
cure  must  be  much  more  speedy  and  more  complete  when 
proper  homeopathic  treatment  is  given  during  this  renewed 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  vital  forces.  A  single  dose  of  the 
similar  remedy  administered  at  the  proper  time  may  accom- 
plish wonders.  When  the  true  character  of  chronic  diseases 
and  the  philosophy  of  their  cure  becomes  better  understood 
many  cases  now  considered  incurable  will  doubtless  rejoice 
in  a  prolonged  and  much  Iiappier  lease  of  life. 

I  that  are  perpetuated  by  babit,  like  the 
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abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  arsenic  or  morphine,  are  induced 
or  brought  about,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  persistent  use, 
until  the  powers  of  nature,  in  order  to  save  the  life  are  com- 
pelled to  so  change  the  system  as  to  admit  their  presence, 
and  passage  through  it,  without  such  great  and  immediate 
danger.  The  longer  the  habit  is  indulged  the  more  fixed  and 
I)ermanent  becomes  this  changed  physical  condition.  Some- 
times such  abnormal  life  may  be  continued  even  to  extreme 
old  age.  But,  being  unnatural,  it  never  can  be  productive  of 
the  higher  capacities  and  joys  that  belong  to  a  truly  healthy 
condition  of  the  system. 

Diseases  of  this  kind  may  be  cured  by  inducing  such 
mental  and  physical  conditions  as  will  convincb,  bo  to  speak, 
the  vital  or  controlling  forces  of  the  system  that  there  is  do 
longer  any  danger  of  having  to  contend  with  such  poisons. 
As  the  mind  always  has  most  to  do  with  the  forming  of  a 
habit  of  this  kind,  so  now  the  mind  should  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  a  cure.  Any  great  change  in  the  thought  and 
feeling,  either  mental,  moral  or  religious,  if  accon^MUiied  with 
a  determination  hereafter  to  let  the  x)oison  alone,  may  be 
sufficient,  at  least  to  commence  the  curative  process.  But 
when  the  effort  to  change  the  system  back  to  its  normal  state 
is  once  commenced  a  crowd  of  symptoms  will  appear  and  thee 
the  similar  remedy  cannot  fail  to  greatly  assist  in  the  cure. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  rational  cure  of 
chronic  diseases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  of  similars  is  equally 
applicable  here  as  in  acute  diseases.  But  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  such  diseases  and  d 
their  cure,  the  application  of  the  law  could  only  be  very  imper 
feet.  With  this  knowledge  failures  will  not  be  so  numerous- 
cures  will  be  more  certain  and  more  complete,  and  the  future  of 
homeopathy  be,  even  much  more  brilliant  than  the  past. 

Why  Have  a  Medical  Theory? 

While  theories  in  regard  to  medical  practice  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  very  generally  decried,  the  fact  is,  that  without  i 
theory  of  some  kind  the  practice  becomes  entirely  empirical 
and  the  physician  places  himself  in  a  position  but  little  it 
moved  from  that  of  a  common  vender  of  patent  nostrums.  A^ 
educated  physician  who  can  do  no  better  than  to  give  hif 
patient    this  remedy  for  measles  and  that   one  for  dysenter? 
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and  another  for  rheumatism  merely  because  some  one  else  did 
90  and  reported  good  results,  had  better  take  another  course 
of  study. 

The  word  theory  may  be  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of 
speculation,  but  in  medicine  it  is  only  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
rational  explanation  that  agrees  with  all  the  facts  and  disagrees 
with  none;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  here  invariably  used.  By  our 
theory  of  the  curative  action  of  drugs  we  mean  a  philosophical 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  its  cure,  including 
the  part  taken  in  the  cure  by  the  presence  of  drugs.  With- 
out such  explanation  we  can  have  no  science,  no  rational  un 
derstanding,  nothing  but  bald  empiricism.  Homeopaths  do 
have  a  theory  —a  philosophical  reason  for  their  methods  of  cure 
and  for  their  faith  in  the  curative  power  of  medicines. 

He  who  attempts  to  practice  medicine  without  having  any 
clear  understanding  of  the  laws  of  vital  energy,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  his  course  of  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  may  well 
be  compared  to  one  who  attempts  to  play  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument without  having  studied  the  underlying  principles  of 
music.  Such  practitioners  denounce  theory  and  loudly  pro- 
claim that  their  effort  is  only  to  get  results;  and,  they  do  get 
results  such  as  a  child  might  get  by  thumping  on  a  piano. 

The  mechanism  of  the  human  system  is  many  times  more 
*  delicate  and  more  complex  than  can  be  constructed  by  the  art 
and  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  principles  that  control  the  life 
forces  of  the  body  can  no  more  be  ignored  without  dire  results 
than  can  the  laws  of  the  physical  forces  while  adjusting  or  re- 
pairing the  most  delicate  and  complex  machinery.  The  master 
mechanic  is  a  philosopher  and  carefully  weighs  the  influence  of 
every  force  that  has  any  bearing  upon  his  machinery.  The 
master  physician  must  also  be  a  philosopher  and  not  only  know 
how  to  interpret  symptoms  and  thus  to  understand  the  action 
and  power  of  the  life  forces,  but  he  must  also  know  how  to 
manipulate  these  forces  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

For  this  purpose  a  course  of  special  instruction  and  train- 
ing can  be  no  less  necessary  for  a  physician  than  for  a  master 
mechanic  or  master  musician,  and  a  simple  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  anatomy  and  physiology  will  no  more  make  a  practical 
therapeutist  than  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  a  piano 
will  make  a  musician.  Neither  will  the  authority  of  great 
names  answer  the  purpose.  The  authority  of  fundamental 
principles  only  can  influence  a  master    physician    and  give  his 
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patients  the  ^eatest  possible  opportunity  for  life  and  health. 
As  the  reasons  for  the  great  law  of  simii^ia  become  better 
understood  and  its  scope  and  limitations  more  clearly  defined 
homeopathy  must  continue  to  have  better  and  more  abundant 
success  and  the  field  of  medical  research  broaden  in  every 
direction. 

The  Future  of  Homeopathy. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  future  of  homeopathy  thf 
claims  to  popular  favor,  of  other  methods  of  cure,  will  hare 
to  be  considered.  The  psychological  methods  are  at  present 
quite  prominent,  cures  made  by  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mind  and  without  medicine.  The  philosophy  of 
disease  and  cure,  as  already  presented,  will  give  the  clue  t^* 
reasons  for  success  by  these  methods. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  vital  forces  of  the  s}*stem 
are  always  ready  to  do  whatever  seems  to  be  possible  for  the 
safety  of  life  and  promotion  of  health,  it  will  be  seen  that,  is 
many  cases,  the  one  thing  most  needed  is  encouragement  of 
these  forces  to  make  another,  or  a  greater,  effort.  Often  the 
depression  is  more  mental  than  physical  and  in  such  case? 
encouragement  of  the  patient  to  believe  in  the  possibility,  of  a 
cure  may  be  all-sufficient.  Some  cases  of  actual  and  persistent 
disease  are  brought  on  and  perpetuated  by  depressing  menta. 
emotions  that  thus  weaken  and  hinder  the  vital  foroes  in  their 
necessary  work.  A  deep  seated  belief  that  certain  morbid 
conditions  exist,  even  if  untrue,  will  induce  real  abnormal  con- 
ditions that  may  be  cured  by,  so  called,  christian  science. 
Dissipation  of  the  morbid  belief  will  remove  the  cause  and 
cure  the  patient. 

Suggestion. 

The  principle  of  suggestion,  or  of  controlling  the  vital 
forces  by  suggestion,  enters  into,  and  is  the  prime  factor  io 
every  known  method  of  x)sychological  healing.  This  principle 
is  no  fad  but  a  scientific  fact.  The  real  philosophy  of  curef 
made  in  this  way  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and,  no 
doubt,  as  we  learn  more,  in  this  direction,  its  usefuhiess  as  a 
curative  agent  will  continue  to  increase.  Whatever  psychoks 
ical  method  may  be  employed  it  is  the  deeper — the  more  in 
terior  consciousness  that  must  be  reached  in  order  to  effect 
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a  cure;  and  this  is  more  easily  accomplished  when  there  is  the 
least  possible  excitement  of  the  external  senses.  Suggestion 
while  the  patient  is  sleeping  is  therefore  much  more  effective 
than  while  awake . 

Homeopathic  physicians  ever  since  the  days  of  Hahne- 
mann have  understood  something  of  the  value  of  suggestion 
to  patients  while  awake;  and  those  who  have  used  this  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  homeopathy  have  had,  as  the  saying 
is,  ''two  strings  to  their  bow . ''  By  using  both  physical  and 
mental  methods  at  the  same  time  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
obtain  very  satisfactory  results.  But  now,  since  the  import- 
ance of  influencing  the  most  interior  consciousness,  where  the 
will  resides,  is  becoming  better  understood,  the  general  practi- 
tioner of  homeopathy  will  find  means  to  use  this  psychic  power 
still  more  advantageously  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  still 
better  results. 

Homeopathy  will  accept  suggestion  as  an  important  and 
very  helpful  adjunct  in  her  scientific  system  of  cure.  The 
practice  of  suggestion,  influencing  the  vital  energies  of  the 
system  through  the  deeper  consciousness  and  will  of  the 
patient,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gentle  infiuences  of  the 
potentized  similar  remedy  penetrating  to  the  interior  and  finer 
fabric  of  the  physical  system— both  of  them  in  unison  calling 
for  more  vital  energy  to  diseased  parts,  and  in  a  curative  direc- 
tion! What  more  could  be  desired?  It  would  seem  that  this 
harmonious  and  scientific  combination  could  never  fail  to  cause 
a  curative  effort;  and,  if  all  sanitary  conditions  were  properly 
observed,  would  probably  very  seldom  fail  to  cure. 

Massage. 

Massage  is  another  method  of  assisting  the  natural  powers 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  that  is,  at  the  present  time,  receiving 
deserved  attention.  The  promotion  of  health  by  equalizing 
and  stimulating  the  circulation  either  by  exercise,  movement 
or  rubbing  as  indications  have  seemed  to  require,  is  not  at  all 
any  new  idea.  But  more  recent  investigations  and  experiments 
have  proved  that  much  more  can  be  done  in  this  way  than  had 
previously  been  supposed.  Under  the  name  of  massage  this 
idea  has  been  carried  out,  even  to  the  minutest  particulars, 
and  the  benefits  thus  derived  have  been  beyond  question.  This 
method  is  also  in  perfect  harmony   with  homeopathy  and  may 
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frequently  be  advantageously  used  in  connection  with  the 
similar  remedy.  It  is  already  a  useful  adjunct  in  scientific 
treatment. 

Osteopathy. 

Osteopathy  is  a  recent  method  of  treating  the  sick  tha: 
seems  to  be  rapidly  coming  into  favor.  It  is  now  in  the  full 
flush  of  a  popular  boom.  But  to  the  careful,  logical  thinker 
the  foundation  for  all  this  must  necessarily  appear  verj*  un 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  name  osteopathy  signifies  all  thai 
the  system  was  intended  to  include  when  iirst  brought  out. 
The  originator,  finding  that  his  own  mysterious  sickness  wras 
caused  by  a  dislocated  rib,  like  many  other  shortsighted  and 
unreasoning  people,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  all  diseasb* 
are  caused  by  the  misplacement  of  some  bone.  This,  of  cour*. 
was  too  limited,  too  narrow,  for  any  general  acceptance  anJ 
the  idea  of  dislocation  was  necessarily  very  much  extended, 
even  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

But  the  claim  that  all  disease  is  caused  by  the  misplace 
ment  of  any  bone,  muscle,  tendon,  nerve  or  any  other  part  ol 
the  physical  system  is  certainly  unwarranted  by  the  known 
facts.  The  idea  that  pneumonia,  measles  or  typhoid  fever  can 
be  caused  by  any  such  misplacement  cannot  be  serious!} 
entertained  for  a  moment  by  honest  and  thoughtful  physicianN 
And  then  the  claim  that  osteopaths,  or  any  one  else,  can,  h) 
any  superior  knowledge  of  the  details  of  anatomy  and  physi 
ology,  find  out  such  minute  and  hidden  misplacements  -and 
w^ith  their  delicate  little  fingers  readjust  them  is  even  ?til 
more  preposterous. 

The  physical  system  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  require 
external  aid  for  slight  deviations,  even  if  they  should  for  any 
reason  occur.  The  natural  forces  are  always  in  the  effort  t. 
preserve  harmony,  and  if  they  need  assistance  in  such  delicatr 
work  the  similar  remedy  will  afford  much  more  and  betre: 
assistance  than  could  be  possible  with  the  fist  or  fingers. 

A  great  many  diseases  undoubtedly  originate  in  obstruc 
tions  of  some  kind,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  must  ^^ 
misplacements  to  cause  them.  Obstructions  may  occur  ^ij 
reason  of  improper  food  or  over-feeding — by  insufiicient  eier 
cise  or  by  depressing  mental  emotions.  Anything  that  either 
overtaxes  or  weakens  the  vital  forces  may  be  the  cause  of  mor^ 
or  less  obstruction  in  some  part  of  the  system.     The  intellic^ct 
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physician  will  remove  the  cause  and  then  assist  the  natural 
forces  if  they  need  further  aid.  We  certainly  And  nothing  in 
osteopathy  upon  which  a  rational  system  of  practice  can  be 
built.  Whatever  of  value  there  mav  be  in  it  will  in  time  become 
manifest  and  be  accepted  by  homeopaths. 

Allopathy. 

The  old  allopathic  practice  is  not  without  a  measure  of 
merit .  It  has  the  recorded  experience  of  ages  and  the  prestige 
of  many  great  names.  Notwithstanding  old  prejudices  and 
the  bitter  animosity  that  has  existed  for  so  many  years  between 
the  two  schools  the  trend  of  modern  experiment  and  of  more 
accurate  thought  is  rapidly  leading  towards  homeopathy.  A 
F^cientific  demonstration  of  the  law  of  similia  must  soon  blot 
out  old  grudges.  The  leading  men  of  the  old  school  are  many 
of  them  scientists  and  are  therefore  ready  to  accept  truth  where- 
ever  found.  They  only  want  positive  demonstration.  They 
will  doubtless  claim  however,  that  the  homeopathic  law  is  only 
one  among  many  laws  and  therefore,  that  no  system  of  practice 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  it.  In  self  defense,  or  in  defense  of 
their  practice,  they  will  incline,  for  a  while,  to  under  value  the 
importance  of  the  law  of  similars.  But  that  it  is  a  far- 
reaching  and  universal  law  is  a  fact  that  must  gradually  dawn 
upon  them,  and  being  once  accepted  it  cannot  fail  to  increase 
in  favor.  The  probabilities  are,  decidedly,  that  from  this  on 
there  will  be  less  misunderstanding  and  more  good  feeling 
lietween  the  two  schools  of  medicine.  We,  as  homeopaths,  will 
learn  still  more  of  the  philosophy  of  disease  and  cure,  and  as 
we  do  BO,  we  will  become  more  ready  to  grant  to  them  all  the 
merit  their  system  will  allow,  while  at  the  same  time,  our  law 
of  similars,  *being  modified  by  the  exclusion  of  symptoms 
mechanically  or  chemically  produced,  will  be  the  more  readily 
accepted  by  them  as  the  fundamental  law  in  medicine. 

Conclusion. 

When  that  brighter  future  day  arrives  homeopaths,  allo- 
paths and  eclectics  will  all  work  in  harmony  together.  But 
the  stone  that  the  builders  refected  must,  and  will,  become 
the  head  of  the  corner.  The  modified  homeopathic  law  will 
l)e  acknowledged  as  the  basis  for  all  prescribing,   and   the  modi 
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fled,  and  purified  homeopathic  materia  mbdica   a   common   text 
book  for  all. 

So  far,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  past,  nothing?  has 
been  discovered  that  can  in  any  wise  take  the  place  of  druc» 
in  the  cure  of  diseases.  And  when  the  great  underlying  law  of 
similars,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  select  with  certainty  the 
one  remedy  most  appropriate  for  each  and  every  case,  is  fully 
accepted  as  it  is  in  the  homeopathic  practice,  such  a  system 
can  never  be  overthrown.  Homeopathy  is  not  any  partial 
system.  Its  principles  are  universal  in  their  application .  It 
is  not  weak  but  stronger  in  curative  power  than  anything  else 
yet  discovered.  It  is  not  empirical  but  eminently  scientific. 
It  is  not  irregular,  but  as  truly  regular,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  as  any  other  system  of  practice. 

While  it  accepts  the  law  of  similars  as  the  standard  and 
leader  in  all  curative  work,  it  never  refuses  the  assistance  of 
other  methods  that  can  be  used  as  adjuvants,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  appear  to  be  appropriate.  Homeopathy  in  prin- 
ciple, if  not  in  name,  must  be  the  dominant  aod  reliable  prac- 
tice for  the  future.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  system 
must  remain  the  same  forever.  But,  upon  these  foundation 
principles,  there  will  be  found  ample  scope  for  scores  of  discov- 
eries and  improvements  that  are,  as  yet,  undreamed  of.  He  who 
builds  upon  homeopathy  builds  upon  a  rock  that  will  stand  the 
storms  of  all  the  ages  to  come. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  principles  of  Homoeopathy  were  given  to  the  world 
by  Samuel  Hahnemann,  M.  D.,  in  1796,  condensed  in  three 
words,  viz.:  ^^  Similia  Similihus  Curantxir,^^  The  beginning 
was  small,  being  in  this  respect  like  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven, which  is  represented  in  a  parable  to  be  **  like  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  which  a  man  planted  in  his  garden,  and  it 
grew  to  be  a  great  tree."  So  with  Homoeopathy.  From  the 
seed  planted  in  Germany  by  Hahnemann,  it  has  spread  to 
every  nation  under  the  sun. 

Dr.  Quin  planted  it  in  England;  Dr.  des  Guidi  in  France; 
Dr.  Verth  in  Austria;  Dr.  Adam  in  Russia;  Dr.  Frederico 
Emelio  John  in  Brazil;  while  laymen  carried  it  to  Spain 
and  Australia.  Dr.  Gram  planted  it  in  the  United  States. 
He  settled  in  New  York  City  in  1825,  just  seventy-six  years 
ago.  From  that  small  beginning,  behold  the  result!  It 
has  spread  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  until  now  the  phy- 
sicians who  subscribe  to  its  tenets  number  over  fourteen 
thousand  in  these  United  States. 
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HOMOEOPATHY  IN  CAUFORNIA. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Drs.  Geo.  W.  Barnes  and 
E.  J.  Fraser,  Homoeopathy  was  introduced  into  California 
by  Dr.  Ober,  July  3rd,  1849.  That  is  the  date  of  his  landing 
in  San  Francisco,  but  we  have  nothing  to  show  that  he 
commenced  practice  at  that  time.  The  gold  fever  was  run- 
ning high  in  1849,  and  we  may  infer  that  an  enterprising 
man  like  him  would  visit  the  mines  before  settling  down  to 
practice  medicine.  That  he  practiced  in  San  Francisco  at 
an  early  date  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  he  was  the  first  homoeopath  in  this  state.  I  met 
him  in  Washington  township,  Alameda  county,  in  the  fall 
of  1853,  and  he  had  been  practicing  in  San  Francisco  suffi- 
ciently long  to  be  pretty  well  known  at  that  time. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  N.  Eckel,  I 
am  able  to  state  that  Dr.  Moritz  Richter  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  latter  part  of  1850  or  the  early  part  of 
1851.  From  Dr.  Richter's  own  testimony,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Eckel,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  also  from  state- 
ments made  by  persons  who  had  been  his  patients,  he  was 
the  first  practitioner  of  homoeopathy  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Eckel  arrived  in  San  Francisco  during  the  lat- 
ter days  of  March,  1853,  and  some  time  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Richter. 

During  the  summer  of  1853,  John  J.  Gushing,  M.  D., 
opened  an  office  on  Kearny  street,  opposite  the  Plaza,  in 
San  Francisco. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  185^  Dr.  Springsted  came  to  the  city, 
but  in  a  short  time  returned  east,  and  in  his  stead  his 
student,  Dr.  Bryant,  came  to  the  coast,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1854  became  a  partner  of  Dr.  Gushing. 

About  this  time  another  representative  of  our  school  came 
to  San  Francisco,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Kafka,  a  native  of 
Prague.  He  claimed  to  be  a  veteran  of  that  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  Napoleon  in  Russia. 

In  1863,  J.  F.  Geary,  M.  D.,  located  in  San  Francisco, 
and  one  of  its  streets  bears  his  name. 

Soon  after  this.  Dr.  Paulson  arrived;  and  in  the  winter 
of  1866,  J.  A.  Albertson,  M.  D.,  located  in  San  Francisco. 
In  the  spring  of  1867,  W.  N.  Griswold,  M.  D.,  also  located 
there.  E.  J.  Frazer,  M.  D.,  followed  in  June,  1870.  Soon 
after  this,  Drs.  J.  P.  Dinsmore,  Murry  Moore,  Max  J.  Wer- 
der,  Floto,  and  others,  located  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

In  1851  Dr.  Bucknell  commenced  to  practice  homoeopa- 
thy near  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  which  was  then  in  the 
northern  part  of  Santa  Clara  county,  now  Alameda  county. 
As  he  was  suffering  from  weak  lungs,  he  went  to  the  interior 
of  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1852. 

Dr.  Kimball,  who  was  a  hydropathic  homoeopath,  located 
at  Hay  wards  about  1861.  For  some  time  previous  to  that 
date  I  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  unscientific,  and 
therefore  uncertain,  methods  of  allopathic  therapeutics,  and, 
finally,  after  convincing  myself,  by  experiments,  of  the  truth 
of  the  law  of  similars,  I  commenced  the  practice  of  homoe- 
opathy in  Washington  township,  Alameda  county,  in  1863. 
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In  October,  1866,  I  moved  my  office  to  Oakland,  where  I 
found  T.  C.  Coxhead,  M.  D.,  who  had  preceded  me  by  two 
years — thus  making  him  the  pioneer  homoeopath  of  the 
city  of  Oakland.  Dr.  Coxhead  located  first  in  Oroville,  in 
1856,  where  he  practiced  five  years;  he  then  moved  to  Men- 
docino, and  from  there  to  Oakland  in  1864. 

About  two  years  after  I  located  in  Oakland,  the  late 
I.  E.  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  also  located  there;  and  many  others 
have  located  there  in  the  years  that  followed. 

The  Alameda  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  was 
organized  October  11th,  1877,  with  I.  E.  Nicholson,  M.  D., 
President;  T.  C.  Coxhead,  M.  D.,  Vice-President;  H.  H. 
Lyons,  M.  D.,  Secretary;  and  J.  M.  Self  ridge,  M.  D.,  A.  Lil- 
iencrantz,  M.  D.,  and  C.  A.  Hemstead,  M.  D.,  the  Board  of 
Censors.  From  this  date  it  will  be  observed  that  this  makes 
the  Alameda  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  the 
oldest  homoeopathic  medical  society  now  existing  in  the 
state;  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  it  has  held  regular  monthly  meetings  for  nearly 
twenty-four  years. 

The  Oakland  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
Association  (now  Fabiola  Hospital)  was  organized  and 
incorporated  November  15th,  1877.  It  opened  its  doors 
with  a  matron  and  one  patient. 

C.  W.  Breyfogle,  M.  D.,  was  the  pioneer  homoeopath  in 
San  Jose,  where  he  settled  in  1872.  His  brother,  E.  S. 
Breyfogle,  M.  D.,  located  there  a  year  or  two  later. 

In  Sacramento  Dr.  Hardenstein  was  the  first  homoeopath 
to  commence  practice,  but  he  remained  only  a  short  time, 
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leaving  there  in  1853.  After  he  left,  Dr.  Blackburn  opened 
an  office  in  the  Capitol  City,  but  after  a  few  months  he  also 
left.    The  field  at  that  date  was  not  an  inviting  one. 

W.  R.  Rheud,  M.  D.,  located  in  Sacramento  in  1870.  He 
practiced  there  about  two  years,  and  left  for  parts  unknown. 
He  was  followed  by  the  late  Drs.  Clark  and  Ingerson.  In 
the  early  months  of  1874  Dr.  Ingerson  removed  to  San 
Francisco.  In  1873  the  late  W.  A.  Hughson,  M.  D.,  settled 
in  Marysville,  but  when  Dr.  Ingerson  left  Sacramento  in 
1874,  Dr.  Hughson  succeeded  to  his  practice.  About  this 
time  Dr.  Huessinger,  Miss  Dr.  Kellogg  and  the  late  Dr.  G. 
M.  Dixon  located  in  the  Capitol  City. 

The  first  to  locate  permanently  in  Stockton  was  L.  E. 
Cross,  M.  D.,  who  settled  there  in  1873.  His  brother,  S.  N. 
Cross,  M.  D.,  located  there  in  1877.  Soon  after  that  date 
Dr.  Siirgent  made  that  city  his  field  of  labor. 

George  W.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  was  the  pioneer  homoeopath  in 
San  Diego.  He  located  there  about  1871,  and  for  many 
years  was  the  only  member  of  our  school  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  city.  During  the  years  that  followed, 
other  physicians  commenced  practice  there,  the  most  noted 
of  whom  were  H.  R.  Arndt,M.D.,  andE.V.Van  Norman,  M.D. 
In  Los  Angeles  Dr.  Weisecken  was  the  pioneer  prac- 
titioner of  our  school.  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  was  a  transient 
fellow,  was  the  second,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Shorb,  who  settled 
there  in  1871  and  is  still  on  the  ground,  was  the  third  to 
occupy  the  field.  Those  who  have  located  there  since  that 
date  can  be  numbered  by  the  dozen. 
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THE  FIRST  STATE  HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  SOOEH. 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1871,  a  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  pharmacy  of  Boericke  and  Tafel,  in  San 
Francisco,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  State 
Medical  Society.  The  question  which  soon  became  a  bone 
of  contention  was:  What  should  be  the  basis  of  organiza- 
tion? Many  of  us  thought  that  to  organize  such  a  society 
all  its  members  should  be  the  possessors  of  regularly  ob- 
tained diplomas.  To  this,  strong  objection  was  made  by 
those  who,  we  afterward  found,  had  no  diplomas,  and  also 
by  two  or  three  graduates  who  hoped  to  ride  into  office  on 
the  strength  of  their  votes.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held 
oh  the  11th  and  18th  of  the  month,  when  the  vexed  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled. 

The  late  Dr.  Geary  proposed  three  questions,  viz. :  "  Are 
you  a  physician?"  "  When  and  where  did  you  graduate?" 
And,  "  Will  you  show  your  diploma  when  called  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Censors?"  These  questions  having  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  organization,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  the  24th  of  the  month,  when  we  met  and  organ- 
ized "  The  California  State  Medical  Society  of  Homoeopathic 
Practitioners."  After  much  wire-pulling,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  John  J.  Cushing,  M.  D.,  President;  Dr.  F. 
Hiller,  First  Vice-President;  J.  A.  Albertson,  M.  D,,  Second 
Vice-President;  J.  S.  Beakley,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary; 
E.  J.  Fraser,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Max  J.  Wer- 
der,  M.  D.,  Treasurer;  J.  M.  Selfridge,  M.  D.,  J.  S.  Shep- 
herd, M.  D,  and  J.  P.  Dirtsmore,  M.  D.,  Censors. 
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Dr.  Gushing,  who  was  the  soul  of  honor,  having  become 
convinced  that  there  were  some  of  the  members  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  society,  had  not  told  the 
truth,  called  a  special  meeting  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  censors  to  examine  the  diplomas  of  the 
members.  Drs.  Rheud  and  Shepherd  were  absent.  The 
motion  to  instruct  the  censors  was  promptly  voted  down, 
and  a  series  of  resolutions  was  introduced  and  passed,  which 
made  any  member  who  should  question  the  professional 
standing  of  a  brother  member  liable  to  expulsion  from  the 
society.  As  soon  as  the  vote  was  announced,  the  following 
members  resigned  from  the  society:  John  J.  Gushing,  M.  D., 
J.  A.  Albertson,  M.  D.,  J.  P.  Geary,  M.  D.,  J.  S.  Beakley,  M. 
D.,  J.  M.  Selfridge,  M.  D.,  and  S.  F.  Rodolph,  M.  D. 

The  society  continued  to  hold  meetings  and  receive  mem- 
bers until  in  the  early  months  of  1874,  when  the  late  G.  W. 
Breyfogle,  M.  D.,  being  President,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dinsmore  pre- 
ferred charges  against  Dr.  E.  J.  Fraser  for  unprofessional 
conduct.  The  trial  was  concluded  in  July,  when,  owing  to 
the  ruling  of  the  president  and  other  reasons,  the  meeting, 
it  was  said,  broke  up  in  a  grand  row,  and  it  was  represented 
to  us  that  the  differences  were  so  great  that  the  society  would 
never  meet  again.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  it  formed  the 
reason  for  the  organization  of 

THE  SECOND  STATE  SOCIETY. 

With  these  statements  before  us,  the  following  physicians 
met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Young  Men's  Ghristian  Associa- 
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tion,  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1874,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  medical  society  that  would  rep- 
resent homoeopathy  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  were  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting:  J.  A.  AlbertBon,  M.  D.,  J.  S.  B©akley, 
M.  D.,  J.  J.  Gushing,  M.  D.,  J.  F.  Geary,  M.  D.,  H.  H.  In- 
gerson,  M.  D.,  H.  Knapp,  M.  D.,  G.  M.  Pease,  M.  D.,  J.  M. 
Selfridge,  M,  D.,  F.  H.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  M.  T.  Wilson,  M.  D., 
and  Dr.  J.  N.  Eckel. 

After  the  preliminary  business  was  considered,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  the  eighth  day  of  August,  1874,  at  vrhich 
time  "  The  Pacific  Homa3opathic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California  "  was  duly  organized,  with  the  ioWowing 
officers:  J.  M.  Selfridge,  M.  D.,  President;  H.  Knapp,  M.  D., 
Vice-President;  J.  S.  Beakley,  M.  D.,  Secretary;  J.  A.  Al- 
bertson,  M.  D.,  G.  M.  Pease,  M.  D.,  H.  H.  Ingerson,  M.  D., 
J.  J.  Gushing,  M.  D.,  Gensors. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  another  State  Society 
had  been  organized,  the  warring  members  of  the  Society  of 
Practitioners  patched  up  their  differences  arid  began  work 
with  renewed  energy.  From  that  time  on  there  was  strife 
between  the  two  societies. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1875  and  1876  a 
**Law  to  Regulate  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  State  of 
Galifornia'*  was  under  consideration.  It  allowed  every 
incorporated  State  Medical  Society  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Examiners.  The  Pacific  Society  was  not  incorporated,  but 
by  rapid  movements  it  became  so  just  before  the  law  passed. 
It  was  approved  April  3d,  1876.     A  flaw  was  then  found  in 
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the  papers  of  the  Pacific  Society,  and  a  suit  to  disincor- 
porate was  brought  by  a  member  of  the  other  Society,  and, 
although  hotly  contested  through  all  the  courts,  a  decision 
was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  deprived  us 
of  our  charter.    Of  course,  we  could  not  appoint  a  Board  of 

■ 

Examiners,  but  it  did  not  lessen  our  determination  to  win. 
Our  two  years'  transactions  were  published  in  a  very  cred- 
itable and  well  illustrated  volume,  which  gave  tone  to  the 
Society;  but  the  old  feud  was  kept  up  with  renewed  rancor, 
a  condition  that  was  a  disgrace  to  our  school  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Fully  realizing  this,  a  motion  was  introduced 
in  the  Pacific  Society  by  myself  during  the  session  of  our 
annual  meeting  in  November,  1877,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  meet  a 
similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Ho- 
moeopathic Practitioners,  whereby  there  might  be  devised  a 
plan  of  union  of  the  two  societies.  This  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  some  of  our  members,  and  a  prolonged  battle  of 
words  was  fought  during  the  regular  session  and  also  at  a 
called  session.  But  the  motion  was  finally  adopted,  and 
the  following  committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  act: 
I.  E.  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  A.  Liliencrantz,  M.  D.,  and  J.  M.- 
Selfridge,  M.  D.  An  overture  was  then  sent  to  the  old 
Society,  where  a  similar  war  of  words  took  place,  but  the 
proposition  was  finally  accepted,  and  C.  W.  Breyfogle,  M. 
D.,  G.  M.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  and  W.  N.  Griswold,  M.  D.,  were 
appointed  on  the  committee.  The  joint  committee  met  in  the 
ofiSce  of  the  writer  in  Oakland,  and  a  union  of  the  two  Soci- 
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eties  was  determined  upon.  The  plan  decided  on  was,  that 
each  society  should  choose  seven  members  from  the  other 
society,  and  the  fourteen  members  so  chosen  were  to  meet 
in  San  Frandsco  to  organize  and  incorporate  a  new  society, 
and  afterwards  elect  alternately  members  from  each  society. 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  the  Pacific  Society 
chose  C.  W.  Breyfogle,  M.  D.,  G.  M.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Max  J. 
Werder,  M.  D.,  Sidney  Worth,  M.  D.,T.  C.  Coxhead,  M.  D., 
W.  N.  Griswold,  M.  D.,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Thiese.  The  "Prac- 
titioners" chose  I.  E.  Nicholson,  M.  D.,  A.  Liliencrantz, 
M.  D.,  H.  H.  Lyons,  M.  D.,  George  H.  Jenks,  M.  D.,  J.  A. 
Albertson,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  Selfridge,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Eckel. 

For  reasons  which  space  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Practitioners  strongly 
objected  to  the  choice  we  had  made  from  their  society  and 
flatly  refused  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
adopted.  On  the  contrary,  they  devised  a  plan  to  break  up 
the  agreement  by  which  the  two  societies  were  to  be  united. 
This  act  of  perfidy  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sidney  Worth 
and  telegraphed  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Breyfogle  of  San  Jose,  who, 
having  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  six,  issued  a 
call  to  the  committee  of  fourteen  to  meet  in  San  Francisco 
and  organize  the  new  society.  In  response  to  this  call 
every  member  of  the  committee  responded,  with  one  excep- 
tion; this  was  Dr.  W.  N.  Griswold,  who  manifested  his  dis- 
approval by  his  absence. 

The  committee  met  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  Decem- 
l)er,  1877.      A   constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and 
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the  new  Society  was  christened  "  The  California  State  Ho- 
moeopathic Medical  Society.*'  The  officers  elected  were: 
G.  M.  Dixon,  M.D.,  President;  Dr.  J.  N.  Eckel,  First  Vice- 
President;  Dr.  A.  A.  Thiese,  Second  Vice-President;  George 
H.  Jenks,  M.D.,  Secretary;  A.  Liliencrantz,  M.D.,  Treasurer; 
T.  C.  Coxhead,  M.D.,  J.  A.  Albertson,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Selfridge, 
M.D.,  C.  W.  Breyfogle,  M.D.,  and  H.  H.  Lyon,  M.D.,  Censors. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  December  22nd,  1877. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Homoeopathic  Practition- 
ers having  refused  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  agreement, 
the  admission  of  members  into  the  new  society  was  from 
the  Pacific  Society  only.  All  the  members  of  that  society 
joined  except  the  late  Dr.  Geary,  who  opposed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  society  from  the  start  to  the  finish.  He 
never  became  a  member. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  we  attempted  to  hold 
semi-annual  meetings,  but  as  the  meeting  in  the  Fall  had 
always  been  a  failure,  with  one  exception,  it  was  abandoned 
after  the  second  year. 

The  Society  of  Homoeopathic  Practitioners,  being  incor- 
porated, and  having  the  Board  of  Examiners,  continued  to 
examine  diplomas  and  issue  certificates  to  practice  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  as  the  experience  of  the  profession  at  large  had 
demonstrated  that  the  **Law  Regulating  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  California"  was  imperfect  and  needed  amend- 
ing, an  effort  was  made  to  have  it  done  during  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  Winter  of  1877-8.  Hence  another 
battle  had  to  be  fought  to  determine  which  society  should 
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have  the  right  to  appoint  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
Homoeopathic  school  of  medicine.     That  was  a  very  impor- 
tant question,  for  if  the  new  society  should  be  deprived  of 
its  rights  by  the  Legislature,  its  usefulness  would  be  very 
much  impaired. 

When  the  law  was  introduced  it  was  referred  to  the  Hos- 
pital Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  to  sit  in  joint 
session.  The  time  for  the  meeting  of  that  joint  comnaittee 
was  set  for  the  evening  of  March  25th,  1878.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th,  E.  J.  Eraser,  M.D.,  W.  N.  Griswold,  M.  D., 
Dr.  F.  Hiller  and  Dr.  E.  P.  M.  Hurlbut  left  San  Francisco 
very  quietly  and  proceeded  to  Sacramento  by  one  of  the 
river  steamers.  This  departure  was  discovered  by  the  ever- 
watchful  Sidney  Worth,  M.  D.,  who  promptly  telegrap^^^ 
the  late  G.  M.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  who  was  chairman  of  ^"® 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  new  society.    Realizing 

importance  of   the   subject,   and   knowing   the  odds 

f  pig. 
would  be  against  him  if  he  were  alone,  he  kept  th^   ** 

graph   wires   hot  for  a  time  between  himself  and     ^• 

Breyfogle,  M.  D.,  of  San  Jose,  and  I.  E.  Nicholson,  ^*'     ' 

of  Oakland,  the   other   members   of  the   Legislative     *^ 

mittee.     As  neither  of  them  could  leave  some  impo*  *-* 

cases  in  hand.  Dr.  Nicholson  urged  me  to  go  in  his   ^*^* 

saying:  "You  know  more  about  the  matter  than  I   A^^ 

you  muBi  go."     After  arranging  with  Dr.  Liliencrart^^ 

look  after  my  patients  during  my  absence,  I  left  eax"iy 

the  morning  of  the  25th  for  the  seat  of  war. 
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Dr.  Dixon  met  me  at  the  depot  and  took  me  to  his  house. 
As  we  entered  the  door  Mrs.  Dixon  whispered  in  the  Doc- 
tor's ear,  "Hiller  is  in  the  front  parlor."  I  was  seated  in 
the  back  parlor  while  the  Doctor  interviewed  Hiller.  After 
the  interview  he  reported  to  me  that  they  wanted  to  com- 
promise, and  said:  '*Had  we  not  better  do  so  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  defeat,  for  they  are  very  confident  of  suc- 
cess." My  reply  was,  "I  will  never  compromise  with 
wrongdoers." 

The  folding  doors  were  then  thrown  open  and  the  Doctor 
told  Hiller  we  would  not  compromise.  When  Hiller  saw 
me  he  seemed  very  much  surprised,  and  was  so  embarrassed 
that  he  made  no  proposition  to  compromise. 

As  has  already  been  said,  they  were  very  confident  of 
success,  and  I  confess  the  chances  seemed  to  be  in  their 
favor,  for  they  were  already  in  possession  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and,  as  you  know,  possession  in  California  is 
nine  points  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Allopathic 
medical  society  of  San  Francisco  endorsed  them,  and  their 
delegation  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  This  made 
things  look  dark  for  us,  but  at  the  appointed  time  we  met 
before  the  joint  committee,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  was 
a  battle  royal,  for  although  there  were  four  of  them  to  two 
of  us,  we  fought  them  for  all  it  was  worth.  Every  inch  of 
ground  was  hotly  contested,  for,  if  they  won  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  they  would  be  the  society,  and  it  would  be  many 
a  day,  if  ever,  that  another  opportunity  would  be  given  us  to 
win  it  back. 
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There  was  one  thing  that  counted  strongly  in  our  favor. 
We  had  "  a  friend  in  court"  in  the  person  of  Grove  L.  John- 
son, Esq.,  who  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Dixon,  and  a  very 
popular  member  of  the  legislature.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Assembly,  and,  although  he  did  not  speak  be- 
fore the  committee,  his  influence  helped  us  immensely.  The 
bill  passed  on  the  27th,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
April  Ist,  1878,  awarding  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  "2^ 
California  State  Hom(Bopathic  Medical  Society.^'  As  a  result 
"The  California  State  Medical  Society  of  Homoeopathic 
Practitioners"  went  out  of  business. 

Since  that  tiqae  other  battles  have  been  fought  for  this 
society  and  for  Homoeopathy,  before  legislative  committees 
and  elsewhere,  but  they,  as  well  as  college  matters,  are  too 
modern  to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper,  which  is  already  of 
sufficient  length. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  in  closing  this  narra- 
tive, to  state  that  of  the  thirteen  corporate  members  of  this 
society  the  majority  have  passed  to  that  world  beyond, 
whence  no  one  has  ever  returned.  This  great  mortality  ad- 
monishes those  of  us  who  remain  of  the  uncertaintv  of  all 
things  human  and  suggests  the  question:  Who  next? 

There  are  six  of  those  charter  members  left.  Of  these, 
two  live  in  San  Francisco,  to-wit:  Sidney  Worth,  M.  D., 
and  Max  J.  Werder,  M.  D.  George  H.  Jenks,  M.  D.,  is 
preaching  in  Merced.     J.  M.  Selfridge,  M.  D.,  T.  C.  CJox- 
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head,  M.  D.,  and  A.  Liliencrantz,  M.  D.,  are  domiciled  in 
the  city  of  Oakland. 

Dr.  Liliencrantz  afterwards  forsook  the  ranks  of  homccop* 
athy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  California  State  HomiB- 
opathic  Medical  Society,  like  the  United  States  of  America, 
still  flourishes. 
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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  tract  is  to  present,  in  a  popular  and  concise  form,  an 
ansirer  to  the  ofi  repeated  question,  **  What  is  Homoeopatliy  ?*'      It  is 
from   the  lucid  pen  of  William  Sharp,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London,  and  forms  No.  1  of   a  series,  on  this  and  kindred  questions 
suggested  by  an  ezaminiition  of  the  Homoeopathic  law  of  cure. 

Some  opinion  of  the  value  of  these  publications  may  be  formed  from 
the  demand  for  them  by  the  British  public,  the  present  number  having 
reached  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  in  a  few  months. 

The  vague  and  erroneous  views  so  frequently  entertained  of  Homceo. 
pathy,  should  give  place  to  a  candid  consideration  of  its  doctrines ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  these  unassuming  aids  to  such  an  ezamination,  will  be 
found  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

To  the  -practitioner  of  this  school,  they  will  prove  a  cheap  and  ready 
answer  to  the  numerous  interrogators  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  his 
practice. 

They  are  presented  as  originally  issued,  excepting  the  occasional 
alteration  of  an  obscure  phrase,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  adapted 
to  the  American  reader. 

J.  HALL. 

Ci<xvxi.AND,  Nov.,  1863. 


Euteri^  accordiDg  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1853^ 
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WHAT  IS  HOMCEOPATEY? 


"  I  claim  that  liberty,  which  I  willingly  jieid  to  others,  the'permissioii,  namely,  in 
iniljccis  of  difficult  to  pot  forward  as  triM  such  things  as  appear  to  be  probable,  until 
proved  to  bo  manifestly  false." 

WiLUAM  HAayxr. 

"  "Sibil  torn  honestcm  ant  utile  a  Medico  offici  potest  quin, 
aliquando,  ab  inyidia  yituperari  queat." 

QaoLHBVBur* 

Kothiug  can  be  done  by  the  Physician  so  honest  or  ao  naeftd 
as  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  enTious. 

AicovG  tbe  many  important  ^^  topics  of  the  day,**  none,  haying 
refcr^ice  to  this  life  only,  can  possess  higher  claims  to  calm  inquiry 
and  earnest  attention,  than  the  various  resources  which  are  ayaila- 
Ue  to  mankind,  when  suffering  from  bodily  disease — a  trial  whicli 
few,  if  any,  at  all  times  escape. 

In  the  present  age  of  discovery  and  invention,  it  would  be 
remarkable  if,  while  all  around  are  sailing  onward,  the  physician 
alone  was  becalmed ;  while  every  branch  of  art  and  sdenoe  is  pro- 
gressively and  rapidly  improving,  the  resources  of  medicine  re- 
mained stationary.  JBut  this  has  not  happened,  tike  onward  wave 
bae  reached  the  surgeon's  barque,  and  he  also  is  afloat  upon  the 
mighty  waters  of  natural  science. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  would  stoutly  stand  upon  the  ^'  old 
paths,"  but  in  this  case  we  have  no  inspired  prophets  and  apostles, 
as  happily  we  have  in  an  affair  of  higher  moment,  upon  whom  to 
Tost  as  upon  a  nrm  foundation.  The  opinions  of  mere  men,  how- 
ever venerable  by  a^,  are  but  a  sandy  base.  The  people  of  the 
nresent  times  do  theur  own  thinking,  and  nature's  laws  and  nature's- 
acts  alone  are  able  to  stand  the  rigid  scrutiny  to  which  the  senti* 
ments  of  men,  in  physical  science,  are  now  so  unreservedly  exposed. 

Some  men's  minds,  under  such  an  apparently  unsdttldd  -  and 
disorderly  state  of  things,  become  skeptical  and  faithless.     This 
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arises  from  indolence ;  they  will  not  give  themselyes  the  necesaaarf 
trouble  to  investigate,  and  thus  they  throw  truth  and  felsehood 
overboard  together,  and  vainly  try  to  rest  upon  a  negative.  But 
to  the  more  active  and  industrious  mind,  this  condition  is  BtimulA- 
tive  to  exertion.  Truth  is  sought  after  with  earnestness,  and  when 
found,  is  embraced  with  satisfaction  and  delight. 

Among  the  medical  inquiries  of  the  day,  Homoeopathy,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  is  the  most  important  which  has  yet  appeared, 
while  in  the  opinion  of  many  more,  it  is  "the  biggest  humbug  that 
ever  was!"  It  is  proposed  to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  what 
^omceopathy  is  not,  and  what  it  really  is. 

1.  Homoeopathy  is  not  a  novelty.  Hahkemann  observes  that 
"  the  author  of  the  book  ^rcpi  «-o«'wu  ruju  xar'  av^/^iwou,  which  is  amonj 
the  writings  attributod|to  Hippocbates,  has  the  following  remarka- 
ble words : — Sta  ra  ofAoia  uou(fo^  ymsrou  xai  Ski  ra  ojxoia  iffio^^po^a  ex 
vo<fs\jvTuv  yjyttKDOvrai,'*  <fec.* 

These  sentiments  are  thus  expreraed  by  Cornarius  in  bis  trans- 
lation in  1564. — ^l^er  similia  morbus  fit,  ot  pei^similia  adhibita  ex 
morbo  sanantur.  Velut  urinae  stillicidium  iaemjacii  Bt  nan  sit, 
et  si  sit  idem  sedat.  £t  tussis  eodem  modo  velut  nrinse  stillicidi- 
um ab  iisdem  fit  et  sedatur,  aliquando  autem  a  contrariis."t 

The  learned  Dr.  Francis  Adams,  in  his  translation  of  the  worke 
of  Hippocrates,  published  in  184:9,  by  the  Suydenham  Society, 
thus  comments  upon  this  passage: — "Treatment  of  suicidal  miinia 
appears  singular, — '  Give  the  patient  a  draught  made  from  the  root 
of  mandrake,  in  a  smaller  dose  than  will  induce  mania.  ...  He 
then  insists,  in  strong  terms,  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
purgatives  will  bind  the  bowels,  and  astringents  loosen  them. 
And  he  further  makes  the  important  remark  that,  although  the 
general  rule  of  treatment  be  *contraria  contrariis  curantur,'  the 
opposite  rule  also  holds  good  in  some  cases,  namely  '  similia  simili- 
bus  curantur.'  .  It  thus  appears  that  the  principles  both  oi  AUopn- 
thy  and  HorruBopathy  are  reco^ized  by  the  author  of  this  treatise. 
In  confirmation  of  the  latter  principle  he  remarks  that  the  same 
substance  which  occasions  strangury,  will  also  sometimes  cure  it 
and  so  also  with  cough.  And  further,  he  acutely  remnrks  that 
warm  water,  which  when,  drunk  generally  excites  vomitiog,  will 
also  sometimes  put  a  stop  to  it  by  removing  its  cause.'*J 

Hahnemann  further  observes  that  "  later  physicians  have  also 
felt  and  expressed  the  trutii  of  the  Homoeopatnic  method  of  cure.'' 
As  for  instance  Boulduc,  Detharding,  Bertholon,  Thourj,  Vod 

*  OrganoD,  translated  by  Dudgeon,  p.  106. 

t  HippocratU  Opera  Jano  Comario  interprete,  1564,  pp.  87, 8& 

t  Works  of  Hippocrates,  translated  by  Francis  Adurns,  LL.D.,  SnydenliaiD  Socid^ 
1849.    Vol.  i.  pag«  77. 


Storck,  and  especially  Stahl, — ^all  these  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  their  qbservations  were  slightly  made  and  produced 
no  permanent  impression,  either  on  their  own  minds  or  on  those 
of  others.  We  are  indebted  to  Hahnemann  for  the  full  discovery 
and  development  of  the  law,  and  for  forcing  it  with  sufficient 
perseverance,  upon-  the  attention  of  the  world. 

2.  Homoeopathy  'is  not  quackery.  The  essence  of  quackery  is 
secrecy.  The  individual  praelieing  it  pretends  to  the  possession 
of  some  valuable  remedy — ^a  nostrum — which  he  sells  for  his  own 
private  gain,  but  which  he  will  not  disclose  for  the  public  good. 
HomoBopathy  has  no  secrets — ^no  nostrum — it  courts  inquiry,  it 
entreats  medical  men  to  investigate  it.    This  is  not  quackery.^ 

HomoBopathy,  in  its  present  form,  was  discovered  by  a  regular 
physician,  (Hahnemann,)  and  was  first  published  in  the  leading 
medical  journal  of  JEurope,  (Hitfeland's,)  in  1796.  It  has  been 
studied  and  adopted  by  several  thousands  of  regularly  educated 
and  qualified  practitioners,  some  of  them  Professors  in  Universi- 
ties, and  others  leading  men  in  their  profession,  who  urgently  call 
npon  their  colleagues  to  follow  their  example.  They  offer  eveiy 
meility  in  the  way  of  instruction,  by  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
and  l^  private  information,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give. 
This  is  not  quack^. 

HomoBOpathy  is^no  field  for  the  Brandreths  and  the  Moffats — 
the  patent  medicine  venders.  The  unsettled,  unsatisfactory,  and 
unsuccessful  course  of  the  educated  physician,  leads  his  patients  to 
try  qoacks  and  quackery,  whose  means,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
are  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  sometimes  more  successful. 
Nothing  would  sa  effectually  drive  away  all  real  charlatanry,  as 
the  adoption  by  the  prnfes^ion  of  a  recognized  law  of  healing,  and 
the  catrying  this  out  fully  and  fairly,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
success  which  can  in  reason  be  looked  for. 

3.  Homoeopathy  is  not  glohulism.  Globules  ai'e  a  particular 
mode  of  preparing  medicinal  doses,  invented  by  Hahnemann  and 
recommended  by  him ;  but  Homoeopathy  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  their  reception  for  its  successfiil  practice.  The  association  is 
accidental,  and  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  . 

4.  Homoeopathy  is  not  an  uncMainty.  It  is  surprising  how 
the  opponents  of  Homceopathy,  and  even  some  of  its  friends, 
bewilder  themselves  and  others,  when  they  endeavor  to  explain 
what  Homoeopathy  is.  The  impression  is  thuft  produced  that  the 
new  doctrine  is  nothing  moref  than  a  wild  theory,  very  va^^ue  and 
very  worthless.  The  most  common  mistake  is  thus  statea : — "'  A 
medicine  or  a  poison  which  will  produce  a  disease  will  cure  eV." 
" If  I  am  fatigued  with  a  long  walk  1  must  take  a  short  one!" 
This  is  the  same  curing  tlie  same— not  lik^  curinrj  like.     Similis 
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18  not  idem.*  Greek  schoimp  ought  not  to  fidi  into  snch  .an  emr 
as  to  confound  ofto^  with  ojtoM^;  they  may  be*  refoinded  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Athanasins  and  Anns,  in  the  fourth  centpiy, 
and  the  difference  between  ofAoou(ffo(  and  ojxoiou(fio^« 

Let  me  try  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  "  Give,"  wye 
Hippocrates,  in  a  particular  case  of  insanity,  ^^a  draught  fiom  the 
1*001  of  mandrake,  in  a  smaller  dose  than  will  induce  mania,  iiiat 
is,  it'  taken  in  health.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  alienation  of  mind, 
the  symptoms  are  similar,  but  the  causes  are  different,  and  the 
cases  are  not  identical. 

The  preparation  of  mercury  called  corrosive  sublimate  is  one  of 
the*  most  violent  poisons ;  two  or  three  grains  are  suffideut  i» 
destrov  life,  at  has  happened  wten  it  has  been  given  by  mistake 
for  calomel.  The  symptoms  it  produces  are  well  known  to  lie 
those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomadi  and  bowels,  accompanied  hj 
diarrhoea  with  bloody  stools ; — in  the  words  of  Taylor,t  symptoms 
^'like  those  of  dysentery ,-T-tene8mu8  and  mucoxts  discfaarges 
mixed  with  blood,  being  very  frequently  observed.*'  In  March, 
1852, 1  saw  J.  C,  a  talfspare  man  about  thirty,  suf^ring  from  a 
severe  attack  of  dvsentery ;  his  countenance  much  distressed,  a 
great  many  stools  for  three  days  consisting  of  blood  and  jeUy-like 
mucus,  with  considerable  pain  in  the  abdomen^^creased  by  press- 
ure.  and.  a  ^uick  pulse.  I  dissolved  one  grain  of  .corrosive 
sublimate  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  put  four  drops  of  this  solution 
into  two  drams  of  dilute  alcdiol,  and  gave  him  six  drops  of  this 
tincture  in  four  ounces  of  water,  directing  him  to  'take  a  desert 

rnful  every  three  hours  till  the  symptoms  abated.  He  imme- 
Aj  improved,  had  no  other  treatment,  and  in  three  days  he 
was  quite  wall.  Here  the  symptoms  of  tne  dysentery  were  liki 
those  which  fhis  preparation  of  mercury  produces,  but  they  had  nU 
been  occasioned  by  corrosive  sublimate,  ther^&re  it  was  a  proper 
remedy  on  the  principle  of  similia, — ^that  like  cores  like. 

£vei7  one  knows  tnat  the  Spanish  fly^  cantiiarides,  even  when 
only  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  a  blister,  veiy  often  acts 
injuriously  upon  the  bladder,  causing  strangury  and  other  painful 
symptoms  connected  with  that  organ.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little 
book  with  the  following  title^— "  Tutus  Oanthafidum  in  Medicini 
Usus  Internus,  per  JoannemGroenevelt,  M.  D.,  e  CoD.  Med.  Lond. 
Editio  Secunda  1703."  This  book  is  full  of  interesting  cases  of 
stranguiy  and  other  affections  of  the  bladder  very  suocessfully 
treated  by  the  internal  use  of  cantharides.  Here  is  a  special  ease 
of  Homceopathy — of  like  curing  like — or  in  the  words  of  the  old 
translator  of  Hippocrates  already  quoted^  **  Velnt  nrinsB  stillicidi- 

'  Like  is  not  the  tame, 

fMedicalJnrisprudenoe.    Article  Corr.  Sabliaate. 
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nm  idem  fecit  si  nan  sit^  et  H  ^f  idem  sedat"  The  drag  proauoes 
the  complaint  if  not  there^  but  if  it  he  there^  (arising  m)m  an- 
other cause,)  it  cures  it.  For  this  metliod  of  treatment,  the  author 
tells  us  in  his  pre&ce,  Aa  was  committed  to  prison  on  the  warrant 
of  the  President  of  his  own  College— the  Eoyal  College  of  Physi- 
dans  of  London.*  This  happened  in  1694 — just  a  century  before 
Hahnemann.  It  is  worthy  ot  remark,  before  quitting  Dr.  Green- 
field, that  the  dose  of  cantharides  which  he  gave  was  such  as  to 
oblige  him  to  give  camphor  along  with  it,  as  an  antidote  to  coirect 
the  otherwise  aggravating  effect  of  the  fly.  The  present  method  of 
reducing  the  dose,  which  we  owe  to  Hahnemann,  has  enabled  us 
to  cure  similar  cases  of  diseased  bladder;  without  tjie  addition  o£j 
the  camphor,  and  Without  fear  of  aggravating  thcTsyAptoms. 
;One  instance  tnore.  Belladonna,  when  swallowed  as  a  poison, 
produces  a  scarlet  rash,  a  sore  throat,  fever,  headache,  <&c.,  all 
which  symptoms  appear  in  scarlet-fever.  Belladonna,  as  was  first 
discovered  by  Hannemann,  not  only  generally  cures,  but  often 
preserves  from  scaAet  fever.  Bdlmonna  does  not  produce  or 
cause  scarlet  fever^  hut  it  does  produce  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  scartet  fever.  Whoever  will  carefully  study  these  exam- 
plefe  will  no  longer  charge  the  doctrine  of  Homceopathy  with 
Tflgaeness  and  uncbrfointy. 

5.  Homoeopathy  is  not  an  infinitesimal  dose,  %rhis  is  another 
popular  mistake,  (filigently,  though  perhaps  ig^oriefntly,  fostered 
oy  the  opponents  of  HomcBOpat&y.  Like  curing  like,  (similia 
similibus  curantur,)  says  nothing  about  the  dose.  All  that  is 
essential  to  the  carjring  out  of  this  principle — all  that  the  genei'&l 
fact  or  law  of  nature  requires  for  its  fulmment,  is  announced  by 
Hippocrates  *  give  the  poison  in  a  smaller  dose  sS&  a  remedy  in 
the  natural  disease,  than  would  b^  sufficient  to  produce  similar 
symptoms  in  a  healthy  person.  A  smaller  dose — Jiow  much 
smaller  is  a  matter  of  experience.  If  twenty  grains  ^fipecauanha 
will  make  a  healthy  person  sick,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain  may 
be  required  to  cure  a  similar  sickness.  If  twenty  grains  of  rhu- 
barb will  act  as  a  pur^tive,  one  grain  may  cure  a  similar  diarrhcBa. 
If  two  grains  of  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  might  bring  on  fatal 
inflammation  of  th^  stomach  or  bowels,  the  thousandth,  or  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  may  be  sufficient  to  cure — not  that 
inflammation  brought  on  by  these  poisons,  but  a  similar  inflam- 
mation arising  from  other  causes. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Homoeopathy,  as  a  prinoiple, 
was  discovered  by  experiments  made  with  ordinary  doses,  and  a  man 

*  "  Chart4  quadam  manibus  propriis  signat?^,  sigilloque  firmttta  me 
sceleratorum  cHrceri  {Newgale  vulgo  dicto,)  males  praxeos  reum  asseve- 
rani€3,  tradierunt  !*' 
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may  be  a  tnie  HouifEopatbist  though  he  never  prescribe  any  other. 
The  nature  and  cdect  of  the  so-called  infinitesimal  doses,  are  sepa- 
rate questions ;  those  who  make  use  of  them  find  that  they  are  (from 
whatever  cause)  efficacious,  aiKl  generally  sufficient,  but  no  man 
is  pledged  to  use  them  exclusively,  tliough  many  do,  being  satis- 
fied from  their  experience,  that  they  are  the  safest  and  best  m/A 
of  administering  medicine.  Ko  one  will  d^iy  'that  they  are  ^ 
pleasantest,  ancT  if  success  follow  their  use,  why  should  they  Ml 
be  used?  Because,  it  is  said,  they  appear  absurd,  and  their 
action  cannot  be  explained.  But  if  a  ii'action  of  a  grain  will  cnie 
a  disease,  is  it  not  more  absurd  to  give  a  poisonous  dose  ?  And 
who  can  explaJlD  the  mode  of  action  of  the  large  dose  any  more 
than  of  the  smaller  one?  If  diseases  disappeai*  of  themael" 
under  suitable  diet  and  regimen,  or  if  the  small  dooos  aflSird 
the  aid  required,  why  should  patients  be  "  wcumbered  with  ass 
ance,"  or  their  recovery  be  retarded  or  jeopardized,  by  tbe 
unwieldly  and  often  injurious  interference  of  large  doses  of 
poisonous  drugs  ?  Why  has  it  so  often  been  said  tliat  '^  the  remedy 
proved  worse  than  the  disease  ?" 

6.  Homoeopathy  is  not  a  "  liumbng?'^  Neitlier  are  tliose  who 
profess  it  "  knaves  or  fools,  swindlers  or  donkeys.''  "Were  the 
matter  a  piece  J)f  deceit,  it  is  not  likely  to  ha+e  had  the  steady 
tfuccess  whiekits  opjxments  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  attetds 
its  practice.  A  short  time,  at  any  rate,  would  expose  its  fidlatfy. 
An  ingenious  and  plausible  advocate  might  make  im  hypotheiis 
popular  but  he  could  never  obtain  extensive  belief  in  the  statement 
of  a  supposed  faof  which  every  day's  observation  pi'oved  to  be 
untrue.  As  to  the  hard  names,  they  are  no  arguments,  and  Aere- 
fore  must  remain  unanswered,  except  by  the  ot)eervation  that  they 

fenerally  betray  a-  weak  cause  on  the  side  of  those  who  use  thooL 
len  conscious  of  integrity  can  afibrd  to  despise  tliem.  We  are 
forbidden,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  return  miling  for  rsSIng; 
what  we  wish  is  that  om*  medical  brethren  would  study  our  science 
and  instead  of  abusing  tts^  help  to  improve  it^  for  the  benefit  ef 
our  own  and  fiiture  generations.  When  anv  one  speaks  diwe- 
spectfully  of  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  Iiq  may  be  veir  fitly 
rebuked,  as  Dr.'  Ilalley  was  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton: — "I  have 
studied  these  things — ^you  have  not." 

7.  IIoMCEOPATHY  IS  A  Qenebal  FACT, — {t  principle — a  Imtt  cf 
nature.     All  nature    is  exquisitely  arranged'  and  governed  by 

Serfect  laws, — the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power, 
'he  discoveiy  of  these  general  facts  has  marked  epochs  in  tbe 
annals  of  mankind.  What  consequences  have  followed  the  dis- 
covery that  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  when  tVcetomove  horizontallT, 
always  turns  one  of  its  extremities  towawls  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  ?    And  what  will  follow  from  the  further  tact,  so  reoeotly 
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diicovered  hy  CErsted^  that  when  this  bar  is  snrronnded  by  a  car- 
xeDt  of  electricity,  its  direction  is  altered,  at  will,  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  as  is  seen  in  the  electric  telegraph  ?    Who  attempts 
to  explain  or  to  ridioiUe  these  thin^  2    They  are  Faots.    Newton 
disoovered  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  matter  in  the  attracting  bodies,,  and  in  inverse  propoitioa 
to  the  square  of  their  distances.     Doubtless  many  other  propor* 
tioDs  are  possible^  but  this  is  the  one  fixed  upon  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Great  Gk>d.    Dalton  discovered  that  the  elements  of  matter, 
when  combining  chemically  with   each  other,  always  do  so  in 
certain  fixed  proportions; — for  example,  oxygen  combines  with 
hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  by  weight  to  one ;  this 
is  kql  interesting  particular  fact,  but  it  becomes  muOh  more  impor- 
tant when  it  is  known  to  be  a  general  fact,  that  oxrgan  will 
combine  in  the  same  proportion  of  eight  parts  by  weight  with  a 
fixed  weight  of  every  other  element ;  as  with  six  of  cai4x>n,  six- 
teen of  sulphur,  fifteen  of  phosphorus,   thirty-five  of  chlorine, 
twenty-seven  of  iron,  thirty-one  of  copper,  &c.,  and  these  likewise 
with  each  other  in  the  same  proportions  in  which  they  combine 
with  oxygen ;   as  thirty-five  of  chlorine  with  one  of  hydrogen, 
twenty-seven  of  iron,  thirty-one  of  copper,  &c.,  &c.     Here  is  a 
law  of  nature,  absolutely  unalterable  by  us,  and  yet  it  is   most 
evident  that  these  proportions  of  combination  tmgtu  have  been 
very  different ;  they  are  so  arranged  by  infinite  wiMun — we  can- 
not tell  why — shall  toe  ridicule  the  arrangement  t     So  we  can 
imagine  many  laws  of  healing,  but  our  business  is  to  discover,  if 
possible,  tlie  actual  one.    The  evidence  in  favor  of  similia  simili- 
buscurantur,  is^already ffloat,  and  is  increasing  daily.    It  cloima 
to  be  received  aTa  'genefal  j'act  unless  it  can  be  set  aside  by  good 
evidence  to  the  contrary.    Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  ordinary 
medicine  is  without  a  rule,  and  even  as  contended  for  by*  tha 
present  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicianfi,  "incapable" 
of  receiving  one.     It  is,  consequently,  in  the  oonditioH  of  ships 
before  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass.    If  then  a  rule  m 
found,  how  groat  must  be  its  value  1     It  is  not  possible  to  over-rate 
the  value  of  a  well-founded  principle  in  any  branch  of  science,  for 
*^  principles  built  upon  the  unerring  foundation  of  observations  and 
experiments  must  necessarily  stand  good  till  the  dissolution  oi 
nature  itself." — Emerson,  in  Newton's  Principia,  vol.  8,  p.  86. 

8.  Homoeopathy  ia  a  practical  fact.  It  is  not  a  speculative 
theory  to  be  reasoned  upon  in  the  closet,  but  a  fact  to  b(«  observed 
at  thu  bedside;  it  is  no  metaphysical  subject,  to  be  logici'lly  shovm 
by  a  priori  reasoning  to  be  absurd ;  it  is  no  piece Jof  pDrumption 
and  impudence  to  be  put  down  **  by  authority,"  as  the  c  >nncil  of 
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onr  Koyal  Colle^  of  Surgeons  happily  acknowledges ;  it  is  a  M 
to  be  examined,  like  the  statement  of  any  other  ^eu^,  upon  etndence. 
We  are  not  called  apon  to  sit  down  and  imagine  its  pMOssibility,  or 
its  impossibility,  but  we  are  urgently  pressed  to  observe  whether 
it  be  true  or  not.  Hundreds  of  credible  witnesses  tell  us  thai  til 
curable  diseases  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  cured  by  the  new 
method.  This  is  asserted  asHT  factT  Is  it  true }  xhis  is  the 
question.  Try  the  medicines — why  should  you  not  ?  The  inter- 
ests of  humanity  require  it.  If  th^  succeed,  it  is  a  great  blessing; 
if  they  fail,  publish  the  failures.  This  is  the  only  lair  and  hoceBt 
way  to  oppose  Homoeopathy,  and  in  no  other  way  is  it  likely  to 
be  opposed  with  success. 

9.  Homoeopathy  stands  upon  its  comparative  merits.  ThiB 
must  be  the  test  of  all  methoids  of  treating  disease.  There  is  do 
absolute  preservation  from  suffering  in  a  smixil  world,  nor  any  de- 
liverance from  death.  ^^  There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war."  And 
as  aU  generations  have  died  under  the  old  method,  so,  should  the 
new  one  prevail,  all  generations  will  continue  to  die  under  it. 
This  consideration  should  render  disputants  on  both  sides  sober- 
minded.  Medical  men  are  engaged  in  an  unequal  contest ;  the 
great  enemy  will  always  conquer  at  last ;  but  the  question  is  a  fiiir 
and  rational  one, /rom  which  class  of  means  do  we  actually  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  relief  from  oodily  sufferings  and  by  whkk 
is  the  apparent  approach  cf  death  most  frequently  warded  offi  This 
reduces  the  whole  matter  to  what  would  seem  to  be  its  proper 
shape — a  practical  question — What  will  do  me  most  good  when 
I  am  ill } 

10.  The  old  method  is  unsatisfactory.  This  is  admitted  by 
almost  all  medical  authorities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  fo> 
ward  quotations  in  support  of  this  statement ;  they  might  be  had 
in  abundance^.but  the  fact  is  so  notorious  that  the  differing  of 
doctors  has  become  a  proverb ;  in  short,  there  is  no  opposition  of 
sentiment  or  of  practice,  too  great  not  to  be  frequently  met  with. 
I  well  remember  the  reply  made  to  me  by  an  eminent  and  old 
practitioner  when  I  was  a  pupil — who  saw  the  distress  I  was  in  on 
perceiving  the  uncertain  condition  of  medical  knowledge— "If 
there  be  nothing  true  in  medicine,  there  is  in  surgery,  so  you  mnst 

S've  your  mind  to  that  /"  The  old  medicine  is  in  the  condition 
at  astronomy  was  in  before  Newton,  and  in  a  worse  condition 
than  chemistry  was  in  before  Dalton ;  many  valuable  isolated  ftcts 
known,  but  no  golden  thread,  no  law  of  nature  discovered,  by 
which  a  host  of  conflicting  conjectures  might  be  dissipated,  aid 
facts  reduced  to  an  intelligible  order. 

11.  Homoeopathy  is  simple  and  intelligible.  However  abenri 
the  rule  may  appear  to  some,  it  is,  practically,  a  plain  ooo,  anj 


becomes  to  thoee  who  follow  it,  more  easy  and  more  satisfactoiy 
every  day.     It  is  wot  pretended  that  it  can  be  carried  out  without 
Berious  labor •    The  law  of  scravity  is  abundantly  plain  and  simple,  .^r 
but  ti^ere  are  plenty  of  difficulties,  notwithstanding,  in  working 
out  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion. 

12.  Homoeopathy  gains  by  comparison.  It  is  more  successful 
than  the  old  system.  This  comparison  can  be  instituted  in  two 
ways — by  the  statistics  of  public  institutions,  and  bv  those  converts 
from  the  old  practice  who  nave  tried  it  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
oompare  with  each  other  the  results,  in  their  own  hands,  of  the  >^ 
two  methods.    As  an  illustration  of  the  former  mode  of  compari- 


son, the  following  abstract  drawn  from  Dr.  Bouth!s  statistics,  (in 
the  '^  Fallacies  ot  Homoeopathy,"  may  be  given:— 

HoMCBOPATAio  TasATMsirr.  AxxopATBio  Thsatmeht. 

Deaths  per  oe&L  Deaths  per  eemt 

Inflammation  of  Lungs,. 5.7 ..^  ..»•.... 24. 

Pleurisy, 3. ........--....--  13. 

Inflammation  of  Bowels, 4.     :.. .•••...•.••... 13. 

Dysentery, 3 22. 

All  Diseases,  .... 4.4 10.5 

When,  in  1886,  the  Asiatic  Cholera  attached,  as  aa^nrffd  scourge, 
the  city  of  Vienna,  all  the  hospitals  were  fitted  up  to  receive  cases 
indiscriminately,  as  they  occurred ;  one  was  a  Homoeopathic  hos- 
pital, but  under  the  inspection  of  two  Allopathic  physicians.  The 
authorized  report,  when  the  epidemic  had  done  its  work  of  death^ 
was  tins: 

Mortality  in  the  Horn.  Hospital.        Mortality  in  the  Alio.  HospitaL 
Under  33  per  cent,  66  per  eeat 

Two-thirds  recovered  in  the  one,  and  two-thirds  died  in  the  other. 
See  the  well-known  book,  Austria  and  its  Institutions,  by  Mr.  W, 
R.  Wilde,  M.  R.  I.  A. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  this  country 
have  been  similarly  successful.  When  it  visited  Liverpool,  in 
1849,  it  was  of  a  virulent  character.  During  the  week  endingon 
the  18th  of  August,  the  number  of  doaths  amounted  to  572.  The 
total  number  of  doaths  in  Liverpool  fi*om  Cholera,  from  May  20th 
to  October  6th,  was  5,098.  The  population  of  liie  town  at  that 
time  was  360,000.  The  mortality  by  cholera  was  therefore  about 
1.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The  mortality  out  of  the 
cases  of  cholera  was  46  per  cent,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
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medical  officer  of  health :  the  mortality  among  those  treated  Ho- 
moeopathically  was  25  per  cent. 

Many  other  statistics  might  be  added  leading  to  the  samp 
conclusion. 

The  second  mode  of  comparison  rests  in  the  bosom  of  each  pri- 
vate practitioner.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated,  so  far  as 
I  am  at  present  informed,  every  practitioner  who  has,  with  suffi- 
cient care  and  perseverance,  studied  Homoeopathy,  has  embraced 
it ;  and  I  liave  not  yet  heard  of  one  who  has  deserted  its  ranks 
because  he  hew  been  disappointed  as  to  the  efficacy  and  superiority 
of  this  mode  of  treatment.  For  myself,  I  may  be  permitted  to  st^ 
that,  having  pitwticed  the  old  method  for  many  years  with  success, 
and  having  no^  devoted  myself  for  some  time  to  the  new  mode, 
while  I  at  once  acknowledare  that  the  study  is  laborious  and  not 
without  its  difficulties,  I  am  persuaded  tltat  it  is  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  I  ventui-e  to  engage  that  if  my  medical  brcthrcn  will 
try  such  plants  as  the  following,  prepared  as  we  now  use  tlicm,  in 
the  cases  for  which  they  are  inaicatcd  by  the  law  of  sirailia,  they 
will  be  greatly  surprised  and  gratified  by  their  beneficial  efiecte: 

Aconite,  Belladonna, 

Bryonia*  Arnica, 

'ChamcHiiilla,  Pulsatilla, 

Ipecaonanha,  Nuz  Vomica,  &c.,  <fec. 

13.  Homoeopathy  is  medical  treatment.    It  is  not  the  do-nothing 
system  which  it  is  represented  to  be  by  opponents  who  thus  only 
betray  their  ignorance.    When  fever  and  aysentery  were  dcsolatinff 
^   •  many  parts  of  Ireland  in  1847,  one  of  the  places  which  sufierec 

most  was  Bantry,  near  Skibbcix3cn,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Diu-iiig 
ten  weeks  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases  were  treated  honioeo- 
pathically  by  Mr.  Kid,  at  their  own  homes,  amid  all  the  \vrctclied- 
ness  of  famine;  the  mortality  from  fever  was  less  than  two  per 
cent.,  and  from  dysentery  fourteen  i>er  cent.      During  the  same 

i>eriod  many  were  ti*eated  on  the  old  method  in  the  Bautr)^  Union 
ilospital,  with  the  advantages  of  proper  ventilation,  attendance, 
nourishment,  &c.,  and  fi-om  the  report  of  Dr.  Tnckey,  the  physi- 
cian, the  mortality  from  fever  was  more  than  thirteen  per  cent, 
and  from  dysentery  thirty-six  jjer  cent. 

At  the  same  time  another  Fever  Ilospital  was  opened  for  similar 
leases  occurring  among  the  emigrants  from  Ireland  to  this  country, 
u  which  the  medical  man  tells  us  lie  abatained  from  all  inter- 
erence^  and  remained  passively  watching  the  cases,  orfering  them 
ree  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  confinement  to  bed ;  water,  or 
nilk.and  water,  being  given  as  drinks.    lie  congratulates  himsdf 
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apon  tlie  snccces  attendant  npon  tluis  allowing  the  cases  to  take 
their  natural  course,  undisturbed  by  medicine ;  the  deaths  from 
fever  in  this  hospital  were  ten  per  cent.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  together  the  results  of  the  three 
methods ; — tlie  ordinary  system  ot  medicine,  no  medicine  at  all, 
and  tlie  Homoeopathic  medicine.  The  deaths  from  fevers  are  thus 
reported: — under  ordinary  medicine  above  thirteen  per  cent.; 
mider  no  medicine  at  all,  ten  per  cen.t;  under  Homoeopathic 
medicine,  less  than  two  per  cent. ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  tkat  is 
doing  something  and  gaining  by  it ;  while  by  the  same  compari- 
son, giving  lai'ge  doses  of  medicines  is  doing  something  inaeed, 
but  losing  by  it.      '  " 

14.  Iloraceopathy  ;*  a  practical  jpiicle.  It  is  not,  like  Hydro- 
patliy,  a  single  remedy  to  be  applied  in  the  treatment  of  every 
disease  ;  it  is  a  guide  or  mle  to  direct  us  in  the  use  of  all  remedies. 
the  medical  practitioner  who,  ibr  years,  has  felt  and  mourned 
over  the  bewildered  condition  of  his  professional  knowledge — the 
conti'adictions  of  his  theories,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  liEicts,  id 
the  only  person  who  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  any  principle 
capable  of  affording  him  a  light  to  guide  his  path.  Few  intelligent 
persons,  however,  can  have  failed  to  discover,  from  their  inter- 
course with  physicians,  that  ordinary  medicine  is  in  an  unsettled 
and  benighted  condition.  It  has  many  valuable  faefo,  it  has  many 
excellent  remedies ;  but  the  facts  are  isolated,  or  ccrrmected  only 
by  false  hypotheses,  and  the  remedies  are  made  use  of  in  such  a 
vague  manner,  and  in  such  destructive^  doses,  that  the  value  of  the 
one,  and  the  excellence  of  the  other,  are  either  greatly  impaired  or 
converted  into  injuries. 

15.  HomaBopathy  is  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  the  medicine^  not 
of  the  dose.  The  aose  is,  as  yet,  a  question  of  experience.  The 
law  of  similia  is  an  admirable  guide  in  the  selection  of  an  appro- 
priate remedy  in,  any  case  of  disease ;  but  the  only  information  it 
affords  in  the  choice  of  the  dose  is  this,  that  it  must  be  a  smaller 
one  than  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  similar  symptoms  in  health. 
How  small  sl  dose  this  is,  must  be  asceiiained  by  trial,  until  some 
general  fact  or  law  can  happily  be  discovered,  which  shall  consti- 
tute a  guide  to  the  dose,  as  the  law  of  similia  does  to  the 
medicine.  I  venture  to  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  that  this  will 
be  accomplished. 

16.  Ilomceopathy  aims  at  eradicating^  or  permanently  curing 
Oie  (Unease^  wherever  this  is  possible,  not  merely  at  affording  pal- 
liative relief.  This  constitutes  another  great  feature  of  the  new 
uiethod,  and  again  points  out,  in  a  striking  manner,  its  superiority 
over  the  old  mode.  If  the  symptoms  of  an  ailment  ai'e  cured  by 
the  operation  of  the  remedy  upon  the  constitution,  the  cause  of 
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those  symptoms,  or  the  pathological  condition,  is,  in  all  pro1)a- 
bility,  permanently  removed.  In  seeking  to  effect  this,  no  other 
mischief  is  occasioned.  How  often  has  not  this  case  occurred— r 
patient  is  suffering  from  cough,  medicines  called  expectoraots  are 
prescribed ;  at  the  next  visit  the  cough  is  somewhat  relieved,  but 
the  expectorants  have  unfortunately  produced  "nausea,  and  the  ap- 
petite is  gone ;  mineral  acids  are  ordered  to  improve  the  tone  of 
tlie  stomach,  and  to  restore  appetite ;  at  the  following  visit,  the 
appetite  is  better,  but  the  acid  has  irritated  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels,  and  has  produoed  diarrhoea ;  to  check  this,  astrin- 
gents must  be  given,  which  have  occasioned,  by  the  time  of  the 
next  visit,  a  return  or  aggravation  of  the  cough,  and  thus  the 
round  has  to  He  re^commenced.  Who  does  no<  see  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  such  a  system  ?  But  the  greatest  of  all 
difiSculties  of  the  old  mode  of  treatment  is  this — ^to  decide  the 
point  whether  depleting  and  lowering  measures,  antiphlogistics,  as 
they  are  called,  are  indicated,  or  the  opposite  remedies,  stimulants 
and  tonics.  The  most  eminent  and  experienced  practitioners  not 
untrequently  differ  in  their  opinions  upon  this  important  pointy 
even  when,  humanly  speaking,  the  life  of  the  patient  hangs  upon 
the  decision.  Now  this  acknowledged  and  gi-ave  diflSculty  is 
greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  uhjH^  the  new  method ; 
the  group  uf  ejrmptoms  has  to  be  taken,  and  a  similar  group  found, 
belonging  te-tiiny  remedy ;  that  is  the  remedy  most  likely  to  be 
useful,  by  whatever  name     it  has  been  usual  to  designate  it. 

17.  Homoeopathy  economizes  the  vital  potoers^  It  does  not,  like 
bleeding,  and  purgmg,  and  salivating,  and  sweating,  draw  largejj 
upon   tlie  remaining  strength  of  the  patient^  already,  pertmpa 

f;reat]y  reduced  by  his  sufferings.  Homoeopathy  lets  well  alone^ 
ta  medicines  act  only  upon  the  diseased  organ.  If  the  head  b> 
sick,  it  does  not  add  to  this  sickness,  a  complaint  in  the  intestines, 
which  strong  purgatives  must  do ;  if  the  lungs  be  inflamed,  it  does 
not  also  bring  on  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  a  blister  does. 
The  beneficial  consequence  of  this  method  is  conspicuous  in  the 
speedy  return  of  the  patient  to  his  accustomed  health  and  occupa- 
tion. When  the  acute  disease  is  removed,  which  is  often  in  an 
unusually  short  space  of  time,  the  patient  is  well;  he  has  no  tedious 
convalescence,  requiring  wine  and  bitters. 

18.  HomoEopathy  7>  ^ff?/i/«  and  agreeable.  K  the  new  mode  of 
treatment  be  found  on  trial  to  be  on^  as  efficacious  as  the  old  uue 
it  ougnt  to  be  pretended  on  account  of  its  gentleness  and  pleasant- 
ness ;  how  much  more  if  it  succeed  better.  The  action  of  ^he 
medicines  in  point  of  fact,  is  found  to  bo  such  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  tlic  severe  measures  and  nauseous  doses  hitherto  had 
recourse  to.    The  medicines  are  tasteless,  or  nearly  so,  themselves. 
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and  they  do  not  need  the  aid  of  snch  fonnidaUe  adjuncts 
bleeding,  and  blistering,  and  setons,  and  issues,  and  canterisations, 
and  moxas.  Ab-eadj,  indeed,  the  beneficial  influence  of  Homoeo- 
pathy in  this  respect,  npon  the  general  practice,  has  been  greatly 
felt.  In  the  year  1827,  I  attended  the  hospital  in  Paris  which  was 
in  charge  of  [Baron  Larrey,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Armj^f  Napo- 
leon. At  every  morning's  visit,  he  had,  among  his  numerous 
attendants,  two  ^4nternes^  or  dressers,  as  they  are  called  at  the 
London  hospitals,  accoutred  in  this  manner ; — one  carried  a  small 
chafing  dish  with  fire  in  it,  the  other  a  box  containing  a  number  of 
actual  cauteries,  (irons  like  small  pokers,)  and  a  pair  of  bellows. 
As  we  passed  from  bed  to  bed,  one  or  more  of  the  suffering  occu- 
pants was  sure  to  be  ordered  the  cautery,  when  o^e  of  the  irons 
was  immediately  placed  in  the  chafing  dish,  the  bellows  were  ap- 
plied, and  as  soon  as  the  instrument  was  brilliantly  red  hot,  the 
Baron  would  take  it  in  his  hand  and  deliberately  draw  two  or  three 
lines  on  the  flesh  of  the  patient.  Now,  surely,  to  see  banished  for 
ever,  not  only  sucb-paintul  methods  as  this,  but  everything  which 
approaches  to  it,  must  be  a  consuncunation  to  he  wished  for. 

19.  Homoeopathy  administers  one  medicine  at  a  time.  This  is 
another  great  improvement.  How  was  it  possible  ever  to  attain 
to  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  any 
drag,  so  long  as  several  were  always  combineid  together  when 
riven  to  a  patient  ?  In  the  days  of  Sydenham,  the  famer  of  Eng- 
fish  medicine,  sixty  or  eightj'  medicines  were  mixed  together  in 
the  favorite  prescriptions ;  this  number  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  time  of  Sydenham,  but.  so  long  as  onl;|^  two  medicines 
are  given  together,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
effects  of  either. 

20.  The  Homoeopathic  Physician  learns  the  properties  of  drugs 
by  expe^nments  upon  himself^  not  upon  his  patients.  That  the  con- 
trary has  been  the  plan  hitherto  aaopted,  is  notorious.  How  many 
poor  people  have  Seen  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  our  hospitals,  lest  they  should  have  **  experiences"  tried 
upon  them ! 

The  only  certain  way  of  learning  the  real  efiects  of  drugs  upon 
man's  health,  is  totidminister  them  experimentally  to  healthy  per- 
B0D8.  None  have  thought  of  this  method,  so  far  as  appeai*s,  except 
the  iUnstrious  Haller  and  Hahnemann ;  none  have  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  except  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples. 

\i  is  evident  that  the  properties  of  medicinal  substances  must  be 
ascertained  :&y  some  kind  of  experiment;  the  question  in  dispute  is 
this,  is  it  best  to  try  these  experiments  upon  sick  persons,  or  upon 
healthy  ones  t  Shall  the  physician  get  his  knowledge  by  experi- 
menting upon  his  patients  J  or  upon  himself?    The  practitioners  of ' 


IB  What  is  bgiksopatht  ! 

Ihe  old  Bchod  pursue  the  foimer  method,  those  of  the  new  qds  the 
latter.     What  does  the  patient  say  ? 

21.  Homoeopathy  is  applicable  to  acute  as  voell  as  to  ckronic 
diseases.  When  the  discovery  was  first  announced  to  the  world  by 
Hahnemann,  he  did  not  carry  its  application  further  than  to 
chronic  diseases — ^to  ailments  continuing  for  a  long  time.  And 
the  impression  is  still  general  that  such  treatment  may  podsiblj 
avail  where  there  is  abundance  of  time^  but  what  is  to  be  done  in 
cases  of  emergency  2  Acute  disease  with  immediate  danger — ^how 
can  yon  trust  Homoeopathy  then?  The  answer  to  this  grave 
question  which  manifola  experience  gives,  as  indeed  may  be  partly 
gathered  from  the  statistics  of  Cholera  and  other  acute  diseases, 
given  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  this,  that  it  is  able  to  grapple  with 
the  most  dangerous  and  sudden  attacks  of  disease  Tnore  successfully 
than  any  Qtker  known  method  of  treatment. 

22.  Homoeopathy  is  prepared  for  any  Tieto  form  of  disease,  fir 
better  than  the  old  method.  This  fact  was  very  strikingly  exhibited 
tDun  the  appearance  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Europe.  The  various 
Colleges  of  Physicians  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  formidable  stranger ;  and  when  called  upon  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  to  issue  advice  and  directions,  nothing  could  be 
more  painful  than  the  visible  inconsistencies  andunsatislactoriness 
of  their  multiform  recommendations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Homceopathic  practitioners,  whether  in 
Hussia  or  in  Austria,  in  France,  the  United  States  or  in  England, 
found  the  true  remedies  without  co-operation  and  without  difBculty, 
and  they  proved  wonderfully  successful.  Hahnemann  himsdf 
published  a  tract  pointing  out  the  proper  treatment,  from  the  de^ 
scription  he  had  read  of  the  disease  before  he  had  seen  a  case. 

This  point  was  with  Sydenham  a  great  source  of  perplexity. 
*'This  at  least,"  says  he,  "I  am  convinced  of;  viz.,  that  epidemic 
diseases  differ  from  one  another  like  north  and  south,  and  that  the 
remedy  which  would  cure  a  patient  at  the  beginning  of  a  year, 
will  kill  him,  perhaps,  at  the  close.  Again,  mat  when  once  bj 
good  fortune,'!  have  hit  upon  the  true  and  proper  line  of  practice 
that  this  or  that  fever  requires,  I  caa,  (with  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,)  by  taking  my  aim  in  the  same  direction,  generally  suc- 
ceed in  my  results.  This  lasts  until  the  first  form  of  epiaemic 
becomes  extinct,  and  until  a  fresh  one  sets  in.  Then  I  am  again 
in  a  quandary^  and  am  puzzled  to  think  how  I  can  give  relief.  .  . 
•  .  .  It  is  more  than  I  can  do  to  avoid  risking  the  lives  of  one 
or  two  of  the  liret  who  apply  to  me  as  patients.**^*  ISiis  is  the 
confession  of  a  man  entitled,  for  his  truthfulness  and  his  genius, 
•—  •" — •*"••  —  - '      li  -  I     ■  -.  ^      _ 

•  Works  of  SjdeDliam,  Vol.  i.  p.  33.    Sj^denham  Society^  Biitiou. 
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to  the  highest  admkation.  The  difficulty,  thongh  not  perbapB  al- 
ways 80  trankly  acknowledged,  has  been  always  ielt  until  now  ;-— 
it  is  not  a  difficulty  in  Homoeopathy. 

23.  Homoeopathy  carries  into  detail^wfuzt  all  medicine  is  in  the 
general.  Medicines  are'  not  tbod,  but  poisons ; — ^not  materialB 
which  of  themselvse  can  preserve  or  produce  health.  They  are 
all  naturaly  inimical  to  the  human  body,  but  when  that  body  is  in 
a  state  of  disease,  *they  are  found,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  some- 
times to  assist  in  restoring  it  to  health. 

Medicine  in  the  general^  is  poison  to  the  healthy  frame  of  man, 
and  a  remedy  to  that  frame  when  sick  ;  this  is  admitted  by  all, 
and  this  is  Homoeopathy  in  the  general ;  why  not  then  have  H^y* 
mceopathy  in  Setait  ?  Why  not  first  ascertain  what  sy^toms  each 
poifon  produces,  when  taken  in  health  ?  and  why  not  rive  it  as 
a  reme^  lor  similar  symptoms  in  natural  disease  ?  Medical  men 
have  been  experimenting  in  the  treatment  of  disease  for  many  cen- 
turies, why  not  try  this  experiment  i  Our  opponents  admit  in 
general  what  tbisy  ridicule  and  oppose  when  carni|d  out  in 
particulars. 

24.  Finally,  Homoeopathy  relates  only  to  the  administwtttion  of 
remedies^  and  detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  collateral 
Iwranches  of  the  science  of  medicine.  It  leaves* Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy, Chemistry,  dEc,  unadeeted.  The  Homoeopathic  Physician 
ODght  to  be  as  accomplished  in  these .  and  other  deppjtments  of 
knowledge,  as  his  fellow  practitioner  of  the  old  school;  and  he  is 
more  'likely  than  the  other  to  turn  all  such  knowledge  to  the 
beneficial  account  of  his  patient. 

This  is  a  brief  ^(position  of  the  leading  features  of  Homoeopathy. 
They  would  admit  of  being  much  more  copiously  enlar^d  upon, 
but  the  aim  has  been  to  make  a  few  points  so  dear  that  iTmay  not 
be  doubtful  what  we  are  contending  for.  We  should  be  glad  to 
be  fairly  met  with  facts  and  amiments,  but  in  the  place  of  these 
we  have  ridicule  and  abuse.  In  time,  perhaps,  the  tables  will  turn, 
and  then  no  doubl.  Punch  will  find  it  much  more  easy  to  satirize 
the  face  contorted  at  the  sight  of  the  "black  draught"  about  to  be 
swallowed,  or  the  iarber's  pole  and  bandage  for  bleeding,  which  he 
wfll  verv  likely  graphically  illustrate  as  one  of  the^  last  relics  of 
barbar-ism^  than  lie  has  hitherto  done  any  of  the  facts  belonging  to 
Homoeopathy. 

But  surely  any  proposal,  such  as  is  explained  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  even  if  theipe  be  but  a  chance  that  it  may  be  instrumental  in 
diminishing  the  wifferings  of  our  fellow  men,  deservea  to*  be  re- 
ceived with  something  more  decorous  than  ridicule.  '^  Those  who 
reject  it,  or  who  cast  it  out  of  the  %ay.  as  unworthy  of  inquiry, 
must  do  so  on  their  own?  responsibility."     If  they  decline  "to 
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search  all  things  that  may  pieeent  even  the  shadow^of  a  chance  tf 
bringing  them  more  nearly  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  the ' 
Creator  has  instituted  tor  the  goyernment  of,  the  world,  and  espe-* 
cially  M{ith  thoao  np^n  whieh  he  has  causedt  the  preeeryation  of 
health  ix>  depend,  let  them  recognize  Ihat  it  will  be  yain  for  tt^m, 
in  anj.after  nonr  of  hopelessness,  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  avert 
their  own  premature  death,  or  the  death  of  a  relafive  or  friend,  to 
rely  on  the  hacknied  consolation,  that  the  calamity  is-to  be  resided 
as  a  new  instance  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  and  not  as 
the  penalty  of  having  willfully  blinded  themselves  t9  any  lig^t 
benencently  set  before  them,  the  reception  of  which  migh^  have 
insured  their  preservation."* 

S  tfaeir  reception/'  by  M.  B.  Sampeon,  p.  9f  • 
BuGBt,  NOVEM BBS  11th,  1852. 
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"For  if  I  be  an  oflfeuilcr,  or  have  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I 
refuse  not  to  die :  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these  accuse 
mc,  no  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them.     I  appeal  unto  Ca'sar." — St.  1*aul. 
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Many  years  ago,  an  individual  of  some  eminence,  thought  he 
had  good  reason  for  leaving  the  Regular  School,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  embracing  doctrine  which  that  school  called  here- 
sy. The  fact  was  considered  remarkable  at  the  time :  he  had 
been  an  ardent  advocate  of  his  earlier  views,  and  was  not  only  pres- 
ent at  the  murder  of  a  **  quack  " — ^I  am  using  modern  language 
though  narrating  an  ancient  event — ^but  '^  consenting ''  thereto, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  concluded  to  change  his  course,  he 
was  prosecuting  a  journey  to  a  distant  city  for  the  sake  of  arrest- 
ing other  "  quacks,''  and  delivering  them  to  the  power  of  the  Reg- 
ular School.  His  subsequent  course  was  not  a  pleasant  one — for 
nuuiy  years  he  was  unceasingly  persecuted  by  his  former  com- 
panions, imprisoned,  scourged,  stoned,  till  finally  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  just  at  a  time  when  their  passions  were  aroused  to  the  ut- 
most, and  there  was  but  a  step  between  him  and  death.  At 
this  juncture,  he  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  regular,  le- 
gitimate school,  by  an  armed  force,  which  happily  for  him,  held 
sway  in  those  parts.  Escaped  from  this  danger,  and  an  assassi- 
nation, which  forty  of  the  Regulars  had  prepared  for  him,  he  at 
length  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  adversaries  before  a 
court  of  justice.  The  questions  raised  by  these  adversaries  were 
upon  matters,  about  which  the  court  was  not  conversant,  where- 
upon the  prisoner  was  asked,  whether  he  wbhed  to  be  tried  upon 
these  allegations,  by  the  Regular  fraternity.  Having  had  sever- 
al tastes  of  what  they  deemed  justice,  he  put  himself  quite  out  of 
their  reach,  at  once  and  for  ever,  by  exclaiming  I  appeal  unto 

C^SAB. 

History  repeats  itself,  and  the  acts  of  one  age,  with  a  few  tri- 
fling modifications,  are  the  acts  of  another.  As  the  Regular  the- 
ological school  was,  in  the  days  just  referred  to,  a  persecuting 
power,  so  is  the  self-styled  regular  medical  school  in  these  later 
times.  Heretofore  these  attacks  have  been  made — in  this  city  at 
least — ^in  presence  of  confiding  students  in  their  colleges,  or  with- 
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in  tho  safe  precincts  of  some  Army  Examining  Boai*d,  but  lately 
a  more  serions  assault  has  been  made — ^in  a  solenm  court  of  just- 
ice— ^nnder  an  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  for  its  truthful- 
ness .  Tho  publicity  and  solemnity  of  this  assault  upon  the  honor 
of  Homoeopathic  Physicians,  here  and  elsewhere,  are  such, 
that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  in  silence.  Ejiowing  M 
well  how  vain  it  would  be  to  bring  the  case  before  any  medical 
tribunal,  an  appeal  is  again  made  to  CaBsar,  that  is,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  public.  Let  the  public  decide,  whether  in  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  we  are  truthfully  characterized ;  ■  and  if  the  tes- 
timony disgraces  anybody,  let  the  public  decide  who  is  disgraced. 
To  give  minutely  the  occasion  of  this  testimony  being  render- 
ed, would  be  unduly  to  lengthen  the  present  narrative.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Freer,  Examining  Surgeon  to  the  Enrol- 
ling Board  in  this  city,  was  called  upon  to  answer  certain  char- 
ges made  to  the  Government  touching  the  manner  in  which  he 
perfoimed  his  functions.  And  here  is  that  part  of  the  evidence 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned : 

DB.   JONATHAN  ALLSN. 

^^  Jonathan  A.  Allen — ^have  resided  in  Chicago  five  years — ^have 
been  teacher  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  ever  since  my  residence  ux  this  city — ^have  been 
connected  with  two  other  Medical  Colleges  most  of  the  time  since 
1848 — the  old  Indiana  College  and  the  Medical  Depai-tment  of 
Michigan.  The  term  *  Physician*  is  an  old  one,  and  as  its  origin 
suggests,  was  intended  to  mclude  those  who  studied  the  laws  of 
nature.  As  ordinarily  employed  and  understood  by  physicians, 
it  means  those  who  study  the  laws  of  nature  with  reference  to 
health  and  disease — technically  we  call  such  a  man  a  Doctor,  be- 
cause he  is  learned  in  the  laws  of  health  and  disease.  Homceo- 
pathists,  to  my  knowledge,  ai-e  not  recognized  as  legitimate  phy- 
sicians, by  physicians.  Physicians  are  not  used  to  qualify  their 
professions  oy  any  such  adjunct  as  Allopathic  or  Eclectic.  Such 
nomenclature  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  quackery.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Freer — ^his  standing  as  a  teacher,  physician  and 
man  is  among  the  most  eminent  in  this  community,  my  means  of 
knowledge  are  daily  intercourse,  frequent  consultations  and  gen- 
eral reputation.  I  am  what  is  called  by  HomoBopathists,  but  not 
by  intelligent  people,  an  Allopathic  doctor — the  tei-m  is  a  nick 
name. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  a  Homceopathic  Physician  to  be  an  edu- 
cated man,  or  an  educated  man  to  be  honestly  a  Homoeopathic 
Physician.  To  say  Homoeopathic  Physician,  is  as  much  a  sole- 
cism, as  to  say — black  white  bird.  I  call  Homoeopathic  Physi- 
cians, Homoeopathic  doctors,  just  as  we  say      ♦      *      •      Old 


uromen  doctors — Ahorse  doctors — cattle  doctors — Indian  doctors. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  Homoeopathists,  particularly,  for  whom  I 
have  any  esteem  or  respect  as  a  Doctor.  I  am  not  personally 
acquainted  with  any  who  ai*e  graduates  of  any  of  our  Colleges ; 
there  may  be,  just  as  there  ai*e  backsliders  in  all  churches, 

DK.   H.    A.   JOHNSON. 

**Dr.  H.  A,  Johnson — am  physician  and  surgeon  in  Chicago 
Medical  College — ^have  lived  in  Chicago  14  years — ^my  chair  is 
General  Pathology  and  Hygeine — have  been  teacher  in  Rush 
Medical  College — I  think  five  years.  I  define  physician  in  its  med- 
ical sense,  as  applied  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  struc- 
ture and  action  of  the  human  body,  in  2^  state  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  to  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  honest  use  of  all  those 
modes  and  means  that  experience  and  observation  have  shown  to 
be  most  nsefuL 

There  is  no  association  between  ph^rgicians  and  Homoeopath- 
ists ;  they  are  not  recognized  as  physicians.  I  heard  Dr.  Allen's 
testimony  as  to  Homcfeopathic  physicians  generally,  I  agree  with 
him  wholly." 

Now  in  Dr»  Allen's  testimony.  Physicians  are  described  as 
being  those,  '  who  study  the  laws  of  nature  with  reference  to 
health  and  disease.'  Such  men  are  technically  called  Doctors, 
becanse  ^  learned  in  the  laws  of  health  and  disease.'  Accepting 
then  this  definition  of  the  term,  *  Physician,'  let  Dr.  Allen  tell  us 
what  there  is  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cians which  shows  conclusively  that  they  do  not  '  study  the 
laws  of  nature  With  reference  to  health  and  disease,'  or  that  they 
are  not  ^  learned  in  the  laws  of  health  and  disease.'  The  main 
difference  between  Homoeopathists  and  Allopathists,  like  Dr.  Al- 
len, for  instanrce,  is  that  we  believe  that  '  like  cures  like,*  and 
that,  very  minute  doses  of  medicine  have  curative  effect.  Does 
Dr.  Allen  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who  believes  that  *like  cures 
like,'  cannot  study  the  laws  of  nature^  with  reference  to  health 
and  disease,  or,  that  a  man  is  incapacitated  for  this  study,  who 
believes  that  the  hundredth,  or  thousandth,  of  millionth  of  a  grain 
if  ipecac  will  cure  some  kinds  of  nausea  ?  or,  that  this  belief  is 
proof  positive,  of  presumptive  even,  that  he  has  not  stfflied  these 
laws  ?  If  he  does5  let  Csesar  say  whether  such  an  opinion  is  worthy 
of  a  man  of  sense.    But  see  by  what  a  rule  they  measure  us ! 

He  says  again,  *  it  is  evidence  of  quackery  to  use  any  adjunct 
qualifying  our  profession.'  If  we  call  ourselves  Homoeopathic 
physicians,  we  are  ^quacks.'  What  are  we  if  we  go  before  any 
Army  or  navy  Board  and  represent  ourselves  Physicians  simply  ? 
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Why,  then  we  deal  in  subterfuge.  Having  appealed  lo  Ga^ar, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  decide  the  case,  but  I  submit  if  it 
is  not  rather  honesty  which  leads  us  to  qualify  ourselves  as  Hih 
mceopathic  physicians?  Time  was  when  it  was  deemed  by  th^ 
most  of  men  a  disgi*ace  to  be  called  Homoeopathist :  it  was  no 
passport  to  wealth  or  ease  or  respect.  A  way  to  these  had  to  be 
won  through  misrepresentation  and  contempt.  Whether  we  have 
not  raised  ourselves  above  these,  let  CsBsar  judge. 

It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  if  we  are  a  sect  or  party  by 
ourselves,  it  is  not  our  fault.  When  Hahnemann  first  promul- 
gated his  views,  he  had  no  idea  of  foimding  a  medical  sect.  He 
published  them  in  Hufeland's  (an  allopathic)  Journal,  as  long  as 
Hufeland  lived.  At  his  death,  his  successor  refused  to  pubM 
Hahnemann's  articles  any  more,  and  instead  of  being  met  with 
courtesy  and  fair  and  honest  criticism,  he  was  assaulted  with  the 
epithets,  fool — quack— charlatan,  &c.,  &c.,  as  his  disciples  have 
been  to  this  day.  There  would  never  have  been  a  HomoeopatUe 
College,  or  a  Homoeopathic  Journal,  or  a  Homceopathic  Doctor, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  the  physicians  of  Hahnemann's  day, 
and  of  subsequent  times,  had  admitted  us  to  our  rights  in  their 
midst ;  and  received  our  principles  and  modes  of  practice  with 
that  impartial  criticism  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  which 
they  assuredly  will  receive  before  many  years.  Even  now,  this 
dissociation  is  not  of  our  seeking ;  and  we  are  ready  to  harmo- 
nize with  them  and  form  one  true  medical  school^  as  soon  as  they 
come  up  to  our  level;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  society  of  some  of  them,  would  be  an  acquired 
taste. 

In  proceeding.  Dr.  Allen  objects  to  being  called  an  Allopath- 
ist — ^it  is  a  nick  name — ^it  is  not  used  to  designate  him  and  those 
of  his  kind  by  '  intelligent  people.'  Let  us  see  if  that  is  so.  Cer- 
tain people  are  engaged  in  this  city,  at  present,  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  Sanitary  Fair,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people  and 
professions  are  represented  by  Committees.  Dr.  Allen's  friend, 
Dr.  John|pn,  was  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the  Alio- 
pathists.  He  declined  the  honor  very  gracefully,  in  a  public  note, 
but  did  not  state  as  the  reason  that  those  who  tendered  it  were 
not '  intelligent  people.**  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  not.  Dr. 
Allen's  opinion  certainly  should  have  all  the  weight  it  merits. 

Before  the  question  is  put,  however,  whether  these  people  just 
referred  to,  and  all  others  who  call  Drs.  Allen  and  Johnson  'Alio- 
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pathists  arc  *  intelligent  people :'   a  witness  or  two  may  be  heard 
with  advantage. 

And  first  comes  Jno.  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Editor  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Review— a  man  of  learning  and  high  stand- 
ing in  the  British  medical  ranks.  He  was  intelligent  too — at  least 
had  the  credit  of  it.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  John  Forbes, — 
he  was  a  Sir,  by  the  by — ^in  1846,  published  an  article  in  his  Jour- 
nal, entitled  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy  and  Young  Physic'  May 
be  Dr.  Allen  has  never  seen  it — ^probably  Dr.  Brainai*d  has,  as  we 
shall  see  presently  that  his  reading  of  Homoeopathic  literature 
has  been  somewhat  extensive.  In  this  production.  Sir  John 
speaks  of  Homoeopathists  and  Allopathists  and  Hydropathists — 
nay  he  speaks  of  Homoeopathic  '  physicians,'  and  Hydropathical 
*  physicians,'  and  he  was  not  an  adherent  of  our  school  nor  a  de- 
fender of  our  doctrines,  and  if  he  still  lives,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  does,  is  now,  as  he  was  then,  an  Allopathist.  The  term  was 
no  nick  name  with  him.  He  uses  it  freely  to  express  the  side  of 
medicine  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  idea  that  he  was  not  an 
intelligent  man,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  may 
be  called  again — ^for  the  present  he  may  stand  aside. 

Dr.  Pereira  m  his  Materia  Medica  says,  "according  to  the 
Homoeopathists  »  »  *  there  are  only  three  imaginable  modes 
of  employing  medicine,  and  they  are  denominated  Antipathic^ 
HommopathiCy  and  Allopathic^^  and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
three  ipodes  of  cure  through  three  or  four  pages,  but  without  a 
word  of  dissent  as  to  the  term  "  Allopathic."  I  think  it  possible 
that  he  might  have  been  an  intelligent  man — ^he  wrote  a  very  good 
work  on  Materia  Medica,  which  perhaps  is  some  evidence  to  that 
effect.  / 

Here  is  another  witness — ^his  intelligence  is  not  claimed;  but 
what  he  lacks  in  intelligence  he  makes  up  in  bitterness,  so  perhaps 
he  will  be  just  as  acceptable  to  Dr.  Allen.  It  is  Worthington 
Hooker,  M.  D.,  Norwich,  Con.,  In  1852,  or  thereabouts,  he  wrote 
a  very  ferocious  book  about  Homoeopathy.  I  hope  he  still  lives  to 
write  a  better,  though  it  may  be  doubted,  after  the  excoriation 
wbich  Dr.  Marcy,  of  N.  T.,  gave  him.  But  to  the  witness.  He 
says,  *  But  what  is  Allopathy?"  « I  thank  thee,  Jew  1"  « Is  it 
one  thing— one  mode— one  system  ?  By  no  means.  This  term  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  practice,  pursued  by  all  regular  physicians. 
It  is  a  very  extended  and  very  diversified  combination.     It  in- 
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dudes  much  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  bad,  and  the  pmc- 
titioners  of  this  Allopathy  are  some  of  them  bad  practitioners.^^* 

Finally,  the  London  Lancet,  may  be  adduced  on  this  point— the 
intelligence  of  the  witness  being  endorsed.  In  the  Sept  No.  of 
1850,  the  editor  says,  "  Here  then,  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  The  Allopathists  can,"  Ac,  &c.,  and 
Dr.  Steams,  former  President  of  the  TS.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine, 
says,  "  Of  the  two  medical  sects  discoursed  of  in  this  paper, 
HomoBopathists  and  Allopathists,  we  are  well  convinced  that  the 
latter  will  survive,"  Ac.  Allopathic  literature  teems  with  the  use 
of  this  term  as  expressive  of  the  self-styled  reguls^  and  yet  Dr. 
Allen  and  his  colleagues  ignore  it! 

Before  proceeding,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  term  "  regular."  Some  Allopathic  writers  scout  it,  just  as 
Dr.  Allen  scouts  the  designation  Allopathist  Call  them  what  yon 
like,  they  squirm.  The  truth  is  their  cuticle  is  so  very  sensitire 
they  have  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

But  to  proceed.  '^  It  is  impossible  for  a  Homoeopathic  physician 
to  be  an  educated  man,  or  an  educated  man  to  be  a  Homoeopathic 
physician,"  says  Dr.  Allen.  And  why  so,  Dr.  Allen?  Nearly 
all  of  the  elder  part  of  our  branch  of  the  profession  have  Diplo- 
mas from  Allopathic  Schools,  testifying  to  our  being  educated 
men — ^if  we  were  educated  men  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
have  been  diligent  in  our  studies  ever  since,  have  we  become  un- 
educated men,  because  we  believe  that  ^'  like  cures  like,"  or  that 
an  infinitesimal  dose  will  cure  disease?  Does  the  addition  of 
Homoeopathic  reading  to  Allopathic,  dilute  or  neutralize  or  destroy 
Allopathic  learning?  When  Dr.  Brainard  was  delving  into  Hom- 
oeopathic lore,  was  his  Allopathic  lore  running  out  at  the  same 
time  ?    Oh !  Dr.  Allen  you  never  could  mean  that  { 

But  it  is  *^  impossible  for  an  educated  man  to  be  honestly  a 
Homoeopathic  physician."  To  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  Homoaopathy  is  true,  nay,  we  may  admit 
for  the  time  being  that  it  is  false.  Do  educated  men  never  honestltf 
believe  that  which  is  false  ?  Then  there  never  has  been  an  edu- 
cated man  in  the  world,  who  is  honest,  and  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
it— there  never  will  be.  Did  not  our  forefathers  believe— even 
fifty  years  ago,  many  things  which  we  now  know  to  be  false,  and 
some  of  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  were  both  honest  and  educated? 
And  it  is  conceivable,  at  least,  chat  a  man  as  weill  educated  and 


*I  quote  from  Dr.  Marcy's  work,  and  hence  cannot  giTethe  page  in  Dr.  Booker*s. 
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honest  as  Dr.  Allen,  may  believe  something  to-day  which  fifty 
years  hence  may  be  seen  to  be  the  most  arrant  nonsense.  The 
supposition  may  savor  of  disrespect,  bnt  none  is  intended.  A 
volume  might  be  filled  with  instances  to  this,  point,  a  most  sad  and 
curioita  volmne  it  would  be ;  an  instance  or  two  most  suffice. 

Sydenham  was  an  educated  and  honest  man  without  doubt.  At 
all  events.  Dr.  Allen  will  not  deny  it,  and  we  shall  not ;  now  see 
what  notions  he  entertained  >  flourishing  as  he  did  in  the  seven- 
teenth century :  (for  this  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Marcy's  work 
again,)  **Pleunsy,''  he  says,  *•  consists  of  a  preternatural  fermen- 
tation of  the  blood  extravasated ;  in  which  fermentation,  the  sharp 
particles  do  by  then*  points  or  acrimony,  velUcate  the  membraceous 
parts,  and  being  intimately  fixed  in  the  nervous  fibres,  they  wake 
a  concussion  therein,  which,  because  it  is  continued  to  the  origina- 
tion of  the  nerves,  a  sad  sensation  or  pain  does  arrive,  which 
is  various,  dull,  pungent,  rending,  throbbing,  distending,  corroding, 
&c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  affected,  quality  of  the 
spirits,  and  concurrent  particles  of  the  blood  and  humors.'' 

There,  Dr.  Allen,  what  do  you  think  of  that.  Sir  ?  Can't  a 
man  be  honest  and  educated  and  believe  nonsense?  Now  let  us 
see  what  the  treatment  was,  which  may  throw  farther  light  upon 
the  subject.  He  says:  *^ Bleed  on  the  affected  side  three  or  four 
times,  and  take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood,  the  juice  expressed  out 
of  hoTse-dwag^  with  water  drawn  from  osc,  calvesy  sheep^  or  hog's 
blood  is  commended  as  an  excellent  thing,  because  it  imbibes  the 
pleuritic  acid.  Helmont  rejects  bleeding  as  an  accursed  remedy ; 
because  a  plem*i8y  cured  by  bleeding  often  leaves  a  consumption 
behind  it )  and  that  they  who  use  bleeding  much,  do  often  fall  into 
this  diseasa  He  commends  powder  of  stag's  tailsy  which  may  be 
drank  to  a  drachm  at  a  time ;  so  also  goat's  blood,  taken  liquid 
and  warm,  or  dried  and  given  in  powder,  to  a  drachm  or  more. 
Powder  of  bull's  tails  is  also  good,  and  of  a  boar's  tooth.  Or, 
take  powder  of  goat's  bloody  and  of  stag's  tail,  of  each  one  scru- 
ple ;  red  poppy-water,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  mix  for  a  dose ;  or, 
take  flowers  of  red  poppies,  and  of  daisies,  leaves  of  wild  chicory, 
of  each  a  handful ;  horse-dung,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  boil  in  barley 
water  a  sufficient  quantity,  strain  and  sweeten  with  syrup  of  red 
poppies;  of  which  let  the4sick  take  a  draught  now  and  then." 

Granting  then  that  Sydenham  was  an  honest  and  educated  man, 
say,  O !  Caesar,  may  not  an  honest  and  educated  man  believe 
nonsense. 
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Bat  Dr.  Allen  may  reply  ^'  that  is  nothing  to  the  case  in  hand ;  at 
the  present  time  such  views  are  discarded,  and  I  was  only  speak- 
ing of  honest  and  educated  men  at  the  present  time."  Very  trae, 
bat  does  Dn  Allen  assume  that  knowledge  has  reached  its  highest 
perfection  with  him  or  his  school — that  what  he  holds  to-day- 
honest  and  educated  as  he  is — ^may  not  be  held  an  absurdi^  to- 
morrow ?  Will  he  engage  to  maintain  aU  the  medical  views  which 
he  held  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago  ?  If  not,  then  neither  his 
education  nor  his  honesty  prevented  him  from  believing  what  was 
untrue,  perhaps  absurd,  and  however  hard  he  may  strive  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  it  will  be  a  marvel  if,  before  he  gets  into  his 
grave,  he  does  not  hear  some  of  his  grand-ohildren  say,  '^  What  an 
old  fogy.  Grandpa  is !'' 

The  Dr.  adds,  that  there  is  no  HomoBopathist  in  whom  he  has 
any  respect  as  a  Doctor.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Fowler  were  to  examiiie 
the  Dr.'s  head  he  would  find  the  organ  of  ^  veneration"  left  out 
But  surely  that  is  not  our  fault 

Fmally,  Dr.  Allen  "  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  who 
are  graduates  of  any  of  our  colleges ;  there  may  be,  just  as  there 
are  backsliders  in  sJl  churches."  '*  Every  simile  limps,"  says  the 
old  proverb,  but  this  one  has  got  a  shocking  hitch  in  its  gait— one 
would  think  that  the  Dr.  was  not  familiar  with  the  medical  schools, 
or  the  churches— *one  or  the  other.  In  the  churches,  there  is  a  role 
of  fiuth  and  practice  clearly  defined — reducible  to  words :  those 
who  are  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  any  church,  have  to  abide 
by  that  rule — ^perhaps  the  Dr.  did  not  know  that — ^and  when  they 
depart  from  it,  they  are  cast  out,  which  is  all  very  fair  and  proper, 
but  where  is  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  of  the  Allopathic  Col- 
leges? Who  ever  saw  it?  Who  ever  heard  of  it?  None  was 
laid  down  in  my  Alma  Mater,  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any 
standard  of  Allopathic  propriety.  I  have  discovered  one  tie  which 
binds  some  Allopathists  together — ^the  vigorous  damning  of  quacks 
•*-4>ut  we  can  not  conform  to  that,  as  the  most  of  us  do  not  swear. 

But  Dr.  Johnson  comes  in  now  and  affirms  all  which  Dr.  Allen 
has  said.  His  definition  of  **  physician,"  however,  is  a  shade  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Dr.  Allen's,  and  deserves  a  moment's  attention. 
"  Physicians  are  those,"  according  to  the  Dr.,  ^^  who  devote  than 
selves  to  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  human  body  in  a  state 
of  health  or  disease,  and  to  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  honest 
use  of  all  those  modes  and  means  that  experience  and  observation 
have  shown  to  be  most  useful."    Now,  that  may  be  admitted  as  a 
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pretty  good  definition — ^if  it  contents  the  Dr.  we  shall  not  quarrel 
about  it — ^the  first  part  does  not  exclude  Homoeopathists,  for  the 
Dr. — it  is  hoped — does  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  man  who  believes 
that  "like  cures  like"  cannot  study  "the  structure  and  actions  of 
the  human  body  in  a  state  of  hetdth  and  disease ;"  if  he  does,  he 
cannot  prove  it,  and  while  he  is  trying  to,  we  may  proceed  to  say, 
that  while  the  first  part  of  his  definition  does  not  exclude  Homos- 
opathic  physicians,  the  latter  does  not  include  Allopathic.  While 
the  Allopathists  cannot  be  described  by  those  terms  at  all,  they 
constitute  a  very  photograph  of  Homoeopathists — ^we  devote  our- 
selves "  to  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  honest  use  of  aU  those 
modes  and  means  that  experience  and  observation  have  shown  to 
be  the  most  usefuL'^  You  cannot  get  inside  of  that  enclosure.  Dr., 
any  more  than  a  Homceopathist  in  fall  feather,  can  get  a  hearing 
at  the  Examining  Board  of  which  you  are  President  You  make 
an  "  honest  use  of  all  the  means  which  experience  and  observation 
have  shown  to  be  most  useful  T'  Where  is  the  Allopathist  who 
knows  anything  about  the  HomcBopathio  Materia  Medica  or  of  the 
record  of  our  cures?  It  is  easy  to  flout  them  all,  as  absurdities, 
but  not  so  easy  to  show  that  the  use  of  none  of  them  is  warranted 
by  "  experience  and  observation."  Many  of  them  have  been  used 
for  years  by  men  every  way  your  equal,  and  yet  they  are  as  much 
hidden  from  the  mass  of  Allopathists  as  if  they  had  been  written 
in  Greek.  Are  Allopathists  always  successful  ?  Do  none  of  their 
patients  ever  die  of  diseases  which  are  deemed  curable  ?  Do  they 
never  give  patients  up  to  die  and  find  that  they  have  been  cured 
by  some  Homosopathic  physician  ?  If  these  things  are  so--*and 
they  are  well-known  facts-*may  it  not  be  that  Allopathists  do  not 
make  an  honest  use  of  cdl  the  means  which  experience  and  obser* 
vation  have  shown  to  be  most  useful— ^is  it  not  sure  that  they  do 
not,  and  hence  by  their  own  showing,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  "  Physician?"  I  will  venture  further  than  that,  and 
assert  that  AUopathists,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  dare  not  use 
Homoeopathic  remedies  except  clandestinely — ^would  not  dare  do 
it,  if  they  knew  their  patients'  lives  depended  upon  it— they  would 
be  cast  out  of  the  Medical  Society  forsooth,  and  Dr.  Somebody 
would  call  them  quacks. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  this  is  all  assertion,  and  not  sup* 
ported  by  facts.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  produce  abundance  of 
&cts,  to  show  that  experience  and  observation  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  of  Homoeopathic  remedies.    A  volume  might  be  filled  with 
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them.  I  will  adduce  but  one  and  in  brief;  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  matter  treated  more  at  length  are  referred  to  the  jiaper  of  Sir 
John  Forbes  already  cited.  He  is  speaking  of  .the  success  of  Dr. 
Fleischmann,  a  Homoeopathist,  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Vienna,  and  says,  (p.  26,) : 

"  Dr  Fleischmann  is  a  regular,  well-educated  physician,  as  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  true  diagnosis  as  other  practitioners,  and  he  is 
considered,  by  those  who  know  him,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  re- 
spectability, and  incapable  of  attesting  a  falsehood.  *  *  No 
candid  physician  looldng  at  the  original  report,  or  at  the  small  part 
of  it  which  we  have  extracted,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
the  results  there  set  forth,  would  have  been  considered  by  him  sat- 
isfactory, if  they  had  occun'ed  in  his  own  practice.  *  *  * 
But  the  result  presented  to  us  in  the  severer  internal  inflamma- 
tions, are  certainly  not  such  as  most  practical  physicians  would 
have  expected  to  be  obtained  under  the  exclusive  administration 
of  a  thousandth,  a  millionth,  or  a  billionth  part  of  a  grain  of  phos- 
phorus every  two,  three  or  four  hours.  It  would  be  very  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  out  of  300  cases  of  pneumonia,  224  cases 
of  pleurisy,  and  106  cases  of  peritonitis,  (in  all  629  cases)  spread 
over  a  period  of  eight  years,  all  the  cases,  except  the  fatal  ones, 
(27  in  number),  were  slight  ones,  and  such  as  would  have  seemed 
to  us  hai'dly  requiring  treatment  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  according 
to  all  experience,  such  could  not  be  the  case.  But,  independently 
of  this  a  priori  argument,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia,  at  least,  were  severe  cases. 
A  few  of  these  cases  are  reported  in  detail  by  Dr.  F.  himself,  and 
we  have  ourselves  had  the  statement  corroborated  by  the  private 
testimony  of  a  physician  (not  a  Homoeopathist)  who  attended  Dr. 
F.'s  ward  for  three  months.  This  gentleman  watched  the  comw  of 
several  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  traced  their  progress  by  physical 
signs,  through  the  different  stages  of  congestion,  hepatization  and 
resolution,  up  to  a  perfect  cure,  within  a  period  of  time  which 
would  have  appeared  short  under  the  most  energetic  treatment  of 
Allopathy." 

Is  the  use  of  Phosphorus  in  minute  doses  warranted  by  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Dr.  Johnson  ?  If  so,  did  you  ever  use  it? 
If  you  never  did,  must  not  that  "  all"  be  abated  somewhat  1 

DB,  W.  C.  HUNT. 

"My  name  is  Wm.  C.  Hunt — ^physician  and  surgeon;  reside  in 
Chicago;  I  know  Dr.  J.  W.  Freer;  have  known  him  14  years; 
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his  standing  in  this  oommonity  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  and  teacher 
18, 1  think,  among  the  best :  I  office  with  him  now,  and  have  about 
six  years. 

''1  have  been  present  when  applicants  applied  to  Dr.  Freer  who 
had  been  under  the  care  of  Homoeopathic  physicians ;  I  know  of 
no  instance  where  his  treatment  of  them  was  not  courteous.  I  have 
heard  him  say  of  HomoBopathic  physicians  ♦  ♦  •  that  he  re- 
garded them  as  mountebanks,  and  charlatans,  and  impostors ;  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  they  were  no  better  than  thieves,  but  I 
never  heard  him  say  this  in  the  presence  of  their  patients.  This 
was  in  conversation  with  me ;  can't  say  if  he  ever  said  this  in 
presence  of  others ;  he  used  this  language  to  me  several  times.*' 

''Did  yon  ever  hear  him  say  that  Dr.  Small  was  a  damned  old 
thief?'' 

''  I  don't  think  I  ever  did-HUot  in  those  words ;  I  would  not  like 
to  say  that  I  had  ever  heard  him  say  that  of  any  of  them ;  I  have 
heard  him  mention  Dr.  Small,  but  can't  tell  the  conversation ;  I 
have  heard  him  mention  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  same  way — slightingly  of 
course ;  I  have  heard  him  mention  Dr.  Ludlam  in  the  same  way, 
and  all  the  Homoeopathic  physicians  that  ever  had  any  name  here, 
whose  names  were  Drought  before  us." 

Dr.  Hunt's  testimony  shows  that  Dr.  Freer  uses  vigorous  lan- 
guage. Whether  we  are  mountebanks,  charlatans,  impostors, 
thieves,  I  shall  not  argua    If  we  are,  arguing  will  not  mend  our 

characters,  and  if  we  are  not,  Dr.  Freer  is  a pardon  me,  I  had 

almost  forgotten  that  I  had  appealed  to  Csesar,  and  was  about  to 
pronoonce  sentence  myself— let  Caesar  decide. 

Dr.  Hunt's  testimony  is  rather  peculiar,  certainly.  He  never 
heard  Dr.  Freer  call  Dr.  Small  ^  a  danmed  old  thief--^n  those 
toords^^'* — ^in  what  words  then  did  Dr.  Freer  express  Dr.  Small's 
occupation  ?  Some  new  discovery  in  rhetoric  lurks  in  the  breast  of 
the  Dr.  most  surely — some  ma^o  formula,  by  which  Dr.  Freer  can 
call  a  man  '*  a  damned  old  thief"  without  using  those  words  at  all. 

Dr.  Hunt  adds, ''  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  had  ever  heard  him 
say  that  of  any  of  them."  Truthful  to  the  last  degree  I  Of  course 
he  would  not  like  to  say  it.  Dr.  Freer  and  he  were  room-mates — ^to 
give  such  testimony  would  be  unpleasant — ^no  doubt  of  it — ^but 
how  very  pleasant,  and  how  very  easy  withal,  would  it  have  been 
for  Dr.  Hunt  to  have  said,  ^'Dr.  Freer  never  used  such  an  ex- 
pression in  my  presence,  nor  any  thing  like  it"  Why  did  he  not 
thus  testify? 

Dr.  Freer,  the  respondent,  here  admits,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
time,  that  he  has  the  strongest  contempt  for  the  Homoeopathic  fVa^ 
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temity  that  words  can  expresBy  and  wwei  all  ftutber  proof 
thereof,  and  that  the  fact  Aat  he  entertains  snch  opinions  is  well 
known. 

Dr.  Freer  tells  the  truth  here,  no  doubt,  and  makes  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  The  question  arises,  however,  whether  a  contempt 
a  trifle  less  than  the  ^strongest'  would  not  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  required  of  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
just  as  well  as  the  double  distilled  fourth  proof  article  of  which 
the  Dr.  has  such  a  quantity.  The  Articles  of  War  bearing  upoa 
the  case  are  not  familiar  to  me,  and  I  am  unable  to  decide.  One 
thing  is  very  sure,  however.  Those  bringing  Dr*  Freer  certifi- 
cates of  disability,  from  Homoeopathic  physicians,  will  be  received 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  urbanity.  "So  doubt  the  blandaess 
and  suavity  of  his  manner  has  often  surprised  such  applicants. 
And  how  imparti^y  will  he  weigh  the  testimony  of  those  for 
whom  he  has  ^  the  strongest  contempt  that  words  can  express  V^ 
What  could  be  clearer  ? 

And  here  perhaps  may  be  as  good  a  place  as  any,  to  suggest 
the  inquiry,  "  Whence  this  excessive  measure  of  contempt  ?  "  h 
it  conceivable  that  any  man  in  his  senses  can  entertain  ^'  the  strong* 
est  contempt,  that  words  can  express,"  for  another,  merely  on  s 
difference  of  opinion  ?  The  truths  of  mathematics  are  perhaps  as 
palpable  as  any,  but  would  a  man  who  denied  any  or  all  of  them 
be  an  object  of  contempt  ?  Could  we  despise  a  man,  as  a  man, 
who  doubted  that  a  square,  erected  upon  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right  angled  triangle,  was  equal  to  the  square  erected  upon  the 
two  other  sides  ?  If  not,  much  less  can  a  man  in  his  senses  des^ 
pise  one  who  differs  with  him  on  questions  which  admit  of  debate. 

Is  it  because  we  are  more  addicted  to  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
profanity,  or  slander,  or  backbiting,  or  any  other  evil  practice, 
than  our  Allopathic  neighbors  ?  Were  this  true,  we  should  be 
worthy  of  contempt,  if  we  did  not  sink  below  it;  but  would  the 
most  rabid  Allopathist  venture  to  make  that  assertion  ? 

In  contemplating  this  sulgeot,  I  am  lost  in  a  maze,  but  will 
venture  one  more  conjecture.  Is  it  because  we  do  not  wear  the 
collar  of  the  Cook  Co.  Medical  Society  ?  This  seems  the  most 
plausible  of  alL  I  read  of  a  dog  once,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
master^s  collar,  and  despised  all  collarless  animals,  with  the 
"  strongest  contempt  that  words  could  express,"  but  a  sly  old  fox 
suggested  to  him,  that  what  he  considered  an  ornament,  was  a 
badge  of  servitude  and  a  matter  of  humiliation,  rather  than  pride. 
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P«rbap0 1  hare  hit  it  now*    If  so,  I  oan  only  say,  the  oontem^  ol 
the   Allopathiats  sits  more  lightly  on  ns  than  their  ooUar  would. 

DB.  bbahtabd. 

**  Physicians  do  not  maintain  any  professional  relations  with 
Homoeopathic  Doctors. 

Physicians  never  consult  with  Homoeopathic  Doctors,  unless 
they  violate  the  rules  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  profes- 
sion not  to  consult  with  Homoeopathic  Doctors.  There  is  a  writ- 
ten rule  that  the  profession  shall  not  consult  with  quacks.  That 
ir  the  rule  to  which  I  refer,  when  I  say,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  pro- 
fession not  to  consult  with  Homoeopatldc  Doctors." 

^  Am  I  to  understand  you  then  as  holding  that  all  Homosopathio 
Doctors  are  necessarily  quacks?  " 

^'  Yes.  By  quack,  I  mean  a  man  who  holds  himself  out  to  the 
pablic,  as  ouring  disease  by  some  special  system  of  medicine, 
different  from  what  is  used  by  others.  I  never  consult  with  Ho- 
moeopathic Drs.  if  I  know  them  to  be  such.  I  have  taken  pains 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Homoso- 
pathists.  I  have  read  some  of  their  standard  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  condemn  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded :  similia 
nmUUnM  cfurantwr ;  and  the  use  of  medicines  in  infinitesimal  doses. 
I  never  in  my  practice  adopted  their  mode  of  treatment,  except 
eo  far  as  it  may  be  embraced  in  the  doctrines  of  the  profession." 

"  How  then  can  you  condemn  without  having  tried  it?  " 

**  Because  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  contrary  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  action  of  medicines,  in  many  cases,  and  be- 
cause admimsterin^  medicines  in  infinitesimal  doses  is  absurd, 
and  because  it  has  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  by  physicians  of 
hospitals  of  enrinence."      •**♦*•♦ 

'^  In  determining  whether  any  applicant  had  any  of  these  dis- 
eases (reference  having  been  made  by  counsel,  to  Kegulation  List) 
would  there  be  anv  difference  between  your  school  and  the  Hom- 
oeopathic school  ?  ^' 

^'  I  think  one  of  my  school  would  be  more  competent  than  one 
wbo  had  simply  studied  Homoeopathy." 

"  If  instead  of  simply  studying  Homoeopathy,  he  had  grad- 
iiated  at  one  of  yonr  own  Colleges,  would  there  be  any  <£ffer- 
enoe  ?  " 

^  I  think  there  would.  If  he  had  studied  medicine  so  as  to  be- 
come well  informed  in  it  and  then  practiced  Homoeopathy,  I  should 
think  he  was  not  an  honest  man,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted.'' 

The  Dr.  had  probably  heard  Dr.  Allen's  testimony,  and  got  his 
ene  from  him— or  had  they  both  drank  at  the  same  fountain  ?  It 
in  more  than  Xcan  say — ^the  taking  to  themselves  the  title  of  phy- 
sicians, and  giving  us  that  of  Doctor,  is  new  to  me — quite  satis- 
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factory  to  our  side  of  the  house,  however ; .  and  surely  ta  call 
many  AUopathiBts '  Doctors,'  would  be  a  misnomer ;  for  '  Doctor,' 
means  a  beamed  man,'  as  Dr.  Allen  says.  Well  now^,  Dr.  Brainard 
refuses  to  consult  with  HomoBopathio  learned  men — ^why  ?— be- 
cause there  is  a  rule  forbidding  him  to  consult  with  quacks,  and 
Homoeopathic  learned  men  are  quacks.  How  queer  it  sounds, 
when  you  come  to  write  it  out  in  plain  every  day  language !  one 
would  get  confused  after  awhile  in  dealing  with  such  expressions; 
but  there  are  many  things  in  Allopathic  science  which  are  not 
rery  dear.  , 

In  this  connection  reference  may  Jl>e  agsun  made  to  Dr.  Hook- 
er's book.  He  certainly  can  never  be  accused  of  any  leaning  to- 
wards Homoeopathy ;  but  if  what  he  says  is  half  true,  the  quacks 
are  not  all  in  our  ranks ;  and  if  Dr.  B.  never  consults  with  quacks, 
he  must  make  his  selection  of  those  proper  to  be  consulted,  from 
a  very  narrow  range.  The  Allopathic  rule  for  the  detection  of 
quacks  must  be  curious.  Pity  it  could  not  be  published.  Hear 
him: 

"  It  must  be  obvious,'  he  says,  "  to  my  readers,  that  a  reform 
is  needed  in  the  medical  profession,  to  enable  it  to  exert  any  com- 
manding influence  in  the  removal  of  empiricism.*  Not  only  is 
its  dignity  impaired,  but  its  energies  are  crippled,  in  all  its  honest 
endeavors  for  this  object,  by  the  extent  to  wnich  that  spirit,  that 
I  have  described,  prevails  among  its  members.  It  is  not  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  ignorant  and  grossly  unprincipled,  who  have  sto- 
len into  our  ranks ;  but  it  is  seen  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  even 
in  some  who  occupy  stations  of  power  and  influence,  and  in  quite 
a  large  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  practitioners.  This  may 
be  considered  by  some,  too  strong  a  charge  to  bring  against  so 
noble  a  profession ;  but  my  own  observation,  and  that  of  other 
physicians  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  prove  it  to  be  s 
true  charge.    Let  the  profession  then  be  purged.^ 

By  '*  the  profession,"  Dr.  H.  means  as  Dr.  Brainard  does,  the 
Allopathic  part  of  it.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to  the  treat- 
ment, if  agreeable  to  the  parties  concerned*  It  might  do  them 
good.  According  to  Dr.  H.,  it  could  hardly  make  them  worse 
than  they  are.  I  submit,  if  members  of  such  a  profession  might 
not  with  propriety  be  a  little  cautious  about  calling  others 
"  quacks  I "  Perhaps,  however,  if  Dr.  Hooker's  prescription  were 
followed  pretty  briskly,  it  might  make  them  a  trifle  better  natured, 
or  at  least,  a  little  less  virulent.  If  so,  we  should  concur,  by  all 
means,  in  Dr  Hooker's  mandate,  "Let  the  profession  be  purged," 


*  That  is,  in  plain  English,  quackery. 
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at  the  same  time  calling  the  attention  <\{  the  court  to  the  fact  that 
snch  wholesale  prescribing  is  an  Allopathic,  and  not  a  Hom<BO- 
pathic  CQStom,  and  that  it  was  an  AUopathist,  and  not  a  HomodO- 
pathist,  who  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  clerk,  in  the  Hospital,  to 
"  Bleed  ward  No.  1,  to-day,  puke  No.  2,  purge  No.  3,  &c. 

Dr.  Brainard  is  bound  by  a  rule,  he  says,  and  all  his  school  by 
the  same.  That  makes  it  clear  why  they  call  themselves  Regular 
Physicians.  Regular  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Regula^  a  rule, 
hence  the  adjective  means  that  which  pertains  to,  or  is  governed 
by  ai-ule.  And  here  the  rule  is: — ^but"the  profession,"  as  Dr. 
B.  styles  his  .side  ot  the  house,  is  welcome  to  all  the  credit  de- 
rived from  being  governed  by  such  a  rule.  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cians are  trammeled  by  no  such  clogs — ^they  can  go  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  and  their  own  consciences, 
for  there  is  no  medical  society  to  crack  a  lash  over  them,  and 
tell  them  what  they  shall  give,  and  how ;  or  whose  counsel  they  . 
may  seek.  Threaten  one  of  them  with  somebody^s  displeasure, 
if  they  do  so  and  so,  and  you  wiU  get  your  answer  very  quickly. 
We  call  no  man  master.     In  that  sense  we  are  not  and  never  will 

be  Regular. 
But  the  Dr.  says  that  Homoeopathic  learned  men  are  necessarily 

quacks — ^they  cant  help  it — ^they  must  be  whether  they  will  or  no, 

and  now  see  how  clear  he  makes  it.    By  a  quack  he  means  ''  a 

man  who  holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  curing  disease  by  some 

special  system  of  medicine,  different  from  what  is  used  by  others." 

That  is,  he  must  conform.    Now,  Nebuchadnezzer,  the  king,  was 

of  that  turn  of  mind  too-— he  made  a  great  image  of  gold,  and 

commanded  everybody  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  or  be  cast  into 

the  burning  fiery  furnace — his.  conduct  was  not  commended,  but 

surely  it  was  sensible  in  some  points ;  when  he  commanded  the 

people  to  fall  down  and  worslnp  an  image,  the  image  was  there 

which  he  required  them  to  worship,  but  these  Regulars  say,  all  are 

quacks  unless  they  conform  to— what  ?    Dr.  Brainard  cannot  for 

his  life  draw  up  a  system  of  medicine-^  system  of  Theory  and 

Practice  and  get  all  the  physicians  of  this  citv — ^the  Regulars,  I 

mean— to  conform,  or  even  subscribe,  to  it    Everybody  knows 

this — ^the  Regulars  are  at  swords'  points  about  both  Theory  and 

Practice — one  will  tell  you  to  bleed,  gpive  calomel,  and  starve,  in 

treatment  of  inflammation,  another  wiU  tell  you,  that  to  bleed  and 

^ve  calomel  is  worse  than  useless,  and  you  mu$t  feed  such  cases 

instead  of  starving  them.    I  submit  whether  it  is  right  to  require 

ns  to  conform,  when  there  is  no  standard  of  conformity  set  up. 
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But  we  must  not  nse  a  '^  a  special  system  different  from  what  is 
Qsed  by  others,"  we  are  told.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  the  Regulars 
were  united  in  Theory  and  Practioe,  as  fully  agreed  as  mathema- 
ticians are  about  any  problem  in  Euclid,  would  it  follow  that  they 
were  right,  and  that  those  who  differed  firom  them  were  wrong, 
and  that  if  wrong  they  were  quacks?  Are  majorities  always 
right?  Are  minorities  always  wrong?  Should  Homoeopatliic 
physicians  become  more  numerous  than  the  Allopathists,  would  the 
latter  then  become  quacks? 

Or  does  Dr.  B.  mean  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  hare  a 
system — a  law,  viz :  "  like  cures  like,"  while  he  admits  of  none, 
imd  does  the  essence  of  quackery  lie  here  ?  This  has  been  alleged 
by  some,  that  we  had  no  right  to  have  any  system.  But  does  it 
argue  ignorance  or  imposition — ^which  it  seems  to  me»  under  favor, 
are  the  main  elements  of  quackery;  does  it  argue  ignorance  or 
imposition,  to  attempt  to  do  anything  systematically?  Is  the 
mariner  trusted  with  lives  and  property  who  essays  to  cross  the 
ocean  with  a  lofty  indifference  to  chart  and  compass  ?  And  can 
the  Doctor,  or  *'  learned  man,"  who  essays  to  cure  diseases  in  con- 
formity to  a  well  established  law  be  called  a  quack?  Our  system 
is  published  to  the  world— our  modes  of  preparing  and  adminis- 
tering our  remedies,  and  everything  connected  with  the  HomoBO- 
pathic  treatment,  is  published  to  the  world.  What  of  quackery  is 
therein  that? 

But  Dr.  B.  has  ^^  read  some  of  the  standard  works,"  and  condemns 
the  principle,  ^'  like  cures  like."  Is  then  everything  quackery  which 
you  condemn.  Dr.  B-  ?  Must  it  be  ?  Then  every  man  who  dis- 
agrees with  you  on  medical  points  is  a  quack.    Would  you  like  to 

assert  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cook  Co.  Medical  Society? 

Now  as  to  the  principle,  "  like  cures  like,"  instances  enough  can 
be  produced  from  writings  of  your  own  school  to  substantiate  it 
fully.    I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few. 

Pereira  will  tell  you  on  one  page  that  ^  the  dust  of  Ipecac,  ^  * 
irritates  the  respiratory  passages,  and  in  some  persons  brings  on 
difficulty  of  breathing,  similar  to  an  attack  of  spasmodic  iutfuna^"' 
and  then,  on  the  next  page  but  one,  says,  "  Its  specific  power  over 
the  pulmonary  organs  leads  us  to  prefer  it  *  "^  *  especially 
in  those  affections  in  which  the  nerves  appear  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily involved  as  spcumodic  asthma.  VoL  4,  pp.  623,  625. 
That  it  does  not  relieve  by  its  emetic  property  is  evident,  for  "  Df • 
Akenside  has  shown  that  it  proves  equally  serviceable  even  where 
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it  fails  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  merely  produces  nausea.''  Far- 
ther down  on  the  same  page,  Dr.  Pereira  says,  "  in  asthma,  benefit 
is  obtained  by  it,  not  only  when  ^ven  so  as  to  occasion  nausea  and 
vomiting,  as  above  noted,  but  also  in  9maU  and  repeated  doses,'' 
What  a  decided  squint  that  is  towards  Homosopathy  I  Observe 
the  connection.  Ipecac  produces  spasmodic  asthma — ^Ipecac  is  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  asthma  but  may  be  given  in  small  doses. 
But  if  you  condemn  this  principle,  all  of  your  school  does  not 
Sir  John  Forbes  does  not  See  how  he  puts  it^  in  his  article  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

^  Many  persons  deny  the  truth  of  the  Homoeopathic  therapeutics, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  the  extreme  improbabilitiy  of  the  theory 
of  disease  adopted  by  the  Homoeopathists.  We  do  not  admit  the 
validity  of  this  objection.  At  least,  this  is  as  eood  and  rational  a 
theory  as  most  of  our  orthodox  medical  theories,  and,  mdeed  it  is 
supported  by  several  strong  analogies  afforded  both  by  pathology 
and  (Allopathic)  therapeutics." 

Did  you  ever  read  that.  Dr.  B.,  when  you  were  investigatang 
Homoeopathy  ?  Dr.  Sir  John  Forbes  is  no  friend  to  Homoeopathy, 
bat  he  thinks  our  theory  quite  as  good  as  most  of  the  orthodox 
theories.    Perhaps  we  are  not  quacks  after  all. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  an  article  on  Te- 
tanus, in  the  Cyclopsedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  (Allopathic,)  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  writer,  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  after  stating 
that  he  quite  ^'  coincides  "  with  Mr.  Morgan,  ^^  in  the  opinion  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  look  about  for  new  remedies,  in  the 

treatment  of  this  disease,  since  the  old  ones  have  all  failed,"  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

'^  Upon  this  ground,  we  are  disposed  to  suggest  a  trial  of 
Strychnia;  not  that  we  have  become  followers  of  Hahnemann, 
but  it  is  a  simple  and  undeniable  facty  that  disorders  are  occa- 
sionally removed  by  remedies  which  have  the  po  7er  of  producing 
similar  affections." 

In  Wood's  Practice — another  Allopathic  work,  we  read  as 
follows :  speaking  of  Cholera  Morbus,  (p.  649,)  he  says : 

'^  There  may  be  ^eat  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
effects  of  certain  mineral  poisons."  He  has  seen  '^  the  operation 
of  Calomel,  in  some  instances,  so  exactly  like  Cholera  Morbus, 
that  the  most  experienced  eye  could  scarcely  have  distinguished 
the  difference."  Tet,  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera  Morbus,  (p  650) 
he  reconmiends  Calomel  to  be  given  in  emaHl  doses  :  ^*  large 
doses  of  this  medicine  are  not  required, — as  experience  has  shown 
that  the  minute  doses,  frequently  repeated,  act  effectually  on  the 
liver,  while  it  is  much  less  liable  to  produce  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels." 
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This  evidence  might  be  extended  to  a  very  great  length.  Allo- 
pathic writers  abound  in  sach  evidence,  as  every  Allopathut,  who 
is  a  *'  learned  man,''  knows. 

As  regards  infinitesimal  doses,  we  ask  no  one  to  nse  them  in 
mvestigating,  or  even  in  practising  HomoBopatfay :  give  year  rem- 
edy in  accordance  with  the  law  that  '^  like  cures  like,"  in  wliat 
dose  you  see  proper :  before  you  have  gono  very  far  in  this  expi-- 
rience,  you  will  diminish  the  dose,  of  see  tiie  propriety  of  iIk* 
custom  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  %  his  boys,  it  is  said, 
when  they  got  an  enemy  well  in  range,  offered  a  short  prayer  for 
the  passing  soul,  before  4<hey  pulled  the  trigger. 

Here  is  a  sentence  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  and  I  fear  to  comment 
upon  it,  lest  I  do  the  Dr.  mjustice :  '^  I  never  in  my  practice  adopted 
their  mode  of  treatment,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  embraced  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  profession.'*  What  a  cordial  embrace  that 
must  have  been — "  the  doctrines  of  the  profession,"  "embracing" 
the  HomoBopatMc  "  mode  of  treatment," — ^it  would  be  a  study  for 
Cmikshanks — ^but  is  quite  beyond  my  conception. 

On  being  asked  how  he  could  condemn,  without  having  tried 
Homoeopathy,  the  Dr.  says : 

1.  "  Because  the  principle  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  medicines,  in  many  cases."  Had  the  Dr.  said  "allcase^" 
he  would  have  made  his  position  stronger,  but  perhaps  not  so 
true,  and  a  regard  for  truth  is  ever  commendable.  Be  that  as  ii 
may,  is  your  knowledge  of  the  action  of  medicines  perfect,  Dr. 
B.  ?  So  perfect,  that  nobody  can  know  what  is  unknown  to  you? 
If  not,  there  may  be  some  truths,  which  are  quite  consistent  witii 
that  principle.  You  certainly  do  not  know  that  there  are  not, 
unless  you  have  this  perfect  knowledge. 

2.  ^'  Because  administering  medicines  in  infinitesimal  doses  is 
absurd."  But,  do  you  never  do  things  which  are  absurd,  or  seem 
so  to  others  ?  If  never  before,  I  submit  that  here  is  one,  which 
is  abundantly  absurd ;  and  having  done  one  absurd  thing,  you 
may  surely  do  another,  and  put  infinitesimal  doses  to  a  practical 
test?  I  submit,  if  it  is  not  absurd  to  condemn  on  theoretical 
grounds,  matters  which  can  be  substantiated  or  disproved  by 
experiment  only?  Here  are  two  solid  bodies.  I  assure  you  that 
if  you  put  them  together,  you  form  a  liquid — ^you  deny  it.  I  chal- 
enge  you  to  make  the  experiment — you  say,  "  CHi,  no,  I  have  re^d 
many  chemical  works,  and  your  statement  is  false."  I  ask  yon 
to  come  to  my  laboratory,  and  I  will  do  it  befbre  your  eyes,  and 
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yoQ  reply,  "  oh,  no,  the  profession  has  made  a  rule  that  does  not 
admit  of  that. '^    Have  yon  never  done  anything  absurd,  Dr.  B.  ? 

Bat  lastly,  you  say,  '^  Homooopathy  has  been  tested  on  a  large 
scale  by  physicians  of  Hospitals  of  eminence.'' 

I  remember  to  have  read  of  some  of  these  trials*  One  was 
Andral's  famous  trial,  made  more  than  20  years  ago.  At  that  time 
none  of  our  works  had  been  translated  from  the  German.  An- 
dral  was  a  Frenchman,  and  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Ger- 
man. What  likelihood  that  he  could  make  a  fsur  trial  I «  But  more 
than  that,  he  has  since  acknowledged  to  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  of 
New  York,  that  he  did  i^ot  consider  ft  a  fair  trial,  or  any  test  at 
all.  And  yet,  this  trial  of  AndraFs,  will  be  flung  in  our  faces,  as  long 
as  there  is  an  Allopathist  with  strength  to  fling.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
in  his  investigation  of  Homoeopathy,  the  Dr.  never  happened  to 
meet  the  refutation  of  that  falsehood,  that  Andral  gave  Homoeo- 
pathy a  fidr  trial.  Here  is  the  account  of  another  trial :  Le 
MonUeur^  (the  official  organ  of  the  French  Government,)  for  Feb. 
let,  1836,  thus  refers  to  the  distinction  conferred  on  Dr.  Mabit, 
in  consequence  of  his  successful  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  Chol- 
era, at  Bordeaux,  and,  also,  for  having  founded  a  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  the  results  of  which  were  sufficiently  striking,  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  King  of  the  French : 

"Dr.  Mabit  has  been  created  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
a  recompence  rendered  to  his  devotion  and  exertions,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  as  well  as  to  his  steadfast  zesu, 
and  continued  researches  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  the 
progress  of  medicine.^' 

Coming  nearer  homOi  I  remember  that  the  State  Hospital  in 
Mississippi,  was  given  entirely  to  the  charge  of  Drs.  Holcombe 
and  Davies,  years  ago,  on  account  of  their  pre-eminent  snccess,  in 
their  treatment  of  yellow  fever. 

My  memory  is  rather  treacherous,  but  if  it  does  not  deceive  me, 
a  trial  was  made  still  nearer  home.  Indulge  me  for  a  moment, 
while  I  call  up  incidents  of  by-gone  days.  Some  years  ago,  this 
city  of  Chicago  built  a  goodly  Hospital  The  AUopathists  took 
sohd  oomfort  in  seeing  its  walls  go  up,  and  when  the  structure 
was  complete,  they  were  more  than  ready  lo  offer  their  services 
to  the  prospective  inmates.  While  the  matter  was  being  decided 
by  the  oity  Fathers,  a  petition  was  introduced,  numerously  signed, 
that  part  of  the  Hospital  aforesaid,  should  be  set  off  for  those 
wishing  Homoeopathic  treatment  This  seemed  good  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  they  appointed  a  Homoeopathic  Board  of  Physicians  and 
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to  test  the  question — no  need  to  go  back  20  or  30  years,  and  Ing 
M.  Andral  over  here  to  testify — the  thing  is  to  be  tried  right  in 
the  face  and  eyes  of  this  very  Csesar,  to  whom  I  now  appeal. 
But  what  did  the  Allopathists  do  ?  Fled  the  field  incontinently,  be- 
fore a  blow  was  struck — ^trying  to  hide  the  white  feather  under 
something  that  was  called  dignity ! 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  B.  says,  that  if  a  man  became  well  informed  by 

study  in  his  Colleges,  and  then  practised  Homoeopathy,  he  shonld 

not  think  him  an  honest  man,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted,  in 

deternuning  disease.     Can  no  one  be  a  judge  of  disease  then,  un- 

lesshe  is  an  honest  man?    Can  we  judge  of  a  Doctor's  skill  in 

determining  disease  by  his  honesty  ?    Is  it  a  well  ascertained  fact, 

that  those  Doctors  in  this  city,  who  plume  themselves  most  on 

their  skill  in  determining  disease,  are  the  most  honest  ?     I  a 

man  expelled  from  the  Cook  Co.  Medical  Society,  when  he  is 

known  to  be  dishonest  ?    But  the  Dr.  differs  on  this  point,  from 

many  of  his  school.    Hear  what  Sir  Jno.  Forbes  says.    Which  is 

the  greater  man  of  the  two  it  is  not  for  mo  to  say.      Sir  Jobn 

thinks  he  is  telling  the  truth,  which  is  some  recommendation.  On 

page  4,  he  says : 

*^  Hahnemann  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and  a  scholar; 
a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  of  undaunted  energy.  In  the 
history  of  medicine,  his  name  will  appear  in  the  same  list  with 
those  of  the  greatest  systematists  and  theorists,  unsurpassed  by 
few,  in  the  originality  and  ingenuity  of  his  views ;  superior  to 
most,  in  having  substantiated  and  carried  out  his  doctrmes  into 
actual  and  n   ot  extensive  practice,    p.  4. — ^Fobbbs. 

And  again : 

'^  It  is  but  a  simple  act  of  iustice  to  admit,  that  there  exists  no 
ground  for  doubting  that  Hsmnemann  was  as  sincere  in  his  belirf 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  as  any  oi  the  medical  systematistB, 
who  preceded  him,  and  that  many,  at  least,  among  his  followers, 
have  oeen,  and  are  sincere^  honest  and  learned  men.  That  there 
are  charlatans  and  impostors  among  the  practitioners  of  Homceo- 
pathv  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  alas,  can  it  be  doubted  any  more, 
tha!',  tnere  are  such,  and  many  such,  among  the  professors  of  o^ 
thodox  physic  ?  "    p.  5. — ^Ibid. 

Furthermore,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Fleischmann,  a  HomoBopathist 
in  Vienna,  he  says,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  and  the  sentence 
is  reproduced,  because  it  is  such  a  good  one— Juvenal  says  a  good 
thing  may  be  told  tem  times : 

**Dr.  Fleischmann  is  a  regular,  well  educated  physioian,  as  ca- 
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pable  of  forming  a  true  diagnosiSy  as  other  practitioners^  aud  be 
18  considered  by  those  who  Enow  him,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  re- 
spectability, and  incapable  of  attesting  a  falsehood.^' — ^Ibid. 

Then  it  seems  that,  In  spite  of  Dr.  Brainard,  the  knowledge  oi 
HomcBopathy  did  not  prevent  D<C^.  from  detecting  disease— if 
it  did  not  prevent  one  Homoeopathic  physician,  why  should  it  pre- 
vent another  ? 

Dn  Allen^s  attention  too,  is  respectfiilly  called  to  this  point.*- 
Here  is  one  Homceopathic  physician,  endorsed  by  no  less  a  man 
than  Sir  Jno.  Forbes,  as  a  *'  Bsqulab,  well  Educated  Physi- 
ciAK,"  ^*  CAPABLE  of  voBUiNO  ^  TBUB  DIAGNOSIS.^'    Considered 

as  A  MAX  09  HONOB  AND   BESPSCTABILITT,^^   *'  INCAPABLE   OF  AT- 

TESTLXG  A  FALSEHOOD.^*  Houcst  and  Icamed,  and  a  Hom<Bopath- 
ist,  Dr.  Allen !  Would  you  not  think  it  rather  complimentary,  if 
Sir  Jno.  Forbes  should  have  said  that  of  you  ? 

We  have  high  authority  iu  this  land  for  telling  stories,  and  as 
this  Appeal  commences  with  a  narrative,  what  more  appropriate 
for  its  end  than  a  tale,  and  here  it  is : 

The  hero  of  my  tale  is  Fewstcr  Robei*t  Homer,  M.  D.,  late 
President,  and  Perpetual  Vice  President,  of  the  British  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association  >  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hull  Gen- 
eral Infirmary  and  to  the  Hull  Dispensary.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark,  it  seems,  and  his  letter  shows  that  he  deserved  distinction. 
I  am  sure  that  Dr.  B.  did  not  see  this  letter  when  he  was  investi- 
gating Homoeopathy,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  him  that  it  is  quite 
within  his  reach,  being  for  sale  by  Mr.  Halsey,  147  dark-st. 

In  1857  or  ^58,  Dr.  Homer,  it  seems,  was  Senior  Physician  to 
the  Hull  Infirmary,  and  was  relieved  on  account  of  his  becoming 
Homoeopathist.  This  letter  gives  his  reasons  for  making  the 
change.  After  ii  few  preliminary  observations,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  bad  always  been  rather  moderate  in  the  use  of  violent 
measures^  he  proceeds  thusi 

^^  Yet  up  to  the  very  time  of  instituting  my  inquiry — ^and  i%  is 
with  humility  I  make  the  confession — blinded  by  prejudice  and 
ignorance^  like  the  moat  of  the  prof  ession  in  JSuUj  and  elsewhere^ 
(the  italics  arc  mine.  Dr.)  1  deemed  Homoeopathy  a  vain  and  im- 
possible thin{f  ;  and  even  when  I  began  to  read,  to  investigate,  and 
to  put  it  to  the  proof,  I  had  far  more  expectation  of  unmaskinff 
and  exposing  it  as.  a  fallacy,  than  I  had  of  finding  in  it  ti^t  good 
by  which  the  evils  of  the  old  practice  of  medicine  might  be  ob- 
viated, and  a  more  gentle,  but  a  far  more  efiicient  method  of  cure, 
be  substituted." 

'^  As  an  additional  motive  for  investigation,  I  felt  that  the  time 
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had  arrived  when  something  musl  be  done,  both  by  the  individiul 
and  the  collective  efforts  of  the  profession: — ^the  onward  spread  of 
Homceopathy  must  be  stayed.  Notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated 
declaration  of  my  professional  brethern  to  the  contrary,  it  was  too 
appai'ent  tliat  it  was  not '  dying  out,'  but  was  steadily  progressing, 
nay,  rapidly  extending  itself;  not  amongst  the  ci'edulous  and  un- 
educated, but  the  enlightened  and  higher  classes  of  society  were 
daily  becoming  its  Urmcst  adherants  and  determined  sapjjoiteTs. 
Nor  was  this  onward  pro^*ess  restricted  to  any  town  <h:  district; 
but  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  yet  far  more 
throughout  America,  6ei*many  and  Finance,  and  throughout  all  the 
States  of  Europe  was  il  adopted  and  cherished." 

'^  I  was  convinced  that  this  progress  was  not  to  be  arrested  by 
the  raillery,  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  the  medical  profession; 
amidst  it  all,  HomoBopathy  had  but  the  more  and  more  increased— 
people  would  think  for  themselves^  (italics,  Horner's,  Dr.,)  I  now 
felt  assured  that  the  only  rational  and  effective  as  well  as  manly 
AND  HONORABLE  Way  (italics,  mine)  of  disabusing  and  disinfecting 
the  public  mind,  was  to  submit  it  to  the  touchstone  of  observation 
and  experiment.    I  determined  on  its  practical  investigation.'' 

^'  Therefore,  honestly  divesting  my  mind,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
do,  of  all  feeling  and  prejudice  against  it,  I  first  diligently  searched 
and  studied  all  the  best  works  on  the  subject."  (^low  me  to  ask, 
Dr.  B..  if  your  mind  was  thus  "honestly  divested"  when  you  com- 
menced your  extended  coni*so  of  reading?)  ^'  I  thus  obtamed,"  he 
proceeds,  ^Hhorough  insight  into  and  knowledge  of  the  ^ience; 
of  the  peculiar  mode  of  preparation  and  stated  powers  of  its 
medicines — of  their  nature  and  properties,  and  of  their  effects  and 
application  as  remedies  in  disease;  ^^ointSy  be  it  observed^  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  fair  a^id  enlightened  test  and  examinaJtim. 
(Italics  his.)  This  being  at  length  accomplished,  I  most  strin- 
.gently,  zealously,  and  I  may  add,  jealously,  conducted  my  length- 
ened and  practical  inquiry."  (Is  that  about  the  way  you  did  it, 
Dr.  ?  "  most  stringently,  zealously  and  jealously.") 

"  My  firat  discoveiy  was  my  own  ignorance  as  to  what  Homceqs- 
athy  really  was,  and  the  equal  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  my  pro£^- 
sional  brethren  with  whom  I  had  converse  on  the  subject  It  was, 
I  confess,  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  recalled  to  mind  how  we 
had  misjudged  and  misreiDresented  Homoeopathy."  (How  admira- 
bly Dr.  Horner  describes  the  sensation  which  an  honest  roan  would 
have  in  such  a  case.  Did  you  ever  feel  so.  Dr.  B.  ?)  "&r«w^^" 
and  the  italics  are  his,  ^'  strange^  truly  that  t/ie  Medical  Profession 
should  persist  in  dejiying^  yea^  in  heaping  obloquy  and  ridkuk 
upon  a  scien/:e  of  which  they  know  Uiemselve&'-^confess  theinsetioes 
— to  be  wholly  or  essentially  ignorant.  Nay,  I  have  oflen  heard 
the  most  witty,  as  well  as  the  most  seiious  and  earnest  declaimcr 
give  a  scornful  negative  reply  to  the  inquir^t  if  they  had  ever 
studied  and  fairly  tried  it." 

*^  So  wild  and  indefinite  are  the  notions  not  only  of  Uic  public, 
but  of  medical  men  also,  that  it  is  thought  that  Homccopatliy 
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cUefly  conaists  in  giving  small  or  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine ! 
Now,  the  magnit/ude  of  the  dose  /las  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  principles  of  the  science.  The  principle,  the  very  essence  oi 
HomoBopathy  lies  in  the  law  of  siiniie^  as  usually  expressed  in  the 
axiom,  *  like  cures  like.* " 

^In  proceeding  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those  facts  and  cu*cum- 
stances  which  enforced  the  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that 
Homoeopathy  was  a  great  truth,  I  would  observe  that  no  amount 
of  mere  reading  or  study  of  Homoeopathic  literature  could  have 
brou^tsuch  conviction — ^realand  indisputable — to  my  own  mind. 
Had  I  stopped  short  here,  though  impressed  with  the  sentiment  that 
what  I  read  might  be  true,  yet  nothing  but  experimental  testimony 
would  have  enabled  me,  in  my  own  heart,  to  realize  that  truth.  1 
trust  that  this  remark  will  not  be  lost  upon  those  who  think  that 
they  have  done  enough  in  having  read  a  book  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  feeling  convinced,  cast  the  whole  aside,  without  trial, 
as  unsatisfactory.  I,  unhappily,  committed  this  very  error  nearly 
ten  yeai's  ago.  At  that  time  I  read  two  or  three  books  on  the 
subject,  but  the  whole  matter  appeared  too  extraordinaiy  to  be 
real,  and  I  cast  it  off  as  a  delusion.  How  much  do  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  then  go  heartily  to  work,  and  after  fully  qualifying  myself, 
duly  testing  and  proving  it.'* 

Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  examinations, 
he  says,  "I  felt  the  investigation  in  which  I  was  now  engaged, 
was  perhaps  the  most  serious  act  of  my  life.  Not  only  my  repu- 
tation as  a  physician,  my  honor  as  a  man,  and  the  relief  of  the 
afflicted,  but  yet  more,  the  interest  of  truth  itself,  was  equally 
involved." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  how  he  tested  HomcBopathic  remedies — 
he  would  give  some  unmedicated  sugar  of  milk  to  a  paitient,  and 
without  any  result;  then  gave  the  appropriate  Homoaopathic 
remedy,  and  a  cure  was  the  result ;  or,  ne  would  give  the  medi- 
cine first,  and  after  the  good  effects  were  manifest,  he  would  give 
the  sugar  of  milk — the  patients  would  thereupon  complain  that 
the  medicine  had  lost  its  effect — ^then,  with  a  retm*n  to  the  real 
medicine,  improvement  would  take  place  again.** 

'  Further,**  he  adds,  "  I  wished  to  select  some  disease,  where 
the  changes  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  diseased  party  could 
be  seen  by  myself,  as  well  as  felt  by  the  patient ; '  I  chose,  there- 
fore, some  of  the  worst  cases  of  inflamed  and  ulcerated  sore  throat. 
Some  of  these  I  treated  first,  on  the  old  and  approved  plan ;  and 
with  the  usual  tedious  progress ;  but  when  I  now  substituted  the 
Homoeopathic  remedies,  the  rapid  diminution  of  tumefaction  and 
swelling,  and  the  healing  of  ulceration,  were  most  striking  ! 
Indeed,  few  things  could  impress  a  common  beholder  with  more 
surprise,  than  the  witnessing  of  the  effects  of  Homoeopathic  reme- 
dies, in  the  very  worst  cases  of  ulcerated  throat  and  palate.*' 
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After  giving  several  cases  in  which  he  pat  Homceopathy  to  the 

testy  he  adds : 

''Thus,. then,  I  conducted  a  lengthened,  practical,  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  into  the  HomoBopathic  system  of  curing  disease.  *  * 
For  me  now  to  doubt  the  power  and  efficacy  of  Homcsopathic 
medicines,  would  be  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  and 
the  exercise  of  common  understanding.  I  rest  my  convicdons  on 
the  solid  basis  of  experimental  testimony— on  proof  I  do  not 
come  forth  as  a  pai'tisan,  but  simply  spe^  that  which  I  do  know, 
and  testifpr  that  which  I  have  seen.  My  testimony  is,  that  Hom- 
oeopathy IS  indeed  a  great  fact — a  mighty  truth." 

There  is  much  of  the  sturdy  Saxon  about  this  man :  resolute, 
straight  forward,  honest  he  was,  without  doubt  He  partook  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  Luther,  when  he  S[ud,  *^  I  will  go  to 
Worms,  though  there  are  as  many  devils  to  beset  my  path,  as 
there  are  tiles  on  the  houses."  Where  is  the  man,  who  ever  ex- 
amined and  tested  Homoeopathy  in  this  way,  and  found  it  absurd? 
Let  him  be  produced,  if  he  exists,  or  ever  did  exist. 

But  here  I  rest  the  case.  Let  Coesar  compare  Dr.  Homer  s 
testimony  with  Dr.  Brwiard's,  and  if  the  verdict  is,  that  Homoeo- 
pathy is  ^^  quackery,"  I  will  submit  in  silence. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  for  the  press,  my  attention 

has  been  called  to  an  anonymous  publication,  which hasbeen very 
extensively  circulated  in  this  city,  and  which  purports  to  ^ve  a 
correct  account  of  the  trial. 

Here  is  the  style  in  which  he  characterizes  those  in  this  commu- 
nity, who  employ  Homoeopathic  Doctors,  or  ^^  learned  men,"  as  Dr. 
Allen  calls  them: 

*^  Chicago,  it  may  be  mentioned  to  country  readers,  is  a  peculiar 
city.  It  has  been  the  rendezvous  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes, 
and  uncertain  morals,  as  well  as  of  men  of  enterprise  and  far-seeing 
sagacity.  The  Ishmaels,  whose  hands  are  agamst  every  man,  are 
abundant.  In  the  lottery  of  chances,  incident  to  the  growth  of  a 
great  city,  many  men  of  limited  capacity,  and  even  gross  ignor- 
ance, have  been  thrown  into  notice,  because  of  their  accidental 
wealth.  Men  of  this  cast,  and  especially  their  wives,  are  addicted 
to  the  wildest,  tl^e  absurdest  follies.  Amon^  their  pet  absurdities, 
Homoeopathy  is  one  of  the  most  prominent." 

Some  questions  have  arisen,  as  to  who  was  the  author.  One 
thought  it  must  be  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  since  he  was  evidently 
afraid  to  be  as  witty  as  he  could,  lest  he  should  hurt  somebody. 
Another  inquired  if  Holmes  was  ever  elevated  f  for  it  is  clear  on 
the  very  face  of  it,  that  no  sober  man  ever  wrote  such  a  paper. 
Another  argued  agunst  the  Holmes'  hypothesis,  since  Holmes,  in 


his  language  at  least,  was  a  genUeman ;  and  the  language  of  this 
docnment,  and  the  whole  style,  showed  the  writer  innocent  of  any 
gentlemanly  instincts,  even  when  sober.  But  the  play  is  not 
worth  the  candle — ^the  only  mark  of  good  taste,  in  the  whole  afiEair, 
is  tho  obscurity  in  which  tiie  author  keeps  himself;  and  from  this 
congenial  state,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  one  will  seek  to  draw  him. 
He  is  evidently  a  ^'  quack,''  for  he  tells  us — ^by  implication,  at 
least,  that  he  belongs  to  the  <^ regular  profession;"  and  Dr.  J. 
Adams  AUen  says,  ^4t  is  a  token  of  a  quack,  for  one  to  qualify  his 
profession  by  any  adjunct.'' 
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URINALYSIS^    IN    BBIGHT'S    DISEASE. 

General  Considerations.— The  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  nrine  is  the  cardinal  symptom  in  detect- 
ing nephritis.  It  is  the  direct  line  of  commnnic&- 
tion  with  the  kidneys  by  the  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination.  It  will  show  if  the  glomeruli 
or  tubnles  are  performing  their  normal  functions  or 
whether  albumin  is  passing  through,  or  if  the  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  is  severe  enough  to  throw 
off  a  cast  to  float  away  in  the  urine. 

It  may  be  easy  to  diaffnose  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  kidney  and  bladder  from  the  general 
condition  after  the  disease  has  stamped  its  usual 
symptoms  on  the  case,  but  as  private  practitioners  it 
is  essential  to  diagnose  this  insidious  disease  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  not  *only  neces- 
sary for  the  medical  treatment  but  for  the  hygienic 
surroundings.  . 

There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  examining  urine  where  nephritis  is  sus- 
pected. If  these  examinations  can  be  made  by  the 
physician  himself  he  has  already  the  svmptoms  and 
nistor^  of  the  case  at  hand.  Many  physicians  and 
the  laity  seem  to  think  that  a  single  specimen  of 
urine  is  all  that  is  necessary.  While  in  the  majority 
of  cases  nothing  more  is  needed  to  make  an  accurate 
diagnosis,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  short  and  point- 
ed history  of  the  case  will  materially  help  in  the 
diagnosis.  Other  import^t  points  in  a  doubtful  case 
are  as  follows:  there  should  be  (1.)  Several  examina- 
tions of  the  same  specimen.  (2.)  Fresh  specimens 
of  different  times  of  the  day.  (3.)  Examination  of 
twentv-four  hour  specimen.  (4.)  Examinations 
should  extend  over  several  days  and  should  include 
any  suspicious  indisposition  of  the  patient.  (5.^ 
Urine  should  be  received  in  a  perfectly  clean  vessel 
or  bottle. 
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In  man;  caaes  tbe  chemical  eatimation  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  ie  quite 
essential  in  making  the  diagnosis  and  the  prognoeis. 
This  point  was  particularly  noticeable  in  a  case  dar- 
ing my  service  in  the  Cook  Connty  Hospital.  The 
case  was  in  the  last  stages  of  interstitial  nephritia 
and  the  symptoms  were  pronounced.  There  was 
considerable  edema  and  the  uremic  symptoms  were 
marked.  Yolnmetric  estimation  of  the  nrea  by 
Squibb's  method  showed  that  the  patient  was  paesiug 
one  hundred  grains  per  day.  By  vigorons  treatment 
by  medicines  and  hot  packings  he  could  be  made 
to  pass  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  per  day,  while 
if  this  treatment  was  discontinued  for  a  short  time 
it  would  be  as  low  as  seventy-five  grains  per  day. 
The  amonnt  of  area  excreted  acts  as  a  barometer  to 
foretell  the  uremic  storm. 


Deposit  in  Avnnoniaeal  Urine.    fAUccUitu  Fermentation.  J 

a.  Acid  ammonium  urate. 

b.  Ammonio'TnaffTtegium  phoiphate. 

c.  Bacterium  urece. 

The  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  relation  of 
the  condition  of  the  kidneys  to  other  organs  and 
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disease  are  also  brought  oat  by  the  examination  of 
the  urine.  In  man  sixtj  per  cent  of  the  water 
eliminated  from  the  body  is  given  off  by  the  kidney, 
and  forty  per  cent  by  the  lun^  and  skin.  This  rela- 
tionship must  often  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
judging  of  a  specimen  of  urine.  It  is  obvious,  then^ 
that  when  the  skin  is  not  performing  its  functions 
properly  the  kidneys  are  overtaxed^  and  engorge- 
ment takes  place  in  other  organs. 

In  the  pathological  divisions  of  the  various  forms 
of  nephritis  the  ratio  of  complexity  increases  in  the 
order  of  consultations  of  the  different  text-books  on 
the  subject.  As  in  other  diseases  the  divisions  are 
principally  useful  in  theory;  for  in  actual  practice 
they  are  often  associated.  This  was  observed  quite 
markedly  in  the  morgue  of  the  Cook  county  hospital 
in  many  post  mortems  where  the  records  of  the  urin- 
alyses were  compared  with  the  macroscopical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  kidney. 

A  table  of  the  divisions,  pathology,  symptoms  and 
urinalysis  of  nephritis  by  the  writer  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Century,  February  15,  1894. 

Variations. — The  following  variations  of  the  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine  will  be 
of  special  interest  in  nephritis: 

Quantity.— Man  1,500-2,000  COM  (40-60 
ounces. )     Woman  1,000-1,500  COM  (30-40  ounces. ) 

Incbeased. — In  interstitial  nephritis  (sclerosis) 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  increasing 
blood  pressure  (ex(iept  late),  amyloid  nephritis. 

Decreased. — Acute  nephritis  (possibly  anuria), 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  valvular  heart 
disease,  active  and  passive  congestion  of  the  kidney. 

Specific  Gravity. — Should  be  taken  in  a  mixed 
specimen  of  the  twenty-four  hour  urine.  The  morn- 
ing urine  or  the  urine  passed  following  diarrhea  or 
profuse  sweating  is  concentrated  and  has  high  specific 
gravity.  In  a  certain  case  the  specific  gravity  may 
vary  from  1015  in  the  afternoon  to  1027  m  the  morn- 
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ing  and  the  mixed  twenty-fonr  honr  specimen  wonld 
be  1031.  When  using  an  urinometer  which  ib  stand- 
ardized to  60°  F.  to  test  a  fresh  voided  specimen  of 
nrine  of  temporatnre  of  85°  to  95°  F.,  one  degree  on 
the  scale  of  tne  nrinometer  should  be  added  for  every 
seven  degrees  in  temperatnre.  Thus,  in  &  fresh 
voided  specimen,  having  a  temperature  of  88°  F. 
which  is  tested  with  an  nrinometer  standardized  to 
60°  F.,  four  degrees  should  be  added  to  the  reading 
on  the  urinometer.  Sqnibb's  nrinometer  is  standard- 
ized to  77°F.  and  will  be  found  more  useful  in  the 
average  case. 


Sqitibb'g  Urinometer. 

High. — Primarily  in  acute  nephritis,  chronic  par- 
enchymatous nephritis,  renal  congestion. 

Low. — Secondary  st^e  of  acute  nephritis,  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  amyloid  nephritis. 

Reaotion. — The  normal  acid  condition  of  the 
nrine  is  due  to  the  phosphate  of  sodium.  In  the  alka- 
line specimen  if  the  red  litmus  paper  is  turned  bine 
and  remains  blue  it  is  due  to  a  "  &sed  alkali."  This 
may  occur  after  a  vegetable  diet,  milk,  fish,  use  of 
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blood.    Individaal  red  blood  corpuscles  occar  in  con* 
centrated  arine  in  renal  engorgement. 

White  blood  corpuscles  (leucocytes)  are  normally 
present  in  small  numbers.  Increased  by  inflamma- 
tion or  suppuration. 

Color. — Varies  in  health,  due  to  concentration  or 
dilution  or  pigment.  May  be  clear  and  of  unusually  low 
specific  gravity  after  drinking  large  amount  of  water 
and  still  be  normal.  May  present  the  opposite  con- 
dition in  persons  who  take  a  small  amount  of  liquids. 
In  the  absence  of  any  physiological  cause  these  con- 
ditions would  then  be  pathological.  Blood  in  the 
urine  is  red  or  dark  brownish  red  owing  to  the  de- 
gree of  decomposition  of  the  hemoglobin.  Acute 
nephritis — beefy-red.  Interstitial  nephritis — ^usually 
pale  and  large  amount  and  passed  frequently  at 
night. 

Transparency. — Opacity  in  acid  urine — may  be 
uric  acid  salts  which  clears  on  heating. 

Opacity  in  alkaline  urine — usually  calcium  oxa- 
lates or  phospbates  which  do  not  clear  up  on  heat- 
ing, but  are  aissolved  by  acetic  acid. 

Deposits. — Acute  nephritis:  blood,  mucus;  epi- 
thelial cells  and  leucocytes.  Chronic  parenchymatous : 
epithelium,  blood,  pus.     Interstitial: generally  none. 

Early — uric    acid    deposits.)    Amyloid:  fat  drops 

also  m  chyluria,  large  white  kidney.) 

Albumin. — ^'The  presence  of  albumin  in  the 
urine,  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstances, 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  change  in  the  renal 
or  glomerular  epithelium,  a  change,  however,  which 
may  be  transient,  slight,  and  unimportant,  depend- 
ing upon  variations  in  the  circulation  or  upon  the 
irritating  effects  of  substances  taken  from  the  food  or 
temporary  present,  as  in  febrile  stages.'' — Osier. 

Albuminuria.— (1)  Functional— following  cold 
bathing,  dyspepsia.  (2)  Febrile — tonsillitis,  diph- 
theria.    (3)    Hemic     changes — ^anemia,    leukemia. 
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plumbism.     (4)    Neurotic — following  epilepsy^    te- 
tanus. 

Albuminuria  with  definite  lesions  of  the  urinary 
or^ns  (Osier).  (1)  Congestion  of  the  kidney, 
either  active,  such  as  follows  exposure  to  cold  and  is 
associated  with  the  early  stages  of  nephritis,  or  pass- 
ive, due  to  obstructed  outflow  in  disease  of  the  heart 
or  lungs,  or  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins  by  the 
pregnant  uterus  or  tumors.  (2)  Organic  disease  of 
the  kidney — nephritis,  degeneration,  suppuration, 
tumors.  (3)  Affections  of  pelvis,  ureters,  or  bladder 
with  pus. 


.^^ 


Uric  Acid. 

Test  for  Albumin. — (1)  Heat  test:  Filter  and 
heat  the  urine  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  test  tube, 
and  then  add  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic  acid.  If 
the  cloudiness  caused  by  the  heating  be  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  it  was  not  caused  by  albumin,  but  by 
the  phosphate  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  ma^esia 
which  are  freely  soluble  by  the  acid,  li  the  cloudi- 
ness remain,  or  if  it  appear  on  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  it  is  caused  by  albumin. 
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(2)  Heller's  test:  Filter  the  urine  into  the  test 
tuoe  until  it  is  one-third  full.  Hold  this  obliquely 
and  allow  clear  nitric  acid  (G.  P.)  to  flow  slowly 
under  the  urine,  using  a  pipette  or  medicine  drop- 
per. (Do  not  allow  the  urine  and  acid  to  become 
freely  mixed.)  If  albumin  be  present,  there  is 
formed  a  sharply  defined  white  ring  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  urine  and  the  acid  and  this  ex- 
tends upward,  through  the  urine.  Besides  albumin 
a  precipitate  in  very  concentrated  urine  may  be 
caused  oj  the  presence  of  urea,  in  which  case  the 
ring  is  higher  and  not  so  clear.  A  cloudiness  may 
also  be  caused  by  nitrate  of  urea,  and  in  this  case  the 
precipitate  is  crystalline  and  does  not  appear  until  after 
standmg  a  long  time.  A  cloudiness  may  occur  from 
resinous  substances,  as  after  taking  copaiva,  turpen- 
tine, but  in  this  case  the  precipitate  is  dissolved, 
after  cooling  in  alcohol. 


Albuminometer. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  case 
these  tubes  can  be  set  aside  and  the  precipitate  will 
show  approximately  the  quantity  of  albumin  from 
day  to  day.  However  Esbach's  albuminometer  is 
much  more  reliable. 

Urea. — This  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
nitrogenous    waste — 300-600  ^ins  excreted  daily. 

Ikcreased — Albuminous  diet,  and  by  an  increas- 
ed loss  of  the  albumin  of  the  body,  during  the  day. 

Decbeased — In  exhaustion,  deficient  nitrogen- 
ous diet,  nephritis,  during  rest  at  night. 

Test — ^TJse  the  Doremus  ureometer. 

METHOD    AND    REAGENTS    NECESSARY. 

The  sodium  hydrate  solution  (100  grammes  to  250 
c.c.  of  water,  or  six  ounces  to  one  pint  of  water) 
will  keep  indefinitely  when  tightly  stoppered. 


( 
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The  bromine  may  be  removed  from  the  bottle  in 
which  it  is  kept  by  means  o^the  nipple  pipette. 

1  c.c.  saffices  for  &  test.  More  can  be  removed 
if  a  quantity  of  hjpobromite  is  to  be  made  np.  Some 
"°"  —"it  be  exercised  in  handling 
line  since  it  gives  off  irritat- 
a — but  by  the  above  method 
are  no  incoDveaience  ought 
erienced. 

icentrated  hypobromite  mnst 
1  with  its  own  volume  of  water, 
be  done  approximately. 
ng  arm  and  the  bend  of  the  ^ 
r  mnst  be  filled  with  the  hy- 
e. 

I  washed  the  pipette,  draw  np 

1   c.   c.   of   nnne,   pass  the 

hrongh  the  balb  of  the  are- 

3  far  aa  it  will  go  in  the  bend. 

i  the  nipple  gently  and  stead- 

3  nrine  will  rise  throngh  the 

hypobromite  and  the  area 

instantly  decompose,  giving 

ofi  nitrogen  gas. 

Withdraw    the    pipette 
after   the  nrine   has    tieen 
expelled,  talcing    care   not 
to  press  the    nipple  hard 
enough  to  drive  the  air  ont 
after  the  orine,  and  read 
the  volume  of  gae  after  al- 
lowing the  froth  to  subside. 
Ehnmo*  Dnntac.  (SvnntAOo.)  The     ureometer     indicates 
according  to  its  graduation,  either  in  milligrammes 
of  urea  in  1  c.c.  of  nrine  or  grains  of  urea  per  fluid 
ounce  of  urine. 

It  also  indicates  by  the  signs  +  and  —  on  either 
side  of  the  central  division  whether  the  nrea  is  pres- 
ent in  a  normal  quantity  or  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no 
two  specimens  from  the  same  individnal  are  alike 
when  collected  at  different  times  of  the  day.  Unless 
the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  is  collected^  mixed 
and  a  specimen  taken,  no  accurate  data  can  be  had. 
Next  to  collecting  the  twenty-four  hours  urine  and 
ascertaining  the  (quantity  voided^  the  morning  urine^ 
that  passed  on  risings  is  the  best  upon  which  to  base 
a  diagnosis. 

When  the  total  quantity  voided  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  known  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
urea  is  very  simple.  Multiply  the  result  found  in 
milligrammes  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
voidM,  or  the  grain  per  fluid  ounce  by  the  number 
of  ounces  voided. 

Phosphates. — Phosphorus  is  an  important  con- 
stituent of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  increase  of 
phosphoric  acid  eliminated  in  the  urine  is  due  to  in- 
creased metabolism  of  the  nervous  substance.  More 
is  eliminated  after  a  meal  of  animal  diet,  and  the 
estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  eliminated  should 
be  made  from  the  twenty-four  hours  specimen. 

Increased. — In  fevers,  cerebri tis,  osteomalacia, 
diabetes,  oxaluria,  following  epilepsy  and  after  giv- 
ing chloral  md  morphine. 

Decreased. — In  pregnancy,  nephritis,  gout,  and 
after  usin^  ether  or  alcohol. 

Estimation  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid: 

Solutions:  (1)  20.3  grammes  of  pure  uranic  oxide 
in  1000  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water. 

(2)  100  grammes  of  sodium  acetate  are  dissolved 
in  900  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water,  and  to 
this  100  cubic  centimeters  of  acetic  acid  are  added. 

^3)  Saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

Analysis. — 50  c.c.  of  the  urine  are  poured  into 
a  beaker,  and  5  c.c.  of  the  sodium-acetate  solution 
are  added.  The  mixture  is  warmed  over  a  water- 
bath  and  the  uranium  solution  added,  drop  by  drop, 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls.    If  this  be  not  easily  rec- 
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ognized,  the  miztnre  ahoald  be  Btirred,  a  drop  placed 
upon  a  porcelain  plate,  and  a  drop  of  potaBsinm  ferro- 
cyaoide  added.  If  a  reddish-brown  oolor  does  not  ap- 
pear atthe  line  of  contact  the  addition  of  theuraninm 
solntion  should  be  continaed  nntil  this  reaction  does 
appear.  The  amonnt  of  aranitiin  BolaHon  used  is 
now  read  oft  the  bnrette,  each  c.c.  being  eqnal  to 
five  milligrammes  phosphoric  acid.  The  average 
amonnt  of  the  nraninm  solntion  nsed  is  about  IS  to 
35  c.c.  Divide  this  amount  by  ten,  which  equals 
grammes  of  phosphoric  acid  per  liter  of  urine.  Di- 
vide this  by  3.135,  which  will  give  the  grains  per 
flaid  ounce. 

Hloroseopleal  Examination. — Allow  the  speci- 
men to  settle  in  the  bottle  or  graduate  or  one  oi  the 
improved  collectors  for  a  few  hours;  then  take  an 
empty  pipette  or  a  long  glass  tube  having  a  caliber 
of  one-eighth  of  an  incn  and  place  the  index  finger 


e.  Mould;  f.  Yeast. 

d.  a.  Mieroaoeet  and  baeaii. 

a.  0.  0.  Uric  acid. 

over  the  end  of  it  and  pass  it  down  through  the  urine 
and  when  in  the  densest  part  of  the  sediment  remove 
the  finger  and  allow  this  sediment  to  come  np  in  the 
tube.  Now  allow  this  to  settle  a  short  time  and 
when  placed  on  the  microscope  slide  there  will  be  a 
concentration  of  a  concentration. 

After  placing  a  drop  from  the  end  of  the  tube  on 
the  glass  slide,  do  not  place  the  cover  glass  on  the 
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drop  until  joa  fafrre  placed  in  the  nrine  a  small  piece 
of  something  that  will  keep  the  cover  glass  from 
crushing  the  casts.  This  is  best  done  by  thin  zinc 
circles.  Do  not  use  more  than  oniB  or  two  drops  or 
it  will  run  over  the  cover  glass  and  obstruct  the  view. 

Unless  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  extraneous 
matter  he  had  better  examine  some  fibers  of  wool, 
silk  and  cotton  and  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
them  under  the  hi^h  and  low  powers. 

When  using  the  Tow  power  ^say  2-3  or  3-4)  remem- 
ber that  casts  will  then  have  tne  apparent  size  of  the 
thickness  of  a  large  pin,  while  when  examining  with 
the  high  power  (1-4  or  1-5)  they  will  appear  to  have 
the  apparent  size  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil. 


a.  Cotton  fibers,    c.  Wool. 

b.  Linen  fibers,    d.  Silk. 

When  placing  the  urine  in  the  collector  it  often 
facilitates  matters  to  add  a  little  eosin  or  carmine  to 
stain  the  casts,  or  gentian-violet  on  cover  glass. 
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A  tittle  experience  will  enable  one  to  diBtiagiiislL 
oastB  from  mncoas  threads,  which  are  long  and  hare 
tapering  ends. 

Oasts  disintegrate  very  soon  and  for  that  raaaoD 
the  microscopical  examination  shonld  be  made  while 
the  specimea  is  fresb.  To  keep  nrine  add  a  little 
ohloroform,  reeorcin  or  borolyptol. 

Casts. — These  are  monlda  of  the  renal  tnbulea 
canaed  b^  a  pathological  excretion,  which  ooagnlate 
and  receive  other  material,  and  are  characteristic  of 
renal  disease. 

They  may  be  divided  in  three  groape:  (1)  Cells 
found  in  casts  are  red  blood  corpnecles,  Iencocyt«e, 
renal  epithelinm,  bacteria  or  urates.  (2^  Granules, 
from  epithelial  debris,  amyloid  material.  (3)  Hyaline. 

(1)  Blood  casta — Red  blood  corpuscles  held  to- 
j;etaerby  coagulation  (renal  hematuria). 

(8)  Leucocyte  casts — Pumlent  affections. 


Granular  coat. 


(3)  Ej)ithelial  casta  are  either  hyaline  cast  with 
the  addition  of  renal  epithelium  ^having  sharp  out- 
line) or  a  cast  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  taoulea. 
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Epithelial  casts  with  fat  grannies  are  foniid  in 
chronic  parenchymatons  nephritis. 

(4)  Grsnniar  casta — Broken  down  blood,  pus  and 
epithelinm. 

(fi)  Fatty  caste — Hyaline  plas  oil  globnies  (amyloid 
nephritis). 

(6)  Hyaline  oasts — These  are  homogeneous  with  a 
fine  outline  and  difficult  to  see  with  the  microscope. 
The  finding  of  them  is  much  assisted  by  stainmg 
with  some  simple  coloring   matter  (aniline  red)  or 


Urate  of  S 
\e  oaet.  A.  Amorphotu  graradt*  t't 

.   With  leueocgtet.  cltuten.  reaemblina  mow. 

o.  With  renal  epithelium.  B.  Qramdea  in  atringt,  re- 

aembling  granular  oatta. 
when  examininK  the  field  and  nooe  «re  apparently 
to  be  seen  they  can  often  be  brought  in  view  by 
tilting  the  mirror  to  one  side  and  causing  them  to 
refract  the  light.  The  wider  the  cast  the  more  un- 
favorable the  prognosis. 

(7)  Mucous  casts  of  the  tubules  are  long  and  thin. 
Ko  importance. 

(8)  Casts  of  urates. 
Casts  iu  nephritis: 

Acute  —Epithelial,  blood  and  hyaline. 
Chronic   parenchymatous — Epithelial,    granular, 
hyaline  or  fatty. 
Interstitial — Only  a  few  hyaline  or  granular. 
Amyloid — Hyaline,  fine  granular  or  waxy. 
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By  Selden  H.  Talcott,  M.D.,  Middletown,  N".  Y. 


PROLOGUE. 

Insanity  is  a  result  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  is 
characterized  by  disturbances  of  and  departures  from 
normal  mental  action.  Those  diseases  which  })roduce 
insanity  may  be  either  organic  or  functional.  They 
may  be  inherent  to  the  cerebral  mass,  or  they  may 
have  traveled  thither  from  the  seat  of  a  primary  disease 
located  in  some  other  organ  of  the  human  system. 
To  discover  the  first  causes  of  any  given  brain  disturb- 
ance is  a  step  toward  the  proper  treatment  of  insanity. 
The  causes  having  been  discovered,  the  next  step  is  to 
take  pi'oper  and  active  measures  for  their  removal. 
In  prosecuting  this  work  Ave  have  had  occasion  to  sum- 
mon to  our  assistance  the  forces  which  are  stored  up 
in  the  **  new  remedies  "  of  our  materia  medica.  These 
have,  in  many  instances,  ably  supplemented  the  powers 
of  those  drugs  which  were  originally  proved  and  used 
by  the  illustrious  Hahnemann.  From  our  experiences 
we  are  enabled -to  note,  in  brief,  the  range  of  action 
and  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  following 

NEW    REMEDIES. 

j^sculus  Hippocastanum,  the  horse  chestnut,  is  a 
remedy  which,  as  you  all  know,  produces  effects  upon 
the  portal  system,  and  upon  the  spinal  cord.     Cramp- 
hie  and  constrictive  pains  in  the  bowels,  hard  and 
scanty  stools,  congestions  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
sticking  pains  in  the  rectum,  and  general  abdominal 


and  pelyic  distresses,  are  the  physical  characteristics 
of  this  drug. 

Here  we  have  most  naturally  a  patient  whose  mental 
condition  is  that  of  a  person  who  is  cross,  sad,  snarling, 
disinclined  to  work,  and  who  looks  persistently  upon 
the  dark  side  of  everything. 

In  this  condition,  which  may  be  termed  "physical 
melancholia,''  developing,  as  it  does,  the  train  of 
symptoms  we  have  enumerated,  you  will  find  aescnlus 
a  drug  of  practical  and  intrinsic  value. 

Atla7ifhu8  Glandulosa  wreaks  its  vengeance  upon 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  upon  the  mucous  tracts, 
and  upon  the  skin.     There  is  likewise  blood  degene- 
ration, and  therefore  we  have  fever,  delirium,  general 
prostration,  discharges  from  the  nose  and  throat,  dif- 
ficult respiration  and  rapid  loss  of  strength.    Men- 
tally there  is  either  intense    anxiety  or   profound 
apathy.     There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  drowsiness, 
dullness,  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  memory,  inco- 
herence of  ideas,  and  finally  a  stoical  indifference  to 
everything  that  happens.     In  melancholia  following 
exhausting  disease,  with  a  rapid  tendency  to  dementia, 
with  purplish-blueness  of  the  skin,  with  great  loss  of 
appetite,  and  a  wild,  yet  expressionless  stare  of  tbe 
eyes,  ailanthus  is  abundantly  indicated. 

Aletris  Farinosa  is  a  medicine  which  has  its  pl^e 
midway  between  china  and  helonias.  In  mild  mel- 
ancholia, which  we  find  in  some  women  who  have 
suffered  from  protracted  illness,  from  loss  of  fluids, 
and  from  an  inability  to  recuperate  because  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  impaired,  with  atony  of  the 
uterus,  and  exhaustion  of  the  stomach,  we  have  given 
aletris  with  good  results. 

Anatherum  Muricatum  is  a  drug  whose  symptoms, 
as  given  by  an   enthusiastic  prover,*  cover  a  wide 

*Hoiut. 
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BapHsia  Tinctoria  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  new  remedies^  in  the  treatment  of  mental  and 
nervons  diseases.  It  acts  upon  the  blood,  the  nervous 
system,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  upon  thesjrmpa- 
thetic  nervous  system.  Its  value  as  a  fever  remedy 
is  well  understood.  Its  value  as  a  brain  remedy  is  not 
half  known.  From  the  loud  delirium  of  acute  mania 
to  the.  abject  silence  of  melancholia  with  stupor,  it 
works  with  a  master-hand.  It  may  be  used  with  ei- 
ceeding  benefit  in  all  cases  where  there  is  rapid  and 
profound  physical  degeneration,  simulating  the  ty- 
phoid state,  and  where  the  patient  is  wild,  restless^ 
anxious,  hurried,  and  striving  to  overcome  what  he 
believes  to  be  his  own  physical  solution  of  continuity, 
or,  in  other  words,  where  he  **  cannot  get  himself 
together." 

Again,  the  baptisia  patient  sinks  into  a  mental  con- 
dition where  there  is  indisposition  or  inability  to  carry 
on  any  mental  operations  whatever.  The  patient  ap- 
pears sad,  unhappy,  and  in  the  depths  of  despair.  In 
many  cases  of  puerperal  mania,  of  acute  mania, 
and  acute  melancholia,  following  excessive  toil, 
worry,  or  shock,  patients  may  be  greatly  relieved  and 
sometimes  cured  by  the  use  of  baptisia  tinctoria. 
Blood  rot,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  is  a  character- 
istic of  baptisia. 

Kali  Bromidum  has  figured  quite  extensively  as  a 
brain  remedy.  Its  misuse  has  brought  many  invalids 
to  lunatic  asylums.  It  produces  most  positive  cere- 
bral ansBmia,  and  it  disturbs  and  disorders  the  entire 
nervous  system,  producing  great  debility,  loss  of 
sensibility,  slow,  weak  pulse  and  cold  extremities,  to- 
gether with  loss  of  memory  and  diflSculty  of  collect- 
ing ideas,  gloomy  thoughts,  and  profound  depres- 
sion of  all  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  of  seryice  in 
the  treatment   of  incipient  melancholias,  where  the 


This  remedy  is  applicable  in  physical  melancholia, 
in  alcoholic  dementia^  and  it  has  been  recommended 
for  epilepsy. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  of  service,  occasionally,  in  those 
conditions  which  present  themselves  in  patients  suf- 
fering with  dementia  paralytica ;  also  in  insanity 
complicated  with  other  bodily  diseases.  There  is 
general  soreness  in  the  abdomen  and  chest,  a  condi- 
tion of  prostration,  a  pnffy  appearance  of  the  face,  an 
exhalation  of  fetor  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  skin, 
and  likewise  great  dullness  of  intellect,  disinclination 
to  study  or  work,  and  a  manifestation  of  distaste  and 
loss  of  temper  when  friends  attempt  to  bestow  affec- 
tion upon  him. 

Caulophyllum  Thalictroides  is  ofien  useful  in  mel- 
ancholia of  women,  where  there  are  displacements, 
congestions,  and  other  affections  of  the  uterus, 
coupled  with  a  tendency  to  vertigo,  with  dull,  heavy, 
rheumatic  and  neuralgic  headaches,  dependent  upon 
uterine  disorders  or  spinal  irritation.  The  mental 
depression  simulates  that  of  Pulsatilla,  but  is  less 
changeable,  more  steady  and  unyielding. 

Chelidonium  Majus  finds  its  sphere  of  action 
among  those  cases  which  suffer  from  acute  congestions 
of  the  liver,  inactivity  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and 
a  consequent  prostration,  exhaustion,  languor,  and 
both  inability  and  dislike  for  mental  occupation. 
The  patient  is  sallow  in  appearance,  restless  and  un- 
able to  keep  still,  and  yet  unwilling  to  do  anything  of 
a  useful  nature. 

Cimicifuga  Racemosa  rises  to  great  dignity  and  use- 
fulness as  "a  remedy  for  disorders  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  depression  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Dunham  says, 
most  truthfully,  that  '*  the  patient  has  a  sensation  as 
if  a  heavy  black  cloud  had  settled  all  OTcr  her  and 
enveloped  her  head,  so  that  all  was  darkness  and  con- 
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fuHion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  weighed  like  lead 
upon  her  heart."  Such  patients  ar6  troubled  with 
intense  pains  in  the  head,  Buch  pains  as  naturally 
spring  from  rlieumatic  and  neuralgic  Bources,  or,  in  the 
female,  from  disturbance  of  the  menstrual  function. 
The  pain  is  apt  to  locate  iteelf  over  the  eyes.  It  also 
extends  throngh  the  eyes  along  the  base  of  the  brain 
to  the  oceiput,  and  radiates  over  tlie  mnsclee  of  the 
neck  and,  shoulders.  From  the  primary  gloom,  the 
cimicifuga  patient  sometimes  passes  into  a  condition  of 
excitement  with  excessive  loquacity,  and  with  hallu- 
cinations of  sight,  when  rats,  sheep  and  other  animals 
appear.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable  remedy  for  pro- 
found melancholia,  and  likewise  for  delirium  tremens. 
Sleeplessness,  tremulousness  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  complete  nervous  exhaustion,  and  litter  absence 
of  all  desire  for  food,  are  additional  characteristics 
indicating  a  demand  for  cimicifuga. 

Coca  is  one  of  the  few  new  remedies  which  seems 
capable  of  coping  with  the  new  disease  known  as 
"neuraathenia."  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
American  nervousness.  The  patients  are  sleepless, 
and  inclined  always  to  overdo  themselves.  Hysterical 
women  and  nervous  men,  with  a  multiplicity  of  ere- 
thistic  symptoms,  often  require  coca. 

The  coca  patient  frequently  fluctuates  between  ex- 
cessive depression,  as  if  he  were  alone  and  nncored  for 
in  the  world,  and  the  opposite  condition,  which  is 
manifested  by  a  feeling  of  security,  by  a  clear  self- 
conscionsness,  and  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  attempt 
the  performance  of  great  feats  of  strength. 

Cornus  Circinaia  ia  a  remedy  indicated  where  there 
are  acute  disorders  of  the  abdominal  organs,  copious 
and  bilious  diarrhceaB,  with  excessive  debility,  and  con- 
sequent nervous  excitability.  In  these  conditions  the 
mind  becomes  confused,  unable  to  concentrate  its 
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action  upon  any  subject,  and  the  victim  falls  into  pet- 
ulant depression  of  spirits,  with  great  indifference 
for  subjects  which  have  heretofore  been  interesting. 

Dioscorea  Villosa  exerts  a  curative  action  in  cases 
where  the  patient  experiences  severe  spasmodic  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  with  sexual  derangements,  such  as 
nocturnal  emissions  with  relaxation  of  the  genitals, 
and  a  consequent  depression  of  spirits,  with  irrita- 
bility and  desire  to  be  alone. 

Gelsemium  Sempervirens  is  a  drug  which,  as  a  fever 
remedy,  takes  the  first  rank.  Acting,  as  it  does,  upon 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  in  a  most  profound  manner, 
it  very  naturally  finds  a  place  in  the  list  of  remedies 
for  mental  disturbances.  It  is  useful  in  acute  cases 
where  the  heart's  action  is  greatly  disturbed,  where 
there  are  pains  in  the  neck  like  those  of  cerebro- 
spinal congestion,  where  there  are  nervous  chills, 
intense  prostration  of  the  muscular  system,  sharp, 
darting  pains  along  single  nerve  branches,  together 
with  a  dullness  of  the  mental  faculties  and  a  melan- 
choly and  desponding  mood .  Some ti  mes  the  patients 
rise  to  a  state  of  anxiety  and  incoherency  of  thought, 
and  again  they  sink  into  a  stupid  comatose  condition. 
Those  who  have  recently  over- worked  themselves,  or 
indulged  in  intoxicating  drinks  to  excess,  or  who 
have  attacks  of  incipient  epilepsy,  or  who  indulge  in 
hysterfcal  demonstrations,  are  often  benefited  by  the 
use  of  gelsemium.  Recent  prostration  of  body  and 
mind,  with  fever,  followed  by  easy  and  profuse  per- 
spiration, and  accompanied  with  mental  dullness, 
are  among  the  prime  indications. 

Hamamelis  Virginica  is  useful  in  mental  depres- 
sion and  physical  exhaustion,  following  active  hemor- 
rhages from  the  uterus,  or  from  hemorrhoids. 

Helonias    Dioica,   the    false  unicorn,  is  specially 

i  adapted  to  those  mental  states  of  excessive  dullness 
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Lithium  Carbonicum  has  been  prescribed  in  (^ses 
where  there  are  feelings  of  pressure  through  the  tem- 
ples, of  a  weight  on  the  yertex,  and  a  difScaltyin 
remembering  names. 

The  Monohromide  of  Camphor  has  wrought  favor- 
ably in  sleeplessness  of  cerebral  congestion,  accom- 
panied by  tremulousness  of  the  limbs,  prostra- 
tion following  mental  excitement  and  excessive  study, 
and  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  every- 
thing. 

Phytolacca  Decandra  is  of  service  in  the  gloomy 
and  irritable  state  of  mind  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies an  attack  of  syphilitic  rheumatism. 

Plantago  Major  may  be  favorably  administered 
where  there  is  great  mental  anxiety,  intense  agitation, 
sleeplessness,  or  sleep  crowded  with  frightful  dreams. 
These  symptoms  are  caused  by  severe  pains,  which 
may  arise  from  a  toothache,  or  from  wounds  of  such 
a  nature  as  tend  to  blood-poisoning. 

Podophyllum  Peltatum,  the  mandrake,  is  an  an- 
cient remedy  for  hypochondriasis.  Its  characteristic 
symptoms  of  diarrhoea  in  the  morning,  with  cramp- 
like colic,  and  its  general  and  profound  disturbance 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  are  well  understood.  Ac- 
companying these  is  sometimes  a  stupor,  or  at  least 
a  depression,  in  which  the  patient  imagines  she  is 
going  to  die,  or  to  be  very  ill.  Where  the  diarrhoea 
alternates  with  constipation,  and  where  there  is  a 
general  inactivity  of  the  bowels,  stomach,  and  Uver, 
with  a  hypochondriac  mood,  podophyllum  in  sensible 
doses  often  works  a  favorable  and  permanent  change 
for  the  better. 

Rhus  Venenata  has  loss  of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  a 
red  tongue,  a  bloated  abdomen,  with  constant  rum- 
bling and  griping  in  the  bowels  ;  aggravations  before 
a  rain  ;  restlessness  at  night  with  a  dry  hot  skin,  and 
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anate  of  ziuc^  as  a  remedy  for  headache,  is  melilotus 
officinalis.  This  drug  produces  effects  upon  the  brain 
which  rival  the  combined  effects  of  glonoine  and 
belladonna.  It  has  cured  a  number  of  headaches 
when  all  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  in  one  case 
dispersed  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  in  a  patient  over 
forty  years  of  age. 

Veratrum  Viride  competes  with  aconite,  baptisia, 
and  gelsemium  as  a  fever  remedy.  In  the  treatment 
of  insanity  it  is  specially  adapted  to  those  cases  where 
there  is  intense  congestion,  and  headache  proceedmg 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  violent  delirium,  bus- 
picions  of  being  poisoned,  great  restlessness,  excit- 
ability and  sleeplessness.  It  has  been  used  with 
success  in  puerperal  mania,  in  ordinary  acute  mania, 
in  some  of  the  phases  of  general  paresis,  and  in 
insanity  following  attacks  of  epilepsy.     The  strong, 

^  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  the  pain  and  fullness  in  the 

head,  the  flush  of  the  face,  the  seeing  of  spots  before 
the  eyes,   the  delirium  and  suspicion,  which  exist 

i  when  veratrum  viride  is  called  for,  are  sufficient  indi- 

cations for  its  use. 

Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum,  prickly  ash,  may  be 
used  in  cases  of  paralytic  dementia,  especially  after 
paralysis  of  the  left  side,  accompanied  by  irritability, 
and  a  long  persisting,  despondent  and  frightened 
feeling. 

Thus,  as  we  gain  experience  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  new  remedies,  are  our  resources  for  the  cure  of 

i  mental  and  nervous  diseases  increased. 
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Technique  of  Vaginal  Hysterectomy 


By  FLORENCE   N.   WARD,   M.  D. 

SilN    FRilNCISCD,   CAL. 


It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
value  of  vaginal  hysterectomy.  As  an  operation,  not  only 
has  it  already  won  for  itself  an  approved  and  accepted 
position  as  a  surgical  procedure,  but  its  field  of  usefulness 
has  extended  so  as  to  include  almost  all  lesions  of  the 
pelvis.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  still  further  improve  its 
technique,  so  as  to  place  it  on  a  par  with  the  latest  achieve- 
ments in  modern  surgery. 

To  the  French  surgeons  must  be  accorded  the  credit 
of  excelling  all  others  both  in  technique  and  results. 

Before  analyzing  the  different  steps  of  the  operation, 
and  suggesting  improvements,  it  is  well  to  look  back  over 
the  evolution  of  hysterectomy,  to  note  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  its  development  before  being  crystal- 
lized into  the  best  methods  of  to-day. 

Lanorenbeck  is  credited  with  the  removal  of  the  entire 
uterus  in  1813,  though  Struve,  in  1803,  performed  a  hys- 
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terectomy  and  used  ligatures.  From  Sauter,  in  1822,  we 
have  the  history  of  his  method.  He  used  no  anaesthesia, 
no  forceps  to  draw  down  the  uterus,  and  had  only  an 
assistant  to  steady  the  organ  by  placing  his  hand  upon 
the  abdomen.  He  separated  the  uterus  without  seeing 
the  operative  field,  and  used  no  clamps  nor  ligatures  for 
controlling  the  haemorrhage.  A  method  so  crude  as  this 
could  not  win  favor  among  co-workers,  either  by  the 
method  of  its  performance  or  its  success. 

The  operation  languished,  with  but  few  improvements, 
for  the  next  thirty-two  years,  the  only  marked  advance 
being  ma<le  by  Recamicr,  who  in  1829  stopped  the  haem- 
orrhage by  ligatures  and  stitching.  In  1854,  Reicher 
brought  forward  his  method;  his  great  advance  was  the 
drawing  of  the  uterus  down  by  forceps,  thus  bringing  into 
view  the  diseased  tissues  for  the  surgical  work.  He  advo- 
cated the  total  removal  of  the  uterus  under  chloroform. 

In  1»S78,  Freund,  of  Strassburg,  formulated  a  modern 
technique  for  vaginal  hysterectomy  and  practically  de- 
monstrated it  by  total  removal  for  carcinoma. 

Pean  and  his  followers,  Sdgond,  Bouilly,  Terrier  and 
Doyen,  perfected  the  technique  by  the  use  of  the  clamp, 
and  extended  its  field  of  usefulness  to  the  removal  of 
fibroids  and  diseases  of  the  appendages.  The  German 
operators,  with  the  exception  of  Landau,  of  Berlin,  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  the  ligature.  There  is  nothing  distinctive 
about  the  present  German  hysterectomy  except  its  .slow, 
and  cumbersome  character.     In  the  fear  of  haemorrhage 
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each  incision,  be  it  in  vaginal,  uterine  or  peritoneal  tissue, 
is  followed  by  stitching,  so  that  at^vtimes  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  draw  down  the  pelvic  contents  owing  to  the 
mass  of  suturing  around  the  uterus. 

I  quote  Plan's  method  as  an  early  type  of  modern 
operative  procedure.  The  operation,  as  published  in  1890, 
consists  of  the  following  steps.  The  patient,  being  chloro- 
formed, is  placed  in  the  left  lateral  decubitus,  the  right 
leg  folded  at  right  angles  to  the  chest,  the  left  elongated. 
Assistants  on  both  sides  retract  with  four  ftat  blades  the 
walls  of  tlie  vagina.  The  operator  seizes  the  lips  of  the 
cervix  and  draws  it  into  view.  The  cervix  is  then  dis- 
sected throughout  its  length  and  any  bleeding  vessels  that 
may  be  met  are  clamped.  Immediately  after  the  separa- 
tion, the  peritoneal  cul-de-sacs  are  opened.  The  specula 
are  then  introduced  deeper  to  enlarge  the  field  of  opera- 
tion. The  clamping  of  the  broad  ligaments  is  then  under- 
taken, first  by  placing  on  one  of  the  ligaments  two  or 
three  forceps,  with  blades  curved  or  straight,  taking  care 
to  cut  all  the  part  clamped  before  applying  a  new  forcep. 
The  cut  is  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  uterine  tissue. 
After  one  ligament  has  been  divided,  the  same  process  is 
repeated  on  the  other  side.  If  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  organ  in  a  single  piece,  he  practices  morcellement, 
always  proceeding  with  the  progressive  sections  after 
preventive  clamping  of  the  broad  ligaments.  The  remo- 
val of  the  uterus  is  followed  by  the  excision  of  the  tubes 
and  ovaries  when  it  is  considered  advisable.     Segond  has 
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modified  Pean's  method  in  several  particulars.  First  he 
places  the  patient  in  the  sacro-dorsal  position  instead 
of  Sim's;  secondly,  he  has  modified  the  classical  circular 
incision  around  the  cervix  by  adding  to  it  two  lateral 
incisions  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  broad  ligaments; 
thirdly,  he  divides  the  cervix  into  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior flap  and  removes  them ;  then,  fourthly,  if  the  uterus 
will  not  descend  with  an  anterior  hemisection,  he  performs 
his  central  conical  hollowing  or  removal  of  successive 
cones  of  uterine  tissue  until  the  uterus  is  small  enough 
to  be  delivered;  and,  fifthly,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
uterine  arteries,  the  use  of  the  clamp  is  consecutive 
instead  of  preventive,  as  Pean  has  always  used  them. 

In  1882,  Miiller  proposed  the  vertical  division  of  the 
uterus  into  two  symmetrical  halves  and  then  ligating  the 
two  broad  ligaments.  In  1892,  M.  Quenu  revived  Miiller  s 
method,  which  had  been  abandoned,  and  modified  it  into 
a  method  of  his  own.  After  the  usual  vaginal  incision, 
and  separation  of  the  vaginal  tissues,  he  clamps  the  infe- 
rior portions  of  the  broad  ligament  and  then  proceeds  to 
the  progressive  separation  of  the  uterus  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surrounding  tissues,  and  makes  the  vertical 
incision  until  the  uterus  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves, 
followed  by  clamping  of  the  remainder  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments. 

In  1892,  Doyen  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a  description 
of  his  ingenious  hemisection  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus,  the  deliverance  of  the  uterus  outside  of  the  vulva 
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followed  by  the  clamping  of  the  entire  broad  ligament  by 
clamps  applied  from  above  downward,  followed  by  the 
removal  of  the  uterus  and  annexa. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  improved  methods  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Let  us  see  wherein  they  can  be  improved, 
point  by  point,  thereby  still  further  increasing  their  use- 
fulness. The  operation  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  is  one 
above  all  others  that  becomes  easier  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  operator  by  repeated  performance.  It  differs 
from  a  surface  operation  upon  the  human  body  inasmuch 
as  certain  portions  of  the  field  of  operation  are  hidden 
from  view,  and  the  operator  must  aim,  not  only  by  the 
most  favorable  position  in  which  he  can  place  the  patient, 
but  by  skillful  manipulation  of  the  specula,  and  of  the 
tissuec*  operated  upon,  to  bring  the  pelvic  contents  close 
to  the  vulva  and  within  si2:ht. 

The  vaginal  canal  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  what  is  within  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  by  a  close 
observance  of  the  mechanics  governing  the  passage  of  the 
foetal  head  through  the  maternal  parts  that  we  may  im- 
prove our  method  in  the  delivery  of  growths  and  enlarged 
uteri  through  the  vaginal  canal.  This  canal,  particularly 
that  portion  beginning  at  the  outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis 
and  ending  at  the  vulval  orifice,  is  capable  of  extreme 
distention,  sufficient,  as  we  know,  to  allow  the  passage, 
during  parturition,  of  a  foetal  head,  provided  the  force  is 
exerted  in  the  right  direction.  These  facts  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  our  artificial  manipulations. 
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Position  of  the  Patient. — The  patient  must  be  so 
placed  for  the  operation  that  the  cervix  descends  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  in  the  pelvis,  that  is,  the  nearest  to 
the  fourchette  or  vulva.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  patient  in  the  dorso-sacral  position  with  the  limbs 
abducted,  the  thighs  strongly  flexed  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  legs  flexed  upon  the  thighs,  and  sustained  by  upright 
rods  attached  to  the  end  of  the  table.  The  buttocks  of 
the  patient  should  l»e  brought  well  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  table  and  maintained  in  position  by  Jacob  s  buttock 
rest.  This  is  an  admirable  device,  inasmuch  as  the  pa- 
tient is  maintained  in  the  originally  placed  position,  and 
is  not  changed  during  the  necessary  traction  upon  the 
pelvic  contents;  otherwise  there  is  apt  to  be  a  change  of 
posture  during  the  operation,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  operator.  The  height  of  the  patient  should  be  such, 
in  relation  to  the  operator,  that  the  field  of  operation  is 
about  on  a  level  with  his  chest  and  easily  accessible  to  his 
hand. 

Specula.  —  The  purposes  of  the  specula  are  to  bring 
the  cervix  into  view  and  to  enlarge  to  its  greatest  extent 
the  field  of  operation.  The  fault  of  the  specula  now  in 
use  is  that  the  blades  are  too  long  and  too  wide.  Instead 
of  permitting  the  cervix  to  be  drawn  down,  they,  by  their 
length,  push  the  uterus  back  at  the  same  time  that  the 
operator  is  making  traction  upon  the  cervix  endeavoring 
to  draw  it  down.  In  the  same  manner,  by  their  width, 
they  fill  up  the  vulval  orifice  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  work  within  the  vagina.  Anatomically  we  know 
that  the  average  length  of  the  vagina  is  7 J  e.  ni.  In 
the  dorso-sacral  position  the  canal  is  much  shortened  and 
the  cervix  descends  close  to  the  vulva.  Each  case  is 
peculiar  to  itself,  not  only  due  to  individual  differences 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  and 
the  tonicity  of  muscular  fibre.  To  demonstrate  practi- 
cally the  distance  of  the  cervix  from  the  vulva,  I  selected 
five  patients  at  the  clinic  and  placed  them  in  the  dorso- 
sacral  position.     In  all,  the  perineal  body  was  intact 

Case  I  was  a  nullipara;  the  uterus  was  freely  movable. 
On  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  walls, 
the  cervix,  on  being  seized  with  double  tenacula,  was 
drawn  to  the  vulva  without  the  patient  experiencing  pain. 

Case  II.  A  nullipara;  uterus  somewhat  fixed  by  pel- 
vic adhesions;  cervix  elongated.  Cervix  could  be  drawn 
to  within  2|  c.  m.  of  the  vulva  wnthout  the  patient  ex- 
periencing pain. 

Case  III.  A  nullipara ;  uterus  absolutely  fixed  by 
repeated  attacks  of  pelvic  peritonitis;  gentle  traction 
brought  the  cervix  within  3  c.  m.  of  the  vulva. 

Case  IV.  Multipara;  uterus  fixed  by  adhesions,  peri- 
toneal and  vaginal,  subinvolution  of  uterus,  laceration  of 
cervix.  Cervix  drawn  down  to  within  2  c.  m.  of  the 
vulva  without  the  patient  experiencing  pain. 

Case  V.  Multipara;  past  the  menopause.  Relaxed 
vaginal  walls;  cervix  could  be  readily  drawn  outside  the 
vulva. 
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These  cases,  taken  at  random  from  the  clinic,  demon- 
strate, not  only  the  great  iJiobility  of  the  uterus  and  vag- 
inal tissues,  but  also  that  tlie  cervix,  in  the  dorso-sacral 
posture,  lies  close,  or  can  be  drawn  close,  to  the  vulva. 

In  accordance  with  these  anatomical  facts,  I  have  had 
hysterectomy  specula  made,  none  of  them  over  7  c.  m. 
long,  nor  over  4  c,  m.  wide.  Four  bladesare  for  oixlinary 
work,  and  consist  of  a  superior  and  an  infertor  blade  and 
two  lateral  blades.  The  superior  is  6  c.  ni.  long,  and 
i  c.  m.  wide,  with  convex  surface,  so  as  to  protect  the 
urethra  in  making  pressure  upward.  The  inferior  is  7 
c.  m.  long  and  4  cm.  wide,  and  concave,  in  conformity 


I.    Inferior  Blade.  a.    Long  Superior  Blade. 
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3.    Superior  Blade. 


4.    Lateral  BUde. 


with  the  disposition  of  the  tlistensile  tissues  of  the  peri- 
neal body.  The  lateral  blades  are  7  c.  m.  lonsf  and  3  c.  ni. 
wide,  and  flat  with  rounded  ends.  Besides  these  fonr 
blades,  there  is  a  fifth,  or  long  superior  blade,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  superior  speculum  for  ordinary  work,  except 
that  it  is  much  longer,  and  the  blade  is  bent  at  an  angle 
of  70°  to  the  handle.  It  is  used  in  exceptional  cases, 
when,  by  leason  of  dissection  higli  up  in  the  anterior 
uterine  wall,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  blade  deeply  into 
the  pelvU  and  lift  the  bladder  and  ureters  well  away 
from  the  field  cf  operation.  It  is  exceptional  that  all 
four  blades  are  used  at  once.  The  inferior  blade  renders 
most  efficient  service,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  bony 
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framework  posteriorly  and  the  great  distensibility  of  the 
soft  parts.  Laterally,  comparatively  little  space  is  gained 
by  traction  upon  the  lateral  specula,  owing  to  the  fixity  of 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium.  Superiorly,  the  fixed 
pubic  arch  presents  the  same  objection.  The  best  manipu- 
lation is  often  achieved  by  good  traction  being  made  upon 
the  inferior  speculum,  thereby  gaining  the  longest  antero- 
posterior diameter  possible,  and  then  moving  a  lateral  or 
superior  speculum  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the 
region  upon  which  the  operator  is  at  work. 

The  steps  of  my  method  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Vaginal  incision. 

2.  Separation  of  the  uterus  from  the  vaginal  attach- 
ments. 

3.  Peritoneal  incisions,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
followed  by  separation  of  peritoneal  adhesions,  if  existing. 

4.  Delivery  of  uterus  and  appendages  at  the  vulva, 
after  hemisection  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Ligation  of  arteries. 

6.  Removal  of  uterus  and  appendages. 

7.  Suturing  and  partial  or  complete  closure  of 
wound. 

1.  Vaginal  Incision. — The  vaginal  incision  most 
favorable  for  subsequent  work  is  the  classical  circular 
incision  made  with  the  scalpel,  and  the  two  lateral  incis- 
ions 2  c.  m.  in  length  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  broad 
ligaments  as  proposed  by  Segoud.  iThe  advantages  of 
these  lateral  cuts  are  that  they  not  only  give  a  larger 
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vaginal  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  uterus,  but  also 
that  there  is  less  danger  of  injuring  the  ureters. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  separation  of  the  uterus  from 
its  vaginal  attachments  by  blunt  dissection.  This  must 
be  done  thoroughly,  laterally,  as  well  as  anteriorily  and 
posteriorly,  so  as  to  free  the  uterus  entirely  from  vaginal 
tissue. 

3.  Then  the  incising  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
peritoneal  cul-de-sacs  is  done  by  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
and  the  incisions  are  extended  laterally  out  as  far  as  the 
broad  ligaments  on  each  side.  Upon  the  thoroughness 
of  these  first  steps'  depends  largely  the  ease  with  which 
the  succeeding  manipulations  are  accomplished.  During 
this  time,  there  is  no  danger  of  haemorrhage,  provided  we 
bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  uterine  arte- 
riesto  the  base  of  the  broad  ligaments  and  to  the  uterus, 
and  care  is  exercised  not  to  incise  them.  The  bleeding 
from  the  small  vaginal  and  uterine  branches  will  cease 
without  interference.  The  great  mistake  of  many  oper- 
ators at  this  stage  is  the  application  of  forceps  to  every 
bleeding  point,  thereby  filling  the  vagina  with  clamps  and 
blocking  the  way  for  further  work.  Every  cubic  centi- 
meter of  space  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  useless 
clamping  of  small  arteries  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  It 
is  now  easy,  with  the  cul-de-sacs  well  opened  up,  to  make 
a  digital  examination  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  broad  ligaments  as  well  as  of  the  uterus  itself, 
and  to  separate  any  adhesions  that  may  be  found. 
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4.  The  technique  thus  far  is  -the  same  for  all  cases. 
The  uterus  is  now  free,  not  only  from  the  vaginal  attach- 
ments but  also  from  its  anterior  and  posterior  peritoneal 
folds.  The  manner  of  delivering  the  uterus  will  vary 
according  to  the  pathological  lesion  present.  If  the  uterus 
is  small,  it  may  be  grasped  on  its  anterior  surface  by 
strong  Museux  forceps,  and  drawn  down  and  delivered 
outside  the  vulva.  These  simple  cases  are,  however,  rare. 
In  those  lesions  of  the  pelvis  so  grave  as  to  necessitate  a 
vaginal  hysterectomy,  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  enlarged 
by  inflammatory  products  or  growths  or  fixed  by  pelvic 
exudate.  In  these  cases,  the  best  method  is  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  uterus  hy  splitting  it  in  the  median  line  into 
two  lateral  halves^  and  incising  from  the  cervix  until  the 
fundus  is  reached,  on  both  anterior  and  posterior  walls. 
This  is  accomplished  by  grasping  the  uterus  by  forceps  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  section  and  drawing  it  into  view 
for  the  cut  of  the  scissors,  and  so  on  by  successive  steps 
until  both  walls  are  severed.  In  case  of  fibroids,  it  mav 
be  still  further  necessary  to  cut  out  sections  before  being 
able  to  deliver  the  two  lateral  halves.  If  this  is  conducted 
in  the  median  line,  there  is  no  danger  of  haemorrhage. 
The  lateral  splitting  of  the  uterus  can  be  done  without 
fear  of  haemorrhage  if  care  is  exercised  to  cut  in  the 
median  line.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  uterus  that  there 
are  no  blood  vessels  of  any  size,  and  traction  upon  each 
lateral  half  will  prevent  bleeding.  The  two  lateral  halves 
are  now  outside  the  vulva,  held  by  traction  forceps;  the 
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appendages,  if  free,  have  followed  them  ;  if  not,  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  broad  ligaments  can  be  inspected 
and  the  tubes  and  ovaries  can  be  released  from  their  ad- 
hesions. 

r>.  The  next  step  is  the  ligation  of  the  arteries.  In 
my  last  year's  report  of  twelve  successful  fibroid  opera- 
tions, I  said  "that  in  the  evolution  of  the  operation  of 
morcelleraent,  clamping  would  be  given  up  for  a  better 
method."  Though  the  use  of  clamps  was  successful  in  my 
hands  so  far  as  success  of  the  operation  and  the  recovery 
of  patient  were  involved,  still  I  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
method  that  required  not  only  a  self -retaining  catheter 
for  several  days,  and  also  produced  excessive  pain  for  the 
patient  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  more  than 
all  whose  recovery  was  characterized  by  sloughing  of 
tissues  that  had  been  clamped  and  by  foul  vaginal  dis- 
charges. The  method  was  unsurgical  and  unclean,  and 
not  in  keeping  with  our  modern  clear-cut  methods.  To 
overcome  this  objection,  I  first  contrived  the  specula,  and 
exercised  more  thoroughness  in  the  incisions  and  separa- 
tions to  gain  a  larger  operative  field  in  which  we  would 
be  able  to  see  how  and  where  to  ligate.  Then  I  devised 
a  ligature-carrier,  having  a  blunt,  curved  and  movable 
needle  (see  cut,  next  page),  that  could  carry  a  ligature  far 
out  into  the  broad  ligament  without  danger  of  injuring 
the  intestines  or  important  organs  in  the  vicinity. 

When  we  consider  that  in  each  broad  ligament  we 
have  only  two  arteries,   the  ovarian  coming  from   the 
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aorta  and  the  uterine  from  the  internal  iliac,  the  use  of 
the  ponderous  clamps  of  Fran's  and  Doyen's  seems  in- 
excusable.    My  method  is,  while  the  lateral  halves  are 


Ligature  Carrier, 
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outside  the  vulva,  to  pass  a  cat-^ut  ligature  by  means  of 
my  pedicle  needle  through  the  infundibulo-pelvic  liga- 
ment of  the  left  side  and  tie  it.  I  have  thus  secured 
the  ovarian  artery  and  all  its  branches  by  one  ligature. 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  the  uterine  artery  on  the 
same  side.  In  tying  the  ovarian  artery,  the  broad  liga- 
ment is  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  while  an  assistant  makes  traction  upon  the  uterine 
secernent  outside  the  vulva.  There  is  no  danger  of  includ- 
ing any  important  structure  in  the  ligature.  With  the 
uterine  artery  we  must  remember  that  the  ureter  passes 
under  and  behind  the  uterine  arteries  only  2  c.  m.  from 
the  cervix,  when  the  uterus  is  in  normal  position ;  conse- 
quently though  the  ovarian  artery  is  tied  far  out  in  the 
broad  ligament,  the  uterine  artery  must  be  tied  close  to 
the  uterus,  only  allowing  space  enough  between  the  liga- 
ture and  the  uterus  for  a  good  stump,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  slipping  of  the  ligature. 

The  uterus  and  appendages  of  the  left  side  are  then 
removed  by  blunt  scissors  after  having  the  superior  and 
inferior  margins  of  the  broad  ligament  caught  by  forceps 
to  prevent  their  receding  and  to  hold  them  in  position 
while  running  cat-gut  stitches  are  quickly  taken  along 
the  cut  edges  so  as  to  leave  no  raw  surfaces  within  the 
pelvis  for  intestinal  adhesions.  The  right  ovarian  and 
uterine  arteries  are  then  ligated,  the  right  half  of  the 
uterus  and  appendages  removed,  and  the  stump  of  the 
broad  ligament  stitched. 
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7.  As  to  the  closure  of  the  vaginal  wound  and  drain- 
age, it  depends  upon  the  lesion  that  has  existed  within 
the  pelvis  what  method  will  be  employed.  If  pus  has 
been  found  in  the  pelvis,  many  adhesions  have  existed  or 
there  has  been  much  unavoidable  manipulation  of  the 
peritoneum,  it  is  advisable  to  only  partially  stitch  the 
vaginal  opening  with  cat-gut,  leaving  a  good  central 
opening  for  drainage,  into  which  a  strip  of  gauze  is  intro- 
duced to  facilitate  the  removal  of  fluids  from  within  the 
pelvis.  In  all  other  cases,  the  vaginal  wound  may  be 
completely  closed,  the  vagina  lightly  packed  with  gauze, 
and  the  operation  is  finished. 

In  thus  aimin^^  to  secure  rapid  healing  by  stitching 
the  peritoneal  and  vaginal  surfaces,  every  precaution 
must  be  observed  to  secure  and  maintain  complete  asepsis 
throughout  the  operation.  The  recent  researches  of  Drs. 
Menge  and  Kronig  in  Prof.  Zweifel's  clinic  in  Leipsig,  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  workers  in  hysterectomy. 
They  have  conclusively  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments 
that  the  cervical  and  uterine  secretions  are  germ -free,  as 
well  as  the  vagina,  unless  bacteria  are  introduced  from 
without.  So  it  only  remains  for  us  to  have  everything 
sterile  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  field  of  operation. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  catgut  ligatures  that  are 
placed  in  the  pelvis.  Since  using  the  catgut  prepared  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute  by  means  of  the  vapor  of  alcohol, 
and  hermetically  sealed  in  bouillon,  there  is  a  sense  of  ab- 
solute security  in  its  being  perfectly  sterile. 
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The  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

1.  By  the  use  of  the  modified  specula  greater  tho- 
roughness and  ease  in  operating. 

2.  Greater  certainty  of  removing  all  diseased  tissue 
from  the  pelvis. 

3.  No  raw  surfaces  or  clamps  left  within  the  pelvis. 

4.  No  necessity  of  a  self-retaining  catheter  with 
almost  certain  bladder  irritation  after. 

5.  Much  less  pain  for  the  patient  during  the  con- 
valescence. 

6.  The  convalescence  is  more  rapid  with  no  sloughing 
or  foul  discharges.  Union  of  the  vaginal  wound  often 
by  hrst  intention,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  cleaner  and 
more  surgical  throughout. 
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Chicago,  May  20th,  1863. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians 
of  the  Northwestern  States,  relative  to  the  formation  of 
an  association  for  the  extension  of  Homoeopathy,  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Br.  C.  J. 
HBMPBji,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Tod  Hblmuth,  of  St.  Louis,  Missou- 
ri, elected  Secretary  pro  tempore.  A  draft  of  a  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  was  then  presented. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Blair,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  should  be  read  section  by  section. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  most  approved  title  for 
the  association,  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted : 

CONSTITUTKOsT. 

SJBCTION  1. 

This  association  «hall  be  styled  i..v  Western  Institute  of 
Hommypathy, 

SECTION  n. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  improvement 
of  the  science  and  art  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

SECTION  III. 

This  association  shall  be  composed  of  those  physicians 
who  are  already  members  and  of  such  others  as  may  here- 
after be  duly  chosen  in  conformity  with  its  By-Laws. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  of&cers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  President,  a 
Ist  and  2d  Vice  President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  with  such  other 
officers  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  By-Laws,  to  be  cho- 
sen at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  pe- 
riods, and  with  such  duties,  as  those  By-Laws  shall  ordain. 

SECTION  V. 

The  Listitute  shall  have  and  use  one  common  seal, 
with  a  suitable  device  and  inscription. 

SECTION  VI. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present  at  the  regular 
annual  meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  such  alteration  or 
amendment  shall  have  been  given  in  writing  at  aj)reviou8 
annual  meeting  of  the  Listitute. 

BY-LAWS. 

SECTION  I. 

The  Institute  shall  hold  at  least  one  session  in  each 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  upon 
from  time  to  time. 

SECTION  II. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

SECTION  HI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  to  preserve  order  therein,  put 
all  questions,  announce  decisions,  and  appoint  commit- 
tees not  otherwise  appointed. 

SECTION  IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ist  or  2d  Yice  President  to 
perform  all  the  offices  mentioned  in  section  third,  as  be- 
longing to  the  President,  in  the  absence  of  that  function- 
ary. 
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SECTION  V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  sign  the  certificates  of  membership. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  open  all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Institute  ;  open  and  maintain  such  corres- 
pondence as  shall  tend  to  advance  its  interests ;  give  the 
proper  notice  of  jneetings  of  the  Institute,  and  notify 
candidates  of  their  election. 

SECTION  VII. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  all  mon- 
eys belonging  to  the  Institute ;  to  make  all  necessary  dis- 
bursements, and  report  annually  in  writing. 

SECTION  vin. 

At  each  annual  session  of  the  Institute,  the;'e  shall  be  a 
board  of  five  Censors  elected,  (any  three  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,)  who  shall  act  until  others  be  ap- 
pointed. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  Censors  to  receive 
the  credentials  of  candidates,  and  report  the  names  of 
such  as  may  be  properly  qualified  for  election. 

SECTION  IX. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
medical  studies,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  ex- 
isting medical  institutions  of  our  country,  and  shall  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  three  members  of  this  Institute 
that  he  has  complied  with,  the  above  requirements,  and 
that  lie  sustains  a  good  moral  character  and  general 
standing;  and  these  facts  being  addressed  to  the  Board 
of  Oensoi*s,  and  he  by  them  being  found  fully  qualified 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Ilomoeopathy,  and  so  re- 
ported to  the  Institute,  may  be  elected  a  member  there- 
of, and,  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  shall  receive 
a  certificate  of  such  election. 

SECTION  X. 

There  shall  be  a  Central  Bureau  of  tlwree  members  upon 
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Homoeopathy  and  each  of  the  collateral  branches  of  med- 
icine. 

SECTION  XI. 

The  annual  contribution  from  each  member  shall  be 

one  dollar. 

SECTION  xn. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Hale,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  committee : — 
Drs.  Hale,  Rooers  and  Adams  ;  who  reported  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  who  were  elected : 

President — C.  J.  Hbmpel,  M.  D., 
First  Vice  President — A.  0.  Blair,  M.  D., 
Sec'd  Vice  President — Jno.  T.  Temple,  M.  D., 
Recording  Secretary — E.  Lublam,  M.  D., 
Corresponding  Secretary — E.  M.  Hale,  M.  D., 
Treasurer — ^L.  Pratt,  M.  D. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  a  Board 
of  Censors: — 

■ 

G.  D.  Bebbb,  M.  D., 
Wm.|Tob  Hblmuth,  M.D., 
Smith  Boqbrb,  M.D., 

A.  H.  BOTTSFORD,  M.  D., 

R.  E.  W.  Adams,  M.  D. 

evening  sbssion—first  day. 

The  Institute  listened  to  President  Hempbl's  lecture 
upon  Medical  Education.  At  the  close  of  the  address  Dr. 
Helmuth  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  paper,  and  that 
a  copy  be  requested  for  publication.     [Vide  appendix.] 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Ludlam,  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  together  with  those  of  the  Illinois  State  As- 
sociation, adjourned  to  the  Adams  House,  where  a  sump- 
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tuous  repast  was  in  waiting.  Numerous  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to  in  neat  and  appropriate  speeches 
by  the  delegates  from  the  different  States,  and  others 
who  were  present  on  this  interesting  occasion.  It  was 
after  midnight  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  every  one 
being  well  pleased  with  the  hospitality  extended  to  them. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  Institute  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  the  several 
Bureaux  on  the  Collateral  Sciences.  It  was  first  resolved 
to  constitute  a  Bureau  of  Drug  Provings,  as  one  of  the 
above  bureaux.  The  following  list  was  regularly  elect- 
ed:— 

/.  On  Homoeopathy — E.  M.  Hale,  M.  D.,  J.  S.  Douglas, 
M.  D.,  L.  E.  Ober,  M.  D, 

IL  On  Drug  Provings — J.  S.  Douglas,  M.  D.,  Scott  B. 
Parsons,  M.  D.,  T.  8.  Patchin,  M.  D. 

III.  On  Surgery — G.  D.  Bbbbb,  M.  D.,  J.  C.  Burbank, 
M.D.,  E.  R.  Ellis,  M.D. 

IV.  Anatomy — Wm.  Tod  IIelmuth,  M.  D.,  D.  A.  Col- 
ton,  M.  D.,  Smith  Rogers,  M.  D. 

V.  On  Physiology — I.  S.  P.  Lord,  M.  D.,  Q.  W.  Bow- 
en,  M.  D.,  R.  LuDLAM,  M.  D. 

VI. .  On  Obstetrics — A.  E.  Small,  M.  D.,  8.  P.  Cole,  M. 
D.,  R.  E.  W.  Adams,  M.  D. 

VII.  On  Chemistry — St.  L.  Smith,  M.  D.,  J.  T.  Temple, 
M.  D.,  N.  F.  Cooke,  M.  D. 

VIII.  On  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology — Jno.  T.  Tem- 
ple, M.  D.,  A.  0,  Blair,  M.  D.,  L.  Pratt,  M.  D. 


Dr.  Wm.  Tod  Helmuth,  of  St.  Louis,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  Surgical  Pathology.     [Vide  appendix.] 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thaaks  be 
tendered  to  Dr.  IIelmuth  for  his  paper,  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  requested  lor  publication. 

Fifteen  minutes  were  taken  for  recess. 
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Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  of  St.  Louis,  theu  read  a  paper 
entitled  The  Unity  of  Homoeopathy.     [Vide  appendix.] 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cooke,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tender- 
ed to  Dr.  Temple  for  his  able  and  interesting  essay,  and 
a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

It  was  then  moved  that  when  the  Institute  adjourn,  it 
shall  be  to  meet  in  Chicago  for  the  next  session. 

On  motion,  Hesolvvd,  That  the  next  meeting  of  tlie 
Western  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  ])e  held  on  Thursday 
following  the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  1864,  at  10  o'cFk, 
A.  M. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

K.  LUDLAM,  M.  D., 

Recording  Secretary. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who 
signed  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Institute, 
paying  the  initiation  fee  of  two  dollars  each : 


Smith  Rogere,  M.  D., 

R.  F.  Baker,  M.  M.,      - 

S.  P.  Cole,  M.  D.,    - 

1^.  nanford  White,  M.  D., 

Chas.  C.  Olmsted,  M.  D., 

Ulric  Mohr,  M.  D., 

T.  J.  Patchiu,  M.  D.,        - 

John  T.  Temple,  M.D., 

Wm.  C.  Antony,  M.  D.,  - 

A.  0.  Blair,  M.  D., 

11.  Woodbury,  M.D.,       - 

J.  C.  Burbank,  M.  D.,   - 

C.  Starr,  M.  D., 

E.  M.  McAiree,M.D.,  - 

M.  D.  Ogden,  M.  D., 

E.  II.  Kennedy,  M.  D., 

A.  Garrison,  M.D.,  - 


Battle  Creek,  Mick 
proline,  Ills. 
JanesvillCy  Wis. 
Chicago^  Ills. 
loud  du  Lac,  Wis, 
Chicago,  Ills. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Saint  Louis,  3Io. 
Princeton,  Ills. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Ills. 
Polo,  Ills, 
loioa  City,  Iowa. 
Mount  CaiToll,  Ills. 
Rockford,  Ills. 
Argo,  Ills. 
Mendota,  Ills. 
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F.  P.  Randolph,  M.  D., 
Joseph  Scofield,  M.  D.,     - 
R.  R  W.  Adams,  M.  D., 
J.  Green,  M.  D., 

N.  C.  Bumham,  M.  D., 
P.  H.  Hale,  M,  D.,  - 
L.  C.  Belding, 
H.  Pearce,  M.  D.,     - 

C.  J.  Hempel,  M.  D.,    - 

D.  A.  Colton,  M.  D., 
Eugene  Bitely,  M.  D., 
M.  D.  Coe,  M.  D.,    - 
L.  E.  Ober,  M.  D., 

N.  F.  Prentice,  M.  D.,       - 

E.  M.  Hale,  M.  D., 

E.  M.  P.  Ludlam,  M.  D., 
Charles  F.  Reed,  M.  D., 
8.  R.  Breed,  M.  D., 
D.  S.  Smith,  M.  D., 
S.  B.  Parsons,  M.  D., 

G.  D.  Beebe,  M.  D.,      - 
Adam  Miller,  M.  D., 

N.  F.  Cooke,  M.  D., 
John  L.  Kellogg,  M.  D., 
D.  A.  Clieever,  M.  D.,  - 
Erastus  R.  Ellis,  M.  D.,    - 
J.  S.  Douglas,  M.  D.,    - 
G.  W.  Perrinc,  M.  D.,      - 
G.  W.  Chittenden,  M.  D., 
John  H.  Floto,  M.  D., 
Wm.  Tod  Helmuth,  M.  D., 
R.  Ludlam,  M.  D., 
L.  Pratt,  M.  D., 
L.  H.  Holbrook,  M.  D., 
Rufus  B.  Clarke,  M.  D.,     - 
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Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Chicago,  Ills. 
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BacinCy  Wis. 
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MEDICAL    EDUCATION: 

Read  at  the  first  meeting;  of  the  Wrstbun  UoMoeoPATHir  Inktithte,  held  at  Chi- 
cago; IlHnois,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  186:(, 
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Among  the  groat  improvements  of  this  great  age,  educa- 
tion has  received  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  Popular  education  was  comparatively  un- 
known to  the  rulers  of  public  opinion  and  dreaded  by  the  oc-^ 
cupants  of  thrones,  until  king  Frederick  William  III  of  Prus- 
sia issued  his  ever-memorable  mandate  for  the  organization 
of  public  national  schools,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  truly 
kingly  words,  "  that  the  most  beautiful  legacy  which  he  could 
leave  to  his  subjects,  was  a  system  of  education  which  would 
secure  to  them  the  meaLS  of  developing  and  enjoying  the  ra- 
tional faculties  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  his  chil- 
dren, each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  destiny."  This 
is  not  the  occasion  of  instituting  an  analytical  enquiry  into 
the  degree  of  perfection  or  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
proposed,  which  the  Prussian  system  of  education  has  at- 
tained; suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  found  to  bo  worthy  of  imitation,  by  the  public  men  of  ev- 
ery civilized  country,  not  even  excepting  our  own  glorious 
republic.  The  great  characteristic  of  these  public  national 
systems  of  education  which  I  desire  more  emphatically  to 
impress  upon  your  attention,  is  an  implied  agreement  between 
the  state  and  the  people,  that  whereas  the  state  is  bound 
to  organize  for  its  subjects  or  citizens  a  system  of  opportuni- 
ties for  a  full  and  free  development  of  the  capacities  for  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment  which  constitute  the  true  and  imper- 
ishable selfhood  of  every  rational  being:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  or  citizen  owes  to  the  state  a  full  and  willin<r  ac- 
ceptance of  the  educational  means  provided  for  his  use. 

Since  the  introduction  of  public  education  in  Prussia,  our 
conception  of  the  object  and  extent  of  education  has  expanded 
far  beyond  the  limits  which  our  predecessors  were  in  the 
habit  of  assigning  to  this  department  of  political  economy, 
A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  reading,  writing 
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and  ciphering  was  regarded  as  the  highest  aim  of  common 
school  education.  At  the  present  day  public  education  in- 
cludes organized  courses  of  free  lectures  on  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  sciences  and  arts.  In  Paris  you  might  have 
walked  with  Cuvier  through  the  antediluvian  past,  watching 
his  eloquent  lips  as  they  expounded  its  mysterious  remains, 
and  built  up  creation  itself  from  its  remotest  beginnings.  Or 
you  might  have  listened  to  Guizot's  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  great  movements  of  humanity;  or  watched  the  experi- 
ments of  Gay  Lussac  or  Baron  Thenard;  entered  the  portals 
of  natural  philosophy  with  Dulong  ;  taken  an  onward  flight 
in  transcendental  mathematics  with  Tourcroy,  or  roved 
through  the  heavens  with  Ara<k);  all  this  for  the  mere  trou- 
ble of  repairing  to  the  vast  lecture-halls  to  which  these  and 
other  distinguished  men  invite  the  public,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, fora  year  to  year,  at  governmental  expense. 

Among  the  States  of  our  Union,  Michigan  has  set  a  noble 
example  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  public  education 
by  organizing  her  State   University.     It  is  true,  this  institu- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  conservative  establishment,  eschewing 
the  progress  of  ideas  as  something  disastrous  to  public  peace, 
and  repudiating  with  a  most  particular  bitterness  of  feeling 
the  heresies  of  Homoeopathy,  which,  if  once  admitted  within 
the  conclave  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Ann  Arbor,  might 
prove  a  horrid  nightmare  to  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  its  pro- 
fessors.   Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  do  homage  lo  the  idea 
which  underlies  the  creation  of  a  State  University  like  that 
of  Michigan  :  it  is  the  acknowledgement  of  a  solemn  oblii^- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  State  that  it  owes  to  its  citizens  the 
means  of  preparing  themselves  for  a  life  of  honorable  useful- 
ness.    The  Slate  is  entitled  to  determine  for  itself  what  shall 
constitute  an  honorable  and  useful  employment.     li  it  does 
not  see  tit  to  regard  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  our  school 
as  a  range  of  interests  which  are  eminently  entitled  lo  the 
fostering  care  of  the  State,  all  we  can  do   is    to  abide  our 
time,  like  patient  worshrpors  of  Truth; — to  investigate  and 
promulgate  its  precepts;  to  scatter  its  blessings  among  the 
sick,  and  to  demonstrate,  both  by  reasoning  and  practice,  tho 
divine  origin  and  ho  superior  advantages  of  our  art. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  is  it  not  eminently  proper  to 
inquire  whether  the  young  minds  who  seek  a  full  initiation 
into  the  great  truths  of  our  science,  ought  to  bo  left  destitute 
<)f  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  noble  purpose  ?  And  if  it 
is  their  right  that  these  means  should  be  provided  for  them, 
who  is  justly  chargeable  with  this  responsibility?  If  tho 
State  is  unwilling  to  assume  it,  is  it  not  left  for  the  friends, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  professional  advocates  of  Horn- 
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OBopathy  to  falfil  this  sacred  duty  ?  I  asstimo  the  ground 
that  this  solemn  obligation  devolves  more  particularly  upon 
us,  the  acknowledged  adherents  of  Homceopathy.  As  soon 
as  Hahnemann  had  assembled  a  small  band  of  disciples  round 
him,  he  began  to  explain  to  them  his  doctrines,  and  his  meth- 
od of  applying  them  to  the  treatment  of  diseases.  To  some 
extent  this  example  may  be  followed  even  at  the  present  day 
by  individual  practitioners;  but  no  student  of  Homoeopathy 
could  expect  to  find  in  a  preceptor's  office  the  vast  combina- 
tion of  means  which  the  thorough  study  of  medicine  requires. 
He  has,  therefore,  no  other  choice,  in  order  to  secure  a  per- 
fect acquisition  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  a  philosophical 
comprehension  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Homceopathic  School, 
than  to  frequent  an  institution  where  this  complex  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  can  bo  obtained.  Either  he  will  have  to  study 
the  collateral  sciences  in  an  old-school  college,  and  afterward 
take  his  chance  of  superadding  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Homoeopathy;  or  else  the  profes- 
sion will  have  to  organize  for  their  students  schools  where 
they  will  find  the  whole  galaxy  of  the  medical  sciences 
grouped  around  the  bright  sun  which  first  illumined  the  hum- 
ble valleys  of  Saxony,  and  which  is  now  beginning  to  shed 
his  glorious  rays, — rays  of  truth  and  life, — on  every  conti- 
nent of  our  globe. 

In  a  political  system  which,  like  ours,  is  composed  of  an  union 
of  independent  States,  we  must  expect  to  see  Homoeopathy  and 
the  collateral  sciences  taught  in  every  State  which  commands  a 
sufficient  amount  of  professorial  talent  to  fill  the  chairs  be- 
longing to  a  fuUy-organizod  Medical  College.  Although  we 
constitute  one  people  and  acknowledge  one  common  country, 
yet  the  honorable  and  eminently  legitimate  sentiment  of 
State  pride  will  never  bo  extinguished  in  our  hearts,  and  will 
ever  impel  us  to  work  for  the  interests  and  glory  of  the  State 
where  our  lot  happens  to  bo  cast.  State  Medical  Schools, 
whether  organized  by  the  Legislatures  or  by  private  individ- 
uals, will  spring  up  in  obedience  to  this  noble  impulse.  Why 
should  not  the  New  England  States  establish  a  school  of 
Homoeopathy  for  their  students  ?  Or,  why  should  not  the 
State  ef  Michigan,  or  any  of  the  Western  States,  claim  this 
privilege?  All  are  entitled  to  it  provided  they  fulfil  the 
sovereign  condition  of  establishing  schools  that  shall  be  an 
honor  to  the  cause  which  they  profess  to  advocate.  It  must 
be  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  present  age 
is  destined  to  inaugurate  the  organization  of  mecfical  schools 
where  Homoeopathy  is  to  be  the  great  central  truth  of  the 
medical  sciences.  In  view  of  this  inevitable  advent  in  the 
progressive  development  of  our  science,  allow  me  to  dwell. 
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for  a  few  moments,  upon  the  motives  which  should  govern 
the  founders  of  our  colleges  in  this  noble  work,  and  upon  the 
conditions  which  seem  to  me  indispensable  to  securing  the 
permanency  and  highest  usefulness  of  these  institutions. 

A  college  which  is  founded  in  the  interests  of  Homoeopathy, 
and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promulgating  and  securing 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  this  great  truth,  is  not  a  medical 
school  where  science  is  peddled  out  for  gold  to  those  whose 
ambition  and  mental  necessities  are  satisfied  by  using  the 
healing  art  as  a  simple  means  of  earning  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, and  securing  an  acceptable  position  in  society,  An  old 
school  college  has  not  the  same  inducements  which  are  held 
out  to  the  teachers  of  Homoeopathy,  to  rise  above  the  com- 
mon objects  of  human  action  :  the  acquisition  of  lucre  or  the 
gratification  of  a  purely  personal  ambition.  The  collateral 
sciences  may  be  ably  taught,  but  there  is  no  central  medical 
truth,  on  comprehensive  philosophy  of  the  healing  art.  which 
ou^hi  to  constitute  the  basis  and  main  object  of  all  med- 
ical universities.  How  could  a  so-called  professor  of  old- 
school  theory  and  practice  of  viateria  medica  be  inspired  by 
the  least  enthusiasm  for  the  antiquated  sophisms  and  barren 
hypotheses  which  make  up  the  sum-total  of  his  teachings? 
In  the  absence  of  all  intrinsic  value  he  doles  them  out  to  his 
classes  as  marketable  commodities,  to  bo  stored  away  in  the 
memoiy  for  purposes  of  gain,  not  as  heavenly  treasures 
which  "neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,"  and  which  min- 
ister food  to  the  wisdom-loving  heart,  oven  in  this  gloomy 
earth-life  of  ours.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  physicians 
who  fancy  themselves  possessed  of  a  power  to  control  the 
movements  of  life  by  means  of  gross  quantities  of  matter, 
should  almost  universally  be  afilicted  with  the  absurdities  of 
a  material  philosophy,  and  with  the  pride  which  scholastic 
dogmatism  inevitably  begets  ?  The  pricelcKs  jcwol  of  truth 
is  best  paid  for  by  the  love  of  it.  What  physician  of  our 
school,  whose  heart  is  inspired  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  science  which  affords  to  him  the  means  of  doing  good 
and  gratifying  an  honorable  ambition  of  rising  to  an  exalted 
station  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race,  does  not  thrill  with 
a  generous  sympathy  for  the  young  man  whose  heart  comes 
to  him  with  a  deep  and  honest  longing  for  a  full  initiation 
into  the  exalted  philosophy  and  the  brilliant  viateria  medica 
of  the  homoeopathic  healing  art?  Narrowness  of  mind  or 
heart  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  genuine  love  and  a 
full  comprehension  of  our  science.  Practitioners  who  regard 
Hahnemann's  discovery  as  an  additional  "trick"  which  may 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  quack  equally  as  those  of  a  humane 
and  philosophical   physician;   or  who  reduce  the  formula. 
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''Similia  Similibus*'  to  a  barron  platitudo  of  the  sensual  un- 
derstanding, and  whose  comprehension  of  its  import  is  lim- 
ited to  a  passion  for  hunting  up  and  covering  symptoms; 
may  not  bo  touched  by  the  regenerating  power  and  univers- 
ality of  the  homa3opathic  law.  Superficialities  of  this  char- 
acter which  have  heretofore  weighed  upon  our  school  like  a 
leaden  incubus,  are  fast  receding  from  us  into  the  midnight 
darkness  of  the  past.  If  our  senses  were  sufficiently  refined 
to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  spheres  which  surround  our  globe, 
we  should  there  behold  the  essential  principles  or  forces  which, 
each, according  to  its  kind,  produce  and  pei'petuate  the  varied 
forms  of  phenominal  life  upon  our  planet;  if  we  were  per- 
mitted to  analyse  the  sunbeam  into  its  real  constituents,  we 
should  probably  find  that  it  is  the  vehicle  of  these  ten  thou- 
sand vivifying  agencies  corresponding  with  the  germs  of  ma- 
terial cxistenees  which  the  Creating  Power  has  seen  fit  to  de- 
posit iiito  the  molecules  of  our  globe's  surface.  Similarity 
between  the  symptoms  of  a  »  atural  disease  and  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  superinduced  by  the  action  of  a  drug,  is 
utterly  valueless  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  unless  this  phe- 
nomenal similarity  results  from  the  action  of  the  same  caus- 
ative force.  The  ver}^  force  which,  descending  upon  the  sun- 
beam into  corresponding  germinal  moulds,  expands  them,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  development,  into  the  stately  Aconite 
bush  with  its  dark-green,  deeply-incised  leaves,  and  its  azure- 
colored  helmet-shaped  flowers, is  the  force  which,  by  invading 
the  delicate  cells  of  the  organism  while  existing  in  a  suitable 
state  of  predisposition  for  the  reception  of  such  a  disturbing 
agent,  induces  the  pathological  state  that  will  yield  to  the 
influence  of  Aconite  us  their  direct  and  positive  neutralizer, 
when  administered  in  adequate  quantitative  and  qualitative 
proportions. 

Entertain  this  conception  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  and  al- 
low me  to  express  it  as  my  humble  belief  that  this  is  the  only 
true  and  therefore  the  only  scientific  concej)tion  of  this  law, 
and  behold!  what  an  endless  vista  of  imperishable  life,  what 
a  wealth  of  beauty,  what  a  fountain  of  gushing  and  soul-quick- 
ening truth  are  shown  to  our  enchanted  vision!  Look  upon 
the  drug-world  as  the  symbolic  manifestation  of  the  patho- 
logical disturbances  to  which  the  animal  organism  is  liable; 
then  trace  both  the  forces  which  develop  drugs  in  Nature, 
and  the  forces  which  develop  diseases  in  the  tissues  of  the 
organism,  to  the  same  sphere  of  causes;  in  other  words,  for- 
mulate  the  homoeopathic  law  in  this  comprehensive  general- 
ization: **  Similarity  of  form  is  determined  by  identity  of 
essence,"  and  you  behold  with  the  eye  of  reason  the  glorious 
trinity,  the  realization  of  which,  as  a  therapeutic  fact,  of  course 
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within  the  lifnits  of  the  possible,  will  result  in  the  extin^aish- 
ment  of  diseased  action,  and  in  the  consequent  restoration  of 
the  organism  to  a  state  of  harmony,  even  as  the  introduction 
of  assimilable  food  results  in  the  quickening  and  renovating 
of  worn-out  normal  tissue. 

Behold  the  ceil  under  the  control  of  thefielladonna-force. 
How  will  (you  deliver  it  from  the  presence  of  the  invader. 
The  material  philosopher  of  the  dominant  School  at  once 
falls  upon  the  organism  as  the  offending  party.  This  liv- 
er is  too  torpid ;  this  blood  courses  through  the  vessels  like 
a  race-horse;  these  bowels  are  too  sluggish;  this  brain  is  pre- 
ternaturally  excited.  And  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  stimulate 
the  liver  and  bowels  with  his  calomel,  to  depress  the  heart's 
action  by  opening  a  vein,  and  to  calm  the  cerebral  irritation 
with  a  doso  of  opium.  This  philosopher  regards  the  organism 
as  the  originating  cause  of  its  troubles.  Diseased  action  or 
the  pathological  process,  is  simply  a  plus  or  minus  of  physi- 
ological action,  an  effect  without  a  cause;  hence  the  thera- 
peutic proceeding  of  an  Old-School  practitioner  is  reduced 
to  a  few  gross  methods  by  means  of  which  he  foolishly  un- 
dertakes to  modify  every  morbid  state  of  the  system,  even 
as  an  old-fashioned  pedagogue  had  a  good  cudgeling  in  store 
for  every  scholar  who  violated  the  established  discipline  of 
the  school,  or  did  not  comply  with  the  programme  of  studies 
which  made  up,  whether  rationally  or  irrationally — generally 
the  latter — the  circle  of  knowledge  in  which  the  youthful 
mind  had  to  revolve. 

A  physician  of  our  school  is  invited  by  the  patient  to  come 
to  his  relief.  The  professional  eye  at  once  determines  the 
nature  of  his  trouole,  and  by  a  most  consistent  process  of 
inductive  reasoning,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cell, 
this  delicate  workshop  of  the  vital  forces  and  beginning  of 
all  organized  existence,  has  been  invaded  by  a  morbific  force 
which  is  symbolized  in  material  Nature  by  the  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna Knowing  this,  his  plan  of  cure  is  at  once  determined 
upon.  The  delicate  coll,  being  invaded  by,  and  therefore 
under  the  temporary  control  of  the  Belladonna-force,  is  in- 
capacitated from  sustaining  the  asmotic  movements  upon  the 
harmonious  continuance  of  which  its  own  preservation  and 
development  depend.  The  vital  fluids  have  ceased  to  bo  as- 
similable in  their  normal  state,  and  the  cell  is  in  danger  of 
perishing  unless  this  assimilability  is  restored.  There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  this  restoration  can  be  effected,  and  that 
is  by  bringing  the  vital  fluids  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
forces  which,  for  the  time  being,  control  the  vital  chomism 
of  the  cell.  Hence  a  saitably  prepared  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terial substratum  of  these  forces,  viz:— the  Belladonna-plant, 
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is  introduced  into  the  organism;  the  cell  is  again  enabled  to 
receive  sustenance;  it  assimilatcB  what  it  requires  for  present 
use,  and  the  rest  is  carried  off  as  so  much  effete  matter 
through  the  various  emunctories  of  the  physiological  organ- 
ism. You  perceive  that  it  is  the  same  life-force  which  de- 
velopes  vital  phenomena,  both  in  the  normally  and  the 
abnormally- existing  organism ;  it  is  the  same  life-force  which 
not  only  sustains  the  play  of  the  normal  functions,  but 
restores  it  to  a  state  of  harmony  after  it  liad  become  deranged 
by  the  invading  forces  of  disease. 

Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  this  great  truth  without  a 
thrill  of  joy?     I  regard  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  practical 
physiology.    I  regard  it  as  the  condition  of  all  harmony,  both 
in  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind.     If  we  would  become 
initiated  into  the  science  of  human  liberty,  let  us  strive  to 
have  a  full  perception  of  the  law,  that  t6e  subjective  or  inner 
life  needs  the  support  of  an  homogeneous  objective  plane 
of  development;  the  cell  requires  homogeneous  sustenance ; 
the  mind  which  is  an  organization  of  cells  of  a  higher  order, 
requires  homogeneous  objects  of  study  or  work  for  its  har- 
monious growth  and  highest  usefulness;  the  heart  demands 
the  gratification  of  all  its  legitimate  affections  for   homo- 
geneous objects  in  the  spheres  of  love,  friendship,  domestic 
delights  and  an  ennobling  ambition.     Is  it  not  evident  that 
Homoeopathy  is  simply  one  phase  of  the  great  science  of  man 
and  of  human  liberty, — not  a  merely  political  liberty  which 
may  leave  man  a  victim  to  the  pangs  ol  hunger  and  to  moral 
and  mental  depravity;  but  of  that  only  true  liberty  which 
consists,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  in  a  capacity  for  physical, 
mental  and  moral  assimilation,  and,  on  the  part  of  nature  and 
society,  in  the  systematic  and  unceasing  procurement  of  op- 
portunities for  stimulating  this  capacity  into  spontaneous 
manifestation  and  homogeneous  action  ?     Preventing  diseases 
is  fully  as  important  as  curing  them.     A  true  physician  is 
not  content  with  healing  diseases;  he  likewise  seeks  to  in- 
vestigate, and  contribute  his  mite  towards  organizing   the 
conditions  which  will  favor,  and  perhaps  lead  to  some  ap- 
proximate realization  of  that  glorious  manhood  which  has  so 
far  been  a  mere  dream  of  the  philosopher  and  an  aspiration 
of  the  poet. 

If  it  may  be  expected  that  these  exalted  views  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  Homoeopathy  should  be  entertained  by 
every  true-hearted  advocate  of  our  cause,  how  much  more 
should  they  inspire  the  motives  of  such  of  us  as  feel  called 
upon  to  act  the  part  of  teachers  of  our  great  Hcionco  in 
regularly  organized  medical  schools.     It  is  just  as  natural 
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that  the  love  of  an  universal  trath  should  expand  the  mind 
and  kindle  in  the  heart  a  genial  devotion  to  the  cause  of  man 
as  it  is  natural  that  an  obstinate  and  blind  adherance  to 
error  should  contract  the  heart  and  deprave  the  intellect.  1 
would  therefore  invito  those  who  intend  to  organise  sem- 
inaries where  our  young  men  may  receive  a  full  initiation 
into  the  glorious  truths  and  the  brilliant  material  of  our 
science,  to  examine  themselves  well,  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  controlling  motive  which  prompts  their  undertaking,  is 
a  genuine  love  of  truth,  and  an  honest  desire  to  fulfill  the 
obligation  that  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  us,  according  to 
the  means  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  him,  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  towards  the  promulgation  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  Homoeopathy  as  the  glorious  life-lruth  of  this  and 
all  future  ages.  Tdeas  rule  the  world;  if  we  desire  to  triumph 
over  the  fanaticism  and  the  destructive  sophisms  of  the  day, 
we  shall  have  to  combat  them  by  arguments  which  are 
founded  in  reason  and  supported  by  the  facts  and  workings 
of  Nature.  If  we  open  a  Medical  School  in  Chicago,  in  St. 
Louis,  Detroit  or  in  any  other  metropolis  of  the  Union,  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  deep  philosophy  of  Homoeopathy 
is  to  be  taught  there  by  a  band  of  men  every  one  of  whom 
is  inspired  by  the  love  of  it  If  the  different  professors  sub- 
mit cheerfully  to  the  laborious  task  of  familiarizing  the 
student  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  equiping  him  for  the  noble  work  of  bat- 
tling for  Homoeopathy.  The  more  earnestly  they  love  this 
truth,  the  more  stringently  will  they  demand  that  every 
student  who  desires  the  honor  of  a  diploma  at  their  han(is 
should  be  possessed  of  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  termed  the 
collateral  sciences.  The  progress  which  Homoeopathy  is 
making  among  the  people,  will  be  more  or  less  superficial 
and  unreliable,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  radical  change 
in  the  perceptions  and  faith  of  the  rulers  of  public  opinion. 
Thousands  of  our  patients  are  utterly  unconscious  of  any 
other  difference  between  the  old  and  new  methods  of  prac- 
tice than  that  a  physician  of  the  old  school  employs  villainous 
compounds  which  injure  the  constitution  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  disease,  and  that  the  homoeopath  uses  little  globules 
which  do  not  injure  the  constitution,  and  cure  a  patient 
after  the  fashion  of  Celsus,  cito^  tute  etjucuride^  quickly,  safely 
and  pleasantly.  A  number  of  other  patients  have  full  faith 
in  their  doctor  and  take  whatever  he  chooses  to  give  them, 
a  lot  of  blue  mass  or  an  infinitesimal  globule  of  mercury;  it 
is  all  the  same  to  these  faith-inspired  man-worshipers.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  own  practitioners  are  possessed  of  no  more  ex- 
tensive library  of  works  on  Homoeopathy  than  a  Domestic 
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Physician  or  perhaps  a  Manual  or  Bepertory.  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  in  a  censorious  spirit,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  it  as  my  belief  that  a  convert  from  the 
old  school  cannot  always  spare  the  time  or  afford  the  expense 
of  rendering  himself  familiar  with  the  vast  doctrines  and  the 
almost  boundless  materia  medica  of  our  school,  and  that  all 
he  can  do,  is  to  substitute  the  bloodless,  safe  and  successful 
routine  of  HomcBopathy  for  the  cruel,  unreliable  and  unsatis- 
factory routine  of  the  dominant  school. 

The  age  when  HomcBopathy  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
learned  world  as  a  comprehensive  and  philosophical  science, 
is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  We  are  combining  our  efforts 
in  the  organization  of  medical  schools  where  we  can  lit  our 
young  men,  hy  a  thorough  acquisition  of  the  collateral 
sciences,  and  a  full  initiation  into  the  meaning  and  practical 
bearing  of  Homoeopathy,  to  go  forth  and  do  oattle  for  this 
divine  truth  both  oy  word  and  deed.  If  we  do  our  share 
towards  affording  them  adequate  opportunities  for  a  thorough 
study  of  Homoeopathy,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  them 
untiring  industry,  devotion  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  moral 
and  mental  fitness  for  the  noble  work,  for  the  performance 
of  which  they  desire  to  be  prepared. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  express  it  as  my  belief  that  our  medical 
schools  as  at  present  organized,  are  not  adequate  to  this  task 
of  preparation,  you  will  not  consider  it  as  disparaging  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  sacrificed  time^  labor  and  inoney  in  the 
praiseworthy  and  arduous  business  of  securing  to  these  insti- 
tutions a  legal  existence,  and  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
The  most  learned  and  most  experienced  teachers  in  the 
country  would  utterly  fail,  during  the  short  space  of  four  or 
five  months,  in  communicating  to  our  students  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  which  constitute  the  4egitimate  domain 
of  medicine.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  sciences  could  be 
thoroughly  mastered  in  four  months.  Yet  by  virtue  of  our 
present  college-organization  it  is  expected  of  each  professor 
that  he  will  present  his  subject  to  the  class  in  its  integrity 
between  the  months  of  October  and  March.  How  is  this  pos- 
sible? Either  some  important  part  has  to  be  omitted,  or 
else  the  ground  has  to  be  hurried  over  with  race-horse  speed. 
Such  teaching  does  not  warm  the  heart,  and  leaves  the 
mind  barren  like  an  African  desert.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  students  who  acquire  their  diplomas  at  this  cheap  and 
unsatisfactory  rate,  should  leave  the  halls  of  their  alnia  mater 
inflated  with  the  idea  that  they  are  now  the  equals  of  their 
teachers,  that  they  know  as  much  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  they  do;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  confi- 
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donee  and  respect,  and  to  the  same  generous  rewards  for  their 
services? 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  valedictory  address  to  the  gradaating 
class  was  sent  to  me  from  Philadelphia,  where  the  following 
passage  occurs  at  the  outset:  "  So  that  in  professional  matters, 
that  is,  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  knowledge,  especially 
in  the  science  and  art  of  distinguishing  and  judiciously  treat- 
ing disease,  and  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  and  obstet- 
rics, we  do  not  send  you  forth  as  novices,  but  as  learned 
and  experienced  men." 

Such  language  held  to  a  class  of  medical  students  not  one 
of  whom  probably  has  treated  half  a  dozen  cases  of  serious 
disorder,  and  many  of  whom  would  undoubtedly  bo  rejected 
by  an  Army  or  Navy  board  of  examiners  secerns  to  mo  high- 
ly censurable  and  improper;  it  tends  to  foster  that  spirit  of 
foolish  pride  which  is  so  apt  to  glide  into  the  heart  of  the 
graduate  the  moment  his  trembling  hand  gi'asps  the  coveted 
parchment. 

When  a  student  applies  for  admission  in  one  of  our  Col- 
leges, he  should  be  given  to  understand  that  he  is  expected 
to  bring  a  receptive  mind  and  a  willing  heart  to  the  cause  of 
Homoeopathy ;  and  that  the  money  he  offers  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  labors  of  his  professors,  is  regarded  by  them  as 
an  incidental  circumstance,  not  by  any  means  as  the  main 
chance.  In  a  case  of  eminent  fitness  for  the  study  of  the 
medical  sciences,  and  of  a  gushing  love  for  the  heaven-born 
doctrines  of  our  school,  the  faculty  may  even  see  fit  to  accept 
those  gifts  as  a  substitute  for  pecuniary  emoluments. 

Kvory  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  again :  we  shoold 
not  throw  our  pearls  before  swine.  It  is  intensely  degrading 
to  use  the  medical  profession  as  wo  would  a  good  cow  that 
yields  ur  plenty  of  milk;  and  it  is  more  particularly  painful 
to  a  generous  teacher  of  Homoeopathy  to  make  this  offspring 
of  truth  divine  an  object  of  bargaii)  and  sale.  Yet  in  certain 
contingencies  it  may  be  expedient  and  necessary  that  our 
students  should  be  made  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
knowledge  they  obtain  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  a  college. 

The  ideal  of  a  medical  school  would  be  realized,  if  the  pro- 
fessorial chairs  wore  filled  by  most  learned,  most  experienced 
and  most  devoted  men  of  the  profession ;  if  these  could  attend 
to  their  duties  without  being  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  social  position  to  expect  a  pecuniary  compensation 
from  their  students;  and  if  none  need  be  admitted  to  the 
lecture-halls  except  young  gentlemen  endowed  with  an  un- 
mistakeable  fitness  for  the  medical  profession^  with  an  honest 
love  of  truth,  and  with  an  unfiinching  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  suffering   humanity.     The  more  nearly  we  approximate 
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to  this  ideal  standard  in  tho  organization  of  a  medical  school^ 
the  more  brilliant  will  bo  tho  light  radiating  from  its  sacred 
precincts.  Medical  schools  that  are  deficient  in  the  elements 
of  a  progressive  approximation  to  this  ideal  standard,  may 
drag  a  sickly  existence  for  a  season,  but  ttiey  will  fail  in 
elevating  the  character  of  Homooopathy,  in  winning  the 
respect  of  intellectual  authorities  for  her  glorious  teachings, 
and  preparing  tho  way  for  the  universal  triumph  of  our 
cause. 

A  graduated  system  of  teaching  seems  to  mo  indispensa- 
ble to  a  thorough  communication  and  acquisition  of  knowl- 
^  edge.  My  experience  as  a  teacher  enables  mo  to  assort  that 
a  groat  deal  of  valuable  time  and  labor  is  lost,  both  to  the 
student  and  teacher,  by  the  chaotic  mixing  up,  in  the  same 
class,  of  the  most  varied  degrees  of  information  and  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  very  first  lecture  a  now 
matriculant  is  invited  to  listen  to,  may  be  a  lecture  on  hist- 
ology, the  most  brilliant  portions  of  which  are  probably  lost 
to  him  in  consequence  of  tho  necessary  prelimmary  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  not  being  possessed  by  this  beginner,  llow 
can  a  student  bo  expected  to  Jisten  with  pleasure  and  profit 
to  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  vital  cnemism  of  the  pul- 
monary apparatus  before  ho  has  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its 
anatomical  structure  ?  As  our  colleges  are  now  constituted, 
there  seems  to  be  a  complete  absence  of  all  unity  of  design 
in  the  plan  of  studios  adopted  by  tho  several  professors.  The 
surgeon  lectures  indepobdently  of  the  anatomist,  the  anatomist 
independently  of  the  physiologist,  the  physiologitt  inde- 
pendently of  tho  cheraist,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
faculty.  It  is  manifestly  improper  that  tho  professor  of 
pathology  should  lecture  on  diseases  of  tho  peritoneum  be- 
fore the  students  have  boon  made  acquainted  with  the  object, 
course  and  nature  of  this  organ;  or  that  tho  subject  of  ceilu- 
bir  pathology  should  be  introduced  to  a  class  which  is  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiologi- 
cal functions  and  development  of  cells.  How  often  have  I 
watched  with  feelings  of  grief  and  disappointment  the  vaeant 
stare  ot  a  beginner  trying  to  listen  witn  becoming  interest 
and  attention  to  a  philosophical  development  of  our  doc- 
trines, whereas,  side  by  side  with  this  martyrized  fledgeling, 
the  more  advanced  and  properly-prepared  student  would  re- 
ceive such  a  lecture  as  a  suggestive  intelloctual  treat. 

Such  incongruities  would  not  occur  in  a  woll-organizcd 
medical  school.  Not  only  would  each  department  present  a 
graduated  course  of  instruction,  but  the  different  departments 
would  dovetail  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  each  other  in 
the  arduous  work  of  fitting  their  students  for  the  exalted  mis- 
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sioD  which  a  healer  of  diseasea  is  destined  to  fulfil.  Stu- 
dents thns  prepared  for  their  noble  work,  will  not  be  mere 
bread-and-batter  practitioners,  distinguished  from  the  merest 
tradesmen  by  notning  bat  the  nature  of  the  articles  in  whidi 
they  deal.  They  will  not  only  be  gifted  with  an  amount  of 
material  knowledge  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  frequently  trying  emergencies  of  a  physician's  life^,  but 
they  will  buifd  upon  this  solid  foundation  a  temple  of  ideal 
manhood,  where  every  true-hearted  physician  whose  soul  is 
warmed  by  the  love  of  truth  and  by  an  earnest  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  sick,  delights  to  worship. 

It  would  be  part  of  my  pwn  to  cause  every  student  who 
wishes  to  graduate  from  a  lower  into  the  next  higher  class, 
to  pass  a  rigid  examination,  and  furnish  satis&ctory  evidence 
that  he  is  adequately  prepared  for  a  higher  and  more  com- 
prehensive course  oi  studies.  All  the  students  of  a  medical 
school  miffht  be  arranged  in  four  classes,  ren>ectively  desig- 
nated as  freshmen,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior.  Observ- 
ing and  philosophical  teachers  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
some  external  badge  is  eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  am- 
bition. This  object  might  be  attained  by  making  it  a  rule 
of  the  school  that  every  student  shall  wear  a  black  velvet 
cap,  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 
embroidered  upon  it.  Three  months  might  be  the  average 
duration  of  attendance  upon  a  course  of  lectures  for  each 
class,  which  woidd  secure  a  progressive  course  of  studies  of 
twelve  months,  a  period  of  time  amply  sufficient  for  a  tolera- 
bly thorough  initiation  into  the  medical  sciences.  An  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  would  oblige  a  professor  to  give  two 
lectures  where  only  one  lecture  is  required  of  him  under  the 
old  system  of  hurrying  a  student  through  the  whole  domain 
(^medicine  in  the  short  space  of  four  months.  He  would 
have  to  do  double  work  for  the  same  remuneration;  but 
would  he  not  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  labor  by  the  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence  of  his  graduates,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  his  duty  to  science  and  socie^  in 
a  spirit  of  generous  and  self-sacrincing  devotion  1 

The  pecuniary  basis  upon  which  a  medical  college  rests,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  state  being  as  yet  un- 
willing to  do  anything  for  us,  we  shall  have  to  depend  on  our 
own  resources  in  founding  our  schools.  In  order  to  effect  this 
end,  the  formation  of  stock  companies  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  safest  road  to  success.  The 
stockholders  might  establish  two  departments,  one  for  the 
management  of  the  finances  and  the  material  interests  of  the 
school  generally;  the  other  department  would  necessarily 
comprise  the  different  chairs  of  tne  college,  and  their  respec- 
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tive  duties  and  appurtenances.  The  details  of  such  an  or- 
ganization need  not  be  rehearsed  in  this  place,  and  may  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances.  Two  features  in  the 
plan  of  organization  should,  however,  never  be  lost  sisht  of: 
the  first  iSy  that  the  Acuity  should  always  be  elected  oy  tiie 
stockholders;  and  the  second,  equally  important;  is,  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
board  of  finances.  I  am  prepared  to  assert,  from  abundant 
experience,  that  the  omision  of  either  of  these  points  may, 
and  generally  will,  lead  to  interminable  and  injurious  conten- 
tions. 

Bather  than  to  scatter  our  forces  while  they  are  still  feeble 
and  inadequate  to  a  vigorous  contest  against  the  ancient 
fallacies  of  the  schools,  it  may  perhaps  seem  preferable  to 
concentrate  them  upon  some  central  school,  the  location  and 
organization  of  which  should  be  left  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  profession.  Every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion should  be  invited,  and  make  it  his  duty  to  obtain  pe- 
cunianr  contributions  among  his  friends  and  patients  for  the 
large  vind  without  which  such  a  project  could  not  be  carried 
out.  These  contributions  might  be  represented  by  shares 
of  stock,  which,  if  the  school  is  ably  managed,  could  not  fail 
to  become  a  productive  investment.  It  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  stock-nolders  to  elect  the  ablest  men  of  the  profession 
as  members  of  the  faculty;  they  should  hold  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  be  guaranteed  a  sufficient  income  from 
their  respective  chairs  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves 
first  and  foremost  to  their  professional  duties. 

Let  us  suppose  a  class  of  students  who,  by  a  thorough  ac- 
quisition of  the  material  facts  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  by 
a  sort  of  empirical  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  practice,  have 
fitted  themselves  for  entering  the  highest  class  of  the  school, 
where  the  philosophical  unity  and  the  true  relation  of  the 
science  of  Homoepathy  to  the  duties  and  necessities  of  the 
healing  art,  are  to  be  unfolded  to  their  minds.  How  differ- 
ently will  the  great  principles  of  our  science  appeal  to 
young  gentlemen  thus  prepared  to  receive  theih;  from  what 
they  do  to  the  promiscuous  classes  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  in  our  present  colleges?  And  if  it  be  true  that 
ideas  rule  the  world,  with  how  much  more  power  will  these 
future  practitioners  of  Homoeopathy  wield  the  sword  of  truth 
in  behalf  of  our  glorious  cause !  It  may  be  said  without 
boasting,  that  homoeopathic  physicians,  as  a  class,  would  be 
distinguished  for  their  love  of  scientific  truth  and  their  de- 
votion to  progress  and  to  the  cause  of  man.  There  would  be 
none  of  that  petty  bickering  about  points  of  doctrine  which, 
with  a  larger  and  more  philosophic  comprehension  of  the 
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aw,  would  never  havo  acquirod  an  undue  and  injurious  in- 
fluonco.  If  BO  many  bitter  controvercios  Lave  been  waged 
in  the  matter  of  dose,  it  is  because  the  deep  and  universal 
import  of  our  soienoe  has  not  been  adequately  apprehended 
by  the  earlier  disciples  of  IIaunemann,  IIaunemann  him- 
self has  failed  in  presenting  his  groat  discovery  to  the  world 
as  the  central  formula  of  ^e  science  of  life.  His  symptom- 
atic homo3opathy  as  taught  in  the  Organ  on,  is  only  accident- 
ally  true;  essentially  it  is  a  great  though  brilliant  illusion.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  minor  facts  of  homoepathy  would  never 
have  been  honored  with  the  prominence  which  legitimately 
belongs  only  to  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  nature  and  reason. 
I  remember  the  time  when  a  physician  would  have  been 
excommunicated  as  an  heretic  for  not  believing  in  the  ten 
thousandth  potency";  or  for  using  a  few  drops  of  the  mother- 
tincture  in  a  tumbferftd  of  water.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  efficacy  of  these  high  potencies  has  no  better  guar- 
antee than  that  of  personal  authority.  One  says  that  he  has 
effected  brilliant  cures  with  this  species  of  highly  potcntized 
preparation,  another  repudiates  them  as  utterly  inefficient 
in  the  absence  ot  all  scientiiic  tests  should  not  the  utmost 
caution  and  charity  be  used  in  the  discussion  of  such  dubious 
points  of  practice  ?  In  this  respect  the  profession  are  rapidly 
outgrowing  the  foolish  dogmatism  of  former  years.  Let  us  in- 
spire our  students  with  a  proper  feeling  of  independence  res- 
pecting mooted  points  of  practice ;  there  should  be  reverence 
for  the  word  of  a  teacher,  but  no  fanatical  adherence  to  auth- 
ority. A  spirit  of  blind  faith  has  been  the  bane  of  our  school. 
I  have  heard  a  horaooopathic  physician  exclaim  :  Ilomccopa- 
thy  has  started  all  perfect  out  of  Hahnemann's  brain,  even 
as  Minerva  did  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.  What  nonsense! 
And  what  absurd  teaching  and  heartless  denunoiationa  havo 
sprung  from  such  wild  and  baseless  assertions  !  Under  the 
cloak  of  authority,  Hahnemann's  first  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs  have  been  repeated  from  year  to 
year,  and  are  even  now  considered  gospel-truth  by  respecta- 
ble practitioners;  Arnica  is  still  recommended  for  a  sprain; 
and  yet  arnica  is  only  adapted  to  contusions,  or  lacerations 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  whereas  the  true  remedy  for  sprains  is 
the  concentrated  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite.  The  cele- 
brated pianist,  Leopold  db  Meyer,  having*  sprained  the  first 
joint  of^his  index  finger,  in  consequence  of  his  terrible  ham- 
mering on  the  piano,  applied  to  the  late  Dr.  Wesselocefpt, 
of  Boston,  for  advice.  The  doctor  treated  the  artist  with 
arnica  for  six  weeks  without  the  least  favorable  change.  An 
old-school  practitioner  cured  him  in  a  few  days  by  applying 
a  leech. 
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Hahnemann's  aversion  to  opening  an  abscess,  has  infected 
the  homodopathio  school  for  years  with  the  most  mischievous 
notions.  His  own  j^rotector,  the  duke  Ferdinand  of  Anhalt- 
Goethen;  fell  a  victim  to  the  destmotive  prejudice  that  an 
abscess  being  symptomatic  of  some  internal  disease  the 
physician  should  confine  himself  to  curing  the  internal  mal- 
ady without  causing  the  pus  to  escape  by  a  free  incision.  An 
abscess  began  to  form  on  the  duke's  head  about  the  be^n- 
ning  of  June,  and  he  died  on  the  23d  of  August  following. 
Hahnshann  had  obstinately  opposed  the  opening  of  the 
abscess.  6tapf  who  was  called  in  consultation,  declared  any 
surgeon  an  ignoramus  and  an  imbecile  who  should  dare  to 
plunge  his  bistouary  into  such  a  tumor.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination showed  softening  of  the  pericranium  and  necrosis 
of  the  skull. 

The  neglect  of  opening  a  bubo  has  been  attended  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  many  a  patient.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  proposed  by  respectable  practitioners  to  treat 
that  malignant  lorm  of  periostitis,  which  the  common  ver- 
nacular so  Aptly  denominates  a  felon,  with  silica  and  other 
anti-psoiics.  This  may  be  good  treatment  in  some  cases, 
but  in  hundreds  of  other  cases  a  bold  incision  to  the  bone 
will  save  a  deal  of  agonizing  pain  and  hasten  the  cure. 

If  our  colleges  were  organized  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
which  I  propose,  the  surgery  of  the  first  founders  of  our 
school  would  be  condemned  as  a  system  of  malpractice.  Nor 
w6uld  the  vagaries  of  Bcenninohausen,  who  proposes  to  sub- 
stitute a  globule  of  thuja  for  vaccination  -,  or  the  extravagant 
assertion  that  the  two-hundredth  potency  of  aconite  and 
spongia  will  wipe  out  any  case  of  membranous  croup,  and 
the  two-hundredth  potency  of  lachesis  and  bryorUa  will 
prove  a  reliable  specific  for  diphtheria,  meet  with  a  more  fa- 
vorable reception.  These  two  last  statements  were  made  in 
my  hearing  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy,  with  what  seemed  to  me  an  unscientific  tone 
of  authority. 

No  truly  educated  practitioner  of  Homo&opathy  can  ever  be 
a  heartless  dogmatist.  He  knows  full  well  that  tixere  is  a  vast 
gap  between  the  abstract  science  and  the  application  of  its 
teaching  to  concrete  cases.  Thousands  of  our  patients  come 
to  us  with  perverted  tastes  and  inveterate  habits  that  are  op- 
posed to  the  pure  spirit  of  Homoeopathy.  Shall  we  abandon 
them  to  their  fate  because  they  cannot  all  at  once  be  made  to 
see  the  propriety  of  doing  without  their  cherished  cathartic, 
their  cup  of  coflFee,or  even  their  quid  of  tobacco?  This  has  nev- 
er been  my  practice,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  dogmatic  rigid- 
ity is  conformable  to  an  exalted  spirit  of  charity,  or  even  a  phi- 
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losophic  comprehension  of  oar  doctrines.  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  Nor  was  man  created 
for  the  sake  of  science,  but  science  for  the  sake  of  man.  Every 
system  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  as  well  as  in  that  of  politics 
or  philosophy,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  acquired 
necessities  and  the  essential  laws  of  the  living  organism. 
Man  first  and  last,  this  is  the  watchword  and  aim  of  all  true 
science;  *< Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  these  three,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 


THE    UNITY    OF    HOMOEOPATHY. 

Read  at  the  lint  meeting  of  the  Wsffrsiur  Homceopathio  Xronrun^  held  at  (%£• 

cago,  niinoifl,  on  the  20th  day  of  May^  1868, 

BY  JOHN  T.  TEMPLE,  H.I>. 


The  temple  of  Hahnemann,  says  a  beautiful  writer,  is  as  old 
as  the  world,  and  wears  that  shade  of  antiquity  which  com- 
mands veneration ;  its  walls,  more  solid  and  durable  than  oar 
ancient  monuments,  defy  all  the  elements  of  destruction. 

This  temple  has  but  one  entrance ;  its  sides  present  no  op- 
enings through  which  winds  might  rush  for  mastery — calm 
and  silence  rei^  undisturbed  in  its  sanctuary. 

In  this  temple  there  is  an  altar,  and  upon  the  altar  is  a  di- 
vinity, but  this  divinity  is  ever  the  same.    It  was  bom  in  the 
temple  of  a  ray  of  truth,  and  sheltered  from  the  storms  and  i 
agitations  of  polytheism,  it  will  remain  alone  to  the  end  of  | 
time,  to  receive  the  incence  of  its  worshippers. 

Here,  there  is  no  change  of  systems,  no  shock  of  contend- 
ing opinions,  no  controversies  of  disputing  schools.  No  voice 
from  without  disturbs  the  silence  of  this  sacred  sanctuary — 
no  capricious  wind  ruffles  the  sur&ce  of  this  uniform  theory 
— ^no  turbulent  ambition  can  shake  a  single  stone  of  this  im- 
movable edifice. 

We  hope  it  may  not  prove  inappropriate  or  unprofitable  to 
examine,  for  a  little  while,  the  character  of  this  oivinity,  and 
of  the  worshippers  at  her  shrine. 

A  doctrine,  to  be  true,  should  contain  unitv — unity  of  the- 
ory, unity  of  practice,  and  a  tendency  toward  that  perfection 
of  unity — 6od.  Moreover,  my  deep  conviction  is  that  a  doc- 
trine ought  to  agree,  in  its  essence,  to  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man,  and  in  its  bearing,  to  the  actual  and  indefinite  pro- 
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gresB  of  science.  Life  and  its  actions  are  incomprehensible. 
The  process  of  life  is  a  constantly-moving  and  ever-chang- 
ing one.  Each  breath  we  draw  alters  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
and,  through  the  organic  procesB  resulting  therefrom,  venous 
is  changed  into  arterial  blood ;  the  muscles  into  fleshy  mat- 
ter and  flesh  basis ;  the  muscles  of  the  heart  into  oxide  of 
urea;  the  tissues  of  the  spleen  into  oxide  of  urea  and  uric 
acid ;  the  crystaline  humor  of  the  eye  into  urea ;  in  short, 
the  composition  of  brain,  nerves,  blood  and  textures  is  en- 
tirely changed.  But  who  can  lift  the  veil  from  the  mystic 
wording  of  vitality,  or  show  us  how  these  results  are  pro- 
duced ? 

Life  is  the  great  factor  of  tissues  and  structures,  and  their 
functions — ^thought,  movement,  action ;  whereas  exhaled  air, 
perspiration  and  all  excrements,  are  but  the  worn-out  mate- 
rials, forming  a  chemical  transition — an  unbroken  chain—- 
whereof  but  few  links  are  known,  and  these  few  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  result  of  the  very  last  which  were  used  for 
analysis.  Many  learned  men  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
process  of  life,  and  its  manifold  and  ever-varying  manifesta- 
tions, from  the  mere  analysis  of  the  secretions. 

LiEBia  remarks  that  '^  it  is  very  certain  that  many  of  the 
eflects  that  we  perceive  in  the  living  body,  are  derived  from 
chemico-physical  causes ;  but  people  go  too  far,  in  conclud- 
ing from  this,  that  all  active  forces  in  the  body  are  identical 
with  it.  Analysis,  therefore,  does  not  aflbrd  the  slightest 
support  in  drawing  safe  conclusions  from  the  various  chemi- 
cal transitions  which  the  different  matters  undergo  in  the 
body,  in  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  dissolution  ;  and 
still  less  of  the  higher  organic  life  in  that  innermost  labora- 
tory of  nature,  the  tissues. 

"  The  physiologist  andpathologistalikeerrin  their  efforts 
to  explain  the  mystic  workings  of  vitality.  Both  represent 
the  diseased  organic  process  of  life  by  descriptions  of  form, 
chemistry  and  physics.  As  physiology  attempts  to  explain 
the  healthy,  so  does  pathology  the  diseased  state,  irom  the 
conditions  of  life,  from  the  offals  and  from  blood  and  muscles 
which  are  lifeless,  or  at  all  events  deprived  of  their  usual  as- 
sociations or  accompaniments,  but  with  the  same  unfortunate 
result.  Equally  foolish  is  the  effort  to  explain  the  process  of 
disease  by  means  of  pathological  results,  as  they  are  the 
simple  products,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  diseased  conditon; 
and  the  body  in  life,  though  affected  by  disease,  can  never 
be  compared  to  that  which  is  actually  dead.  ♦  *  *  Would 
that  medical  men,  instead  of  looking,  as  it  were,  to  the  refu- 
ses of  life,  would  confine  themselves  to  the  examination  and 
representations  of  the  diseased  condition  in  their  organic  de- 
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velopment.  Thns  they  would  foe  afole  to  understand  the  or- 
ganic laws,  instead  of  attempting,  as  they  now  do,  to  com- 
prehend them  foy  strange  dennitions  of  qnalitiee,  chemical 
materials,  living  individualities^  and  spiritual  powers.  Would 
also,  that  care  were  taken  not  to  sniver  organic  unity  to 
atoms,  by  dividing  and  sub-dividing  it,  or  by  making  any 
single  or  individual  part,  whether  the  blood  or  the  nervous 
system,  the  sole  vehicle  of  the  organic  process;  for  it  can 
only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a  perfect  conception, 
blending  sanguineous,  nervous  and  textural  life  together,  in 
its  living  activity  and  never-ceasing  transformations. 

"All  pathological  systems  have  been  hitherto  derived  from 
chemistry  and  physics — old  elementary  theories ;  and  too 
often  they  take  but  a  one-aided  view  of  nervous  or  sanguine- 
ous life,  instead  of  developing  the  laws,  for  the  diseased  con- 
ditions in  organic  unity  from  themselves.  As  long  as  the 
diseased  organism  is  ransacked  in  its  products  of  solution,  as 
inorganic  chemistry,  the  true  organic  insight  will  be  lost." 

Choulart  remarks  that  "  Nothing  is  recognizable  in  dis- 
ease but  its  remote  cause,  and  the  totality  of  its  symptoms. 
The  next  cause,  which  is  the  middle  link  that  connects  both, 
is  indiscernible  to  us.  And  yet,  we  have  taken  that  which  is 
the  most  uncertain  of  all,  in  the  whole  extent  of  medical  sci- 
ence, our  supposed  knowledge  of  the  proximate  cause,  for 
our  foundation,  and  theoretically  allow  cetioloffy  and  semiot- 
ics as  lateral  branches,  to  grow  from  it;  pruning  and  plying 
them  so  as  to  suit  the  pathological  basis.  We  would  diffuse 
light  out  of  darkness ;  but  it  will  not  shine.  We  have  built 
our  temple  on  the  sands  of  supposition,  and  it  sways  like  a 
reed  to  the  wind.    We  have  no  real  useful  knowledge  of  dis- 


eases." 


Again  he  says :  "  The  inward  cause  of  disease  is  as  indis- 
cernible as  the  cause  of  life  itself,  and  that  real,  practical 
medicine  requires  no  elucidation  of  the  inward  cause;  but  its 
great  aim  is  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
ease and  recovery." 

The  materialits  do  not  agree  with  these  views — do  not  be- 
lieve in  dynamic  force,  and  consequently  its  results  are  de- 
nied. Writing  on  pathology,  Br.  Stens  remarks  that  only 
when  men  shall  begin,  attentively  and  critically,  to  observe 
the  patient's  life— looking  at  it  organically,  undivided  and 
unseparated  into  nerves,  blood  and  tissues ;  with  the  condi- 
tions and  offals,  and  the  chemico-physical  processes  which  ac- 
company organic  life ;  and  shall  read  its  laws  from  the  living 
picture,  thus  composed— then,  and  not  before  then,  may  we 
talk  of  the  commencement  of  pathology — of  a  real  pathology 
—gathering  its  laws  from  itself,  and  not  from  extraneous 
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souroeSy — ^not  even  &om  physiology, — although  this  last  is  a 
mighty  auxiliary  in  explaining  things,  and  may,  ay,  must, 
stand  side  by  side  with  it.  Then  shall  the  reign  of  supposi- 
tion cease ;  then  shall  hypothesis,  with  its  hobgoblins  and 
phantoms,  vanish  before  this  true  portrait  of  nature. 

As  before  stated,  life  must  be  considered  organically,  atten- 
tively, internally  and  externally — not  torn  into  fragments 
and  divided  into  blood,  nerves  and  tissues,  with  all  their 
manifestations  of  formation  and  dissolution.  The  same  must 
be  done  with  the  physical  processes  which  accompany  life, 
together  with  the  conditions  necessary  to  life  and  the  resi- 
dues of  life,  always  led  and  convinced  oy  facts,  and  from  the 
picture  so  obtained  the  laws  must  be  selected,  and  this  must 
occur  in  the  theory  of  healthy  life — ^physiology ;  in  the  theo- 
ry of  diseased  life — pathology ;  and  in  materia  medica,  the 
theory  of  life  under  abnormal  conditions,  which  we  produce 
knowingly  and  intentionally.  These  theories  must  Tbe  mea- 
sured each  with  its  own  standard,  because  they  are  the  dif- 
ferent revelations  of  single  uniform  life,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore be  used  in  a  determining  manner,  the  one  for  the  other, 
as  has  been  unfortunately  the  case  before — physiology  be- 
ing too  often  considered  determining  for  pathology  and  ma- 
teria medica.  Thus  they  arrange  conformably  to  nature,  to 
single  uniform  life,  from  which  they  receive  their  laws.  The 
different  disciplines  carried  by  organic  unity,  and  explaining 
each  other  mutually,  form  the  true  organic  science  of  medi- 
cine, and  they  stand  to  the  entire,  as  the  different  organs 
and  systems  do  to  the  organism,  appearing  as  its  scientific 
portrait  in  its  manifold  manifestations.  Such  a  science  de- 
velopes  itself  out  of  one  organic  vital  germ,  embraces  its  en- 
tire organization  in  its  organic  connection,  and  acquainting 
us  with  the  real  laws  and  revelations  of  life,  teaches  us  at  the 
same  time  the  means  both  to  maintain  healthy  life,  as  well 
as  to  heal  diseased  life,  that  which  is  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, back  to  healthy  life  under  normal  conditions.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  the  true  mode  of  cure,  the  highest  and  no- 
blest task  of  the  physician. 

This  science  is  not  a  loose  one,  wafted  to  and  fro  by  the 
winds  of  opinion  and  supposition.  It  is  through  its  organic 
unity,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  manifoldness,  as  firm 
and  unchanged  as  nature  itself,  from  which  it  derived  its  un- 
swerving laws.  In  it  all  medical  men  agree,  because  the 
reign  of  supposition  has  been  replaced  by  that  of  facts,  and  all 
animated  by  organic  blood,  work  actively  in  completing  sci- 
ence and  the  art  of  healing  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of 
humanity  in  general.  To  get  such  a  science  recognized  and 
spread  over  the  world,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  problem  of  the 
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age;  let  us  use  onr  utmost  energy  to  solve  it.  Let  us  not 
carry  any  impure  sacrifice  into  the  temple  of  Kahnbmann,  to 
offer  upon  the  altar  of  its  divinity,  for  such,  can  only  be  an 
abomination  to  God  and  a  wrong  to  humanity. 

The  certainty  of  medical  treatment  depends  on  the  medi- 
cal properties,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  been  obtained  by 
repeated  experiments. 

The  history  of  disease,  therefore,  contains,  Istly,  what  the 
experimentee  feels — ^that  which  is  subjective ;  2dly,  what  he 
himself,  the  persons  or  the  physician,  observe — that  which  is 
objective.  Both  must  be  equally  appreciated,  and  the  insight 
into  the  development  of  the  medicinal  disease  is  dimmed,  if 
the  one  or  the  other  is  solely  or  chiefly  observed.  The  phe- 
nomena are  the  sole  facts,  and  by  their  connection  we  can 
comprehend  the  drug  disease,  as  a  whole.  From  their  con- 
templation, it  being  evident  that  ever^  drug  produces,  in  a 
healthy  person,  peculiar  changes,  which  only  belong  to  it,  and 
herein  belong  its  peculiarity,  its  characteristic,  or,  as  Hahne- 
mann calls  it,  its  speciality,  its  singularity.  Led  by  facts,  we 
go  from  the  outer  into  the  inner,  and  so  far  as  these  eluci- 
date the  internal  conditions,  they  are  to  us  decisive.  Every 
explanation  is  valid  so  far  only  as  it  can  be  confirmed  by 
facts.  The  unprejudiced  observer  knows  the  nullity  of  ab. 
stract  meditations,  which  cannot  be  proved  by  experiments; 
and  however  ingenious  he  may  be,  he  can  only  observe  those 
changes  of  the  body  and  mind,  which  may  be  outwardly  re- 
cognized; or,  in  other  words,  those  deviations  between  the 
healthy  and  diseased  states  of  the  body,  which  are  felt  by  the 
patient  himself,  and  observed  by  the  physician  and  those 
around  him.  All  these  perceptible  signs  represent  the  dis- 
ease and  constitute  its  true  and  only  form. 

Homoeopathy,  as  taaght  by  Hahnsmann,  is  not  a  theory. 
He  taught  no  speculative  art.  All  medical  practice  before 
his  time  was  speculative — ^mere  hypothesis.  He  sought  and 
found  facts,  utterly  repudiating  all  mere  supposition.  He  in- 
vented nothing — ^Homoeopathy  is  a  discovery — a  soisncb,  the 
curative  science.  No  man  ever  invented  a  science — it  can  on- 
ly be  discovered.  A  science  is  Nature's  laws,  and  these  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  observation. 

The  merit  of  Hahnemann,  and  that  for  which  we  ought  to 
bless  his  name,  was  his  rejection  of  theory  and  establishment 
of  the  curative  art  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  science.  All 
that  was  merely  speculative  he  rejected  as  unsafe,  and  sought 
by  pure  experiment  and  objective  observation,  to  find  out 
Nature's  law  of  cure.'  Taking  nothing  for  truth  that  could 
not  be  proved  by  experiment,  he,  by  careful  and  untiring  ex- 
periment and  observation,  obtained  from  nature  the  answer 
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that  SimUia  similibus  curantur  was  the  law  which  he  sought. 
Lone  before  Hahnemann's  time,  men  had  been  cured  by  drugs 
accidentally  found  out ;  but  why  one  drug  cured  one  disease 
and  another  drug  another  form  of  disease,  was  altogether  un- 
known. It  was  even  known  and  taught  that  some  drugs 
which  produce  diseases  had  power  to  cure  like  diseases;  but 
it  was  not  known  that  the  specific  curative  power  of  any 
drug  resulted  from  its  inherent  power  to  produce  simi- 
ilar  derangements  in  the  organism  of  life,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  healthy  system  in  appreciable  quantity,  and 
that  therefore  a  specific  remedy  for  every  form  of  disease 
was  discoverable;  and  that  nothing  should  be  given  as  a  rem- 
edy the  exact  effects  of  which  on  me  healthy  system  had  not 
been  ascertained  by  pure  experiment, — ^that  every  drug  has 
inherent  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  produces  constant 
and  positive  effects  upon  the  living  organism  in  a  maimer 
peculiar  to  itself  How  any  drug  affects  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues can  only  be  known  by  experiments  on  the  living  system. 
The  materia  medica  of  Hahnemann  is  made  up  of  such  prov- 
ings,  and  it  is  the  only  foimdation  which  can  be  laid  for  the  cu- 
rative science.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we  build  upon  this  foun- 
dation, and  beware  of  any  departure  from  this  faith,  for  any 
departure  is  an  error,  and  every  supposition  a  step  from  the 
light  backward  into  darkness. 

Hahnemann  also  discovered,  by  experiment  and  pure  ob- 
jective observation,  that  disease  renders  the  organization 
wonderfVilly  sensitive  to  their  specific  drug  remedies,  so  that 
the  mere  smell  of  the  specific  drug  can,  in  many  cases,  effect 
a  cure ;  and  that  in  all  cases,  a  very  small  dose  of  the  true 
remedy  is  all  that  is  required — so  small  as  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  organism  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  further, 
that  largo  doses,  even  of  the  proper  remedy,  are  not  only 
useless  but  hurtful,  being  calculated  to  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms and  endanger  vitality.  He  further  teaches,  as  the  re- 
sult of  experiment,  that  in  no  case  ought  a  remedy  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  cure  other  symptoms  than  those  similar  to  its 
own,  as  we  thus  introduce  into  the  system  another  disease, 
and  thus  retard  or  prevent  the  cure.    Every  drug  which  is 

fiven  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  derangement  in  a 
ealthy  organism,  is  a  foe  to  life,  and  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
can  be  called  a  remedy. 

A  true  physician  will  never  administer  to  the  sick  a  dose, 
or  an  amount  of  medicine,  sufficient  to  produce  sickness  in  a 
well  man.  The  exquisite  susceptibility  of  a  diseased  organ- 
ism to  impressions  from  the  appropriate  remedy  forbids  such 
a  practice.  There  is  between  disease  and  its  specific  dru^ 
such  a  wonderful  affinity  that  cures  are  effected  by  the  fol- 
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lowers  of  Hahnemann  by  doses  at  which  old  school  practition- 
ers may  well  scratch  their  wise  heads,  and  wonder  and  ciy 
"humbug!"  for  it  is  altogether  beyond, not  only  their  com- 
prehension, but  our  own.  We  know  that  it  is  so,  but  cannot 
account  for  it.  The  human  system  is  "fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,'^  and  alas !  it  is  not  only  for  remedies  it  has  spe- 
cific affinities,  but^under  certain  conditions,  also,  a  wonderful 
susceptibility  for  contagions  diseases.  The  effects  produced 
by  contagion  are  all  sad  roalitics,  and  yet  what  mind  can  by 
any  effort  conceive  the  quantity  of  diseased  effluvia  absorbed 
by  the  sympathetic  organism  in  cases  of  contagion ! 

The  smallest  homcnopathic  dose  ever  prescribed  to  cure  a 
disease,  must  far  exceed  the  quantity  of  contagious  virus 
which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  Why  should  the  effects  of 
homoeopathic  doses  be  doubted  any  more  than  the  effects  of 
contagion?  The  evidence  upon  which  we  are  called  to  be- 
lieve both  classes  of  facts  is  the  same.  We  learn  them  only 
from  observation ;  human  reason  cannot  account  for  them ; 
but  reason  can  observe,  and,  by  pure  experiment,  test  and 
prove  that  both  classes  of  facts  are  branches  of  one  law.  The 
truth  of  the  doctrine  how  to  cure,  as  taught  us  by  Hahnemann, 
was  ascertained  by  observation  and  patient  experiment,  and, 
whether  men  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  the  science  of  the  healing 
art.  Hahnemann's  doctrine  is  not  yet  believed  by  many  who 
profess  to  be  HomcBopathic  Physicians,  and  hence  the  many 
lamentable  departures  from  the  only  true  law  of  cure.  Even 
some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  teachers  of  the  doctrine,  are, 
by  their  practice,  its  worst  foes. 

Nature's  laws  are  uniform,  and  all  who  depart  from  them 
must  do  harm.  And  every  attempt  to  cure  by  contraries, 
must  result  in  injury  to  organic  life. 

May  it  not  with  truth  be  said  that  Similia  simililms  eurantur  is 
G-od's  law  for  remedying  every  evil  upon  earth  ?  Is  it  not  the 
great  law  of  redemption  for  every  spiritual,  moral  and  phys- 
ical malady?  Man,  having  through  sin,  lost  the  image  of 
God,  a  Redeemer  was  by  Grace  promised.  The  Savior  was, 
however,  not  to  be  a  being  altogether  different  from  man — 
ho  was  to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  thus  one  in  nature 
with  man — and  although  man's  Eedeemer  is  the  Almighty 
Grod  himself,  yet  in  order  to  save,  he  took  the  nature  of  man 
upon  himself  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  human- 
ity, that  he  might  cure  sin  in  the  flesh  and  restore  humanity 
to  his  own  likeness.  He  who  know  no  sin  was  made  sin  for 
us,  that  we  might  bo  made  the  righteousness  of  God  through 
partaking  of  his  holy  nature;  and  it  is  by  his  entering  into 
our  nature  that  we  are  cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  aro  trans- 
formed by  the  hidden  and  altogether  unseen,  renewings  of 
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tho  spirit  of  oar  minds,  by  his  Spirit,  into  bis  likeness.  No 
man  can  toll  bow,  for  tbe  result  only  is  seen^  and  no  man  can 
see  tbe  regenerating  Spirit.  Infidels  cry  out  against  tbe 
only  way  of  recovery  to  spiritual  bealtb  and  life,  and  iellow- 
sbip  with  God,  and  say  bumbug  I  delusion  I  sbeer  fanaticism! 
And  yet  by  its  glorious  effects  it  is  demonstrated  to  foe  tbe 
wisdom  and  tbe  power  of  God  to  tbe  salvation  of  every  one 
who  is  made  tbe  recipient  of  tbis  great  remedy.  Tbe  spir- 
itual regeneration  of  man  leads  also  to  bis  moral  reforma- 
tion, for  all  wbo  partake  of  tbe  life  of  Cbrist,  seek  by  the 
law  of  affinity  those  wbo  have  a  similar  spirit,  and  Christian 
association,  or  church  organization,  is  the  result— the  union 
of  many  members  into  one  foody^  all  having  one  spirit,  but 
differing  in  condition  and  temperaments,  and  tried  by  man- 
ifold circumstances,  by  tbe  law  of  Sitnilia^  are  healed  of  all 
their  moral  maladies. 

From  a  truly  ^od  man  a  benign  moral  influence  radiates, 
which  is  felt  by  all  who  have  any  germs  of  goodness  in  tiiem- 
selves — ^like  produces  like. 

In  the  presence  of  patience,  virtue,  meekness  and  kind- 
ness—  even  the  selfish,  unbelieving,  haughty,  fretful  and 
vicious,  feel  not  only  a  moral  restraint,  but  a  desire  te  be- 
come like  them,  for  good  is  more  powerful  than  evil.  A 
man  of  a  depraved  nature  must  shun  tbe  company  of  tbe 
good,  to  feel  at  all  at  ease,  for  the  very  atmosphere  around  a 

food  man  partakes  of  his  nature,  and  the  life  of  bis  organism, 
[ow  it  affects  the  organism  of  all  within  its  sphere,  we  can- 
not tell  y  the  element  of  good,  is  ever  working  to  produce  its 
own  likeness  in  all  organisms  that  are  in  sympathy  with  it. 
Contraries  never  yet  effected  a  cure  of  any  kind, — spiritual, 
moral  or  physical. 

The  "  moral  law/'  as  given  by  Moses,  was  holy,  just  and 
good,  but  it  was  altogether  contrary  to  man's  fallen  nature, 
and  therefore  could  in  no  way  save  him.  It  only  condemned 
him,  and  made  sin  more  prominent  in  its  bideousness.  The 
Son  of  God  came  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save;  and  therefore 
he  entered  into  our  nature  and  became  one  with  us  in  all 
things  but  sin,  that  we  might  be  healed  and  become  like  him. 
He  took  upon  himself  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  weakness, 
that  he  might  impart  to  us  of  bis  strength,  and  restore  us  to 
health — ^for  love  alone  can  impart  love,  and  love  alone  can 
receive  love ;  just  as  faith  alone  can  impart  faith.  But  the 
love  and  faith  imparted  by  tbe  Son  of  God  is  altogether  of  a 
higher  and  purer  kind  than  the  love  and  &itb  that  receives 
it.  Tbe  one  is  earthly,  tbe  other  divine  ;  but  they  must  be 
so  far  similar  as  to  intermingle  and  become  one  with  tbe  oth- 
This,  too,  is  the  groat  law  of  cure  discovered  by  Hahn- 
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EM  ANN  for  physical  diseases.  We  cannot  core  with  contraries^ 
nor  by  imparting  a  dru^  disease,  bat  by  supplying  the  dis- 
eased organism  with  a  vitalizing  energy,  similar  in  its  nature 
and  yet  not  one  with  the  disease  which  we  seek  to  remove. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of 
cure,  and  also  its  perfect  safety.  It  can  produce  no  injury, 
whereas  opposites  never  produce  any  effect  without  injury  to 
vitality.  Opposites  can  do  no  more  for  physical  diseases 
than  the  law,  as  given  by  Moses,  could  do  for  the  maladies  of 
mankind ;  and  Paul  tells  us  that  the  commandment  which 
was  ordained  to  life,  was  found  by  him  to  be  unto  death,  for 
sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  him  and 
slew  him.  In  like  manner  do  thousands  of  our  suffering  fel- 
low beings,  who  seek  to  cure  one  disease  by  taking  into  the 
system  counter  druff  diseases,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relieving 
the  organism,  find  themselves  deceived  and  slain. 
1  Hahnemann  states  that  ^^  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  spiritu- 
al influence  of  a  morbific  agent  that  our  spiritual,  vital  power 
can  be  diseased ;  and  in  like  manner,  only  by  the  spiritual 
(dynamic)  operation,  that  health  can  be  restored.'' 

He  also  declares  that  the  idet.  of  disease  being  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  something,  residing  in  man^  is  a  conceit  which 
has  rendered  Allopathy  so  pernicious. 

No  true  Homoeopathic  Physician  will  doubt  the  truth  of 
these  positions. 

We  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  show  the  character  of  that 
divinity  which  is  seated  on  the  altar  of  the  temple  of  Hahn- 
emann. We  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  faithful  delineation 
of  the  character  of  the  worshippers  at  that  altar.  And  I  take 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  if  any  individuals  should  feel 
agrieved^  I  can  assure  such  that  I  wish  my  remarks  to  be 
considered  as  not  personal,  but  for  the  furtherence  of  what  I 
esteem  to  be  precious  truth. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  doubt  the  fact  that  in 
the  great  body  of  professed  Christian  humanity^  there  are 
two  classes  or  characters  of  worshippers — the  sincere,  faith- 
ful and  true,  constituting  the  first  class,  and  the  formal,  hyp- 
ocritical and  false  the  second.  In  Homcdoprthy  these  two 
classes  or  characters  are  even  more  prominently  marked. 
Amon^  the  profession  there  are  those  who  avow  their  faith 
in  the  law  or  Simxlia,  and  yet,  in  their  teachings,  attempt  to 
rob  it  of  its  vitality,  and  put  it  arm-in-arm  with  poor  decrep- 
id,  consumptive  Allopathy.  Alas !  how  sad  to  behold  a  kind- 
hearted,  amiable  and  talented  man  led  away  from  the  light 
of  truth  into  the  realm  of  sophistry  and  delusion  !  Of  the 
overwhelming  proofs  oC  infidelity  and  false  worship,  both 
preached  and  practiced,  we  cannot  now  occupy  your  time 
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with  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  the  North  Am,  Journal  of 
JBJomceopathy.  We  took  from  our  library  one  volume  of  this 
journal — ^the  first  we  laid  oar  hand  on — ^and  from  it  we  take 
these  extracts : 

''It  will  be  seen  that  the  dogrnvkS, Similia  similibus  and  Con- 
traria  contraris  curantur,  are  only  relative— the  main  law 
which  Hahnemann's  disciples  wish  to  confine  to  Similia  simil- 
Urns  exclusively,  belongs  neither  to  this  nor  to  its  opposite,  but 
lies  between  them,  in  a  common  centre,  in  which  both  laws 
unite  and  become  one. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  by  the  same  writer  that  there  is  ^'  no 
absolute  antagonism  in  the  real  laws  or  principles  of  the  op- 
posing factions/' 

Another  writer  in  the  same  volume,  after  reciting  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  malignant  intermitant  fever  treated  by  him, 
with  heroic  doses  of  quinine  and  laudanum;  bleeding  from 
the  temporal  arteries  and  from  the  veins  of  the  feet;  dipping 
into  the  cold  bath;  the  moxa  applied  to  the  epigastrum ;  mus- 
terd  plasters,  blisters,  &c.,  &c.,  uses  this  emphatic  language: 

"  No  matter  at  what  period  of  the  interval  the  practition- 
er may  have  been  callea,  his  first,  his  last,  his  only  thougtit, 
should  be  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  is  tbe  remedy  for  the 
disease,  and  only  this/' 

Another  writer  says,  on  congestive  chills  : 

'^  I  give  quinine  and  brandy,  with  hot  external  fomenta- 
tions; and  Grod  bless  the  treatment !  it  saves  all  my  patients/' 

We  make  but  one  more  presentation  of  this  class  of  wor- 
shippers. On  page  591,  same  volume,  we  have  a  very  full 
detail  of  the  treatment  of  a  young  man,  aged  20,  who  was 
never  sick  before.  For  the  first  eight  days  ho  was  dosed  with 
Arsenicum,  2nd,  every  two  hours.  Diet — toast,  tea  and  oat- 
meal gruel.  Bowels  regular;  chill  every  morning.  Tongue 
much  coated,  with  slight  nausea,  and  pains  in  limbs  Ant. 
Grud  3rd  was  now  given  every  two  hours  for  several  days ; 
fever  remained  stationary,  and  the  chills,  if  anything,  were 
stronger,  and  came  on  earlier  every  day.  Patient  very  lan- 
guid and  averse  to  all  food.  Chinodine  10  was  then  given, 
5  gr.  every  two  hours,  for  several  days ;  symptoms  much  the 
same ;  fever  through  the  day,  chill  moderated  but  not  sap- 
pressed.  Cedron  O  was  given  one  day;  chill  stopped  for 
three  days,  but  diarrhoea  set  in,  ai\d  pains  in  the  limos  and 
chill  every  night  at  12  o'clock.  Ars.  3  and  Bryonia  3  in  al- 
ternation every  two  hours,  and  the  patient  allowed  a  little 
more  nourishment — mutton  broth.  Sept.  18 — Patient  is  grad- 
ually losing  the  sight  of  the  left  eye,  and  sees  things  double 
with  both  eyes.  Bell.  3d  was  given  two  days ;  vision  not 
improved ;  cannot  see  with  left  eye  and  right  eye  affected 
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Patient  complains  of  constant  chills  and  aching  in  his  bones; 
has  also  a  watery  diarrhoea.  Ordered  Eapatorium  infasion 
to  be  taken  warm  and  freely  just  before  the  chill  and  antil 
the  accompanying  symptoms  are  removed ;  then  the  Enpa- 
toriam  tea  to  be  drank  cold  every  hour.  In  two  days  patient 
felt  better,  bat  dropsical  symptoms  now  set  in ;  general  swell- 
ing ;  dyspepsia  and  cough ;  chill  comes  every  night  at  mid- 
night. Eupatorium  tea  continued  for  four  days  more  -,  chill 
has  moderated;  fever  through  the  day  irregular ;  diarrhoea 
and  dropsical  effusion  continued.  Gave  China  O  every  two 
hours ;  in  two  days  diarrhoea  better ;  dropsey  same ;  pulse  90; 
nausea;  sees  very  little  from  either  eye.  Ars.  and  Ipecac 
then  given.  Sept.  29 — Has  cold  again  at  night  followed  by  a 
distinct  chill,  fever  and  sweat.  Chinoidine  10  every  hour. 
Ailer  taking  it  four  days  missed  his  chilly  but  diarrhoea  much 
worse.  C^ave  Verat.  2  every  two  hours.  Oct.  2 — Diarrhoea 
continues ;  fever  occasionally.  Mer.  Cor.  3  every  two  hours, 
and  raw  beef,  pounded  to  a  pulp  and  mixed  with  sugar,  four 
times  a  day;  all  other  food  excluded  except  a  cup  of  coffee 
every  morning.  Oct.  7 — Dropsical  symptoms  increased;  pa- 
tient languid,  and  fears  he  shall  not  recover.  Ars.  3  and 
raw  beef  and  suger  for  eight  days,  when  diarrhoea  was  cured. 
Same  treatment  continued  for  thirteen  days  more,  when  the 
chill  returned  at  midnight,  same  a&  before.  Then  gave  Chin- 
oindine  10  every  hour  for  three  days,  when  the  chill  return- 
ed no  more.  Patient  is  now  encouraged ;  dropsical  symp- 
toms unabated;  sees  very  little  with  one  eye,  but  the  other 
is  improving.  Now  gave  an  infusion  of  Juniper  Berries,  to 
be  drank  cold  ad  libitum — tepid  bath  and  a  liberal  diet.  The 
dropsical  symptoms  disappeared,  his  eyesight  improved,  and 
he  "  was  discnarged  cured  on  the  lOth  of  Nov."  Time  of 
treatment^  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

Hahnemann  remarks  "  that  some  erring  physicians  who 
would  wish  to  be  Homoeopaths,  engraft  some  (to  them)  more 
convenient  Allopathic  bad  practices  upon  their  nominally 
Homoeopathic  treatment,  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  doc- 
trine, laziness,  contempt  for  suffering  humanity,  and  ridicu- 
lous conceit;  and  in  aadition  to  unpardonable  negligence  in 
searching  for  the  best  homoeopathic  specific  for  each  case  of 
disease,  has  often  a  base  love  of  gain,  and  other  dishonorable 
motives  for  its  spring — for  its  result.  That  they  cannot  cure 
ail  important  and  serious  diseases,  (which  pure  and  careful 
homoeopathy  can,)  and  that  they  send  many  of  their  patients 
to  that  place  whence  no  one  returns,  whilst  the  friends  con* 
sole  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  everything,  (includ- 
ing e^ery  hurtful  Allopathic  process,)  has  been  done  for  the 
departed." 
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There  are  msmj  in  our  profession  now  who  declare  that  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  veiy  high  degree  of  certainty. 
The  same  was  said|  in  the  days  of  Hahnemann  ;  and  he  re- 
plied: "I  would  renounce  all  the  systems  in  the  world  rather 
than  admit  such  a  blasphemy.  Ko,  there  is  a  God — a  wise 
God — who  is  goodness  and  wisdom  itself.  There  must,  then, 
be  some  means  created  bj  Him  of  looking  at  diseases  in  their 
true  aspect,  and  of  curing  them  with  certainty — a  means 
not  hidden  in  endless  abstractions,  or  in  hypothesis,  where 
imagination  alone  plays  a  part.'' 

But  it  is  said  by  many,  ^^Hahneman  is  no  guide  for  me  I" — 
that  his  views  are  not  now  up  to  the  age — that  the  principle 
of  similars  belongs  to  Hippocrates,  the  dynamization  of  med- 
icine to  Paracelsus,  the  science  of  symptomatology  to  Arete- 
us,  and  the  different  elements  of  our  doctrine  to  other  theo- 
rists, ancient  and  modem.  What  would  they  wish  to  prove 
by  such  arguments  ?  We  have  said  that  man  invents  noth- 
ing, in  the  radical  acceptation  of  the  term.  Truths  are  eter- 
nal; the  glory  of  a  man  of  genius  is  not  to  create  them,  but 
to  combine  and  associate  them  in  a  body  of  doctrine.  In  this 
consists  the  merit  of  Hahnemann.  That  the  materials  existed 
is  true,  but  who  before  him  had  constituted  them  a  unity  ? 
Such  objectors  only  prove  their  ignorance  of  his  writings. 
They  admit  the  truth  of  the  law  Similia  I  Such  men  do  not 
deserve  a  reputation ;  let  them  slumber  on  in  their  ignorance 
or  their  blindness.  But  alas !  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  such  physi- 
cians do  more  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  therapeutics 
than  all  the  Allopathic  hosts  combined  can  possibly  do. 

In  1830  there  were  but  three  advocates  of  Homoeopathy  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  were  true,  faithful  and  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  As  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  many  converts  were  made  by  the  powerful  de- 
monstration of  divine  truth,  so  also  the  truth  of  Homoeopathy 
did  spread  rapidly  for  some  years,  owing  to  its  many  won- 
derful and  brilliant  cures.  As  in  the  primitive  Church,  her- 
esies, infidelity  and  impurity  soon  crept  in,  to  stay  its  ad- 
vance and  mar  its  divine  beauty.  So  it  is  now  with  our  holy 
cause  of  truth  ;  eiTor  and  infidelity  abounds.  It  is  now  dif- 
ficult to  read  a  single  number  of  any  of  our  journals  without 
finding  some  wild  speculation,  some  ridiculous  theory,  or  some 
cases  of  treatment  which  would  not  be  very  flattering  to  Al- 
lopathy, poor  and  disgusting  as  she  is. 

And  how  is^this  evil  to  be  abated  ?  It  can  only  be  done 
by  making  valid  the  power  of  truth  without  fear,  with  scien- 
tific seriousness  and  dignity.  We  must  show  constantly 
that  we  teach  and  practice  a  firm  and  reliable  science  of  ex- 
perienee,  instead  of  the  old  one,  replete  with  suppositions — 
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that  we  cannot  permit  the  free  organic  law  of  nature  to  be 
subservient  to  tne  arbitrary  law  of  invention,  as  it  would  be 
treason  against  truth  and  nature.  We  must  instruct  those 
who  are  ignorant,  with  love  and  clearness.  But  if  the  most 
cunning  sophistries  are  delivered"^  with  a  sweet  voice,  under 
the  mask  of  high  respectability,  and  when  such  words  diffuse 
themselves  like  poison  among  the  well-educated  and  reading 
public  and  thence  fall  like  mildew  upon  the  people — then 
gentleness  must  cease,  then  the  truth  must  be  spoken  with 
nrey  tongue,  and  the  actual  execution  must  follow,  blow  af- 
ter blow,  until  the  rotten  walls  of  the  old  temple  of  hypoth- 
esis, and  the  dogmatic  edifice  of  medicine,  which  physiology 
continually^undermines,  shall  be  shaken  till  not  one  stone  be 
lefb  upon  another;  for  it  concerns  a  high  and  sacred  cause — 
the  welfare  of  millions !  We  must  therefore  be  watchful  and 
prepared  for  battle,  and  well  versed  in  words  and  deeds,  and 
while  we  build  the  temple  of  Homoeopathy  out  of  actual 
cures,  higher  and  higher,  with  one  hand — with  the  other  hand 
we  must  grasp  the  sword  of  the  word,  ready  to  defend  or  at- 
tack, as  faithful  representatives  of  truth  are  bound  to  do. 
We  must  combat,  not  to  spill  blood,  but  to  preserve  it.  We 
mast  teach  humanity  the  value  of  one  of  its  most  precious 
possessions — health — so  that  those  who  disseminate  unfound- 
ed vituperations,  shall  be  struck  damb  by  the  force  of  truth, 
and  the  oyer  of  the  public  be  opened  by  it.  We  must  have 
an  ever-present  consciousness  of  our  obligation  to  God,  for  a 
right  appreciation  of  the  great  law  of  Similia,  and  a  sacred 
love  for  the  welfare  and  the  rights  of  poor,  suffering  human- 
ity. 


SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Bead  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Western  Homobopathic  Institute,  held  at  Chi- 

cago,  Illinois,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1863, 

BY  WM.  TOD  HELMUXH,  M.  B. 


Gentlemen: 

If  there  be  a  period  when  those  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  seientifiotrath,  should  seek  to  bind  themselves  togeth- 
er into  a  compaot  and  harmonious  body,  it  is  certainly  at  such 
an  era  as  this,  through  which  our  country,  now  with  footsteps 
bathed  in  blood,  is  passing  onward  to  her  destiny.  When 
disunion  and  distrust,  dissatisfaction  and  calamity,  have  be- 
come BO  common  that  peace  and  concord  are  the  exceptions ; 
when  graveyards  covering  every  inch  for  miles  with  hillocks, 
each  of  whose  freshly  upturned  sodej/mark^he  recent  inter- 
ment of  a  fellow-maiAare  regarded  merelyas  curiosities,  and 
when  wagons  loaded'to  their  utmost  capacity  with  roughly- 
hewn  coffins,  pass  through  our  streets  in  open  day  unheeded 
and  forgotten.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  I  say,  that  those  who 
have  any  common  tie,  apart  from  those  political  disturbances 
that  are  shaking  the  world  to  its  foundation,  should  seek 
to  strengthen  and  cement  that  bond;  that  with  disunion 
without,  we  should  have  union  within ;  that  for  discord  we 
should  have  fellowship,  and  for  hatred,  love.  And  can  there 
be  a  higher,  stronger  bond  than  that  of  science  to  cement  the 
energies  of  those  whose  lives,  if  they  properly  and  eagerly 
fulfill  the  duties  of  their  calling,  are  spent  in  its  pursuit? 
Think  for  a  moment  on  the  mighty  power  of  science — ^which 
is  so  rich  and  beautiful;  that  owns  the  fields  and  knows  the 
soil ;  that  explains  the  varied  hues  of  flower  and  plant  and 
fragrant  herb;  that  tells  to  man  the  use  of  plains,  whether 
they  be  the  arid  desert's  burning  sands,  or  prairies  fragrant 
with  a  million  flowers.  Science,  that  with  minutest  eye 
scrutinizes  those  mysterious  movements  in  the  interior  of 
our  organism  by  which  we  live  and  move;  science  that  takes 
us  to  the  mountain's  highest  top  and  points  still  upward  to 
the  clouds  of  heaven  and  tells  us  that  they  live  and  move  for 
us.  Science  that  looks  with  searching  eye  at  those  contin- 
uous waves  which  ebb  and  flow  upon  the  sandy  shores  of 
mighty  continents,  and  more  presumptuous  still,  can  point 
with  unmistaking  accuracy  to  the  brilliant  orb  of  day,  the 
moon,  and  all  the  myriad  hosts  of  heaven,  moving  still  on- 
ward in  that  eternal  solitude  the  very  thought  of  which  is 
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mystery  and  can  unerringly  predict  the  changes  yet  to  come ; 
ay !  years  from  hence.  Yes,  it  is  science  and  science  only 
that  can  look  upon  the  ocean,  the  desert  and  those  mystori- 
ons  elevations  of  mountain  grandeur,  and  can  tell  us  by  care- 
ful comparison  and  research,  that  each  constituent  of  all  that 
exists  in  finite  nature,  has  not  in  itself  the  entire  end  or  aim 
of  its  own  existence,  but  that  all  conjointly  form  one  mighty 
universe,  the  architect  of  which  is  God.  That  this  great 
globe  of  ours,  is  as  it  were  but  a  condition  of  our  own  exist- 
ence the  instrument  by  which  our  faculties  are  elevated 
and  enlarged.  In  a  single  word,  it  is  science  that  bids  us  un- 
derstand the  wonderful  and  mighty  harmony  of  the  creation, 
that  inorganic  nature  lives  for  the  organic,  the  world  for 
man  and  man  for  his  Creator. 

This  is  the  common  tie  that  we  come  here  to  strengthen ; 
this  is  the  bond  that  shall  bind  as  always  together ;  this  the 
end  that  brings  you  here  from  all  sections  of  this  coantiy ; 
this  is  the  object  that  places  me  on  this  stand  to-day.  For  the 
\9f\  ML  ^^^  ^^^  years  I  Jiave^oarned  for  such  a  brotherhood,  and 
•^^  ^  it  was  with  the  'greaxost  satisfactioif,  that  I  read  in  the 
North  American  Journal^  that  through  tlie  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Homoeopathic  organizations  the  enterprise  of  form- 
ing a  Western  Homceopathic  Congress  had  emanated,  and 
from  correspondence  with  professional  friends  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  I  learned  that  such  a  project  had 
been  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  and  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  to  be  made  to  render  this  meeting  both  efS.cient 
and  instructive. 

The  field  of  medicine  and  its  necessary  collateral  branches 
is  so  extensive,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  so  variously  con- 
structed, that  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  all  conventions 
of  this  kind  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  varied  branches  of 
medical  science,  assigning  to  different  members  for  special 
consideration  and  elucidation  those  subjects  to  which  their 
tastes,  study  and  experience  have  led  them  to  thoroughly 
investigate.  The  American  Medical  Association,  which  meets 
in  this  city  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  next  month,  at  its  last 
sitting,  which  was  hold  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1860, 
divided  itself  into  four  sections :  No.  1  being,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology 3  2,  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica ;  3,  Practical 
Medicine  and  Obstetrics,  and  4,  Sargery;  and  it  was  found 
that  such  subdivision  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  activ- 
ity of  the  session. 

It  would  be  well  therefore  for  our  society  to  adopt  such  a 
method,  forming  itself  into  sections,  and  appointing  certain 
committees  for  each  of  these  sections  to  investigate  the 
different  points  of  interest  belonging  thereto.     It  appears, 
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that  by  such  a  method  a  systematic  and  vei^  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  field  of  medicine  might  be  arrived 
at,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  science. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  would  pass  more 
directly  to  that  topic  which  for  some  years  past  has  been 
with  me  a  subject  of  intense  interest,  viz :    Pathology. 

In  the  homoeopathic  school,  this  subject,  together  with 
surgical  sdenoe,  have  been  too  generally  neglected — symp- 
tomatology taking  often  the  place  of  the  former,  while  the 
latter  is  generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  alloeopathic 
physicians  who  have  made  surgery  a  specialty. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  homodopathic  law  of  cure  in 
disease,  I  cannot  understand  how  those  who  profess  to  have 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  eminence  in  our  school  would 
ignore  the  light  that  pathological  science  throws  upon  the 
study  of  our  materia  medica,  nor  how  barren  symptoms  are 
placed  before  the  student  as  the  great  end  to  be  attained — 
symptom  hunting,  in  the  abstract,  being  considered  the  great 
labor  of  professional  life. 

Materia  medica  is  but  a  part  of  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
must  be  combined  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  collat- 
eral branches,  to  render  the  physician  truly  scientific  in  the 
selection  and  application  of  his  remedial  agents. 

Pathology,  however,  to  make  it  impressive,  should  be  illus- 
trated. We  may  read  the  accounts  of  various  abnormal 
formations  and  of  particular  appearances  presented  by  the 
cadaver,  as  we  may  also  the  descriptions  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses Mid  foramina  of  the  bony  framework  of  man;  but  un- 
less the  pathological  specimen,  or  the  skeleton,  is  before  us, 
the  subject  not  only  becomes  devoid  of  interest,  but  may,  in 
many  instances,  be  wholly  unintelligible. 

From  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  rather 
than  enter  into  a  general  and  necessarily  very  hastv  and  im- 
perfect history  of  pathology,  it  would  be  preferable,  (as  is 
usual  in  such  societies^)  to  present  a  few  pathological  speci- 
mens from  a  collection  that  I  am  engaged  in  making,  and  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  each  as  they  are  given  to  your  consid- 
eration. 

The  first  preparation  that  I  shall  offer  is  one  that  I  believe 
to  be  of  the  rarest  description,  a  heart  the  ri^lU  auricle  of  which 
ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery  are  filled  with  diphtheritic  for- 
mation. In  all  the  works,  papers,  treatises  and  contributions 
upon  diphtheria,  I  have  not  found  any  description  of  postmor- 
tem appearances  such  as  is  now  presented  to  this  society,  and 
the  specimen  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  that  consideration 
which  it  has  elicited  from  all  the  medical  gentlemen  who  have 
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seen  it.  The  account  of  the  autopsy  I  have  given  in  my  es- 
say on  Diphtheria,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  to  some 
who  have  perused  that  work^  I  must  be  excused  for  giving 
a  concise  history  of  the  case. 

On  the  25th  day  of  February,  1861, 1  was  requested  to  vis- 
it in  consultation  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria.  The 
case  had  not  assumed  any  veiy  violent  form,  but  the  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  its  history,  rendered  us  ap- 
prehensive as  to  its  course  and  termination.  The  whole  house 
was  full  of  diphtheritic  poison.  The  preceding  week,  one 
child  had  died  under  alloeopathic  treatment.  A  second  case, 
a  boy  of  about  five  or  six  years  old,  had  been  pronounced  in- 
curable the  day  before  my  visit.  The  third,  a  little  girl,  our 
patient,  was  now  affected  by  the  disease,  while  the  mother 
was  iust  convalescing  from  a  severe  attack  of  pleuro-pnemo- 
nia,  her  infant  being  also  unwell  from  some  of  the  disorders  pe- 
culiar to  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  Here  certainly  was  one  of 
those  combinations  of  circumstances  that  are  sometimes  en- 
countered by  the  physician — one  of  those  trials  that  make 
the  head  ache  with  thought  and  the  mind  restless  with  so- 
licitude. The  crape  that  had  but  a  day  or  two  before  an- 
nounced the  death  of  one  of  the  little  ones,  was  ready  to  tell 
that  another  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  malignant  disease,  and 
another  child  exhibiting  on  its  tonsils  the  marks  of  the  rav- 
ager. 

We  may  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  child  whose  life  was  to  be  measured  by  a  few  days. 
The  lesson  is  one  to  be  reflected  upon  in  the  history  of  diph- 
theria. When  I  saw  him  1  was  surprised  at  the  prognosis. 
The  little  fellow  sat  up  readily  and  quickly  in  the  bed,  when 
we  entered  the  room;  his  pulse  was  full  and  quite  regular; 
his  voice  somewhat  impaired,  but  his  strength  so  great  that 
he  arose  from  his  bed,  walked  unassisted  to  a  chair  near  the 
window,  argued  and  offered  considerable  resistance  when  the 
spoon-handle  was  inserted  into  his  mouth.  He  could  swal- 
low tolerably  well,  the  liquid  not  being  returned  by  the  nos- 
trils, and  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  child,  with  appa- 
rently so  many  &vorable  symptoms,  was  so  soon  to  die. 

The  child  sank  slowly.  On  Monday,  the  first  visit  was 
paid;  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  there  had  been  no  visible  in- 
crease in  the  membrane;  on  Wednesday,  the  superior  portion 
of  the  palatine  arches  appeared  a  little  clearer;  out  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  moment  we  entered  the  room,  the  breath- 
ing, and  the  voice,  and  the  anxious  expression  of  countenance, 
with  pallid  skin  and  quickened  pulse,  proclaimed  that  all  our 
hopes  were  false,  and  all  our  medicines  vain.  These  are  the 
dark  moments  which  every  physician  must  experience;  and 
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they  are  trying  to  the  body  and  wasting  to  the  mind.  The 
boy  lingered  for  almost  another  day,  and  died  more  quietly 
than  we  had  anticipated. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Luyti£8 
and  myself  at  half-past  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d  of  March.  The  incision  was  made  from  the  insertion  of 
the  geniO'hyoid  muscles  to  the  extremity  of  the  ensiform  cartil- 
age. The  origins  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  were  divided^  and 
the  muscles  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  wind-pipe  dissected 
back. 

We  may  pass  over  the  more  minute  details  of  the  dissection, 
which  was  made  with  care  and  occupied  some  time,  merely 
mentioning  the  escape  from  the  trachea  of  a  peculiar  watery 
fluid,  so  soon  as  the  tube  was  opened  and  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  every  autopsy  that  I  have  made  in  diphtheria. 
The  false  membrane  was  found  in  the  usual  points,  and  the 
dissection  being  continued  the  sternum  was  raised  and  the 
heart  taken  from  the  media-steinum,  by  dividing  the  great  ves- 
sels high  up  'j  as  we  raised  it  from  the  body,  a  slight  shred 
hanging  from  the  aorta  attracted  attention.     This  was  so 
unusual  that,  following  an  impulse  without  thought,  I  drew 
it  out.    It  mea&ured,  as  I  have  since  ascertained,  two  inches 
in  length  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  breadth.     How  far  it 
extended  within  the  left  ventricle,  my  thoughtless  act,  of 
course,  prevented  me  from  ascertaining.     The  cavities  were 
next  examined;  and  inserting  the  scissors  below  the  opening 
of  the  inferior  cava,  we  divided  the  wall  of  the  right  auricle, 
in  the  course  of  the  sculcus  transversalis.    Upon  exposing  this 
cavity,  an  object  of  intense  interest  presented  itself.    A  mass 
of  substance  resembling  a  polypus  filled  nearly  the  whole 
auricle,  was  somewhat  firmly  attached  to  its  walls,  and  sent 
shreds  or  processes,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  between  the 
musculi  pectinati  of  the  appendage.     But  surprise  did  not 
end  here.    This  abnormal  formation  extended  into  the  right 
ventricle  (the  external   wall  of  which  was  now  carefully 
divided)  through  the  osteum  venosum,  (as  will  be  seen  by  exam- 
ining the  preparation,)  preventing  the  proper  closure  of  the 
tricuspid  valve,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  columna  camece. 
It  was  also  adherent  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  ventricle^  and 
then  followed  a  direction  upward  jioward  the  pulmonary 
artery.    The  ventricle  was  then  laid  open  by  another  longi- 
tudinal incision,  and^  extending  to  the  semilunar  valves,  this 
peculiar  structure  continued.     Or,  perhaps,  to  give  a  more 
definite  idea  of  its  position,  the  foreign  substance  was  V-shaped, 
with  the  apex  pointing  to  the  extremity  of  the  ventricle,  and 
extending  downwards  frongi  the  auricle  to  the  tip  of  the  ven- 
tricle, and  upwards  to  the  values  guarding  the  pulmonary 
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artery.  In  other  words,  it  followed  the  exact  coarse  of  the 
current  of  venous  blood  within  the  right  heart.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  with  the  valves,  were  normal,  and 
nothing  unusual  was  presented  in  them  excepting  the  shred 
of  membranous  formation  which  has  already  been  noticed. 
Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  left  heart  is  per- 
fectly normal  in  its  appearance,  there  being  no  sign  of  an^ 
exudation,  either  within  or  without.  What  then  does  this 
remarkable  specimen  teach  us?  What  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  its  peculiarity? 

Firstly,  that  diphtheria  ib  most  certainly  a  disease  of  the 
blood;  secondly,  that  the  membrane  is  albuminous  in  its 
character. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  well-known  &ct  that  there  are  many 
portions  of  the  body  that  may  be  covered  with  diphtheritic 
formation — particularly  mucous  surfaces  and  those  parts 
from  which  the  cuticle  has  been  removed—and  I  could,  did 
time  permit,  enter  upon  the  details  of  cases  that  are  possess- 
ed of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  establishment  of  this  point; 
one,  especially,  in  which  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  was  pres- 
ent in  connection  with  membranous  K)rmation  upon  the 
fauces.  That  the  exudation  is  albuminous,  (and  that  false 
membrane  may  be  formed  of  albumen,  with  little  or  any  com- 
mingling of  fibrine,  is  now  an  established  fact,)  I  can  adduce 
very  certain  proofs.  In  the  first  place,  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  riffht  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  speci- 
men now  before  you,  and  also  a  part  from  the  specimen  that 
I  now  hand  to  the  society,  were  entirely  dissolved  by  immers- 
ing the  same  in  *caustic  potash  and  caustic  ammonia.  And 
though  these  substances  are  known  also  to  dissolve  fibrine, 
there  are  yet  experiments  that  I  have  made  that  will  prove 
the  difference  in  the  two  principles,  viz : 

Firstly —FihrmQ  is  dissolved  by  cold  concentrated  muriatic 
acid,  and  if  kept  at  a  cool  temperature  for  twenty -four  hours 
the  solution  acquires  a  dark  indigo- blue  color.  Albumen, 
similarly  heated,  acquires  a  violet  hue.  [Todd  and  Bounnan, 
page  55.1 

Seconaly — Fibrine  from  the  veins  differs  from  that  sub- 
stance in  arterial  blood  in  the  following :  that  the  former  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  warm  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  while 
the  latter  cannot.    [  Vide  Draper's  Chemistry,  p.  390.1 

To  both  of  these  tests  the  exudation  was  subjected,  and  not 
only  this,  but  many  other  particles  of  diphtheritic  formation, 
that  had  been  procured  from  several  autopsies,  and  all  show- 
ing very  distinctly  an  albuminous  formation.  Again,  the 
transudation  that  nas  escaped  upon  perforating  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  in  every  autopsy,  has  thrown  down  a  precipi- 
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tate  npon  the  application  of  heat,  nitrio  and  tannic  acids ; — 
and  this  peealiar  formation  that  you  are  now  examining  be- 
ing fonnd  only  in  the  right  or  venons  heart,  is,  to  my  mind, 
but  another  indication  of  an  albuminous  condition  of  the 
blood. 

I  must  here  introduce  a  very  strong  quotation  from  Simon^ 
General  Pathclogyy  p.  47,  which  has  a  most  direct  and  pei^ect 
bearing  upon  this  point.  After  alluding  to  deposits  that  oc- 
cur within  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  without  any  trace 
of  inflammation,  he  writes : 

'*  Ibelieye  the  origin  of  these  vegetatioius  is  distinctly  humoral;  that 
they  arise  as  ^fbrinous  precipitation  from  an  overcAar^ec^  solution  (in  the 
left  heart.)  Xou  will  ooserve  that  this  theory  involves  the  supposition 
that  arterial  blood  is  more  prone  than  venous  blood  toprecipitate  itsfibrine, 
either  as  containing  more  of  it,  or  as  containing  it  in  some  more  separable 
form.  Not  wishing  to  leave  this  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  I  have  ex- 
perimented upon  the  subject.  I  have  carried  a  single  thread,  by  means 
of  a  ver^  fine  needle,  transversely  through  the  artery  and  vein  of  a  dog, 
leaving  it  there  so  that  it  might  cut  the  stream ;  and  1  have  done  this  re- 
peatedly, sometimes  in  the  femoral  vessels,  sometimes  with  the  carotid  and 
jugular,  and  sometimes  with  the  aorta  and  cava.  I  have  suffered  the  thread 
to  remain  during  a  period  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  My  experiments 
have  given,  as  a  uniform  result,  that  the  arterial  blood,  with  the  utmost 
readiness,  deposits  it  flbrine  on  the  thread;  the  venous  blood,  with  the 
utmost  reluctancy/' 

Here,  now,  is  a  startling  fact.  We  have  in  the  specimen 
a  quantity  of  membrane  developed  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  surrounding  structures  in 
the  BiOHT  HEART,  and  the  left  heart  entirely  free,  indicating, 
certainly,  an  unusual  amount  of  albumen  in  the  venous  cir- 
culation. We  are  all  very  well  aware  that  in  certain  dis- 
eases produced  by  paludial  or  other  malignant  poisons,  the 
necessary  changes  of  albumen  into  flbrine  are  prevented ; — 
and  when  we  consider  how  in  diphtheria  that  intense  pros- 
tration rapidly  obtains  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
disease,  wo  may  readily  imagine  that  the  want  of  the  nour- 
ishing element  in  the  blood  is  most  palpable,  which  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  increased  by  the  pressure  of  the  exud- 
ation in  those  parts,  which  effectually  impedes  the  ingress  of 
oxygen  to  the  lungs,  which  in  itself  is  reported  by  Lehman 
to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  albumen  into  flbrine.  We  may 
then  certainly,  I  think,  conclude  that  diphtheria  is  a  zymotic 
disease ;  that  its  virus  enters  the  blood  and  prevents  the  trans- 
formation of  albumen  into  flbrine,  and  that  this  peculiar 
POISON,  carried  to  certain  parts  of  the  system,  causes  the  pres- 
ence of  the  exudation  in  question. 

I  could  here  adduce  other  proofs  as  to  the  albuminous 
nature  of  diphtheritic  exudation,  together  with  experiments 
which  I  have  made  with  the  membrane;  indeed  the  whole 
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subject  is  possessed  of  such  interest  that  hours  could  be  spent 
in  aetails  and  explanations,  but  more  than  the  allotted  time 
has  already  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
and  we  must  pass  to  another  specimen. 

No.  2. — I  present  to  you  next  an  illustration  of  caries  of  the 
elbow  jointi  involving  all  the  bones  to  a  considerable  extent 

Tou  will  perceive,  upon  examination,  that  both  condyles  of 
the  humerus  J  with  the  ridges  leading  thereto,  the  sigmoid  cav- 
ities and  the  trochlea  are  implicated ;  that  the  olecranon  and 
coronoid  processes,  together  with  the  greater  sigmoid  notches  of 
the  uZna,  and  the  h^d^  cervix  and  snaft  of  the  radius  are  all 
much  diseased. 

Caries  is  to  the  osseous  system  what  ulceration  is  to  the 
soft  parts;  and  differs,  in  my  mind,  materially  from  true 
osteitis.  In  the  former,  as  in  solutions  of  continuity  of  soft 
parts,  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance,  while  in  inflamma- 
tion of  bone,  the  same  elements  are  retained,  but  in  a  softened 
and  infiltrated  condition. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  disease  consists  in  its  liability  to 
attack  the  cancellated  rather  than  the  compact  structure  of 
bone,  which  fact  is  illustrated  in  this  specimen  ;  while  necrosis 
appears  to  select  the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former. 

In  caries  of  the  bone  there  is  still  the  existence  of  the  vital 
principle,  although  the  action  is  morbid,  and  the  substance  of 
the  bone  is  destroyed ;  but  Mr.  Liston  has  shown  that  these 
disorders,  though  essentially  different  from  each  other,  may 
occur  in  the  same  vicinity.  In  describing  the  appearance  of 
a  caries  bone  Mr.  Syme  has  made  a  most  happy  expression. 
'^  It  resembles/'  says  he  '^  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  which  has  been 
partially  dissolved  by  momentary  immersion  in  hot  water." 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  should  always  exist  two  causes 
for  the  establishment  of  true  caries^  and  that  the  local  one  of 
pressure,  alone,  should  not  receive  that  .position  as  productive 
of  ulceration  in  the  osseous  system  which  has  generally  been 
attributed  thereto. 

For  instance,  we  have  all  been  taught,  and  have  read  that 
the  pressure  of  a  neighboring  abscess  upon  a  bone  causes  the 
appearance  of  caries  and  even  necrosis;  but  I  am  more  disposed 
to  favor  the  belief,  that  if  the  disease  has  not  its  commence- 
ment in  the  osseous  system  and  the  abscess  formed  seconda- 
rily from  that  inflammation,  that  such  pressure  will  not  cause 
the  disease  which  we  are  now  considering.  We  know  very 
well  that  tumors  and  hydatids  of  the  brain,  or  aiMurismSy  so 
situated  as  to  cause  constant  pressure  upon  bony  surfaces, 
cause  the  whole  substance  of  bone  to  be  removed,  layer  after 
layer,  without  a  single  trace  of  inflammatory  action,  without 
the  formation  of  a  single  drop  of  pus — ^and  therefore  the 
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Eresstire  of  a  quantity  of  matter,  not  proceeding  from  the 
one  itself;  will  not  produce  a  regular  bony  ulceration,  unless 
there  is  a  peculiar  morbid  action  of  the  bone  itself  to  gener- 
ate true  caries. 

The  two  causes  I  believe  to  be  a  general  or  constitutional, 
and  a  local  one ;  or,  in  many  instances,  perhaps  the  majority, 
the  two  combined. 

Scrofulous  or  strumous  persons  are  certainly  the  most  ob- 
noxious, and  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  this  fact  has 
led  some  authors  to  suppose  caries  as  a  disease  of  a  tubercu- 
lous nature. 

The  case  from  which  the  present  specimen  was  removed, 
is  briefly  as  follows : 

A  woman  of  scrofulous  habit,  with  tendency  to  glandular 
enlargement,  fell  upon  the  ice,  striking  her  elbow-joint  with 
considerable  force.  Some  weeks  passed  away  and  the  acci- 
dent was  forffotten.  After  a  time,  however,  pain  in  that 
arm,  and  particularly  in  that  joint,  was  noticed — at  first  be- 
ing very  slight,  but  gradually  increasing,  until  it  became  eW 
crutiating  it  its  character,  especially  at  night.  These  symp- 
toms did  not  indicate  the  formation  of  purulent  matter  ex- 
ternal to  the  joint ;  there  was  no  swelling,  and  only  sensi- 
tiveness to  extreme  pressure ;  but  they  did  point  to  periostitis. 
A  great  variety  of  poultices  were  applied  oy  the  physicians 
in  attendance,  and  a  quantity  of  liniments  used  1x>  no  pur- 
pose, until  finally  an  abscess  pointed  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  joint.  This  was  lanced  and  a  quantity  of  pus  evacu- 
ated. Again  another  fiuctuating  surface  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  was  similarly  treated.  The  constitution  being 
kept  still  under  the  influence  of  narcotics,  stimulants  and 
purgatives.  When  she  came  under  my  observation  her  arm 
presented  a  very  unfavorable  appearance. 

I  removed  all  the  poultices  and  made  a  most  careful  exam- 
ination. The  peculiar  feel  of  the  probe,  as  it  touched  the 
roughened  bone,  was  sufiicient  to  indicate  caries.  The  patient 
was  emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted in  injecting  the  sinusis  with  calendula  solution,  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  sileXy  hepar^  calcarea  and  sulph,  exercise 
on  foot  in  the  open  air,  and  a  very  nutritious  and  slightly 
stimulating  diet.  She  improved  steadily  under  this  treat- 
ment for  nearly  three  months,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
hope  that  she  might  possibly  be  cured  without  resorting  to 
operative  procedure;  but  fresh  symptoms  of  disease  return- 
ed ;  the  pus  assumed  a  more  unhealthy  aspect ;  the  constitu- 
tion began  rapidly  to  again  succumb.  I  therefore  removed 
the  arm  by  the  circular  method,  applied  eight  ligatures  to 
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arrest  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  recovered  without 
an  untoward  symptom. 

The  third  specimen  to  which  I  wonld  call  the  attention 
of  the  society  is  an  enormous  encA(m^roma,  which  was  remov- 
ed at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  hy  my  friend,  Dr.  Fellsr- 
EB,  myself  assisting.  This  tumor  occupied  a  space  firom 
shoulder  to  shoulder  of  the  unfortunate  possessor,  and  £rom 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  helow  the  angles  of  the  scapul®.  Por- 
tions of  it  were  purplish,  and  other  parts  presenting  the 
natural  color.  Throughout  the  whole  cutis  a  number  of  en- 
larged and  tortuous  veins  were  distinctly  seen.  To  the  touch 
this  tumor  presented  all  those  sensations  which  belong  to 
fatty  enlargements,  excepting  at  its  base,  where  the  struct- 
ure appeared  more  dense.  This  hardness  extended,  also,  to 
the  right  davide,  and  to  some  distance  below  it.  On  the 
vertebral  column,  immediately  under  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  enlargement,  were  several  well-marked  cicatrices. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  given  by  the  patient  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  years  since,  at  a  wine  shop,  in  Berlin,  the  man 
became  engaged  in  an  altercation,  which  resulted  in  a  quar- 
rel, and  he  was  stabbed  several  time  in  the  back  by  his  as- 
sailant. For  many  weeks  his  life  was  despaired  of  bv  the 
attending  physicians,  but  a  tolerable  recovery  resulted  and 
the  duties  of  life  were  resumed.  After  a  time,  however,  a 
small  swelling  appeared  on  the  region  of  the  spinal  column, 
at  the  site  of  one  of  the  late  wounds.  This  tumor  was  not 
accompanied  with  any  very  severe  suffering,  and  was  allowed 
to  remain  and  grow  undisturbed  until  its  rapidljr-increasing 
size  induced  the  patient  to  apply  to  a  physician,  who  de- 
clined taking  any  steps  towards  its  removaL  The  man  then 
came  to  this  country,  and  during  the  voyage  the  tumor  in- 
creased in  volume  very  considerably.  He  traveled  through 
different  portions  of  the  United  States  and  finally  came  to  St. 
Louis.  For  nearly  a  year  he  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  upon 
his  belly,  with  his  head  betit  over  the  edge  of  his  bed  or 
supported  on  his  hand.  He  had  suffered  great  pain,  and  in  a 
state  of  desperation  demanded  a  removal  of  the  tumor. 
He  was  plainly  told  at  the  hospital  that  the  chances  of  such 
an  operation  would  be  decidealy  against  him;  but  rather 
than  drag  on  such  a  miserable  existence  and  finally  succumb 
to  the  disease,  he  begged  that  no  delay  should  be  used,  but 
at  once  his  suffering  should  be  terminated. 

Accordingly  he  was  placed  prone  upon  his  abdomen,  his 
head  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the .  table,  which 
was  supported  by  l5r.  Vastinb,  of  St.  Louis,  who  admin- 
istered the  chloroform.  A  crucial  incision  was  then  made 
and  Dr.  Fellebeb  dissected  up  the  two  left-hand  flaps,  while 
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I  turned  over  those  oa  the  right  side — ^by  such  a  procedure 
saving  considerable  time.  The  tumor  was  then  raised  up, 
and  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  dissected  from  the  bones  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebwB,  to  which  it  was  most  firm- 
ly attached.  Portions  of  this  attachment  were  almost  ossif- 
ic.  Dr.  CoMSTocK  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  during 
the  whole  operation. 

The  hemorrhage  was  tremendous,  but  all  venous,  and  oc- 
curred chiefly  during  the  dissection  of  the  flaps— that  result- 
ing from  raising  the  tumor  from  its  bed  not  being  very  pro- 
mise. 

The  operation  lasted  two  hours,  arifl  the  man,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, appeared  to  rally  from  the  chloroform  very  well. 
About  three  hours  after  the  performance  he  took  some  wine 
and  appeared  quite  rational,  then  turned  upon  his  side  and 
died  in  a  few  moments. 

Enckondroma  is  but  anothername  for  cartilaginous  tumors, 
and  is  also  synonomous  with  osteo-chondroma,  chondroTna  and 
benign  osteosarcoma  of  some  authors.  I  believe  the  simple 
expression,  cartilaginous  tumor  is  preferable  to  any  of  these 
ambiguous  terms. 

These  tumors  present  many  peculiarities,  among  which 
may  be  nociced  the  difference  in  structure  which  is  present- 
ed in  a  single  enlargement.  In  the  case  before  us  the  super- 
ficies  of  the  swelling  were  very  soft,  nay,  almost  fluctuating; 
while  its  base  wus  extremely  cartilaginous.  We  find,  also, 
in  this  (which  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  affection)  the 
parte  were  firmly  adhesive  to  the  adjacent  bones. 

Paget,  in  his  Surgical  Pathology,  gives  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Enckondroma.    He  says — ^page  422  : 

'*  To  the  touch,  cartHaginous  tumors  may  be  very  firm  or  hard,  espec- 
ially when  they  are  not  nodular  and  their  bases  are  ossified.  In  other 
cases,  they  are  firm,  thoue^h  compressible,  and  extremely  elastic,  feeling 
like  thick-walled,  tensely-filled  sacks.  Many  a  solid  cartilaginous- tumor 
has  been  punctured  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  cyst.^* 

In  the  specimen  before  you,  gentlemen,  you  will  readily 
feel  and  perceive  the  differentproperties,  as  to  touch  and  the 
eye,  that  are  appreciable.  Tne  oase  of  the  excresenco  is 
particularly  cartilaginous,  while  its  superficial  parts  are 
much  more  elastic,  and  this  difference  was  to  a  greater  de- 
gree apparent  immediately  after  the  operation,  than  since 
the  immersion  of  the  tumor  in  spirits.  This  preparation 
may  perhaps  exhibit,  (which  I  believe  is  a  characteristic  of 
such  swellings,)  all  the  intermediate  gradations  from  the 
hardest  cartilage  to  the  softest  consistence  of  ordinary  fatty 
tumors,  and  necessarily,  the  microscopic  character  of  each 

of  these  different  portions  would  present  a  different  cell 
7* 
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formation.  The  cartilage  coi'puscles  however  in  the  more 
dense  structure  are  said  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  that 
exist  in  the  normal  cartilages  of  man  or  any  of  the  vertebrata. 
According  to  Mr.  Queckett,  however,  whose  authority  in 
cytology  is  acknowledged  to  be  veiy  high ;  the  natural  car- 
tilage of  the  cuttle  fish  possesses  corpuslcs  of  a  similar  char- 
acter to  that  of  enchondroma,  which  fact  in  itself  is  certainly 
a  point  of  interest ;  showing,  that  the  abnormal  character  in 
the  higher  order  of  the  animal  species  may  constitute  a 
normal  characteristic  of  lower  creatures. 

KoKiTANSKY,  (vol.  1,  page  143,)  speaking  of  cartilaginous 
growths,  has  as  usual  a  full  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  con- 
cise description  of  them. 

**  Wounds  of  cartilage  aro  not  reunited  by  means  of  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, nor  is  this  substance  regenerated  when  destroyed.  Neveitheless, 
new  growths  of  car tiUgi nous  texture  are  both  frequent  and  voluminous. 
The  structure  of  the  growths  or  tumors  was  first  ascertained  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  by  Johannes  Mullkr,  who  applied  to  them  the  term 
Knckondroma,  Those  excepted,  not  a  single  new  growih,  whether  desig- 
nated as  cartilttge^ike  or  as  cartiln^inesccnce,  chondroid  or fibro-chondrvid, 
has  more  than  a  seeming  analogy  with  true  cartilage  texture.     *     *    * 

*»  The  capsular  case  of  the  cfiekondronia  is  unessential,  and  is  common 
to  many  other  heterologious  growth.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
spina  ventosa  of  older  observers  were  probably  of  the  nature  of  cncfwnd- 
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From  the  last  sentence  in  the  quotation,  we  may  readily 
assume  that  according  to  the  observation  of  the  author,  that 
the  disease  may  certainly  develop  itself  from  the  spinal  col- 
umn ;  and,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  case  from  which  the 
present  specimen  was  taken,  the  site  of  the  tumor,  and  the 
cicatrices  immediately  below  it  on  the  vertebrae,  we  can 
perceive  indeed  that  we  have  before  us  a  true  case  of  enchond- 
roma. 

These  growths  have  also  been  known  to  have  their  seat 
upon  the  lower  jaw,  but  the  general  site  in  upon  the  fingers 
or  thigh.  The  surgeons  whose  names  are  chiefly  associated 
with  the  removal  of  enchondroraatous  tumors  are  Dieffen- 

BAOH,    MULLER,     JoHN    BeLL,    Sir   ASTI.EY    CoOPER,     HoDSON, 

Lawrence,  Paget  and  Hunter. 

Prof.  Miller,  in  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  says  the  follow- 
ing of  these  growths  : 

"Cartilaginous  formation  {enchmidroma  of  Muller)  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  bone  than  in  the  soft  textures ;  their  nature  and  tendency  are 
simple,  yet  degeneration  is  possible,  while  discussion  is  impossible;  and 
therefore  early  extirpation  in  expedient." 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  had  the  growth  before  you 
been  removed  at  an  early  day  of  its  existence,  the  patient 
would  have  recovered. 

The  next  specimen  to  which  1  would  call  the  attention  of 
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this  society,  is  no  enormously  enlarged  liver,  showing  the 
cavity  of  a  large  hepatic  abscess.  The  number  of  times  which 
this  abscess  was  opened,  the  immense  amount  of  pus  that 
was  discharged,  and  the  account  of  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, together  with  other  points  of  interest  in  the  case,  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  our  North  Ameriaxn  Journal, 
and  therefore  it  would  scarcely  be  a  profitable  or  interesting 
task  to  recapitulate  at  this  time.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  how  healthy,  to  all  appearance,  are  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  parencheina  of  the  organ,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
how  friable  and  diseased  are  those  structures  that  immediate- 
ly surround  the  sei?t  of  the  abscess.  Indeed,  at  least  one- 
third  oi  the  walls  of  the  cavity  have  gradually  decomposed 
and  dropped  away  since  the  innnersion  of  the  specimen  in 
alcohol.  At  the  autopsy  we  found  that  the  gall-bladder  had 
diminished  to  a  perfect  c\d  de  sac,  which  fact -can  be  readily 
explained  when  we  remember  how  many  of  the  larger  portal 
canals  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  suppurative  process. 
These  canals,  be  they  large  or  small,  all  contain  branches  of 
the  hepatic  ducts,  which  ducts  convey  the  bile  to  its  recept- 
acle; now,  (their  course  being  cut  of,)  a  greater  portion  of 
the  bile  must  necessarily  have  been  deposited  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess,  it  acting  as  a  kind  of  reservoir. 

The  first  operation,  (all  of  which  were  made  with  a  trocar 
and  canula,)  was  performed  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  18^2; 
the  second  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  At  each  of  these 
between  five  and  six  pounds  of  matter  were  discharged. 

The  third  was  made  on  the  third  day  of  September;  the 
fourth  on  the  12th  day  of  the  same  month  ;  the  fifth  on  the 
10th  of  same,  and  the  sixth  on  the  2(Hh  of  October. 

Throughout  the  whole  cours(i  of  the  treatment,  both  med- 
ical and  surgical,  1  was  kindly  assisted  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
Temple,  who  also,  together  with  Drs.  Comstook,  Luyties 
and  some  others  assisted  at  the  autopsy. 

The  amount  of  matter,  I  think,  must  have  been  nearly 
21  gallon  that  then  was  contained  in  the  sac.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  the  pcritorieum  had  adhered  to  the  whole 
free  surface  of  the  liver,  thus  preventing  any  escape  of  pur- 
ulent formation  into  the  ab(iominal  cavit}'. 

The  whole  of  these  operations  were  made  along  the  edge 
of  the  quadratus  muscle,  which  fact  will  serve  in  itself  to 
explain  the  enormous  size  to  which  this  liver,  when  the  cav- 
ity was  distended  with  nmtter,  had  attained. 

For  further  informution  I  may  reier  the  members  of  the 
society  to  the  May  number  of  the  North  American  Joxirnal  of 
Hovia'opathy. 

The  fifth  pathological  sjR'cimen  is  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the 
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uteniB.  Upon  cxamiDing  the  growth  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  outside  is  somewhat  lobnlated,  while  the  inner  sur- 
face has  throughout  small  depressions,  around  which  the 
fibres  seem  to  form  a  boundary. 

This  corresponds  to  the  details  of  Bokitanskt,  (vol.  2,  page 
221,)  who  writes,  in  discussing  the  three  varieties  of  this  dis- 
ease : 

'*  The  first  variety  have  a  concentric  arrangement  of  fibres  :  the  second 
having  their  faaiculi  irregularly  disposed,  and  radiating  from  niunerous 
centres  or  neuclei,  and  presenting  a  rounded  form  and  a  somewhat  nodu- 
lated surface.'* 

In  his  third  variety  he  embraces  the  fibrous  polypus.  This 
specimen,  then,  is  of  the  second  clasSy  of  which  our  author  fur- 
ther remarks : 

**  They  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  very  dense,  hard  and  un vascular;  or, 
on  the  other,  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  cellular  tissue  in  the 
interstices  of  the  fibrous  layers.  They  may  be  soft,  doughy,  flabby,  etc., 
resembling  a  soft  mammary  gland,  or  a  coarsegrained  salivary  gland." 

Other  authors,  among  whom  we  find  Dr.  Bedford,  of  New 
York,  divide  these  tumors  into  classes,  according  to  their 
particular  seat,  viz  :  If  below  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uter- 
us, they  are  termed  the  sub-miLCous ;  if  they  grow  directly 
from  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  interstial ;  whereas,  if  they  lie 
immediately  below  the  peritoneum,  he  calls  them  subperiton- 
eal. 

This  tumor,  then,  is  a  sub-mucous  fibroid  of  the  second  va- 
riety, and  was  attached  to  a  pedicle  which  had  its  origin  be- 
hind the  cervix  of  the  uterus. 

I  shall  not  enter  further  into  the  history  of  this  case,  or  of 
the  operation  which  I  performed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tu- 
mor, by  strangulating  the  pedicle  with  two  ligatures  and 
then  dividing  it  with  a  straight  bistoury,  as  the  report  of  the 
whole  can  be  found  in  No.  XLIII.  of  our  regular  quarterly 
journal. 

In  passing,  however,  I  would  remark  that  not  only  in  the 
extirpation  of  these  tumors,  but  also  in  any  operations 
about  the  vagina,  uterus  and  rectum,  that  Sims'  speculum  is 
a  sine  qua  non. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  instrument, 
I  would  here  introduce  it,  as  an  invention  which  alone  will 
immortalize  the  originator;  and  its  great  value  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  frequent  calls  for  its  use. 

Its  introduction  into  the  armamentarium  of  the  surgeon 
was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  cure  of  vesico  vaginal 
fistula,  that  loathsome  disease  which  has  ever,  to  the  present 
time,  been  placed  among  the  opprobria  of  surgery.  Couple 
with  this  the  use  of  silver  sutures,  the  self-retaining  catheter, 
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and  the  methods  of  securing  the  wire  within  and  without  the 
vagina,  and  a  new  era  dawns  upon  the  surgical  management 
of  these  troublesome  and  disgusting  disorders. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  J.  M.  Sims,  of  New  York,  formerlj'  of  Alabama,  after 
years  of  toil  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  those  instruments  ; 
but  the  subject  is  foreign  to  this  paper.  I  can  only  briefly 
refer  to  the  speculum  in  question,  and  if  any  are  interested  in 
the  matter  and  would  learn  fully  the  details,  I  can  refer 
them  to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
1852,  page  69  to  182,  and  also  to  a  little  work  '*  silver  sutures 
in  surgeiy ,"  written  by  Dr.  Sims,  and  from  which  I  take  a 
short  quotation,  bearing  on  the  discovery  of  the  speculum. 
He  says  page  49.  after  having  spoken  of  the  incurability  of 
vesica  vaginal  flstulce  at  that  time.  A  lady  was  riding  in  the 
suburbs  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  her  pony  taking 
fright  jumped  suddenly;  when  she  fell  to  the  ground  striking 
on  the  sacrum.  I  saw  her  soon  afterward ;  her  sufferings 
were  extreme,  as  she  hud  rectal  and  vesical  tenesmus  from  a 
sudden  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  To  replace  the  dislocated 
organ  was  the  indication  of  relief.  Following  the  teachings 
of  learned  professors  the  patient  (Qovered  with  a  sheet)  was 
placed  on  the  knees  with  the  pelvis  elevated  and  the  thorax 
depressed,  when  by  manipulation  through  the  vagina  and 
rectum  I  hoped  to  replace  it.  Introducing  the  right  forefinger 
into  the  vagina,  but  remembering  how  a  nervous  gentleman 
had  suffered  a  few  days  before  from  a  rectal  examination,  I 
concluded  not  to  subject  this  lady  to  the  same  disagreeable 
operation,  particularly  as  it  seemed  possible  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  if  my  finger  was  only  a  little  longer.  My  middle 
finger  is  more  than  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  index,  but 
it  could  not  be  used  without  its  fellow,  and  thus  the  two  were 
passed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  could  not  touch  the  uterus,  or 
evon  the  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  were  swept 
around  as  it  were  in  empty  nothingness,  which  was  to  me 
at  the  moment  a  most  puzzling  mystery,  and  while  I  was 
endeavoring  to  unravel  it,  my  patient  exclaims  '  Oh  Doctor, 
I  am  relieved !'  My  office  was  ended,  for  my  mission  was  to 
relieve  her,  but  how  it  was  done  I  could  not  understand. 
While  I  stood  doubting  and  wondering,  my  patient — now 
easy, — threw  herself  ^down  on  her  side,  producing  thereby  a 
sudden  escapement  of  air  from  the  vagina,  and  thus  the 
whole  mystery,  of  the  accidental  reduction  of  the  dislocated 
uterus,  was  explained  upon  the  principle  of  atmospheric 
pressure." 

'^  And  what  was  its  rationale  ?  When  the  patient  was  in 
the  position  described,  there  being  a  natural  tendency  of  the 
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pelvic  viscera  to  gravitate  towards  the  epigastric  region,  it 
would  require  no  great  vis  a  tergo  to  produce  the  desired  resQlt 
in  a  recent  case  of  this  kind.  One  finger,  however,  was  not 
long  enough  to  throw  the  organ  up,  nor  were  two,  but  when 
they  were  both  introduced,  in  my  varying  manipulations  and 
strenuous  efforts,  the  hand  was  accidentally  turned  with  its 
palm  downwards,  which  thus  brought  the  broad  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  two  parallel  fingers  in  contact  with  the  vulvar  com- 
missurey  thereby  elevating  the  perineum  and  expanding  the 
sphincter  muscle,  which  allowed  the  air  to  rush  into  the  vagina 
under  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  where,  by  its  me- 
chanical pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  this 
canal  was  dilated  like  a  balloon,  and  the  uterus  replaced  by 
its  pressure  alone '' 

This  was  the  idea  that  first  brought  to  mind  the  conBtmo 
tion  of  the  speculum  we  are  considering,  and  although  the 
subject  is  inadvertent  to  this  paper,  yet  1  trust  the  members 
of  the  society  will  pardon  the  digression.  If  there  bo  really 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  meetings  of  this  kind,  1  believe 
it  to  be  chiefly  by  the  interchange  of  thought  and  study,  and 
therefor<j  I  have  ventured  rather  exterior  to  those  limits  to 
which  perhaps  I  should  have  been  confined. 

The  last  specimen  to  which  I  would  call  attention  I  believe 
to  be  of  extreme  rarity.  It  is  one  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of 
the  tongue.  The  case  is  briefly  as  follows :  A  German  child, 
aged  about  eleven  and  a  half  years,  was  admitted  into  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  with  an  enormously 
enlarged  tongue,  the  organ  having  been  hypertrophied  since 
her  birth.  She  was  of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  though  intelligent 
of  face,  with  great  susceptibility  to  catarrhal  fever,  which 
was  produced  upon  the  slightest  exposure  to  drafts  of  air, 
any  imprudence  in  change  of  clothing  or  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather. 

At  such  periods  the  tongue  became  much  larger,  and,  at 
times,  threatened  suflbcation.  The  saliva  poured  from  her 
mouth  in  a  continuous  though  thin  stream,  and  her  jaw  bones, 
never  having  been  approximated,  and  the  super-incumbent 
weight  of  the  hypertrophied  mass  pressing  upon  the  teeth  of 
the  Tower  jaw,  had  caused  them  to  grow  almost  directly  out- 
wards, and  considerably  shortened  the  rami  of  the  inferior 
maxillary.  Her  appearance  is  well  represented  in  the  phot- 
ographs which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  to  the  society. 

In  the  full-face  view,  a  correct  idea  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  tongue  are  well  seen,  and  also  the  roughened 
surface  of  the  enlarged  pa])illa*  and  mucous  membrane,  to- 
gether with  two  rough  fissures  that  traversed  that  part  of  the 
organ  which  protruded  from  the  mouth.    It  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  patient  is  not  "  holding  out  her  tongue/'  but 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  exposed  to  view  is  the  protruded 
part  alone  which  constantly  hung  from  the  mouth,  and  at 
the  time  wh^n  the  photograph  was  taken  measured,  from 
the  lips  to  the  tip  of  the  organ,  about  four  inches. 

The  profile  view  exhibits  the  immense  thickness  to  which 
the  organ  had  attained. 

This  case  I  believe  to  be  an  extraordinary  one,  because  of 
the  size  of  the  tongue — ^for  instance,  Jones  and  Skeiveeinq 
thus  write,  (^Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  453  :) 

"  The  tongue  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  chronic  hypertrophic  en- 
largement, in  consequence  of  which  it  protrudes  from  the  mouth  as  much 
as  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  structure  is  altered,  becoming  much 
more  dense  than  natural,  but  it  has  not  been  determined  exactly  in  what 
the  alteration  consists." 

In  this  case  the  size  of  the  tongue  is  nearly  double  that 
mentioned  by  our  distinguished  authors. 

The  girl  had  been  some  time  in  the  Hospital  when  I  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  surgical  department,  and  had  been 
very  materially  benefited  by  the  internal  medicines  and  lo- 
cal applications  that  had  been  resorted  to.  The  mercurial 
preparations  had  decidedly  the  best  effect  upon  the  mass, 
which  had  lessened  considerably  by  their  exhibition,  particu- 
larly under  corrosive  sublimate,  with  solutions  of  the  same 
substance  locally  applied.  But  upon  the  slightest  exposure, 
the  tongue  would  again  enlarge  to  its  former  extent.  I  used 
chiefly  iodide  of  mercury,  corrosive  subliynate,  and  mere,  sol,, 
together  with  various  mercurial  inunctions  to  the  jaws;  also, 
iodine,  sulph,,  &c.  The  success  that  followed  the  exhibition 
of  these  mcdi«ines  was  a])out  the  same  as  that  resulting  from 
the  previous  treatment.  I  then  used  locally  a  solution  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Gross,  as  being  highly  beneficial  in  his  hands, 
viz:  that  of  pyroligneous  acid;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  that 
its  applicatioH  was  followed  by  any  decided  beneficial  results. 

Compression  was  next  resorted  to,  but^with  no  better  effect, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  constant  flow  of  saliva  soon 
loosened  whatever  substance  was  applied,  and  because  it  pre- 
vented, in  a  measure,  the  taking  of  the  ordinary  aliment, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  soup,  tea,  gruel  and  soft  sub- 
stances. 

liAssTJS  recommends  compression  very  highly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  pressure  to  which  he  refers  is  that  exerted  by  the  hard 
palate,  lips,  cheeks,  etc.,  when  the  tongue  is  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which,  in  this  instance, 
'was  impossible.  I  am  the  more  satisfied  in  this  conclusion 
from  the  fact  that,  in  a  report  of  this  affection,  submitted  to 
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the  Medico-Ghirurgical  Society  of  London,  and  published  in 

Bankin's  Abstract  for  1853,  page  126,  the  following  langaage 

is  used : 

'<He  (Lasbtts)  observes  that  the  malady  has  never  been  obeeired 
to  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure ;  but  that  upon  [mark  the  words]  being  re- 
turned into  the  mouth  and  retained  there,  tne  swelling  of  the  organ  grad- 
ually subsides.'' 

This  fixed  in  my  mind  the  determination  to  operate  at 
once  upon  the  patient,  and  then — ^the  tongue  having  been  once 
returned  into  the  buccal  cavity,  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  get 
out  again.  That  others  have  been  in  precisely  such  a  position 
I  think  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  Vblpeau's  Surgery, 
(vrolume  3,  page  376,)  in  which  he  says,  speaking  of  com- 
pression as  a  method  of  treatment  for  hypertrophy  of  the 
tongue : 

"  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  H.  Harbis  and  IL  Mubsxt,  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  first  who  employed  this  process  [viz.,  compreBsion] 
should  also  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  Y  incision 
to  cure  a  chronic  tumefaction  of  the  tongue." 

The  methods  of  performing  amputation  of  the  tongue  have 
been  by  ligature,  or  a  Y-shaped  incision,  made  with  the  bis- 
toury scalpel  or  scissors ;  with  ligatures  or  the  actual  cautery 
to  arrest  tne  hemorrhage  which  necessarily  is  extremely  pro- 
fuse. 

Mr.  LisTON  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  hemorrhage, 
after  amputation  of  the  tongue,  was  so  great  that  both  lin- 
gual arteries  had  to  be  tied,  and  then  the  patient  died  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  from  inflammation  and  sloughing. 

Mr.  Symb  removed  the  protruding  portion,  in  another  in- 
stance, by  the  V-shaped  incision,  and  the  patient  died  from 
inflammation  of  the  tongue  and  the  parts  about  the  larynx. 

The  ligature  has  been  successful  in  some  cases,  but  the  pain 
is  excessive,  and  has  to  be  endured  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  sloughing  process  is  complete,  and  oven  by  this 
method  the  hemorrhage  has  been  dangerous  and  severe. 

These  facts  being  duly  considered,  I  concluded  that  the 
ecrasewr  was  the  instrument  which  was  preferable  to  all  oth- 
ers in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the 
subject  the  more  I  became  convinced  that,  if  in  any  opera- 
tion in  surgery  the  much-vaunted  powers  of  the  chain-crush- 
er could  be  thoroughly  tested,  that  this  case  was  one  to  the 
point. 

Accordingly,  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  in  the  presence 
of  Drs.  CoMSTOCK,  Neiblung,  Hartmann  and  others  resident 
in  the  Hospital,  the  patient  was  placed  in  a  stout  chair,  fac- 
ing a  good  light,  and  her  head  was  supported  by  the  matron 
of  the  institution.     Chloroform  was  administered,  and  when 
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tho  aneestbesia  was  perfect,  I  buried  tbe  teeth  of  a  tumor  for- 
ceps into  the  extremity  of  the  enlarged  mass,  and  drawing 
it  forward,  gave  it  in  charge  of  an  assistant;  then,  standing 
to  the  left  and  a  little  behind  the  patient,  I  passed  the  chain 
of  the  instrument  diagonally  across  the  protruding  portion 
of  the  tongue,  allowiiig  the  handle  or  cylinder  to  touch  the 
left  commissure  of  the  mouth;  and  set  the  instrument  in  mo- 
tion. Gradually  the  parts  were  severed  on  that  side,  and  a 
like  operation  was  performed  on  the  other,  thereby  bringing 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  tongue  to  a  point.  The  instru- 
ment well  sustained  its  high  reputation,  for  there  was  scarce- 
ly half  an  ounce  of  blood  lost  during  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  patient  recovered  well,  and  as  nature  healed  the  wounds, 
she  kindly  turned  the  sharp  and  angular  margins  necessari- 
ly left  by  the  chain  into  a  rounded  form,  so  that  to  this  day 
one  would  scarcely  believe  that  so  much  of  the  parieties  of 
the  organ  has  been  taken  away. 

After  the  operation,  the  tongue,  of  course,  was  much  swol- 
len for  some  days,  but  it  gradually  became  smaller  until  it 
could  be  readily  returned  within  the  mouth. 

In  the  illustration  which  I  now  hand  the  society,  you  will 
perceive  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  appearance 
of  the  patient.  Upon  examining  the  photograph,  a  slight 
puckering  will  bo  observed  around  the  mouth,  which  is 
caused  by  the  lips  being  brought  together,  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  child  never  having,  since  her  birth,  been 
able  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  that  the  fibres  of  the  or- 
hicularis  oris  must  have  been  ever  on  the  stretch,  therefore 
making  the  appearance  mentioned  when  the  lips  were  approx- 
imated. This  day,  one  week  since  I  saw  tho  patient  and  her 
condition  was  even  much  better  than  when  the  last  photo- 
graph was  taken ;  the  puckering  about  the  lips  h^s^almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  tendency  to  dropping  the  jaw 
has  much  lessened. 

There  can  also  be  observed  a  slight  protuberance  on  the 
chin,  just  above  the  symphisis  of  the  bone;  this  protrusion  is 
occasioned  by  the  horizontal  position  of  the  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  before  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  shortening  of 
the  rami  of  the  bone,  consequent  upon  the  depressed  posi- 
tion which  it  had  occupied  for  so  many  years. 
*'  To  keep  the  tongue  within  the  mouth  and  to  endeavor  to 
exercise  upon  the  organ,  the  compression  already  alluded  to, 
I  prepared  a  gag  of  gutta  percha,  with  a  narrow  aperture  in 
the  centre,  to  admit  air,  but  not  of  sufficient  width  to  Mow 
any  protrusion  shouldrit  [again  threaten';  this  I  tied  firmly 
across  her  mouth,  and  then  supported  the  jaw  with  the 
ordinary  fracture  apparatus  for  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 
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The  tongue  is  still  some  what  thicker  than  usual  and  from  the 
shortness  of  rami  of  the  jaw-bone  it  has  a  tendency  to  droop; 
seeing  this  and  being  aware  that  the  fracture  apparatus  had 
to  be  removed  during  every  effort  to  take  either  food  or 
drink  within  the  mouth,  I  substituted  for  the  bandage,  an 
ordinary  toumiqtcet,  placing  the  screw  with  a  pad  on  the 
vertex,  and  holding  the  band  around  the  head  with  an  oc- 
cipital strap;  by  this  means  the  screw  can  be  turned  to 
loosen  the  straps  during  the  acts  of  prehension,  after  which 
it  can  be  turned  again  so  as  to  bring  the  jaws  constantly 
together  either  during  waking  or  sleeping  hours. 

Upon  examining  the  amputated  portions  of  the  tongue,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  observe,  not  only  an  hypertrophied, 
but  a  degenerated  condition  of  the  parenchema  of  the  organ. 
The  substance  is  almost  cartilaginous  ^in  hardness,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  excessively  enlarged.  In  many  cases  of 
diseased  mucous  membrane  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining,  that  presented  in  the  specimen  oefore  you 
exceeds.  The  action  of  the  spirit  has  somewhat  shrunken 
the  parts,  but  a  good  idea  can  oe  obtained  with  reference  to 
the  pectdiarities  of  the  structure. 

BoKiTANSKY  has  but  little  in  reference  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  tongue  and  that  little  is  under  the  head  of  enlargements 
of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

Yelpeau  describes  the  various  methods  of  operation,  but 
does  not  mention  the  ecraseur.  Miller  has  but  little  on  the 
subject,  but  Gross  is  more  explicit  in  the  description  of  the 
affection,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  undoubted,  and  were  I 
here  to  record  his  words  it  would  almost  be  a  repetition  of 
the  case  that  we  have  had  under  consideration. 

I  could  enter  more  minutely  into  the  literature  of  this  in- 
teresting species  of  hypertrophy,  but  I  propose  to  give  it  to 
thepro^ssion  at  another  time. 

With  these  hasty  and  imperfect  remarks  upon  my  subject, 
I  take  my  leave  for  the  present  of  this  society,  with  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  when  another  year  shall  have  brought  us 
together,  we  shall  have  had  further  opportunity  of  studying 
pathological  science  from  other  and  more  varied  specimens, 
and  I  would  urge  upon  every  member  here  present,  the 
great  importance  of  presenting  to  the  society,  pathological 
preparations,  with  requisite  remarks  and  explanations. 

For  your  kind  attention,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  and 
would  only,  in  clobing  my  remarks,  ask  a  single  favor  to  be 
added  to  those  which  you  have  already  extended,  and  that 
is,  that  you  will  excuse  the  many  impeiiections  of  my  paper, 
and  take  the  *'will,"  with  which  I  entered  upon  the  task,  for 
the  ^'deed''  in  the  construction  of  the  essay. 
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THE  EAKLT  RECOGNITION  OP  ECTOPIC  PREGNANCT. 

By  DkWITT  G.  WILCOX,  M.D , 

of  Buffklo,  N.  Y. 

Ltke  other  of  oar  recently  recognized  and  better  un* 
derstood  pathologic  processes,  ectopic  pregnancy  seems 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  formerly.  Whether 
due  to  a  more  accurate  recognition,  and  hence  only  an 
apparent  increase,  or  whether  the  increased  frequency 
of  salpingitis  is  responsible,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to 
determine. 

Of  this,  however,  we  are  certain  :  it  is  a  condition 
which,  from  its  inception  to  its  close.  Is  highly  danger- 
ous to  both  health  and  life.  This  danger  is  greatly 
increased  because  the  condition  gives  so  little  warning 
of  its  presence,  and  the  symptoms  resulting  are  so  out 
of  proportion  to  the  ever-present  danger.  Were  the 
patient  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed  from  the  first,  because 
of  pain  or  other  symptoms,  the  danger  would  be  greatly 
lessened,  but  the  mere  fact  that  she  is  on  her  feet  and 
feeling  fairly  well,  keeps  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
her  head.  A  sudden  exertion,  lifting  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture, running  up-stairs  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  or 
straining  at  stool,  may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  delicate 
membrane  and  the  patient  is  dead  before  help  can 
reach  her,  or  if  not  so  terrible  an  issue  as  that,  she  has 
started  on  a  long  road  of  invalidism  from  which  she 
may  never  recover,  save  through  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's 
knife. 

With  the  details  of  a  number  of  such  cases  before 
me,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  tubal 
pregnancy  in  its  early  stages,  even  as  early  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week,  and  before  rupture  of  the  tube.  Indeed, 
if  it  is  not  recognised  before  rupture,  the  danger  has 
been  averted  only  in  part. 

It  seems  now  settled  beyond  dispute  that  impregna- 
tion takes  place  in  the  tube  near  the  uterine  extremity. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  also,  that  the  ovum  both  impreg- 


nated  and  unimpregnated,  is  urged  toward  the  uterus 
by  the  cilia  lining  the  tube,  and  a  mild  contractive 
effort  on  the  part  of  circular  fibers,  we  readily  see  that 
any  &ctor  acting  as  a  bar  to  the  ready  progress  of  the 
ovum  facilitates  to  that  extent  the  possibility  of  tubal 
pregnancy.  This  bar  may  be  an  inflammation  which 
has  destroyed  the  cilia  or  created  a  partial  stricture  in 
the  caliber  of  the  tube,  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
ready  passage  of  the  male  element  of  fecundation,  but 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  return  passage  of  the  fecun- 
dated ovum  ;  or  again,  it  may  be  that  the  caliber  of  the 
tube  has  been  lessened  by  encroachments  upon  it  from 
without,  by  tumors,  adhesive  bands  formed  by  periton- 
itis, or  torsion  of  the  tubes.  Every  hour  that  this  ovum 
is  delayed  lessens  the  possibility  of  its  escape  into  the 
uterus,  because  it  is  steadily  increasing  in  size. 

Just  what  time  is  required  for  the  passage  of  the  fecun- 
dated ovum  through  the  tube  is  not  definitely  known^ 
but,  according  to  thie  best  authorities,  this  passage  prob- 
ably occupies  not  less  than  8  days,  and  as  the  ovum 
has  enlarged  to  about  three  times  its  original  size,  it 
must  of  necessity  find  its  way  into  the  uterus  very  soon 
thereafter  or  forever  remain  without 

It  is  a  well  known  physiological  fact  that  the  uterus 
undergoes  a  certain  preparation  each  month  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  ovum.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  guest  that  organ  '^  cleans  house,"  and 
adds  new  interior  furnishings ;  old  shreds  of  membrane 
are  cast  off  and  a  new  heavy  lining  of  a  velvety  charac- 
ter, richly  supplied  with  blood-connections,  is  formed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  uterine  cavity ;  this  is  the 
decidua.  If  the  ovum  arrives  as  "  guest-in-ordinary  " 
(that  is  unimpregnated)  then  the  new  furnishings  are 
torn  down  and  cast  off,  and  form  part  of  the  menstrual 
flow.  If,  however,  the  ovum  comes  as  a  royal  guest 
(impregnated  and  developed  up  to  six  or  eight  days) 
then  is  the  reception  made  befitting  the  guest  The 
doors  and  windows  of  the  decidua  are  closed*  to  pre- 
vent the  untimely  escape  of  the  guest  or  intrusions 
from  without.  Richer  blood-supply  is  added  and  the 
velvety  hangings  are  materially  increased  in  thickness. 
One  comer  of  the  reception  hall  is  set  aside  for  the 
guest,  where  it  is  permanently  stationed  and  nourish- 
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ment  sumptuously  provided.  This  guest,  the  ovum, 
sends  out  rootlets  or  villous  growths,  which  ramify  into 
the  decidua,  and  the  circulation  between  uterus  and 
ovum  is  established. 

It  is  a  most  entertaining  sight  to  the  scientist  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  afiairs  when  the  host  has  been 
assured  that  a  royal  guest  wiU  soon  arrive  and  the  latter 
fiiils  to  keep  the  appointment  The  ovum  impr^nated 
in  the  tube  in  the  usual  way,  sends  couriers  announcing 
its  early  arrival  in  the  uterus  where  the  usual  prepara- 
tions take  place.  The  eight  days  expire,  but  the  guest 
does  not  appear ;  ten  days  and  two  weeks  pass,  yet  he 
£Edls  to  come ;  the  furnishings  and  hangings  are  wrought 
more  elaborately  as  though  that  would  hasten  him. 
The  uterine  decidua  has  attained  two  or  three  times  the 
size  it  would  attain  were  it  waiting  an  unimpr^nated 
ovum ;  but  at  the  end  of  four  or  perhaps  five  weeks,  no 
guest  has  appeared  and  in  disgust  at  such  uncivil  treat- 
ment, the  host  ruthlessly  tears  out  all  evidence  of  the 
elaborate  preparations  and  casts  them  forth.  The  decidua 
has  been  expelled,  and  in  this  act  we  have  one  of  the 
most  positive  signs  of  tubal  pregnancy.  This  decidua 
may  be  the  size  of  a  placenta  in  a  three  months'  uterine 
pr^nancy,  and  the  physician,  if  he  is  not  alert,  will  be 
induced  to  think  he  is  dealing  with  an  ordinary  abor- 
tion and  may  search  long  and  carefully  for  a  fetus 
which  comes  not 

We  now  go  back  to  the  ovum  and  see  what  sort  of 
treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  tube  which 
has  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  entertaining  the  royal 
guest,  who  had  intended  making  there  only  a  short 
sojourn  on  the  road.  This  tube,  recognizing  that  it 
must  prepare  a  fitting  chamber  for  one  of  honor,  has 
also,  upon  short  notice,  added  new  furnishings  which 
heretofore  were  foreign  to  so  humble  a  house.  A  tubal 
decidua  has  formed  about  the  ovum,  which  has  in- 
creased in  size  as  the  ovum  grew,  until  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks  it  is  able  to  provide  its  guest  with 
all  the  nourishment  and  necessities  that  the  royal 
palace  of  the  uterus  could  provide,  only  in  cramped 
quarters.  But  the  ambition  of  the  tube  has  not  reck- 
oned with  its  capacity  or  powers  of  endurance,  for  the 
royal  guest  has  so  increased  in  size  that  the  walls  of 


the  hoage  are  full  to  bursting  and  impending  diflaster 
threatens. 

Thus,  by  fact,  and  somewhat  by  analogy,  have  we 
considered  the  pathology  of  tubal  pregnancy.  With 
that  in  mind,  the  recognition  of  the  symptoms  is  com- 
paratively easy.  A  sign  seldom  failing  is  an  impression 
which  the  patient  has,  that  she  is  pr^nant  Particu- 
larly is  this  present  if  she  has  borne  chUdren.  She  will 
state  that  she  is  conscious  of  the  lower  pelvis,  a  peculiar 
indescribable  sensation,  which  knowledge  may  be  un- 
usual to  her ;  the  abdomen  is  slightly  sensitive,  there  is 
a  pain  in  ovary  or  tube  upon  bowel-movements,  there 
is  some  increased  frequency  of  urination.  She  may  or 
may  not  feel  nauseated,  but  is  likely  to  feel  so  after  four 
or  five  weeks  have  elapsed. 

The  time  comes  for  her  menses,  but  no  flow  appears. 
If  her  habit  be  that  of  prompt  regularity,  this  is  almost 
a  positive  sign  of  pregnancy,  but  not  necessarily  of 
tubal  pregnancy.  In  two  or  three  days  her  ansiety  is 
relieved  by  discovering  a  little  flow,  but  this  ceases  per- 
haps after  6,  12,  or  24  hours.  This  flow  is  caused  by 
the  uterus  in  its  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  unnecessaiy 
decidua,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the  ovum  now  im- 
pregnated in  the  tube  may  have  been  lodged  there  four 
weeks  previous,  at  the  last  menstrual  period,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  although  she  has  missed  but  one 
period  by  a  few  days,  she  may  have  an  ovum  of  four 
weeks'  development  in  the  tube ;  hence  quite  a  decidua 
has  formed  in  the  uterus  which  it  is  endeavoring  to  cast 
ofi*.  She  may  mention  that  her  breasts  feel  sore  and 
her  morning;- sickness  is  increased.  This  periodic  irr^u- 
lar  flow  of  blood  is  an  important  sign. 

Most  of  the  above  symptoms  give  to  the  physician  a 
suggestion  that  the  patient  is  pregnant  normally,  but 
this  show  of  blood  a  week  or  so  after  the  period  is  due, 
should  arouse  his  suspicions  that  all  is  not  right  He 
need  not  wait  long  for  a  confirmation  of  these  sus- 
picions :  it  will  come  if  he  is  watchful.  Next,  he  is 
told  that  there  is  more  flow,  which,  like  the  other,  lasts 
a  few  hours  and  then  ceases,  or  may  appear  only  when 
the  patient  is  on  her  feet.  She  complains  of  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  in  the  right  or  left  ovary,  it  has 
become  more  sensitive,  she  avoids  sudden  movements 


or  jars.  About  this  time  the  p&tient  may  have  sudden 
severe  sharp  paiDS  in  the  sensitive  side;  these  may  be 
of  a  character  to  make  her  scream  out  in  agony  qr  fall 
in  a  faint  upon  the  floor.  These  pains  may  be  repeated 
in  a  few  hours  or  days  or  may  only  come  when  she 
makes  an  exertion,  but  with  each  pain  she  is  quite 
likely  to  have  a  little  uterine  flow.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  this  pain  means  a  rupture  of  the  tube, 
because  a  single  tube  cannot  rupture  every  two  or  three 
hours  or  days,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  tube  has  be- 
come as  full  as  it  will  hold  with  the  constantly  increas- 
ing ovum  as  a  guest,  and,  because  it  cannot  further 
stand  such  internal  pressure,  its  peritoneal  covering 
has  begun  to  tear  in  places  and  the  pain  results.  These 
tears  may  extend,  not  only  through  the  peritoneum  but 
through  the  entire  tubal  wall,  and  if  they  should  happen 
to  occur  immediately  over  that  portion  of  the  surround- 
ing decidua  where  the  blood-supply  is  thickest,  a  very 
brisk  hemorrhage  will  occur.  Each  of  these  tears'^eems 
to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  contract,  and  hence  we  have 
an  external  show  of  blood.  If  a  physician  sat  at  the 
bedside  of  a  patient  whom  he  had  never  before  seen, 
and  she  related  to  him  such  symptoms  as  above  men- 
tioned, he  could  not  be  excused  for  failing  to  recognize 
the  true  condition ;  but  if  he  were  in  doubt  he  has  the 
means  at  hand  for  satisfying  himself  beyond  all  ques- 
tion— the  discovery,  by  a  bimanual  examination,  of  an 
enlargement  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  uterus.  This 
may  be  as  large  as  a  walnut,  a  lemon,  or  an  orange,  or 
it  may  be  bologna-shaped.  It  is  extremely  sensitive 
and  must  be  handled  carefully.  It  will  also  be  seen  by 
this  examination,  that  the  uterus  is  enlarged  almost  to 
the  extent  of  the  duration  of  the  suspected  pregnancy. 
The  cervix  will  be  soft  and  may  be  purple  in  color  like 
a  normal  pregnancy.  A  few  days  later  the  physician 
may  be  told  by  the  patient  that  her  troubles  are  over 
with,  as  everything  has  come  away  and  she  shows  him 
what  appears  to  be  an  after-birth.  It  is  so  nearly  like 
it  he  may  not  detect  a  difi'erence,  but  his  precaution 
will  induce  him  to  make  an  examination,  whereat  he 
finds  that  while  the  uterus  is  smaller  than  before,  there 
is  still  the  same  lump  in  the  side,  just  as  sensitive,  and 
the  patient  still  has  her  symptoms  of  pregnancy.    It 
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was  the  decidua  which  has  come  away  and  not  a  pla- 
centa. Moreover,  she  will  continue  to  have  her  agon- 
izing pains,  after  each  one  of  which  she  feels  faint.  She 
shows  clearly  now  the  loss  of  blood ;  her  lips  are  pale, 
her  eyes  hollow,  and  she  is  constantly  thirsty. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months  has  elapsed  since  the  suspected  pregnancy 
began.  An  urgent  call  reaches  the  physician  to  come 
to  his  patient  immediately,  she  is  dying.  He  finds  her 
pulseless,  blanched,  breathing  softly,  cold  and  clammy. 
A  friend  says,  '^  She  screamed  out  with  agony,  put  both 
hands  over  her  lower  abdomen,  tried  to  get  up  and  fell 
back  fainting."  We  have  finally  come  face  to  face  with 
an  issue  which  nature  has  been  predicting  forcibly, 
could  we  but  understand  her  language. 

The  tube  has  ruptured  from  end  to  end,  or  such 

Eortion  of  it  as  contained  the  fetus.  The  thousands  of 
ttle  rootlets,  which  carried  blood  from  the  lining  of 
the  tube  to  the  tubal  decidua,  have  been  torn  open  and 
are  pouring  quantities  of  blood  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  or  the  ovarian  artery  may  have  been  ruptured 
also,  and  thus  is  the  hemorrhage  increased.  Even  yet 
the  patient  is  alive,  hence  there  is  hope  of  saving  her, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  recognize  the  true  condition  and 
apply  the  remedy,  even  at  so  late  an  hour,  than  allow 
it  to  go  unrecognized  and  cause  death.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  one  remedy  is  a  rapid  abdominal  section, 
securing  bloodvessels,  turning  out  clots,  filling  the  ab- 
domen with  hot  saline  solution  and  getting  the  patient 
back  to  bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  all  means  at 
hand  for  combating  shock.  But  how  infinitely  better 
to  have  determined  the  question  earlier  and  to  have 
applied  a  similar  remedy  with  one  hundred  chances  in 
favor  of  success. 

All  orthodox  rules  have  exceptions,  so  these  rules  of 
symptoms  have  theirs,  and  these  we  must  note  most 
carefully.  Our  patient  may  never  have  been  pregnant, 
hence  she  will  not  be  able  to  tell  us  that  she  has  such 
symptoms,  but  she  can  tell  if  she  has  any  peculiar  sen- 
sations low  in  the  pelvis,  whether  faint  or  nauseated, 
with  frequent  urination,  or  if  her  breasts  are  sore. 
Again,  she  may  have  had  an  old  salpingitis  which  has 
caused  her  much  sufiering  and  hence  is  never  free  from 


ovarian  pain.  But  that  will  not  prevent  the  delayed 
menstruation,  the  irregular  gusbee  of  blood,  the  well- 
defined  tumor  in  the  pelvis.  We  may  fail  in  rare  cases 
to  have  the  delayed  menses,  but  I  have  never  failed  to 
find  such  menstruation  peculiar  in  some  form ;  either 
it  was  exceedingly  slight,  which  fact  impressed  the 
patient  sUfQciently  to  remember  it,  or  it  was  so  profuse 
as  to  be  alarming,  or  it  was  intermittent  Next,  we 
may  not  have  the  severe,  sharp  pains,  due  to  peritoneal 
tears  of  the  tubes,  because  the  tube  may  not  tear  at  all, 
but  in  their  place  we  will  find  a  steady,  severe  ache, 
never  ceasing,  and  becoming  more  severe  each  day, 
owing  to  the  steadily  distending  tube. 

While  the  conditions  enumerated  may  vary  or  fail 
to  appear,  there  are  three  cadinal  signs  which  will  de- 
termine the  diagnosis  almost  positively:  First,  some 
slight  suggestion  of  pregnancy,  with  or  without  irregu- 
lar gushes  of  blood  from  the  uterus.  Second,  tubal  or 
ovarian  pain,  either  sharp,  agonizing  and  periodic,  or 
severe  and  continued  with  daily  increase.  Third,  a 
lump  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  uterus,  sensitive, 
tense,  and  frequently  pulsating.  If  you  consider  a 
moment  you  will  recall  that  just  this  set  of  symptoms 
seldom  accompanies  any  other  one  condition.  A  nor- 
mal pr^nancy  seldom  causes  ovarian  pun  of  a  marked 
character,  neither  does  it  cause  enlarged*  tubes  that  are 
sensitive  and  tense. 

A  salpingitis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  seldom  influ- 
ences the  menstrual  period  to  any  great  degree;  neither 
does  it  produce  any  sign  of  pregnancy.  It  causes  tubal 
pain  and  produces  a  lump  on  one  or  both  sides,  but  it 
is  generally  more  of  a  constant,  dull  ache,  accompa- 
nied, especially  in  the  acute  stage,  with  high  tempera- 
ture, "rapid  pulse,  tense  abdomen,  and  the  general -signs 
of  peritonitis.  When  it  has  passed  the  acute  stage  and 
the  temperature  and  pulse  have  come  down  to  nearly 
normal,  the  condition  has  existed  so  long  as  to  throw 
out  all  question  of  tubal  pregnancy ;  moreover,  we  can 
generally  get  a  history  of  this  acute  stage  having  pre- 
viously existed,  a  symptom  confirmatory  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  salpingitis. 

Ovarian  tumors,  pelvic  abscesses,  fibroid  growths, 
polypi,  and  peritonitis,  all  have  their  distinguishing 
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features  distinct  from  the  one  under  consideration. 
Another  exception  must  be  noted,  and  that  is,  the  tube 
may  never  rupture  fully  and  thus  the  fetus  may  be 
retained  there,  reaching  full  development  and  viability, 
either  to  be  removed  alive  by  surgical  art  or  die  from 
imprisonment ;  but  it  is  rare  that  the  tube  endures  to 
full  term.  Indeed,  it  seldom  holds  out  over  three 
months,  while  the  greater  number  rupture  at  six  weeks. 

Again,  we  may  have  the  condition  known  as  tubal 
abortion,  in  which  the  ovum  of  four  or  six  weeks,  or 
the  fetus  of  three  months,  escapes  from  the  tube  by  the 
way  of  the  fimbriated  extremity,  carrying  with  it  the 
decidua  or  placenta,  according  to  the  age  of  development 
Up  to  the  point  of  such  escape,  the  conditions  do  not  es- 
sentially vary  from  those  just  laid  down,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  such  abortion  there  is  a  marked  shock,  distinct 
pain  and  more  or  less  sign  of  hemorrhage,  thus  varying 
but  little  from  the  signs  of  rupture.  The  loss  of  blood 
may  be  quite  as  severe  and  even  fatal,  as  if  rupture  had 
taken  place.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  tubal 
rupture. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  symptoms  produced 
by  tubal  pregnancy  before  and  including  the  moment 
of  rupture.  We  will  now  go  further  and  note  the  con- 
dition weeks  or  months  after  the  ovum  or  fetus  has 
escaped  from  the  tube,  either  by  tubal  abortion  or  rup- 
ture. We  will  assume  that  the  shock  at  the  moment 
of  rupture  was  so  slight  that  neither  patient  nor 
physician  was  aware  that  such  had  occurred ;  or  the 
shock  may  have  been  great  and  the  patient  barely 
escaped  with  her  life,  and  only  after  long  weeks  of  suf- 
fering has  she  again  assumed  her  place  in  the  family. 
However  that  may  be,  our  assumption  is  that  the  pa- 
tient lived,  but  because  of  long- continued  ill-health  she 
seeks  medical  advice.  After  the  rupture,  one  of  two 
things  happens  to  the  escaped  ovum  ;  either  it  lives  or 
dies.  If  it  lives,  it  is  because  it  has  escaped  with  its 
membrane  intact  and  its  placenta  or  decidua  still  at- 
tached, and  because  this  placenta  has  been  able  to  fasten 
itself  upon  some  surface  from  whence  it  can  draw  suffi- 
cient nourishment  for  the  support  of  the  dependent 
ovum.  This  surface  may  be  the  intestines,  the  bladder, 
the  omentum,  peritoneum,  outer  surface  of  the  uterus, 
or  any  place  to  which  it  can  adhere. 
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Again  all  goes  well  and  the  ovum  continues  to  de- 
velop as  rapidly  as  though  at  home  in  the  uterine  cav- 
ity. We  will  assume  at  the  fourth  or  sixth  month,  the 
patient  consults  a  physician,  believing  that  she  is  nor- 
mally pregnant  She  has  forgotten  her  early  history,, 
how  she  had  ovarian  pain,  gushes  of  blood,  a  little 
shock,  some  faintness,  etc.,  because  it  was  months 
ago.  She  only  knows  she  is  pregnant  because  she  feels 
motion  and  she  has  enlarged.  Why  should  the  physi- 
cian suspect  that  all  is  not  right?  First,  because  she 
has  had  more  abdominal  pain  from  the  start  than  any 
normally  pregnant  woman  should.  Second  she  will 
look  anemic ;  the  physician  will  be  impressed  that  all 
is  not  well ;  she  has  most  obstinate  constipation  and 
some  attacks  of  fever,  owing  to  localized  peritontis. 
The  reciting  of  these  symptoms  will  induce  tiie  physi- 
cian to  make  an  examination,  by  which  he  discovers 
that  the  uterus  is  very  small  for  a  six-months'  preg- 
nancy. The  cervix  is  hard  and  contracted  and  the 
entire  pelvic  floor  is  thick  and  unyielding.  He  then 
asks  the  leading  questions  which  will  bring  out  the  al- 
most forgotten  early  history,  and  behold,  the  problem 
is  solved  and  he  has  saved  himself  the  mortification  of 
sitting  up  nights  and  waiting  days  for  a  delivery  which 
can  never  take  place. 

Next  is  the  other  alternative,  namely,  that  the  ovum 
perished  after  its  escape  from  the  tube.  Here  is  what 
takes  place  :  The  escaping  blood,  shreds  of  membrane, 
decidua,  and  clots  settle  into  various  places  in  the  lower 
abdomen  and  pelvis.  Through  rare  good  fortune,  na- 
ture has  sealed  the  bleeding  points  in  the  ruptured 
tube,  so  further  danger  from  that  source  is  averted; 
but  a  new  danger  at  once  springs  up,  namely,  septic 
peritonitis  or  general  septicemia.  The  clots  and  mem- 
branes have  no  means  of  self-preservation,  hence  they 
must  disintegrate  and  the  peritoneum  must  absorb 
them.  If,  perchance,  the  patient  has  sustained  this 
second  danger  and  pushed  through  septic  peritonitis, 
she  should  be  rewarded  with  (uture  good  health  ;  but 
no  such  good  fortune  awaits  her.  She  is  doomed  to  fu- 
ture invalidism  unless  the  true  condition  is  recognized 
and  the  right  remedy  applied. 

How  may  we  recognize  it,  even  at  so  late  a  period  ? 
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Only  by  getting  a  careful  history  from  the  very  first  of 
the  breakdown  and  noting  every  symptom  carefuUy. 
The  attack  of  peritonitis  will  be  distinct  in  her  mind 
because  of  its  severity.  The  first  question  for  the  phy- 
sician then  to  answer  is,  What  caused  the  peritonitis  ? 
Women  do  not  have  such  attacks  without  cause.  Waa 
it  salpingitis,  traumatism,  or  an  escaped  ovum  ?  Her 
story  will  answer  it. 

I  recall  such  a  case  in  a  woman  who  had  been  treated 
s,  year  for  what  seemed  malaria.  I  was  called  in  coun- 
cil, simply  because  she  had  pelvic  pain.  She  told  so 
straight  a  story  that  I  was  enabled  to  diagnose  her  con- 
dition even  before  I  made  an  examination.  One  year 
before  she  had  gone  with  a  few  friends  on  a  tramp  into 
the  country  ;  it  was  a  few  days  prior  to  her  menstrual 
period  and  she  got  her  feet  wet ;  she  failed  to  flow  on 
time,  but  attributed  it  to  the  cold ;  in  a  few  days  she  be- 
gan having  uterine  pain,  but  no  flow ;  two  weeks  passed 
and  she  suffered  such  pains  she  must  needs  go  to  bed ; 
then  came  a  little  flow,  followed  a  few  days  later  by 
more;  later  came  a  severe  pain  which  required  her  doc- 
tor in  the  night ;  she  was  in  agony,  nauseated,  a  cold 
sweat,  and  rapid  pulse.  He  gave  her  morphin  for  the 
pain  and  whisky  for  the  faintness.  She  was  confined  to 
her  bed  for  six  weeks  witli  what  he  called  malarial 
fever,  because  she  had  high  temperature  and  occasional 
ohills.  Gradually  she  got  around,  but  was  never  free 
from  pain  and  still  had  occasional  attacks  of  chills  and 
fever.  Upon  my  advice  she  submitted  to  an  operation 
And  I  removed,  even  at  that  late  date,  the  products  of  a 
ruptured  tubal  fetation.  In  the  posterior  culdesac  was 
s,  mass  of  semiorganized  tissue,  the  remains  of  the  de- 
cidua,  which  was  keeping  up  a  continual  septic  condi- 
tion, while  nature  was  trying  her  best  to  aosorb  and 
carry  it  away. 

The  question  arises.  How  can  a  woman  survive  a 
tubal  pregnancy  whatever  may  be  its  outcome  ?  Some 
are  saved  from  the  fatal  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  rup- 
ture by  reason  of  the  rupture  taking  place  at  a  point 
remote  from  the  placenta  and  ovarian  artery,  in  which 
case  bleeding  will  cease  of  itself;  yet  be  it  remembered 
that  internal  bleeding  is  always  more  dangerous  be- 
cause there  is  no  air  to  aid,  in  coagulation  of  blood. 
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Again,  the  rupture  may  take  place  at  the  lower  surface 
of  the  tube,  and  the  ovum  and  blood  €scape  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  peritoneum  making  up  the  broad 
ligament ;  in  that  case  the  bleeding  must  be  self-lim- 
ited. Another  question  :  Can  a  woman  live  with  a  live 
child  in  the  abdomen  external  to  the  uterus  ?  Yes,  she 
may  not  only  live  till  the  child  dies,  because  of  its  inability 
to  receive  sufficient  oxygen  from  the  mother,  but  she 
may  live  long  after  all  vestige  of  such  a  being  has  been 
removed  piecemeal  from  her  body.  Gradual  disintegra- 
tion may  take  place  until  the  soft  parts  are  absorbed 
and  the  bones  discharged  by  the  rectum,  through  ulcer- 
ation, into  the  bowels,  or  they  may  ulcerate  through 
the  vagina  or  abdominal  wall.  Agaiii,  a  fetus  may 
reach  a  development  of  three  months  in  the  tube  and 
there  die  without  rupture  of  the  tube  or  without  caus- 
ing any  great  amount  of  disturbance.  In  such  a  case 
the  fetus  becomes  mummified  or  calcified  and  remains 
throughout  the  life  of  the  mother. 

The  foregoing  are  not  imaginative  conditions  or  text- 
book rehearsals  but  bedside  symptoms,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  them  out  and  later  verified  the  predicted 
condition  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  removing  the 
product  of  fecundation  in  whatever  state  it  was  found. 
At  a  recent  State  meeting  of  physicians,  I  listened  to  a 
paper  written  by  a  physician  who  had  just  seen  his 
first  case  of  tubal  pregnancy.  He  with  two  fellow 
physicians  had  the  case  under  observation  for  about 
six  weeks.  It  went  on  to  the  stage  of  rupture  and  the 
patient  was  barely  saved  by  a  timely  operation.  He 
made  this  statement :  ^\  Up  to  the  time  of  the  rupture 
there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  to  suggest  tubal 
pregnancy."  In  discussing  the  paper,  I  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  were  all  the  symptoms  one  could 
possibly  want  to  enable  one  to  say  positively  that  it  waa 
tubal  pregnancy,  for  in  relating  the  history  of  his  case, 
he  used  these  words  :  '^  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  X.  at 
such  a  date,  she  was  suffering  from  very  severe  sharp 
pains  extending  up  the  abdomen  from  the  ovary.  She 
informed  me  she  had  not  menstruated  for  two  months. 
The  pains  were  so  severe  as  to  compel  her  to  lie  down. 
When  I  saw  her  a  few  days  later,  she  had  noticed  some 
slight  flow,"  and  so  he  continued  to  relate^  the  course 
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of  the  mo0t  typical  case  of  tubal  pregnancy  I  e^er  savr  ; 
but  until  after  the  rupture  he  insisteid  there  was  not  a 
symptom  to  suggest  it 

It  is  beyond  my  intent  to  enter  into  the  treatment, 
but  as  that  can  be  summed  up  in  a  word,  I  will  give  it : 
As  soon  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  tubal  pr^- 
nancy  exists,  there  is  but  one  safe  treatment — ^re- 
moval of  the  tube.  The  moment  rupture  has  taken 
place,  the  patient  stands  but  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
of  recovering,  unless  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  tube 
tied  off,  and  hemorrhage  controlled.  If  the  patient  has 
survived  this  accident  and  has  become  septic,  the  ab- 
domen must  be  opened  to  remove  further  infection.  If 
the  child  has  grown  to  full  term  and  is  alive  or  dead,  it 
is  next  to  manslaughter  not  to  open  the  abdomen  and 
save  one  or  both  victims ;  hence  the  one  word  for  treat- 
ment of  this  condition  is  '^  operation." 

Two  cases  have  come  into  my  hands  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  illustrating  the  comparative  ease  of  recog- 
nizing tubal  pregnancy  before  rupture. 

Case  1  was  in  an  unmarried  woman  of  24  years.  She 
menstruated  normally  June  4,  and  from  subsequent  events 
I  believe  that  the  ovum  which  was  then  on  its  way  to 
the  uterus  became  impregnated.  She  felt  perfectly  well 
until  about  June  i^5,  when  8ne  became  conscious  of  the  right 
ovary  by  a  sensation  of  pressure  and  general  discomfort 
She  failed  to  menstruate  July  2  She  was  not  nauseated,  but 
had  some  soreness  in  her  breasts.  July  19  (just  six  weeks 
from  her  last  normal  menstruation)  she  was  seized  suddenly 
with  severe  pains  in  the  right  ovarian  region,  extending  up 
the  right  side  as  far  as  the  kidney.  She  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  and  had  some  faintness  and  nausea.  A  physician  was 
called  who  promptly  diagnosed,  "  stone  in  the  kidney,"  and 
gave  morphia  hypodermically.  She  was  on  her  feet  next 
day  and  immediately  noticed  she  was  flowing  slightly,  which 
she  regarded  as  her  tardy  menstruation.  Two  days  later  her 
pain  returned  with  increased  severity  and  a  further  gush  of 
Blood.  Her  physician  saw  another  stone  in  the  kidney  and 
cured  it  in  the  same  way  as  previously.  For  two  weeks  she 
continued  having  severe  attacks  of  pain  at  intervals  of 
about  two  days,  with  corresponding  flow.  At  first  she  could 
be  up  and  around  between  attacks,  but  later  she  was  con 
fined  to  bed  constantly.  At  this  period  the  "  stone  "  doctor 
was  discharged  and  No  2  called.  Because  of  pain  in  the 
right  side  and  exquisite  tenderness,  he  saw  nothmg  but  ap- 
pendicitis. The  fact  that  she  w^as  flowing  every  few  days 
nad  no  significance  to  him.    For  the  next  two  weeks  she  was 
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treated  for  appendicitis  and  was  constantly  ur^ed  to  have  an 
operation.  She  had  now  become  very  anemic,  and  could 
scarcely  stand ;  the  right  ovarian  region  was  very  sensitive. 
On  August  15  (just  ten  weeks  from  last  normal  period  | 
she  discharged  tne  decidua;  this  was,  as  she  describ'a 
it,  a  mass  of  flesh  about  as  large  as  her  hand.  After  this 
she  had  an  alarming  flow;  but  still  doctor  No.  2  insisted 
upon  appendicitis  and  operation  At  this  period,  her  friends 
desired  council  and  one  of  our  most  prominent  su  geons  was 
called.  He  made  a  vaginal  examination,  discovert  a  lump, 
noticed  the  tenderness,  diagnosed  an  inflamed  ovary,  and 
recommended  palliative  treatment.  I  saw  her  August  25, 
heard  her  historv,  which  she  gave  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
made  a  mental  diagnosis  of  tubal  pregnancy  and  verified  it  by 
hiding  upon  digital  examination  the  right  tube  oblong  in 
shape  and  as  large  as  a  lemon.  I  operated  next  mommg, 
(bund  the  abdomen  full  of  free  blOod  and  many  old  clots.  Ihe 
tube  was  still  unruptured  and  I  removed  it  in  that  state. 
By  examining  it  carefully,  I  found  numerous  tears  upon  its 
surface,  some  of  which  were  filled  with  small  clots ;  others 
had  well  nigh  healed.  The  tube  was  about  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  a  purplish  black  with  its 
fimbriated  extremity  sealed.  Upon  opening  it  I  ( ame  first 
to  the  decidua,  which  was  nearly  one-half  inch  thick,  closely 
adherent  to  the  lining  of  and  shaped  like  the  tube,  in  fact, 
it  filled  the  entire  distended  portion  of  the  tube ;  in  all  re- 
spects it  looked  like  a  placenta.  In  the  center  ef  this  lay 
the  fecundated  ovum,  still  encased  in  its  membrane. 

By  a  careful  study  of  this  ovutu,  I  became  convinced 
it  did  not  exceed  five  weeks  in  age.  The  fact  that  it 
might  be  twelve  weeks  old  because  that  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  menstruation,  when,  it  was  assumed,  the 
ovum  became  impregnated,  is  explained  by  the  evidence 
that  the  ovum  died  at  the  first  attack  of  severe  pain,  July 
19,  which  pain  was  caused  by  a  partial  rupture  of  the 
tube  and  a  consequent  hemorrhage,  but  not  an  entire 
escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  tube.  In  fact,  all  of  her 
attacks  of  pain  were  due  to  rents  in  the  tube.  The 
patient  recovered  perfectly  from  the  operation. 

Case  2  followed  the  first  in  three  weeks  and  was  almost ' 
a  reproduction,  save  that  the  patient  did  not  have  the 
sudden  severe  pains,  because,  as  I  found  by  examining  the 
tube,  there  had  oeen  no  rents  therein.  She  had  missed  one 
period  by  two  weeks,  then  had  periodic  flow.  She  had  a  steady 
pain  in  the  right  ovarian  region,  extending  upward,  but  had 
no  temperature  or  pulse  that  would  suggest  salpindtis ;  she 
was  nauseated  and  breasts  sore.  Her  physician  nad  called  it 
appendicitis  and  called  me  in  to  operate.    The  history  alone 
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gave  me  the  clue  and  a  diagnosis  accordingly  made.  The 
tube  was  more  distended  than  in  Case  1,  the  decidua  and 
ovum  lar{2;er,  the  latter  bein^  six  weeks  old  and  apparently 
alive  at  time  of  removal.  Like  the  preceding  case,  the  tube 
was  removed  unruptured  and  patient  recovered. 

Another  case  of  much  interest,  because  of  the  history  and 
the  conditions  produced,  came  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago. 
A  woman,  agea  35,  with  no  children,  yet  married  16*  years, 
save  a  history  of  dysmenorrhea  since  puberty.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  menses  were  delayed  at  times  for  three 
and  four  weeks.  She  was  unwell  from  July  23  to  July  2d, 
,  and  suffered  more  nain  than  usual.  Owing  to  vaginismus, 
normal  copulation  had  been  impossible  until  about  seven 
days  following  this  menstruation,  when  complete  entrance 
was  effected.  She  was  well  during  Au^st,  but  early  in  Sep- 
tember began  having  some  pelvic  discomfort,  amounting 
later  to  a  decided  pain.  September  24,  eight  weeks  alter 
normal  menstruation,  on  attempting  to  rise  from  the  bed, 
she  was  taken  suddenly  with  so  snarp  and  severe  a  pain  that 
she  fainted.  During  the  week  following  she  had  a  slight 
da*ly  flow,  but  did  not  regard  it  as  her  menses.  October  2 
^nine  weeks  from  last  normal  menstruation)  she  be^ran  flow* 
ing  profusely,  many  large  clots,  one  of  which  she  described 
as  oeing  very  Arm  like  meat  and  of  light  color.  This  flow 
lasted  seven  days,  the  pain  in  the  pelvis  being  constant  and 
severe.  On  October  13  the  pain  was  so  severe  as  to  cause  a 
faintnes&>affain  ;  she  now  went  to  bed  and  her  family  phy- 
sician saw  ner  daily.  The  temperature  was  at  times  101  ; 
the  pulse,  90.  She  had  occasional  slight  flow,  but  only  about 
enough  to  stain  a  napkin.  The  family  physician  was  in  doubt 
between  appendicitis  and  salpin^tis.  She  had  much  pain  about 
the  seat  oi  the  appendix,  for  which  there  was  reason,  as  will  be 
seen  subsequently.  I  saw  her  November  2,  she  then  had  a  tem- 
perature of  100.2®,  exauisite  tenderness  throughout  pelvis, 
a  lump  at  the  right  of  tne  uterus,  the  size  of  a  lemon,  uterus 
and  pelvic  floor  rigid,  slight  uterine  discharge.  Diagnosis 
was  tubal  pregnancy  with  rupture,  probably  within  oroad 
ligament  at  the  seventh  week.  I  operated  November  3  and 
found  the  right  broad  ligament  greatly  distended  and  slightly 
fluctuating ;  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ligament  and  toward 
the  uterus  was  a  tumor,  the  size  of  an  English  walnut.  This 
proved  to  be  a  dilated  portion  of  the  tube ;  the  distended 

Sortion  of  the  ligament  and  tube  was  removed.  Pregnancy 
ad  taken  plsce  about  the  middle  of  the  tube  and  rupture 
had  occurred  at  the  outer  or  flmbriated  end  of  the  same 
and  the  blood  had  found  its  way  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament  This  cavity  in  the  ligament  contained  about 
a  pint  of  brownish  fluid  of  the  consistency  of  water  with 
blood-clots  intermixed.  The  decidua  was  found  intact  in 
the  tube.  It  was  evident  rupture  had  taken  place  September 
24,  seven  weeks  from  conception,  and  that  tne  utenne  deci- 
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dua  came  awav  October  2,  eight  weeks  after  conception ; 
fourteen  weeks  nad  elapsed  from  such  occurrence  until  oper- 
ation and  the  patient  was  gradually  running  into  septic 
fever.  The  tip  of  the  appendix  was  attached  to  the  inflamed 
tube,  which  accounted  tor  the  pain  in  that  region. 

I  might  continue  to  recite  numerous  cases,  illustra- 
tive of  the  various  poin^  made,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit. If  I  have  drawn  my  paper  out  to  a  tiresome 
length,  it  has  been  with  a  desire  to  draw  so  clear  a  pic- 
ture of  a  condition,  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  that  it 
may  be  recognized  at  an  early  stage  by  any  careful  man. 
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Tbe  Collcfc  Protesnr. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  In  re- 
sponding to  the  sentiment  of  the  "College  Pro- 
fessor" I  shall  weary  you  neither  with  fulsome  lau-  , 
dation  nor  with  what  possibly  might  be  healthful 
criticism.  The  average  college  professor,  as  I  have 
found  him,  is  an  ordinary  human  being  possessing 
the  traits  of  character  common  to  all  human  be- 
ings, and  I  thank  God  that  this  is  so.  Did  he  not 
possess  human  passions  and  human  prejudices  he 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
a  teacher.  When  you  come  in  close  touch  with  him 
the  imaginary  halo  of  academic  days  vanishes  and 
you  find  him  a  man,  good  or  bad,  broad  or  narrow, 
learned  or  ignorant,  as  the  case  may  be.  Fortu- 
nately nature's  inexorable  law  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  is  as  unrelenting  in  dealing  with  him  as 
are  all  of  nature's  laws,  and  the  bad.  the  narrow 
and  the  ignorant  soon  run  their  course  and  are 
dropped  by  the  wayside. 

I  think  it  is  eminently  proper,  upon  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  that  we  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education  should  be  reminded  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  this  "average"  col- 


lege  professor.  Though  we  be  self-made  men  and 
proud  of  our  Creator,  we  cannot  quite  escape  the 
obligation  which  we  owe  to  those  who  have  equip- 
ped us  not  only  with  information,  but  with  that 
subtle  suggestion  which  has  worked  with  dynamic 
energy.  It  may  be  that  we  think  that  we  could 
dismiss  all  but  tvvo  or  three  of  our  university  in- 
structors without  the  sense  of  loss  in  our  lives. 
But  those  two  or  three  must  represent  to  us  a 
great  deal  of  our  after-success  if  we  have  any ;  and 
the  two  or  three  are  not  identical  in  each  case.  The 
eight  years  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  University 
Senate  afforded  me  a  splendid  opportunity  to  study 
the  college  professor  in  his  native  habitat;  and  the 
eight  years  that  I  have  been  located  in  this  great 
manufacturing  metropolis  have  also  enabled  me  to 
learn  much  of  the  practical  results  of  his  human 
products,  so  that  I  feel  somewhat  qualified  to 
formulate  deductions  and  express  conclusions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  commiserate  the  col- 
lege professor  tor  his  lot  in  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  rich  in  many  things  in  which  his  more 
successful,  but  uneducated,  business  friend  is  very, 
poor.  Should  he  be  a  scientist  his  pleasure  in  re- 
search and  experimentation  is  unlimited.  Should 
lie  be  an  historian  the  rise  and  fall  of  races,  nation^ 
and  governments  arouse  in  him  an  interest  which 
compensates  in  no  small  degree  for  his  paucity  in 
worldly  possessions.  If  his  specialty  be  that^of  lit- 
erature and  letters  he  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  writers,  poets  and  sages,  and  therefore 
becomes  rich  in  knowledge  which  is  more  imper- 
ishable than  silver  or  gold.  But  mere  pleasure  in 
research  and  experimentation,  however  ecstatic  it 
may  be,  even  though  his  discoveries  are  destined 
to  benefit  mankind  beyond  all  computation,  will 
not  adorn  the  scientists  walls  with  the  works  of  a 
Raphael  or  a  Rinaldi.  History,  ever  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  studies,  will  not  place  in  the  historian's 
cabinet  antique  bronzes,  mosaics  and  intaglios. 
Poetry,  drama  and  fiction  have  their  charm,  but 


more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  belies  lettres  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  litterateur  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  equator  and  travel  at  will  to  and  from 
distant  climes.  In  short,  if  4cnowledge  represents 
power,  money  represents  convenience  and  luxury, 
and  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  men  at  the  helm  who. 
year  after  year,  at  salaries  which  would  do  little 
more  than  pay  house  rent  in  large  cities,  give  to 
the  world  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  made  better  citizens 
because  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  college  professor. 
The  successful  college  professor  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  a  day  or  a  year.  His  growth  is  slow  and  la- 
borious. Often  he  is  evolved  from  the  farm  and 
not  infrequently  the  hayseeds  remain  in  his  hair 
in  spite  of  a  genius  which  may  even  be  transcend- 
ent. Possibly  he  begins  to  teach  because,  upon 
graduation  he  finds  his  pockets  empty,  when  the 
meagre  salary  of  a  tutor  is  not  to  be  despised.  As 
time  progresses  he  becomes  fascinated  with  the 
life  of  a  university  town,  whose  atmosphere  is  both 
inspiring  and  refininp.  In  five  years  he  finds  it 
hard  work  to  "let  go"  because  he  now  has  a  wife 
and.  possibly,  a  babe  on  his  hands.  In  ten  years 
he  has  become  pretty  thoroughly  infected,  and 
with  perhaps  two  children  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
*-ration  uncertainties  are  not  to  be  tliouglit  of.  In 
fifteen  years  two  sons  and  a  daughter  ute  to  be 
educated  and  chances  would  now  be  little  less  than 
criminal ;  and  in  twenty  years  he  becomes  so  spe- 
cialized that  you  could  no  more  transform  him  into 
a  successful  business  man  than  you  could  make  an 
orthodox  Christian  out  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  Bob  In- 
gersoU.  He  is  now  so  thoroughly  inoculated  with 
pedagogic  virus  that  to  eliminate  it  is  as  im[>ossibte 
as  it  would  be  to  rid  the  system  of  tuberculosis  or 
scrofulosis.  His  harness  may  at  times  chafe  him, 
but  like  an  old  fire  horse  he  pricks  up  his  ears  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  class  bell  which  opens  a  new 
semester,  and  you  could  no  more  restrain  him 
from   meeting  "his   boys"   than   you   could   keep 


faithful  old  Jim  from  responding  to  the  midnight 
gong  which  summons  '*his  horseship"  to  duty  and 
to  action.  My  own  case  is  the  possible  exception 
which  proves  the  rule,  for  I  broke  away  after  serv- 
ing one  more  than  the  scriptural  seven  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Providence  had  so  repeatedly 
smiled  upon  me  that  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of 
a  five  thousand  dollar  family  and  at  the  tale  of  a 
two  thousand  dollar  salary.  It  requires  no  great 
manipulation  of  figures  to  show  that  a  larger  in- 
come had  to  be  forthcoming  or  the  madam  would 
haye  to  wear  the  same  spring  bonnet  for  three  suc- 
cessive seasons. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  One  must 
necessarily  be  a  very  mediocre  college  professor 
not  to  be  able,  with  the  same  technical  knowledge, 
ability  and  energy  which  has  made  of  him  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  to  do  infinitely  better  from  a  mone- 
tary standpoint,  in  business  or  in  the  other  learn- 
ed professions.  How  many  are  there  in  these  Unit- 
ed States  who  absorbed  from  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
knowledge  which  has  enabled  them  to  win  money, 
fame  and  honor !  Cooley,  who,  as  an  expounder  of 
law  and  its  principles,  is  known  wherever  its  pro- 
tecting arm  has  been  raised  to  defend  the  innocent 
or  punish  the  wicked,  received  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  the  munificent  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year — a  sum  which  is  surpassed  by  that 
paid^  several  of  the  club  chefs  of  this  city.  The 
name  of  Prescott  is  familiar  wherever  chemical 
symbols  are  written  and  for  twenty  years  there  has 
hardly  been  a  class  reunion  at  Ann  Arbor  which 
was  not  attended  by  men  who  could,  if  they  wish- 
ed, endow  a  laboratory  equal  to  the  one  now  on 
the  campus,  and  who  made  their  fortunes  through 
the  knowledge  imparted  by  a  man  who  receives 
little  more  than  a  living  salary.  Green  in  engineer- 
ing, Carhart  in  physics,  and  Cooley  in  mechanics 
have  enabled  hundreds  of  young  men,  by  the  tech- 
nical training  imparted,  to  create  fortunes  and  in- 
dulge in  splendid  philanthropies.    And  yet  Gteen 


and  Carhart  and  Cooley,  as  the  world  estimates 
wealth,  remain  poor  men.  The  genial  Walters, 
whose  hand  grasp  and  benignant  presence  will 
ever  remain  in  my  memory  as  a  pleasing  benedic- 
tion, inspired  countless  numbers  of  students  with 
a  love  for  the  Romance  languages  which  other- 
wise would  have  kept  them  from  developing  those 
traits  of  character  which  add  so  much  to  the  charm 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  Prof.  Walters  de- 
voted the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his  students,  and 
although  he  had  no  one  directly  dependent  upon 
him,  he  died  poor — poor  because  all  that  he  could 
save  of  his  meagre  salary  was  expended  in  per- 
fecting himself  in  his  chosen  specialty,  and  death 
came  to  him  while  crossing  the  water  with  this  end 
in  view.  Olney — what  child  of  twenty  years  ago 
did  not  know  of  Olney?  Olney,  dropping  in  the 
harness  as  he  did,  left  almost  nothing.  The  royalty 
bestowed  upon  htm  by  a  not  too  "generous"  pub- 
U£.her  did  not  offset  the  gifts  of  a  too  liberal  hand. 
Freize,  as  gentle  as  a  wontan  and  as  tender  as  a 
child,  whose  heart  beat  in  love  and  sympathy  with 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  pure  and  harmonious, 
and  whose  chastening  presence  uplifted  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  left  to  his  family  after 
a  lifetime  of  service,  but  little  more  than  a  com- 
fortable home.  And  so  I  might  continue  to  enum- 
erate, were  time  sufficient,  many  similar  instances 
going  to  show  that  the  composite  faculty  which 
stands  ready  to  educate  your  boy  and  mine  de- 
serves much  from  this  Alumni  Association.  Were 
I  to  persist,  the  last  name  I  should  fail  to  mention 
would  be  that  of  our  honored  President,  Dr.  An- 
gell,  who  as  a  diplomat,  a  scholar,  and  an  orator 
has  brought  renown  to  our  University  and  made  it 
second  to  none  other  in  these  United  States, 

The  very  least  that  we  alumni  can  do  is  to 
make  frank  acknowledgment.  These  men  are 
spending  their  lives  in  a  business  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  lucrative.  They  are  not  unlike  workmen 
at  a  machine  who  turn  out  an  unfinished  product 


which  passes  to  another  to  assemble,  polish  and 
complete.  The  sense  of  finality  is  lost  to  them. 
Our  subsequent  history  is  no  doubt  followed  with 
interest,  but  how  many  graduates  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  the  college  professor  with  interest  and  cheer. 
As  the  meagre  salary  can  never  be  a  quid  pro  quo 
of  a  life  work,  how  many  of  us  supplement  it  with 
the  frank  statement  of  personal  indebtedness 
which  is  part  of  their  lawful  pay?  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  one's  passion  has  not 
been  misspent,  that  one's  work  has  accomplished 
its  purpose. 

I  know  a  man  who,  years  after  he  left  his  col- 
lege, took  the  trouble  to  give  expression  to  one 
of  the  professors  of  his  deep  sense  of  obligation. 
To  a  man  who  might  have  been  rich,  but  who  put 
aside  this  possibility  in  order  to  enrich  men  with 
ideals  and  noble  ambitions,  this  alumnus  wrote: 
"May  your  vigor  never  grow  less;  but  if  it  does, 
here  is  something  to  take  with  you  when  you  go, — 
the  sincere  gratitude  of  one  of  the  many  who  are 
in  your  debt.  In  the  words  of  Cyrano,  when  you 
go,  'you  can  carry  forth,  unbent,  a  stainless  crest 
of  honor  and  of  work.'  " 

Whatever  we  may  do  with  our  material  property 
it  is  not  well  to  keep  all  our  sentimental  posses- 
sions in  our  wife's  name.  You  have  heard  of  the 
Jew  whose  wife  owned  store  and  houses  and  whose 
liabilities  so  exceeded  his  assets  that  he  had  noth- 
ing left  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors  except 
"this  poor  body."  One  Jew,  who  was  among  the 
mourners,  arose  and  suggested  that  in  the  propos- 
ed division  he  had  one  "request  to  make."  He 
said,  "I  would  like  to  haf  hes  gall."  But  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  operate  on  the  gall  of  a  man  who  can  go 
through  life  without  a  sense  of  obligation  towards 
those  who  have  licked  and  shaped  him  into  use. 
I  fear  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  my  hands 
would  be  too  great. 


